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INFANTICIDE. 
(SEE FRONTISPIECE.) 


Or all the cruel practices arising out ‘of blind 


superstition, and connected with a depraved state of 


society, that of mothers destroying their own children 
is at once the most shocking and unnatural. In 
different countries there are different reasons assigned 
for this inhuman waste of life; and in every case it 
seems to arise out of an idea that some malignant 


deity, or some destructive power, demands this sacri- 


fice, and cannot be restrained in the exercise of its 
malignity without it. 

We can scarcely imagine a more striking picture of 
the horrors existing in the heathen world: than by 
contrasting the state of a Christian family on the 
birth of an infant, with that of the poor mother, who 
dares not look into the face of her child, lest she 
should see some smile or look, or innocent expression, 
that would make it doubly hard to render up the 
sacrifice demanded at her hand. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one which must greatly 


enhance the suffering of those parents who have 


natural feeling for their offspring, that sudden ex- 
tinction of life is seldom resorted to in such cases, 
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but that means are employed the most likely to pro- 
Yong the life of the victim through a lengthened 
period of hopeless agony. Even in Bengal, which has 
for so many years been subjected to British control,a | 
horrible kind of infanticide is practised to a shocking @ 
extent ; the child thus doomed to death being hung 
up on the boughs of a tree in a basket, to take its 
chance of surviving the attacks of myriads of insects, | 
or of scarcely more rapacious birds. Should the help- @ 
less creature struggle with its misery for three days, 
the mother will receive it again; but this can seldom 
happen under the frightful circumstances of its situa- 
tion. All this is done under the idea that the powers @ 
of destruction demand such a sacrifice for their satis- 
faction, or to appease their wrath, and that if the © 
victim is withheld, the whole family, or perhaps the 
* district in which they live, will be made to suffer; for, @ 
although they do acknowledge one supreme God, they — ? | 
blindly worship his attributes, and, amongst these, 3 
appear to pay the most regard to his vindictive or @m 
When the happy families of England meet around 
_ the winter’s fire—no brother, no sister absent from 
_ their cheerful band—it is sometimes good to remember 7m 
these things, and to ask themselves what they can do : fi 
for a people, who, perhaps the most amiable in their # 
natural character of any in the world, need only the 
blessed religion, under whose more merciful dispensa- - 
tions we live, to teach them that the God they now @ 
_ 80 ignorantly worship, is a God of Lover. ee 
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| This is published, 64 4d., the Fi No. the 


OF THE 


and honoured course. It has comprised within its pages the unites 
7) ~——SCs talents of some of the first writers of the day ; and its history’ is linkers 
with the earliest and pleasantest family recollections. Its former youthful 
readers are now hoary-headed patriarchs, and “ children’s children” peru 
aes pages which once gladdened their parents’ hearts. _ 

We rejoice to find that the endeavours which have carefully been 
improve the character of our Miscellany, and augment its 
public. esteem, have succeeded in gaining for us general approval. 
approval has. been he increased sale “a 


| 


_ .... directly purposed for their advantage. To them its efforts have bey 

i strictly devoted ; ant now, after forty-nine years’ ‘services, it finds thane 

as much needed as ever. 

Bi ee be new efforts with a new year. These we intend to maki 

[eae made by its contributors, to write up to the demands of the age: 

that the “ Yourss’ Macazine” will stricun 

| preserve its past catholic and unsectarian character. It has never replies 
party in the Christian Church. 

Kad sect. To prove to youthful inquirers after truth, that will 

of Christ, Life is an Enigma, History a Chaos, the F asets | 
petal and the Future without a prophecy, will be the earns 

who unite in the preparation of 

Magazine. y wisdom their 
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BRITAIN BEFORE ALFRED. | 

) 1TH a country covered with ruined fort- 
resses and mouldering towers, it is not 
wonderful that great interest should be 
felt, even by young people, in vaulted 

gateways and feudal relics ; and we are 
ready to believe that the frowning port- 
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enilis and massive walls are not without their own 
peculiar charm to our youthful re aders. 

The ancient castles of England mark the places 
here. threo long Ce nturie the oreat stru: cole for 
ibe rty hy; ave taken place, and some of the most inter- 
esting reeords of our national history are connected 
moat-eneirel¢d and ivy-crowned  strong- 


with 
holds 
To the early founders of these structures we are 


vreatly inde bt d for the liberties we now enjoy as a 


tree and ic ( pe ndent people ; tor it Was betore the 2% 


power of a hardy barons that despotie rule was made 
Lo how. and by the ‘hhh thi: il tie ‘4 harters ot Enel: me were 
obtained d. The old adage, “ Eve ry man’s s house is his 
castle, tae the seeur ity these pla wes Were designed 
to afford, and trom the very early periods of our his- 
tory. the castle seems to have bee ‘n another name for 
endence and strength. 

Every! body has read of Alfred the Great, and some 
caple date their History of Eneland from his reign. 
And what was there prior to this period f- Why, 
“AS n as there has be ] since, only in 
dais s histories we fe Hol writte and ab deal 
of what we have in its shape,is fabulous arid uncer- 
tain. ‘Weean conjecture and surmise as we look ope u 
the early traces of our degradation and barbarity ; 
remit mbering that whatever He Were, who 


uke wild beusts im forests. and offered up SACTHICeS. 


} 
Ke the heathen, thev were. after all. ow; crcestors. 
mse Were the en) Brutus Is said tO have encoun- 


tered When he landed on these shores. His history, 
Which is not like'y to be true, may not: be remem- 


| 


Hie Wiis the SOT] ot the ot district ot 
2. ~Whena young man he killed his 
Mmiher while bunting. He was atraid of the anger of 


Che people, ana tie 
| p rOIngs sea, he caine to a 
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this goddess is said to have spoken to him. The 
orachel pretended to great wisdom, and seems to have 
directed this V outh te: a new country, in these words-— 


‘* Far to the west, in the ocean wide, 
Beyond the realm of Gaul, there hes a land, 
Sea-girt it lies, where giants dwelt of aide: 


and this was our Island, which tradition says he dis- | 
covered, ~Remember, it is only tradition. 

Ile and his mounted the white cliffs and 
encountered the great Gog-magog, and his band of. 
These he overcame, and Gog-magog is said to 
have been thrown over the rock where they met. 

The young king, afraid to return, made this his 
country, and soon the desert place, where serpents 
hissed and wild beasts roamed, became the kingdom of 
this Italian conqueror. 

Centuries passed, and then came great Julius Cesar, 
Who had to meet a queen, with a hundred thousand 
men, who came forth to oppose his landing. The 
brave Boadicea was eonquered, and the Romans be- 
came our masters. | | 

Soon, however, Britons and Romans had to defend 
themselves against a new and very formidable foe. 
Ireland and Seotland sent down her Picts‘and Scots, 


| ang not even the wall) biult by the emperor Severus, 


seventy miles in le neth. could kee p back these hordes 
barbarous thieves and robbers 
Parts of this wall may still be seen near the mouth 
f the Tyne. Battered and broken down by these law- 
less plunde rers. the defence of the Britons was. gone, 


and, flying before their enemies, they sought the aid 


of the Romans, but in'vain. 

li the midst of all these ecommotions, another race 
claimed POSSeSS1OD ot Our island. A few 
owners on the Isle of Thanet, at 
ub bs Fleet, and, from that momentethe Anglo-Saxon 


hasty de led er; adui ly all the other power 


if people 
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ay before them. They were barbarians, lke 
the abo riginal inhabitants of the island, but they were 
daring, ingenious, and hardy men: they built ships, 
raised buil lings, pli mned de fe nees, and V ortige rn, the 
British king, soon yielded to Hengist and ite sa a 


portion of his country, upo n condition that they helped | 


him to overthrow his dreaded enemies. So, driven 
hack. the Picts and Scots fled to their mountain-holds, 


and the new rs became fast friends. — \ ortigern 


! yarried Hengist’s daughter, and then, by treac ‘herous 
devices. -the father-in-law made the king aptive, 
and killed three hundred of his ofheers, only releasing 


him upon his giving up a great part of his territory. 


Conquest brought civilization. and the Romans 


were the first to teach us something of arts and let- 


ters, though they-could not induce us to adopt the 
Latintongue: 

The study of the arts of peace, however, was soon 
dist rbed by the appearance of the Danes. or Ssca- 


kings, as they were called. Ragnar, their leader, 


built two. great ‘ships, and. filled them with armed 


men, expecting to effeet an easy landing on the coast 


of Scotland: butJinstead. of. landing as a conqueror, 
he and lis men were shipwrecked on the coast, and 
soon after tagnar was put’ to death, being thrown 
into aden full of poisonous snakes. . Notw ithstanding 
this, these bold northmen came again, and brought a 
feet of three hundred: ships. They ventured up the 


Thames, and landing in Kent. seized cities and sub- 


| du iol kinedoms, until aty last the ‘v threatened to exter- 


minate the Anglo-Saxon race, killing Kthelred, the 
king of Wessex. | 
lett -a son, whose name was Alfred, and 


WILD him our. history assumes ‘a more definite and in- 
terest! hg form. | | 
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ELLA THORNTON: OR, THE TWO MISSIONS. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER 1, 


In one of the southern counties of England, stood, some 
few years ago, a large and somewhat stately mansion, of no 


"distinct order of archite ‘cture, but uniting in picturesque 


fusion every style, from the rude and massive Norman, and 
the ornate but heavy Gothic, to that which prevailed during 
the reign of Elizabeth and her suecessors; while a long 
Corinthian colonnade, with its stone pillars and marble pave- 
ment, was in accordance with the classie rules of ancient 


Greece. This unusual mingling of opposites was, on the. 


whole, very pleasing; for though such a combination would 
be out of place in a modern- looking house, yet here, one irre- 
cularity seemed to grow out of anothe YT, and to be the natural 
addition made to the original building, by the owners of 
Greyhurst, during successive renerations, and to be the chro- 
nicle of its possessors, and of the ages in which they lived. 

In a light and cheerful morning-room, under the Moorish 
dome, with a.b: Ly Window opening into a sunny little garden, 
shut in by a screen of evergreens, sat a young gurl, pretty, 
eraceful, and simply dressed,, with the slow of health on her 
cheek, but with a restless, wearied air which betrayed the 
ill-regulated workings of an undisciplined mind, She looked 
not unhappy, but dissatisfied ; she—Ella Thornton—the en- 
vied heiress of Greyhurst—who had never known sorrow 
since the loss of her mother, (for her father died while she 
was yet an infant) and whose wishes, many of them, at least, 
were gratified almost before they were spoken. _, 


“T sought the dwelling-place of joy, 
And I met it not in laughter, 
I found it not in ‘wealth or power,” 


said a poet-philosopher, well versed in the secrets of the 
human heart. And wherefore is this? Because happiness is 


sought in outward things, and so disappointment follows. 


If we were more contented with the circumstances in which 


we are placed, and the station of life to which it has pleased 


the all-wise God to call us, the result would be different. 
We carry within’us the source of that which we vainly expect 
in rank, fame, or riches, or any other object of ambition. In 
our hearts we may find contentment, but to heaven alone 
may we look for perfect happiness, for that— 
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—“ is not the growth of earth: 

The search is useless, if you seek it there; 
“Ns an exotic of celestial birth, 

And blossoms only in celestial air,’ 


Poor Ella Thornton! had vou felt this, you would not— 
favourite of fortune that you were—have looked so unreason- 
ably and inexcusably sad, as you sat m the cushiong cd chair, 
with your arm resting on the slight table beside you, the pen 
with which you have hastily traced some lines on those sheets 
of scented, gilt-edged paper, fallen from your drooping 
fingers upon the mat of tiger’s skin at your feet. You would 


not have stooped so languidly to pick it up, and then have 


written, so listlessly at first, then more rapidly, until page 
after page was blotted with these heedless gin oe of 
vour girlish heart. | 

dull life thus she wrote, ‘when there 1s no 
object to live for, no end to attain, and nothing to do, beyond 
employing ones ‘self with) useless and frivolous affairs, from 
morning till night, and the day fleets by, leaving no record. 
‘Every one has a mission in the world,’ said Mrs. Maitland, 
as we were sitting on the lawn, yesterday evening, Is that 
true? Have la mission?*—No.. Were it so, I should be 
happier; as itis, 1am a useless creature; for though, as the 
‘heyress, Lam a tolerably important individual, yet, person- 
aily, | am a‘nonentity, a mere cipher, an automaton, going 
daily through the same routine, because, puppet-like, I move 


when the strings are set in motion. I read, work, play, draw, 


a and ride, and do a dozen other different things, for the 
long, long w abi ng hours must be filled up; but Iam so alone, 
there is no one by whose progress T can mecasure My Own, 
that there 1s nothing to spur me on to improvement; and 
even if I loved study for its own sake, my uncle has the old- 
fashioned prejudice against learned women, and would dis- 
courage severe application, 

‘Then I would willingly take an active part in relieving 
the sick ‘and destitute: indeed, the idea of being the Lady 
on mee of Greyh urst, mixing, with benevolent kindness 
and | table condescension, among the families of the la- 
bourcrs rs on the estate, and receiving the expression of their 
fervent gratitude, is quite de lightful ; ; and such would be a 
suital ic employment for a young lady who, when her edu- 
cation is completed, will have more time’ on her hands than 
she will KTLOW how to dispose of. But then my uncle dis- 
approves of promiscuous visiting among the poor; and 
perhaps | should be il] pleased to meet with indifference from 
my proteges ; though Mrs. Maitland says-that we must not 
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restrict our charity to the thankful, but take the good and the 
bad together, being actuated by a higher motive than the 
hope of gaining the respect and reverence of our dependents. 
It were mistress of Greyhurst—-I mean, if I could have 
my own way—lI would build schools, found almshouses, open 
soup-kitchens, establish charitable societits, and make the 


parish a model of comfort, cleanliness, and order, Prizes 


for industry and good conduct should be distributed at the 
charming school-feasts held in the park. At Christmas time 
I would keep open house, in the good old English style, and 
such as might choose to do so should come and go freely, at 
their own will and pleasure; there should be beef and 
plum-pudding for all; huge barrels of ale should be broached, 
and perhaps an ox roasted on the green. ‘Thus to live, in 
queen-like independence, seeking only the good of my loving 
subjects, far from the changes of the world, would be happi- 
ness, 

‘The picture is bright enough in imagination, but perhaps 
I might find the reality rather insipid. I have sometimes 


thought that an active life in the busy world would suit me 


well; for I have often longed to mingle in its conflicts, to 
struggle with its trials, and to fight bravely against the cur- 
rent of adversity, until I could make a name for my self, fun) 
honourable position in the minds of men. I am conscious of 
innate strength and energy to wrestle with and overcome 
misfortune, but I have not patience to endure little evils, or 
to fulfil 7¢¢¢/e duties. Any great privation I could bear with- 
out repining, for I should feel— 


“Tlow sublime a thing it is 
To suffer, and be strong ;’ 


but to devote my mornings to the amusement of my uncle, 
because the injuries he received ¢rom that fall of his horse 
oblige him to give up his usual occupations, is really intoler- 
able. And, as this is my only ‘positive trial—and many 
would call it a-very light one—I ought to be happy; but 
happy_I am not. 

“Now, if I were a man, everything would be different; I 
should then be free to follow my own tastes and inclinations, 


~and I would not remain an unknown or insignificant member 


of the society in which I might take a prominent and im- 
portant station. I would be a profound scholar, dwelling 
alone and unapproached in my mind-kingdom ; or a man ot 
science, penctrating the secrets and solving the mysteries of 
Nature, tracing to their cause all strange cffects, and astonish- 
ing my fellow-students by the depth” of my researches, ancl 
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the correctness of my results, Or I would be a poet, a bliss- 
fal dweller in the enchanted land; or a painter, glorying in 
the power of transferring to the lifeless canvas the beautifal 
ideal of mv artist-dreams; or a musician, of whose soul, 
sweet sounds and rich full harmonies are the life, the inner 
world, wherein it finds companionship and joy. It the crea- 
tive power were mune, such should be my choice, for these 
he real masters of the heart and mind, and that is the 
only m astery I covet. They, the heaven-gifted ones, are the 


true nobility of earth. whose claim even now is felt, and must 
d iV At know lt d, The aristocrac ot birth has be Ci) 


of wealth is—of genius shall be—pre- -eminent; and then 
.will have arrived the Golden Age, the ‘ better time’ so long 
expected. 
‘ How much Mrs. Maitland would be shocked, if she could 
see what I have just written! She would not even laugh, 
but with a eTuvVe smile she would say, ‘Should it be ithe 
endeavour of our existence to win art-triumphs =: Have we 
no higher mission: these vacue, passionate yearnings for 
the beautitul these earnest longings of our earth-clogged 


souls for the perfection from which they are fallen—tfor truth 
und by and roodne SS are emani itions from the Source ot 
holiness—can they be satistied with any loveliness in nature, 
Or any excellence attamable in art? Should they not rather 


be restrained and puritied, so that they may not, like the 
raven sent forth trom the ark, rest contented with whatever 
may rise above the world’s dark turbid waters, but may be 
urected heavenward :’-. Dear Mrs. Maitlarid, whose life is 
ie up of duties well performed, of all good thoughts and 
rous words and kind intentions, cannot understand my 


SS, 


“Ah, here she comes, with her pale sweet face and mourn- 


ing Gress, the very type of gentle womanhood,” 

Thi words were scarcely written, when a bough of the 
chem itis Which hung. across the window was put aside, and 
the widow : idy, thus highly praised, entered from the garden, 


4a beside her eulogist. Youth was long time passed, 
nad po ssed, ut th ere was “Te mething SO 
Winthing in the quiet smile and low sweet voice of Mrs. Mait- 


ney compensated for the absence of more brilliant 
rhis 
. . Ella!” she exclaimed “has not Mr. Hyde yet 
Tor vou | 
se | do so in future, because it seems as though 


pe GQ MY company without consulting my convenience ; 
& r\ ming at Cy) clock ! tor 
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my tap at the library door and ‘ May I come in,’ intimate a 
wish to enliven his solitude. That is a correct repetition of 
his last speech to me yesterday. ‘Thé dreaded hour is not 
vet arrived, and I am unwilling to anticipate my time of 
penance. 

“That is not right, Ella;”’ but the half-smile that accom- 
panied the mild rebuke counteracted its effect, and encou- 
raged Ella’s admirable mimicry of her tincle’s cold tone and 
formal manner—an amusement in which the thoughtless girl 
frequently indulged, and which Mrs, Maitland, though she 
disapproved of it, h: a not sufhcient decision to check. So 
she changed the subject. 

‘May Lask what employment has engrossed your atten- 
tion, to the neglec t of your studies? Is this an essay or an 
exercise ?”’ and she pointed to tlie P ipers which were scat- 
tered on the table. 

Neither,’ replied Ella, colouring. They are confessions 
ot—ot—at /least, thoughts, re flections—I was t talking to my- 
self on pi se that is the truth.” 

“Then they are strictly private,,and I must not ask to see 
them; though the beginning of one sentence has caught my 
eve, and Iam rather curious to know the conclusion: ‘If I 
could have my own way, I would’—May I not know what, in 
that case, you would do ?”’ 

Ella hesitated, and appeared to be following with attention 
the movements of a spider which had crept in from the 
garden, and was vainly endeavouring to retrace its way ; 
then, looking up, she said, with some embarrassment, ‘* If you. 
promise that you will not think me a very toolish child you 
may—am I not gracious }—you may read whatever you can 
decipher of these Confessions of a Young Lady; but remem- 
ber that they were not. intended tor the edification of any one 
but myself—so don't laugh, there’s a dear Mrs. Maitland. 
You know what you said about home missions—that has not 
much to do with the matter ; ; but L have been. scribbling this 
morning what I wished to say last night. Now don’t laugh, 
promise you will not. There, the clock is striking, I must be 
off, so I shall not see if you look prope rly grave, but please 
don’t laugh, if you can help it. Good-bye,’ and, with a look 


‘ot comic misery, Ella lett the room. She soon returned, how- 


ever, and saying, ‘* My uncle does not wish fof me, as Mr. 
Graham is. with him,” she sat down by Mrs. Maitland, and 
intently watched the expression of her countenance. ‘* Now 
you shall not see the last sentence ;’’ she exclaimed suddenly, 
placing her hand over it. 

‘Too late,-dear, I haye read it, and thank you for your 
mistaken but flattering opinion of me.”’ 


‘ 
; 
ian 


ELLA THORNTON: 


‘ Not mistaken, I am sure, and, indeed; not flattering ; ; how 
hould it be when I did not imagme you would ever know it >’ 
“1 did not doubt vour sincerity, my dear, but I cannot 
compliment Vor 1 on Vour penctration. Ou were more COT- 
rect ing that I co ld not un derstand your inc omprchen- 
ble desires. 

“Now vou are at me, said ion, 

“No, Tam quite serlk answered Mrs. Maitland ; and 
if vou will not look so very disconsolate, 1 will tell you what 
I really think of you. Dear child,” she continued earnestly, 
Se regrets are wrong, thev-are wicked, your discontent is 
rebellion against our heaven ly Father, for it is tacitly saying, 
‘Ay will, not thine, be done.’ No trouble has ever befallen 
vou, yet om u murmur; vou have all you can reasonably wish 
for, yet vou are dissatisfied ; you have the enjoyment of wealth 
without its r sponsibilties, which will come soon enough, and 
you should be gla i that you have not to bear them while you 
are voung and inexperienced.’ 

“Oh, of course I am the most enviable person in the 
world,” interrupted Ella, petulantly.. ‘‘ Very agreeable the 
position of Tantalus must hi ive been, with the means of satis- 
fying his cravings in sight, but beyond his reach; and the 
enchanted princess, in the German tale, who was spell-bound 
im a cavern, roofed, walled, and paved with sparkling gems 
and lived on there for ages, with all the warm teelings of life 
gushing up in her heart, and with no object on which to 
lavish them save a monstrous black dog, the guardian of her 
eautitul but abhorred prison—that lady ought to have 
verselt peculiarly fortunate; though I must ac- 
knowledge that 1 never before regarded the situation of either 
of these personages as part leulariy delightful.” 

“Do you think so now?’ inquired Mrs. Maitland, without 
remarking her ill humour. j 

| No; but itis possible that you may, as you seem to ima- 
gine that I have little cause to com pla n of my destinyy 

“ Excuse me, but I do not perceive the connection between 
Your position and those of either the wicked king of Phrygia, 
Wito Was supposed to suffer the just retributi n of his mis- 
seeds, OF Of tic poor victim of the magnificent sorcerer, con- 
GCMined a spiendp 


1d but w retche d captiy ity by some romance 


Writ pernaps, owing her and histo Ty to aw ander- 
pew nie 

| sappmess is so near me, but I cannot grasp it,’’ replied 

Aa, Passionate 


pola, passionately , ‘all that 1s, sO fair around me is shadow ed 


mtent, Ella. What can you wish for that you 


Weak. 
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~ have not? Mr. IIyde is almost a father to you; ; this paradise 
a is your home; and though you are secluded from the world, 
% which you may perhaps re gret, for young people naturally 


like society, yet vou should rather rejoice that you are not 
exposed to the numerous temptations which your ‘ardent and 
impressible disposition would render especi: ally dangerous.” 
‘* Do you suppose that, if a thief were caught before he had 
accomplished his dishonest designs, he would rejoice that, 
though he had been guilty in thought, he was innocent in 
deed? Not that I would vie ld to the allurements of the world, 
but I am sorry to be soe ffectually debarred from its pleasurvs. 
4 I long for what is forbidden, and it is too much to e xpect me 
to be glad that it is refused. Not that I care tor gaicty ; on 
the contrary, I fear its enervating effect on the mind, but this 
2 aimless and unvarying existence is so hateful, that any change 
would be welcome.”’ | 
‘‘My dear,’’ Mrs. Maitland began, in a tone of expostula- 
tion; but without heeding her, E lla continued vehemently, 
‘*T ought to be happy; but when we begin to talk of its be- 
. ing a duty to appreciate our own felicity, it is a certain proof 
that we do not feel it. You say that my uncle is kind to me. 
-_ ‘True. The sudden death of my poor father, which occurred 
while I was quite a baby, left my mother and myself with no 
means of support. Mr. Hyde came forward as a brother 
should. He gave us a home, and, when my dear parent was 
no more, he adopted her child; and he and my aunt ever 
treated me as their own daughter. Their little boy—one in- 
fant alone had been given to them—had died long betore ; 
and I verily believe’ that: their affection was buried with him; 
for good as they were to me, I could never take his place in 
their hearts. This was not strange, perhaps, but how could I 
love them, when I saw that, conscientiously kind as they 
were, they did not love me? Grateful to them both I have 
always been; and, now that my aunt is gone, I have some- 
times fancied that the childless mother may perhaps have felt 


- as lonely as the motherless girl; but I did not think so while 
~~ she lived. Had we understood each other, much might have 
oe been altered; but as it was, the weight of my obligations to 
a them both was a burden, and is so still. Now that my uncle 


has lost his wife, he, too, may know what it is to want some- 
_thing to cling to. I have known the fe eling long—but not 
‘now, Mrs. Maitland, not since you have been with me.” 
Mrs. Maitland was accustomed to look upon Ella as little 
more than a child; and this burst of feeling-—for extravagant 
as Ella’s words might appear, there was no ‘affectation i in them 
—this sudden utterance of sentiments so different from her 
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gentleman of small property, the management of domestic “me 


affairs and the practice of domestic economy, had been at 2 


nee her duty and her pleasure; and, as the wife of a clergy- 


‘man in a village like “sweet Auburn,” her household vir- “| 
ues were again exercised for the benefit of all around her. | @ 
Exactly suited for the sphere in which she moved, she cared ~ 
for nought beyond it. “ Woman,” she would say, “ cannot “Gy 
be an independent agent; to fulfil the purpose of her being— 7— 3 
to be the helpmate, not the rival of man—she must remain in “9 
her proper place, the fireside of her home.” At the com- ay 
mencement of her widowhood, she had come to stay at Grey- 
hurst, for Mrs, Hyde had been her schoolfellow in early years; “@ 


and, since the death of that lady, she had resided there en- “9 


‘tirely, in compliance with the wish of her deceased friend, in " # 


whose opinion she was a suitable ramps to be entrusted with “| : 
er yielding temper, gentle 
@isposition, and unworldly character, well fitted. her to be 


submissive companion of one possessed of a stronger will 

_ ‘han her own; but these very qualities, excellent though ae 
they were, rendered her incapable of gaining any great influ- 3 
ence over the unformed but active mind of the wayward and ¢ ay 
enthusiastic girl, or of controlling and directing the noble 


_ impulses with which it teemed—impulses sudden and unac- 


countable, which sprang up and blazed and died away, but “ey 
which blended firmness and sympathy might have trained  @ 
and cultivated, until the flickering and uncertain fire, easily — 9 
ignited and as easily quenched, had become a bright and “9 
Steady flame. Though a warm attachment had arisen be- 


evil to eradicate before the useful plants could blossom and aq 


_ ween them, Mrs. Maitland was too deficient in judgment, “4 
_ and perhaps in penetration, to use for Ella’s advantage the | 


bear fruit. As yet, however, the wilderness was unreclaimed, - 


80 Mrs. land need not have been so much startled by t a 
but thorny bramble whic | path. i “4 
ae ay, y ble which crossed her path, in the “7 


rr singular avowal of dissatisfaction with the lot, 
‘which her amiable but not very clear-sighted friend thought 


80 superiatively delightful. 
Fortunately, the young lady was spared the infliction of a a 
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common- nm remarks on the impropriety of her behaviour, 


and con ding with an exhortation to gratitude for being — 


ing her whims and wilful 
by the entrance of her maid, who handed her a go ies 

which were two small morocco cases, saying, “* Mr. yde”” 
(she was no servant of the squire’s she said, Miss Thornton 


Miss; but as I was coming toask if Ishould take out your 
riding dress, I brought them.” 
—_— * you, Bennett; give ve them to me, please, what can S 


after a moments consideration ; 


they be? Oh, about riding, 


was her young mistress) ‘‘ told Reynolds to take these to you, 


“ why, the horses are not ordered, but,.as Mr. Hyde does ee 


not want me this morning, I may as well out. Let Briggs 
that I shall soon be ready. ty.” 
Exit Mrs. Bennett, wondering, probably, what the flat 


maroon-coloured boxes can contain, if she has not already = oe 


gratified her curiosity. 


What can they be? jewellery, of course; a necklace, 
| perhaps—no, bracelets, for the cases are the same size—I am 
sure I have bracelets and necklaces, too, in abundance—but 
still, as this is my birthday, I sup my uncle thinks he — 


must give me some present, and course, like all men, he 
believes that girls care more jewels than for 
all the world | e. Well, I would as soon have them as 
Very,” said Mrs. Maitland, laughing. “How incon- 
sistent you are, Ella; how frequently you contradict your- 
Not at all. do not mean that I have nothing to wiah 


He for, but that I wish for no thing.” 


A delicate but just distinction ! | 
Neyer mind about distinctions now. ‘What can 
repeating, “* What can they be?” ay 
‘I would advise you to look, my dear.” 
having exhausted the pleasure of 
ing, Ella opened one of the little 
ture, exquisitely painted, of a very lovely creature, 
parently about her own age, and so like her, that it 
have passed for a portrait-of herself. With a 
_ clamation, she touched the spring of the other; the 
up, and another likeness, taken after the lapse of ee 


ight 
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14 ELLA THORNTON : 


sufficient; and. pressing it to her quivering’ lips, she cried, 
“Oh! mother, mother! ”’ 

“What can be the matter?’ exclaimed Mrs. Maitland ; 
but Ella turned her flushed and tearful face away without 
reply. Alarmed by her emotion, her friend rose quickly, 
and again asked its cause; but the orphan did not notice 
her: she saw but the image of her lost parent, and she was 
again the child that, ten short years ago, had knelt beside 
that parent’s knee, and said the prayer that parent's voice 
had taught her. One after another rose the memories of her 


unforgotten infancy, and the figure of her mother was in. 


every scene—leaning over her child’s low couch and smooth- 
ing its downy pillow, and wishing her good night; or with- 
drawing the curtains of the little bed, in the bright summer 
mornings, and wakening the slumberer with such a soft but 
fervent kiss as a mother’s lips alone can give. Now Ella 


remembered herself as playing by her mother’s side, or learn- 


ing from her some simple precepts of duty and obedience ; 
and clearly, oh! how clearly, did she remember the day 
when she sat beside her dying mother, and lisped the text, 
‘*Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of God;”’ and how her mother 
clasped her in a weak but a fond embrace, and breathed one 
last petition, that her child might early seek her God, and 
so become an inheritor of his kingdom. 

“Ella, Ella,”’ said Mrs. Maitland, and how strange her 
voice sounded; ‘‘are you dreaming? Are you not pleased 
with your uncle's present ?’”’ 

** Very pleased,”’ she answered absently. 

** Are they both portraits of Mrs. Thornton ?”’ 

* No—yes—I suppose so—this, at least, is my mother, my 
own dear mother.”’ | 
Mrs. Maitland passed her arm round her companion’s 
waist; she understood her agitation now, and tried to calm 


it by changing the direction of her thoughts. ‘How con- 


suderate of Mr. Hyde; they must have been very expensive. 
Look, dear, they are not fastened in, so you can have them 


. 


setas bracelet-clasps—rather too large for that, perhaps; or 


as brooches ; though it is impossible that they should look 
better than they now do, the dark velvet throws up the 
colours so well.” 

_ There’ was so little similarity between the two pictures, 
the L, se med scarcely possible that the laughing girl—with 
the ns ot hope in her sparkling eye, the bloom of youth 


geasth on her fair check, and an arch smile curling her 
Hauenty uttie mouth, as if, conscious of the power of her 


he mage, and challenged admira- 
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tion—could have grown into the pensive woman, from whose 
pure pale fade the traces of all earthly passion were ob- 
literated ; only in the liquid darkness of her lustrous eyes 
were depths of true maternal tenderness. The radiant love- 
liness and joyous air of the former, were as different from the 
tranquil beauty and spiritualized expression of the latter, 
as the sunny morning is from the starlight night. One was a 
Hebe, coloured with the brightest tints of the palette, the 
other was like,the Mater Dolorosa of Guido, only less lachry- 
mose ; and the resemblance in each instance was heightened 
by the disposition of the drapery, of the black and glossy 
hair, which wreathed with flowers flowed carelessly over the 
maiden’s shoulders, but was banded smoothly beneath the 
widow's cap, and the black hood which covered it. Could it 
be that time had made so great a change? No; time might 
have dimmed, but it could not have so subdued, and purified, 
and exalted. The gold, mingled with the dross; had been 
thrown into the furnace of. affliction; the worthless part 
was cast away, and the good metal came out refined from all 
alloy . Hence the resignation and the peace that gleamed like 

a serene twilight upon her counten nance, 

A glimmering of this passed through Ella’s mind, and now 
a word of counsel would have been well-timed, but, as had 
often happened betore, Mrs. Maitland let the right moment 
pass. A note had been enclosed in one of the cases, and 
when the lid was raised the paper had fallen on the table. 
Ella opened it, and read afew words from her uncle, in a 
polite and formal, but really kind manner, requesting her 
== acceptance of the gift which it accompanied, with the usual 
© wishes on the return of her birthday. 
must thank him immediately,’”’ she exclaimed, with 
tears glistening in hereyes. ‘ Oh! Mrs. Maitland, how 
good he is, and Iam so detestably ungrateful. How he has 
always studied my wishes, and I begrudge a few hours to 
relieve the tedium of his continement. Even now I will 
again offer to sit with him this morning.” 
oe  ‘‘ You are going to ride, dear, and you know Mr. Graham 
is with him.” 
je @6©=s “‘ I would rather not ride; and a few minutes ago I heard 


Gee carriage wheels going down the avenue, so I think Mr. 
| Graham must have left. I must thank my uncle, at all 
je €vents, and begin at once to be more grateful and dutiful, 
fee and try to be a “comfort to him.’ And taking up her treasures, 
ee she opened the door; then looking back, with a smile, she 
= said, ** After all, this may perhaps be my mission.”’ 
‘* And what was yours, Mrs. Maitland?” 
CARLA "MEREX. 
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WILTON GRAY’S PEEP INTO FUTURITY. 


| Wirron Gray sat one afternoon in atreasy chair 
by the fireside. He was not well, you may be sure, 
ér he would not have been there, for Wilton Gray 


was one of those energetic, restless men of business 


who never seem to want/a holiday, or to know how to 
employ one! But he had been laid up for some days 
with a severe cold, and although now rapidly recover- 


ing, he was not yet well enough to return to his. 
counting-house. So, with a book in his hand, and his: 


feet stretched out on a large ottoman, he was passing 
a quiet hour alone; for it was holiday-time, and his 


gentle, cheerful, little wife had gone out on an excur- 


sion of sight-seeing, with her troop of noisy, merry- 
hearted children. 

Wilton sat with his book in his hand, but he was 
evidently rather thinking than reading. He was 
thinking about:the probable and possible events of the 
coming twelve months; and as he, with the rest of 


mankind, had just crossed another of the boundary — 


lines of time, there was nothing very remarkable in 
the subject of his cogitations. It is natural for us, 
is 1t not, when the New Year, amidst mirth and 


music, has made her entrance into our dwellings. to ask. 


5 ° 
her what she has brought for us, and what she will 


give us? Certainly, there is not much use in askin 
these questions, because she gives us no response ; an 
her imperturbable silence, upon all matters connected 
with her future mission, disturbed, and at length, 
almost irritated, the mind of the reflective Wilton. He 


Was naturally of an anxious, unquiet turn of mind; 
always striving to know things which no one had ever 


been able to find out, and loving to ponder over any 
topic which: was enveloped in mystery and difficulty. 


To be sure, he had not much time for mental specula- | 
fon in his hurried business hours, yet even then he | 
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lume, how eminently adapted it is to stimulate inquiry, to impart know- 
ledge, to give pleasure, to foster early piety, and to aid the formation of 
a manly character. The work appears to me to be admirably conducted. | 
Its papers exhibit an interesting variety as to subject ; they often display ~ 
‘much talent and great skill; and they are always distinguished by their -. 
obviously useful tendency. Our families, Sunday- schools, juvenile Bible 
classes, would find their account in supporting and using the ‘ Youths’ 
_ Magazine.’ May it live to be a hundred years old ! | | 
“ Walworth, Dec. 21, 1854." | “ T. BINNEY.” 


| “The ‘ Youths’ Magazine’ has run a long course of usefulness. For 
= fifty years, nearly, it has contributed to imbue the minds of the young 
@ with sound moral and religious principles. To its influence many date 
™ their good start in life, and devotedness toGod. Always well conducted, — 
I cannot but hope that now it has fallen into the hands of spirited pub- 
| lishers it will advance with the times, increase its circulation, and extend 
610665 “ JAMES SHERMAN.” 


| « The Youths Magazine’ has known to me for yours ; my 

me children take it monthly, I trust with much profit: it has often fur- — 
Se nished me with anecdotes on useful subjects in my various parochial meet- 
me ings for the spiritual benefit of my ‘people ; the poetry is remarkable for its 

72 excellence and its attractive character. I always buy every old volume I 
=e see at a bookseller’s, however old it may be, for it is sure to contain much 
me that is valuable. May the blessing of the Lord continue to be with it. 
“ Brown. 
“ Christchurch Dee. 10, 1854. 


a “ My dete Sir,—I can say with great truth, and you may publish it, 
seethat I deem the ‘ Youths’ Magazine in all respects worthy the increased 
ie biroalation which is desired for it, not only among the young people of our 
@ereligious households, but also among the young men and maidens of the 

community at large. Iam, yourstruly, — | 

Gower Street, Dec. 9.” 3 Brocx.” 


= “Srr—A long time ago—when the present series of the ‘Youths’ — 
s Magazine’ was published—I had some fears that the alterations would not 

m= be improvements, These fears, you will probably remember, I ventured to 

| express. They were soon dissipated. Let me congratulate you on the 

Smany improvements in the publication—the spirit of evangelical truth 

‘which pervades, and, as I hope, the success which attends your labours. 

Bit isa long period to look back upon—more than forty years—that the 

m=.‘ Youths’ Magazine’ has been a favourite with me, and my numerous 

family (eleven). Hoping You may be helped and encouraged in all 

your labours, | I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“ Black Rock, Brighton, Dec. 18th, 1854.” 
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of the National Oherch, Crown Oowrt 


; Or, Blessed Life 


Fourth Thousand. Foolscap 8vo, 7s. cloth. 
“There are few who may not read the ‘ Benedictions’ wuh ecole we 
doubt not that it will be extensively read.”—Lclectic Review. 
“The volume before us is quite the best of ite predecessors. In 


some respects we ae 
“*Benedictions’ is very carefully written, aboundi in passages of true a 


eloquence, as well as in aphoristic sen sentences.” The 


Voices of the Night. 13th thousand, | 
enlarged. Foolseap 8vo, J cloth. 


| «We can emphatically call this volume s book for the Christian.”"—Christian | 


“The great charm charm of the present volume is, that it presents something of s ae 
Voices of the Day. 10th thousand, 
enlarged. Foolscap 8vo, 7s. cloth. | 


“Dr, Cum renders, like his hearers, are carried a a torrent 
of eloquence: they feel that an earnest man is addressing them. 


Voices of the Dead. 7th thousand. 
8vo, %. cloth. | 


“This work is one of a series of somewhat similar the others 
the Night’ and “Voices of the Day.’ They ust and 


of much power and beauty.” 
Christ receiving Sinners. 20th thousand, § 


Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. | > 
At the earnest solicitation of many persons, a cheaper edition 


" Most heartily do we commend this volume.” —Christian Lady's Magazine. — 


God History; or, Facts illustrative 
e and wid of G | 
Bighth enlarged Edition. Feolscap Bro cot 


we doubt not, will command an extensive sale” | 


SHAW, 27, So utham pton Row, Russell Sq. 
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would be harassing himself with fruitless imaginings 


about some fresh plan which he had adopted, or some ~ 


impending evil which he feared. It was not that he 
dreaded sorrow, or could not bear disappointment, but 
he had a great dislike to uncertainty and suspense, 
and always said that if he knew what was going to 
happen, he could meet it with courage, and, perchance, 
with calmness. No wonder that the lines which he 
had just been perusing were so congenial to his taste. 


They were these, or something like them— 


‘‘ The future! Yet itis not that I dread 
The sorrows which perhaps are gathering there : 
If bitter trials were before me spread, oe 
I would not shrink from my appointed share. 
Who would expect upon this sin-stained earth 
Perpetual joy and never-fading mirth? 


‘ But, oh! it is the strange uncertainty 
’ Which wraps itself round life’s untrodden way— 
The dark suspense—the fearful mystery— 
Which cast their shadows o’er each coming day, - 
Which makes me tremble ;—would that I could scan 
The future, and unravel all its plan!” 


“Ah, if I only could!” sighed Wilton to himself. 
“If I could only tell, now, at this commencement of 
another year, the events which will certainly mark it, 
how much more contented I should be. I don’t like 
going on alwaysin thedark. Perhaps I am expecting 
to be very happy, and then some heavy trouble comes 
and almost crushes me down; or perhaps I am anti- 
cipating some great sorrow, and on the contrary, I 
meet with unexpected joy. How much misery in 
either case 1 might have been spared, could I have 
foreseen the course of events ! How strange we know 
so little of the future! It must be for our good, cer- 
tainly, or else God would have arranged it otherwise ; 
and yet I feel somehow as if it would be a great relief 
to my mind if I could just take a peep into reer 

And yet Wilton Gray was a Christian! ou 
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18 WILTON GRAY’S PEEP INTO FUTURITY. 


hardly thought so, perhaps, dear reader, and I must 
confess I had almost forgotten it. But 1 am not sure 


whether you and I might not present quite as incon- 


sistent an appearance as he does to others, if our 


secret thoughts were thus unfolded to them; nay, & 


robably we are doing so now by our daily actions! 
on let that pass; we are busy with Wilton 
Gray just now, and won’t stop to scrutinize ourselves. 
How long Wilton Gray had sat there by the fire- 


_ side, fretting over his ignorance of coming events, I do 


not exactly know; but the shades of evening had begun 
to gather over the wintry sky, and he was wishing for 
his wife’s return, that he might ring for tea, when he 
fancied that he heard some one speaking to him. He 
listened and looked round, and beheld a shadowy form, 
which he at once recognized as the Spirit of the New 


Year, who thus addressed him :— 


“Thy desire, foolish and presumptuous as it is, 1s 
granted—at least in part. i ain commissioned to re- 
veal to thee two or three of the most important events 
which will occur to thee during my stay with thee.” 

Overjoyed at this unhoped-for favour, Wilton was 
eagerly pouring forth his thanks, when the spirit 
gently stopped him:—“ Wait,’ she said, “until thou 
hast taken thy = at futurity. Now, look.” 


. Wilton gazed as directed, and saw a life-like picture, 


representing himself as a rich and prosperous man. 
Instead of being perplexed, as he now often was, with 


bills which he had to meet, and debts which he could G 


not recover, he was in the possession of a thriving and 
unrivalled business, which brought in large profits and 
required but little labour. He was a great man in his 
line. He had plenty of money, plenty of influence, 
plenty of friends. 

“When will this come to pass?” he exclaimed, 
eagerly. | 

“Within six months,” was the answer. 

Wilton was so enraptured with the thought of his 
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wealth, that he did not heed what passed around him, 


= . and to his great surprise he found himself the next 
| moment in his own counting-house, busily engaged 
with his ordinary affairs. It was the same old spot, 
and there were the same old faces about him, and he 


himself, with his pen in his hand and his ledger opened 
on the table, looked just the same as usual; and yet 
he felt that a change had passed over him, and that 
surrounding objects seemed to wear a different aspect. 
His mind was restless and distracted, and his thoughts 
were constantly wandering into the future. He won- 
dered by what happy events his predicted good fortune 
was to be realized ; whether a sudden windfall would 
occur; or whether a gradual but rapid increase in his 
business would lead to the desired result. It was no 
marvel that, with his attention thus abstracted from 
the present, he filled his ledger with innumerable 


= errors, and made his sharp head-clerk stare with the 


irrelevancy of his remarks; and at length he was so 
ashamed of his repeated mistakes, that he got up from 
his seat, put on his hat, and went out. His mind 
must recover its equilibrium before it could balance the 
varying claims of pounds, shillings, and pence. “ Be- 
sides,’’ as he argued to himself, “ there was no occasion 
for him to stick so close to the old counting-house now ; 
he had slaved himself long enough, and had fairly 
earned a little relaxation. And, indeed, since he was 
sure of the harvest, why should he trouble himself so 
much about the culttre of the soil? There was no 
occasion for him to work so hard as he had done, when 
in six months’ time he would have all that he wanted.”’ 

Thus Wilton reasoned ; and in accordance with this 
reasoning he very soon acted. He did not exactly 
intend to neglect the means because the end was cer- 
tain, but practically and in a great measure he did so. 
He became indolent and careless. Each day he went 
later to his counting-house, and left it earlier ; and if 
there was any business which he did not feel in the_ 
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seldom. to please those w gave 
orders; and to be fidgety or seli- 
‘his and his politences were soon 
_ exhausted. His replies were short and abrupt, and @ 
‘manner anything but tradesman-like. Not that 
purposely neglected or offended his customers; but 
=e thoghtts: werre: so of his anticipated wealth, 
pirit was so elated with the prospect, that:he 
not descend with ease and equanimity tothe 
monotony of every-day = 
quainted with Wilton's secret, 


his painstaking inte presumption. And in 
what a change for the worse! The sweetfeee @ 
of daily dependence upon his heavenly Father, 
wad ef reliance upon His blessing, had gradually passed 
and with its loss he unconsciously grew Jess 
ioe e-minded and consistent in other respects. As & 


ked more at the things are seen 


his e ple, followed by 


ward steps. His ne s down 
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| of ways: instead of looki 


e to unfold to him another page 
= Wilton with as 


do so; but when he was not there—and he was so 


often nat; there !—they naturally took advantage of 
his absence, and began to exemplify the trath of the § 
= quaint old: proverbs, “ Like master, like man,” and- #$@ 
When the cat's away, the mice will 


‘trifl ig pleasure-loving habits were 


| was tins all, for those who learnt to ro their 
= of his time, soon found out the way todefraudhimeof = = & 


_ bis money; and one.of his clerks:abseonded with large 


4 in his possession. Deeply did Wilton Gray feel 
that. It was not the loss of the gold which he cared @ 
for; but the consciousness of his owneulpableneglect 


weighed heavily upon his ‘conscience. For £ 


Bertram, the clerk, was a well-dis _well-brought- | 


= up youth—the only son of his widowed mother—who 
| hed been entrusted to Wilton’s charge, with the @ 


that he would look after him, and keep 
hia, Wilton had left him to take care of himse 


g 
had not only suffered him to run into a 


| Ob} Wilton Gray, would: it for 
better for you if had never taken that into 


at once, a5 Wilton was mournfully 


( tion of character, the Spirit of the New Year 8 again 


to him, and informed him that she hadcome 


of his existence. 


“What event have now to: foretell ?” asked 


he thought of her last visit. 


= The answer was slowly and “The : 
S wife whom thou so fondly and deserv a 
be parted from thee by death. Before race 
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22 WILTON GRAY’S PEEP INTO FUTURITY. 


As he listened in mingled terror and despair, the 


spirit vanished. He was alone, and he was glad that 


he was alone, and that there was no ae to — 
his irrepressible agony. So great was his anguish, — 
that the stood in cold drops upon his 
brow; for he was devotedly attached to his wife; 
some people would have said that he almost idolized 
her. He had married her when he was just entert 


- upon life; and she had shared with him the toils 


perplexities of an up-hill career. Her affection had — 


animated him, and her sympathy had cheered him | 


through many a bygone struggle. And gentle as she | 
was, and all-clinging in her attachment to him, he 
had often see to her for support in moments of 
weakness, and had never found her fail him. — 

How could he bear the separation from such a wife? — 
How could he part with one so loved and cherished ? 
And yet it must be! A few brief fleeting months, 
and “the delight of his eyes’? would have left his — 
dwelling ; his children would be motherless ; and he— | 
oh, he d not think of himself! the thought was 
too overwhelming, and he could only pace the room 
like one half-distracted. 

And conceive, if you can, what were his feelings, 
day after day, as he gazed upon his loving wife, with © 
the’ harrowing consciousness that the ties which 
linked them here must shortly be severed. He was 
completely unnerved. He tek te heart for anything. 
He had lost all interest in his former pursuits, and he 
shrank with a morbid dislike from every fresh effort. © 
His eagerly-expected prosperity—what cared he for it 
now P A gloom seemed to have fallen upon all — 
around; his favourite pleasures were distasteful to — 
him, and every moment lest he should 

reeive the first toms of some fatal m im 

Oh, Wilton Gray, would you not have been far 
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happier if you had never sought to penetrate the 
raysteries of futurity ? 
x * 
There was the sound of merry childish voices in 
the hall, and then the eager pattering of little foot- 
steps up the stairs, and in another minute five or six 
healthy-looking, happy-tempered boys and girls rushed 
into the room, laden with toys and trinkets which 
they were in a hurry to display to — “Look at | 
my Noah’s ark, papa,’ exclaimed Harry, as 
clambered up Wilton’s knee. “And my waggon and 
horses! ’’ shouted little Arthur, in a perfect ecstacy 
of delight. While the elder ones more quietly, but 
not less earnestly, put in a claim for their share 
of his attention; and mamma stood a little in the 
background, in evident admiration of the whole group, 
papa included. She did not stand there long, how- 
ever, for she hastened the children away to take off 
their wo telling them that tea would soon be 
ready, and that they would make papa’s headache 
worse with so much noise. Away they went like 
obedient children as they were, and their 
mother followed them; and then Wilton rubbed his 
eyes, and looked half-dreamingly about him, as if un- 
certain where he really was. He gave the fire a 
vigorous stir in order to rouse it into a cheerful 
blaze, that he might be able to see more clearly, and 
he was speedily convinced that he was sitting, as he 
had been all that afternoon, in his own comfortable 
drawing-room: and that the predictions respecting 
“his business’’ and “his wife’’ were fictions, instead 
of realities. And right thankful was Wilton Gray 
that they had proved so. Oh, how happy he felt in 
his ignorance of the future; how rejoiced he was to 
be able to throw away the knowledge which he 
fancied he had acquired. He wanted no more peeps 
into futurity. He had been dreaming, then! 


| 
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well, my dear, it doesn’t signify ; it might have been 
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Well, dear reader, you must decide that pomt asmay @ 
be most satisfactory to yourself, for Wilton Gray would: — 
never give any conclusive opinion respecting it. He al- 
ways inclined to the belief of its being something more 
than a dream, although what that “something ”’ was, 

‘ie either could not, or did not choose to define ; but 
if his wife maintained, as she generally did, that it 
was only a dream, he would quietly reply, “ Very 


a dream.” 

So here the matter is left, dear reader, to your wise 
arbitration; and if you will only learn from it the 
useful lesson which it taught Wilton Gray, I shall 
feel inclined to say with him, that “it doesn’t sig- 
nify ’’ how you regard the medium through which it 
was imparted. 

You have just entered upon another year. A new — 
and untrodden path lies before you; and as you 
stand gazing upon the outstretched future, it may 
be said to you as Joshua said to the Israelites, “ Ye 
have Pos pone this way heretofore ;’’ you are un- 
acquainted with its you cannot sketch 
its windings, nor distinguish its diversified features ; 
you do not know its dangers, you are a stranger to 
its charms, And it is well that you are thus ignorant 
of the future. Be thankful that its coming scenes 
are hidden from your view, for it is in loving wisdom — 
that God has concealed them. He knows that the - 
clear perception of them would be injurious to your 
real welfare and happiness, and therefore He rehiate a 
to unfold to you the panorama of life. But He bids @ 
you trust in ‘Him, and simply follow where He guides 
you; assuring you that all things are working to- 
gether for your good, and that what you do not knoe 
now you shall know hereafter. Then banish al 
corroding anxiety about the morrow; check each §@ 
vain longing to understand those secret things which G 
belong unto the Lord your God; and with quiet and 
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childlike confidence in your heavenly Father, go forth 


with the New Year as she hastens to traverse her 


- appointed way—casting all i care upon Him who 


careth for you, and gladly leaving in His hand the 
all-tender and all-skilf ul arrangement of your daily 
life. 
-« With cheerful mind the path of duty run: 
God nothing does, nor suffers to be done, 


But what thou wouldst thyself, couldst thou but see 
Through the events of things as well as He. 


‘‘ And murmur not if now from thee He hides 
His loving plans; but follow where He guides; _ 
Then both in earth and heaven thy song shall swell 
The praise of Him who doeth all things well! ”’ 


ALICE H——. 


WILLY’S RETURN.* 
PART FIRST. 


Att was over! I was orphaned; and love’s severed golden chain, 
That had girt my happy childhood, might be never linked again. 
My father by my mother slept beneath the dark yew-tree, 

And there was no one left to grieve for Willy's sake but me. 


I still lived in our cottage, but it seemed so lone, so drear, 
So haunted by sad visions of its former love and cheer, 
I could not bear its solitude, and so at my request 


_ My mother's aged sister came to dwell and be my guest. 


Widowed in youth, and early 'reft of all her children, well 

It pleased her of her ancient griefs in plaintive voice to tell; 
And lovingly to brood above her blighted heart's distress, 
Until I felt but lonelier for her kindred loneliness. 


Because it seemed so wrong to me to sorrow for the dead, 

Who slept with hape immortal like a glory o'er them shed, 

And to weep for dove-eyed cherubs flown away to Eden’s bowers, 
Who might have been—what Willy was—in this bad world of ours. 
* Vide pp. 244 and 344, vol. iv. 
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Yet still I loved her, for the love she bore my mother’s name, 

And for her own meek gentleness and life that none might blame ; 
And she loved me, and oftentimes would stroke my brow and say, 
“Come, cheer thee! those are never lost for whom true hearts still 


pray!” 
[ strove to think it was so, but nine tedious years went by, 

While many an anxious prayer I prayed that brought me no reply, 
And heard of deeds I could but blame when Willy bore a part, 
Till the very wish that prompted hope sank fainting in my heart. 


‘Twas early in October, sunny afternoon, 
When the russet leaves were quivering to the robin’s cheery tune, 
And a Jingering bloom and fragrance hung about the garden flowers, 
That seemed a dying memory of the gorgeous summer hours. 


We sat beside the open door, to feel the pleasant breeze, 

And the lace upon its pillow lay unwoven on my knees, . 
The while | watched the broad highway among the fields below, 
And the footpath up the hill-side, as my sire did long ago. 


I saw a traveller leave the road, to climb the steep ascent, 
Through field and copse and hop-ground bare, his weary course he bent, 
And past the withered heather bloom and through our garden gate 


He came, and stood unrecognized before us as we Sate. 


I might have known him, when the latch, whose spring no stranger 
knew, 

Gave way at once beneath his touch, and wide the wicket flew, 

And the old, half-blind, half-crazy dog, that never left my feet, 

Went stumbling down the garden path his coming step to meet. 


Bat I did not know him till he laid on mine a thin cold hand, 

And sinking by me on a chair like one too faint to stand,  —s_—=™ 
He looked into my face through tears that swelled but did not fall, 
And said, “ Reproach me as you will, for 1 deserve it all.” 


I had nursed a caged pet linnet, long before when but a child, 

But it stele from my caresses to be once more free and wild, 

And a fearful hailstorm rose and beat, and when its wrath was o'er, 
I found my linnet bruised and maimed beside the cottage door, 


I could as soon have raised a hand to crush that wayward thing, 
While fluttering on my bosom with torn plume and broken wing, 
As I could have said’a word to bow my brother's drooping head, 
So I wound my arms about his neck, and kissed his cheek instead. 
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He stayed with us, I tended him with fondest love and care, 
And never spoke of what was past, except to God in prayer. 
But hectie flushed his wasted cheek and lit his full, bright eye, 
And I felt that like my truant bird he came to me to die. 


It was a cruel, slow disease that wore his life away, 
And his stricken heart within him pierced by deeper suffering lay; 
But silently he bore it all, and gave no outward sign ; 


Of the anguish that consumed his soul to any eye but mine. ~\ 


But I knew when the sharp pain made the wan cheek whiter still, 
And marked the pale lips trembling oft despite the firm bold will ; 
And heard when night hushed all around in slumber calm and deep, 
My brother pace his chamber racked by thoughts that would not sleep. 


I spoke to him of hope and heaven; alas! it was in vain: 
He listened to me moodily, and answered not again: 
Till I was fain to cease, and lift a silent prayer above, 


That He whose hand had pierced would heal the brother of my love. 


ARE YOU AT WORK? 


A youne man of strong passions and burning zeal, 
was passing with eager haste along the road which 
led to the city of Damascus. His errand was one of 
, cruelty and oppression. There had arisen during the 
last few years among the religionists of his country, a 
new and rapidly-increasing sect, which met with de- 
termined and powerful opposition from the leading 
men of that age. The spirit of ‘sere raged 
furiously against the peaceful. and loving disciples of 
the despised Nazarene; and our youthful traveller 
was distinguished for his ardent participation in the 

efforts which were made to crush a exterminate 
them. He was proceeding now to Vamascus for the 
purpose of arresting and imprisoning, without. regard 
to age and sex, every adherent to the new faith. But 
on his way to the city, before he could accomplish his 
murderous design, a sudden light of unearthly in- 
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tensity and brightness, flashed around him ; and in the 
midst of his terror and amazement Christ revealed 
himself to him as the real object of his bitter and 
unrelenting persecution. Few but all-subduing were 
the words of that injured but forbearing Saviour, and 
it was the thrilling remonstrance which fell from His 
lips, that awakened this memorable inquiry in _.the 
humbled and softened heart of the repentant Saul, 
“ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” eS 

Eighteen Rateries have rolled away since the 
occurrence of this remarkable noon-day vision; and it 
has never been repeated. That radiant glory which 
dimmed the icatour of the meridian sun i not 
burst across our path, startling us by its magnificence, 
and awing us by its mysteriousness; and there is no 
audible voice from heaven appealing to our personal 
consciousness of sin, and enkindling the best emotions 
of our heart. And yet, dear reader, has the Saviour 
never spoken to you? has He never disclosed Himself 
in the glory of His character, and the greatness of 
His love, to your wondering apprehension? In the 
seclusion of your quiet chamber, or amidst the hal- 


lowed engagements of the sanctuary ; while perusing 


some simple and affectionate treatise, or when bending 
over the pages of the Sacred Volume, have you not 
heard “a still small voice’? pleading earnestly with 
you, and striving to win your immediate devotedness 
to God's service? And at such a moment, if you 
were “ not disobedient to the heavenly vision,” if you 
did not stay to “confer with flesh and blood,” was not 
this the ready response of your touched and deeply- 
meer heart,--“ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
or 
_ Qh, it is a blsssed thing for us when our natural 
and self-will is thus exchanged for a 
child-like, subm:ssive, and teachable spirit; when, in- 
stead ot leaning: to our own understanding, or con- 
forming ourselves ‘to the maxims of the world around 
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us, We ate made willing to sit at the feet of J esus, and 
are anxious to learn of Him. For, when the language 
of our heart is, “ Lord, what wilt rHou have me to 
do?’ we are in our right position ; we are recognizing 
Christ’s authority to direct us ; Christ’s claim to our 
unquestioning obedience. Nor are we trying to evade 
that authoritative claim by concealing ourselves in the 
mist of vague generalities, but there is a frank and 
cordial avowal of our individual responsibility in our 
utterance of the inquiry, “ Lord, what wilt Thou have 
mE to doP”’, And an uncontrollable desire for action 
also evidences the sincerity of our self-consecration ;— 
Lord, what wilt Thou have me To 

Dear young reader, if you love Christ, I am sure 
you are longing to work for Him. You want to be 
actively employed in His service; you wish to tell 
others of His goodness, that you may enlist them for 
‘His disciples. You have an irrepressible desire to be 
doing something. This is a right state of feeling. As 
everything that is healthy in the natural world is put- 
ting forth its germs of life, so must the Christian be 
ever exerting his energies, and developing his powers. 
‘We want men of hot hearts, to tell of the a of 
Christ,” said a converted Chinese. And you might 
as well try to stay the tide of the ocean as to check 
the progress of those ardent emotions which are en- 
kindled in the young Christian’s mind. “ While I 
mused,”’ said David, “ the fire burned, then spake I 
with my tongue.” It matters not how low ly the posi- 
tion, nor how limited the capabilities ; where there is 
a real and earnest desire to work for Christ, work will 

be found and work will be done. 
Look at that poor old woman in yonder almshouse. 
She is quite a cripple, unable to walk or stand, and 
her fingers are twisted by rheumatism into all kinds 
of shapes. A visitor, on entering her apartment, finds 
her busy with some religious tracts. “ Well, Mrs. 
H-——, what are you doing?” “Oh, sir,” she re- 
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plies, “ I am sorting my tracts.” What for?” “To 
Ee send out to my neighbours.” - The fact, is, that she 
EE received, from time to time, these tracts from richer 
By friends, and then employed some one to carry them 
oF round the spacious court of almshouses in which she 
(i lives; and her work is to keep up a regular supply" 
| Be and exchange. Thus poor old Ellen, in the almshouse, 
oe finds some way to be useful. 

1 aT There lived in a poor cottage a girl of sixteen. The 
i p only means of instruction ever enjoyed by her did not 
| i last for more than six months, but her mind was 
| BI awakened by an ardent desire for knowledge. After 
; Be she had learned by heart the few books within her 
. reach, she took the Bible, and though she had seldom 
i heard the Gospel preached, yet the Spirit of God in- 
it | spired her with wonder, as she read the story of a 
i t Saviour’s love. Her wonder was changed to fear; 
‘i she was humbled; she sought pardon; and with a 
a i; sense of forgiveness, came the inquiry, What she, a 
if poor ignorant child, could do for her Saviour? She 
te 3 thought of her brothers; she read to them, over and 
im ~ over again, the lessons she had learned from the Bible. 
fe She had heard of Sabbath schools, and with a deter- 
i mination to establish one among the few neighbours 
£ im her vicinity, she persuaded her father to lend his 


kitchen for a school-room. Soon her school increased ; 


i old men and middle-aged came, and the youthful 


teacher was happy. 

Years — and in place of scores, hundreds were 
seen in that school each returning Sabbath, and it is 
now in the midst of a flourishing village. A neat church 
stands by the side of the old kitchen, and the songs of 
Zion echo trom its walls; and the voice of the Gospel 
minister is heard from its pulpit on the Lord’s day. 
That teacher sleaps! She has gone to receive the 
commendation—* She hath done what she 
COMIC, 


Yes, she has ceased from her labours; but mark 
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the sequel. A brother, who listened to the first 
lessons of holiness that trembled on her lips, is pre- 
paring for the ministry; others are devoted, useful 
Christians; and one of the scholars is already on 
missionary ground. Verily, “she hath done what she 
could.”’ 

Dear reader, will you not be stimulated by such 
examples as these? At the commencement of an- 
other year, when past mercies and present obligations 
lie fresh in your memory, will you not ask with re- 
newed seriousness and solicitude, the question “ Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?”’ 

And if you do ask, a reply will assuredly be given. 
Only, you must not be disappointed if it is not m- 
stantaneously vouchsafed. “Arise and go into the 
city,’ said our Saviour to the inquiring Saul, “and 


it shall be told thee what thou must do.’’ And there 


he had to wait three days before the answer came. 
And so it is perhaps with you; you have not yet re- 
ceived a definite reply. And you are disposed to be 
restless and discontented. Guard against this tempta- 
tion, for it is a temptation. Satan finds that he can- 
not lessen the ardour of your zeal, and therefore he 
is trying to fan it into a spirit of fretfulness. He is 
endeavouring to make you think that you cannot be 
growing in the spiritual life, unless you are always 
acting, always talking, always doing. 

Remember, God’s activity is not Satan’s restlessness. 
You must combine patient waiting with earnest seek- 
ing. It is through the diligent and prayerful use of 
appointed means that God generally gives His direc- 
tions; look for them through that channel, and it will 


not be long before you hear a voice saying unto you, 


“This is the way, walk thou in it.” 
And the happiness which results from loving and 


self-denying efforts in the service of Christ, can be — 


understood only by those who have experienced it. 
[t is a joy so pure, so deep, that those who have once 
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tasted it, are never willing to part with it ; and while 
health and stre neth are continued to him, the 
Christian labours with unwearied ardour to promote 
the advancement of Christ’s kingdom. And even 
with life’s failing powers, how reluctant he 1s to give 
ever his active exertions. The late Rev. John 
Campbell, in attending one morning the early com- 
mittee meeting of the Religious Tract Society, met 


an old friend Jeaning on the balustrade that led to 
the breakfast-room, ‘and unable to proceed rep a 


difficulty of breathing. “ Why, Mr. Townsend,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Campbell, “is this you? You ought es 
to have come in this state to our meetings. You have 


attended them for a long time, and’ you should now 


leave that work for younger men.” Looking upon his 
friend with a countenance brightened by the thought 
that was struggling for utterance, Mr. Townsend 
rejoined with his characteristic energy ; “‘ Oh Johnny, 
Johnny, man, it is hard to give up working in the 
service of such a Master!” 

Dear reader, are you working for that gracious 
Master 

C. 


CALVARY. 


Ah! lovely, mournful Calvary ; 
No spot on earth can sweeter be 
So sad or comforting to me, 
As Calvary. 


When ‘neath the cross I lonely lie, 

Upwards I lift my glistening eye 

To Him who came to bleed and die 
On Calvary. 


Ife gently calms my troubled breast, 
And lulls my rising fears to rest, 
And soon I feel serenely blest 


On Calvary. 
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THE VOICE OF THE NEW YEAR. 


When I forsake my dearest Lord, 

And hear the'threat’nings of His word, 

Sweet thoughts of peace will He afford 
From Calvary. 


When I’m bereft of earthly friends, 
To me His gracious help He lends, 
And healing promises He sends 

: From Calvary. 


When sickness doth my peace invade ; 
When on a bed of death I’m laid, 
I'll turn me to thy soothing shade, 

Sweet Calvary. 


I ’ll dying, clasp the accursed tree, 

Where Jesus hung in shame for me, 

And gained o’er Death the victory, 
Oe On Calvary. 


Oh! when Tov art by sin o’erprest, 
And guilty fears shall fill thy breast, 
‘Then turn, and thou shalt find thee rest 
| On Calvary. 
Ham, H, E. W. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEW YEAR. 


Be wise to-day—’tis madness to defer ! 


‘'To-pay if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts.”” These striking words are addressed to all 
sinners, but especially, at this season, to the YOUNG, 
tor “ To-pay’’ seems to mark some peculiar period ; 
and certainly the first day of the year is a period 
peculiar and eventful. It reminds us of past mercies 
received, and of new mercies required. Mercies sin- 
gular and countless : life continued, health preserved, 
‘supplies afforded. The voice of Scripture, God's own 
voice, calls to gratitude and praise: what numbers have 
been called out of time into Eternity! Here a widow 
laments the loss of her husband, there a father records 
his tears at the death of a son! Yet we are preserved, 
spared a little longer ! 
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in the morning 


New Year’s voice calls for consIpERATION, | 
_ Pebels agninst God, depraved by the contaminating @ 
influence of sin, liable to the penalty of Eternal Cons. 
long have you lived in this state, 
perhaps without God, without Christ, and conses 

of quently without hope in the world; a slave to the] 

and tempers, and maxims, and 
this vain, sinful, perishing world! What? 

_ have you never pr-yed to 3; never felt alarm on @ 

_- aevount of your sins; never sought the salvation of 
| _ your precious soul through the atoning blood a @ 
Jesus; never reflected on the incalculable value of @ 
-_-- your soul! Is it possible that you, who were born of | 
___-- phous parents, and instructed by them in the ways of | 

_ ‘Piety, that you, who have heard so many gospel mm 
sermons, that you, who have been so often invited to @ 


 ¢ome to Christ, to repent of your sins, to turn untd 


_ Lord, ‘to prepare for death ; is it possible that 


; you have arrived at your present age, and are still 


poor sinner, 
‘Will you sport 


thou not from this time, from this 


Vitation to 


\ 


following the course of this world, still indifferent to 
the salvation of your immortal, 


of your youth: hearken, how 
__-muldly and yet how powerfully it. speaks. Wilt 
“me, My Father, Thou art the guide of youth I 


_ dove them that love Me. and | & 
shall find Ma" Here there Me corte 


doubt, no uncertainty. It is the Lord 


gracious. im] 
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—after death the Ju 
tence—Como ye bl 
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young fresh, and gay, but frail and 

weak, and exposed to the ravages of time and death! 
what the = 
saith.” ‘If our beloved Queen Victoria wereto 
‘to you, would you be indifferent, i 


"The voice say * Hear Hear 


and inattentive?-—oh no, you would receive 


mptitude. ‘But it is Ow infinitely greater than 


ueen Victoria, it is your Creator, your Preser er a 


your Judge; it is the Lorp that addresses you, at 


_ whose presence angels bow, and devils tremble. Hear 
voice—hear it with wonder, with love, with obe- 
nce. Hear it now, this day; you may never hear = 


it ‘To-morrow you ma mm what 


will then be your condition 


A point of time, a 
‘Removes you to that 
Or shuts you up in hell 


this word spe 
N ow is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation. 
—“The day short period—soon gone! It says, 


| while it pauses and looks on us, “ What thine ee 
findeth to do, do it with thy might, for thereisno 838 
work, nor device, nor knowl » nOF wisdom inthe 
whither thou goest.”” goest, goest daily, 


ourly, constantly; while thou art 


following the world, at the p y-house, the 
the b —thou art going to the : 


shall sound, ‘and the dead shall be raised incor- 


ruptible? Ob, my beloved 
e decision—the sen- =f 
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rt, and attend to it with cheerfil 


er the grave? What the 
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36 MINISTERING TO CHRIST. 


The voice utters a seasonable caution. “ Harden 
not your hearts,” be not careless, do not delay—do not, 
trifle with sin—think seriously, pray earnestly—decide — 
promptly—leave the world—cleave to God—apply to 
the Holy Spirit to convince ag: of sin—to lead you to 
Jesus, to sprinkle you with His blood, clothe you 
with His righteousness, sanctify and make you meet 
for heaven. This is the work of the day, and re 
member, | 

“‘ There is a time, and Justice marks the date, 
For long-forbearing clemency to wait, | 


That hour elapsed, the incurable revolt — 
Is punished, and comes down the thunderbolt ! !”’ 


Your true and affectionate friend, 
R. C. 


Penryn. 


MINISTERING TO CHRIST. 


“And many women... . which followed J esus from Galilee, minister- 
ing unto Him.”—Marr. xxvii. 55. 


Would that J could have followed the Saviour,.in his weary march 
below, 

And have soothed with tender devotion each feeling of want and woe 

Unweariedly I would have rendered glad service day by day— 

For love has a tireless footstep as she hastes on her ardent way— 

With woman's instinctive wisdom I would have supplied each need; 

And have soothed His sorrowful spirit by many a loving deed. 


His gentle and kind attendants—how oft have I envied them! 
Far brighter their mission seemeth than a queen's fair diadem. 


i would rather have shared their labours than have dwelt in a home ) / 


of state ; 
And their names have a richer lustre than the titles of the great. 
Their memories have a glory which makes my life look dim— 
Weald that J could have followed the Saviour and have ministered to 
Him! 
Thy wish is sincere, O Christian ; yet cherish it not, since He 
Who guideth our steps hath appointed a different path for thee; 
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Besides, if thou wouldst have served Him when He traversed this 


world of ours, | 
In lowliness, want, and sadness, with thy noblest and strongest powers, 


Oh, banish at once the shadow which has gathered across thy brow, 


And instead of those restless longings, arise, and follow Him now! | 


For since thou art‘in possession of that earnest and loving will, 

Which would once have studied Christ’s welfare, thou canst minister 
to Him still ; ) | 

How? where? Go seek the stranger, the orphan, the child of grief, 

The sick, the poor, and the comfortless, and give to them kind relief: 


And then listen to this sweet comment; “Inasmuch,” saith Christ, 


“ag ye | | 
Have done it to these my brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 
H. M. W. 


THE CUMBERERS. 
| CHAPTER I, 

A Few years ago, while staying at the sea-side, my parents 
renewed their acquaintance with some ladies, whom we will 
call the Misses Perkins. They were the daughters of a 
clergyman deceased, and had a slender competence, on which 
they not only kept up a creditable appearance, but were 
charitable and useful. | 

It happened that, shortly before returning home, my parents 
remarked, in presence of these ladies, that they had intended 
to leave me behind for a time, because my health was delicate; 
but that some change of plan prevented the family with whom 
I was to have been domesticated from receiving me. 

Hereupon significant looks passed between the sisters, and 
the next day a note arrived, which set forth, that though the 


Misses Perkins were not in the habit of receiving boarders, 


far from it, yet on this occasion they should be happy to step 
out of their usual path, and accommodate the daughter of 
their old friend. | 
_ Accordingly, I was sent to their house, and the ladies— 
that is, some of them—took care that I should derive all the 
benefit that care and kindness could secure to me of the sea 
air for which I stayed. At the same time, they afforded me 
certain grounds for speculation, and opened out to me certain 
doubts, which frequently occupy my mind to this day, | 

I have often thought, how much in our dealings with our 
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fellow-creatures we receive which is ‘not in the bond.” 
Their influence is always at work upon us, their accidental 
remarks change the current of our thoughts. ‘ 

The Misses Perkins covenanted to provide me with sea air, 
and, besides that, they provided me with many speculations 
on human life; on the Providence which throws certain cha- 
racters together; the changes they are intended to work on ~ 
one another ; the place each is fitted to fill in this world; the 
reason why some are privileged to be almost always helpers, 
while others are suffered to be uniformly hinderers ; and the 
cause why some, as it seems, are compelled to exert them- 
selves so much, while others, it is evident, are determined to 
do so little. | 

But did the Misses Perkins intend to teach me all this? 
Certainly not; they were by no means metaphysical in their 
turn of mind and conversation. They were not given t0 
abstract speculation. They never talked of the object of 
life, or of their missions. They had agreed that I should 
have sea air, and I had it. 

And now I will just describe to you the Misses Perkins, 
their characters and occupations ; and you shall see whether 
hg not natural that I should have cogitated on them & | 

ttie. 

The three elder were the daughters of a first marriage, and 
appeared to be from forty to forty-three years of age ; the two 
younger were the children of a second marriage : the elder was 
twenty-five and the younger twenty-three years of age. + 

Miss Perkins was a tall, bony woman, very plain, but with 
a charming kind of cheerfulness and activity about her. She 
kept the house ; and half its comfort, and nearly all its super 
fluities, certainly arose from this circumstance, Assuredly she 
was pot intellectual, but her love of order, economy, 
regularity made her a very useful person. And I saw, that if 
she were to die, her sisters, independently of their affection 
for her, would miss her sorely from their household. . 

She was somewhat garrulous, and fond of describing het 
day's occupations to me, 

_“*You see, my dear,” she would begin, “I always go out 
directly after breakfast, because I cannot order dinner till I 
have been to the fishmonger’s and the butcher’s. Things vary 
very much in price, and it behoves me to buy what is both 
good and cheap, It would never do to send Mary, who is no 
judge, and just say, ‘ Buy soles,’ or ‘Buy whiting ;’ because 
just that day those particular fish might be both stale and 
dear, while cod was plentiful. Noj; I just look about me for 
myself; and if all is dear, why I take none, but go off to the 
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butcher, and get a wa joint of meat, and perhaps make up 
And there again, you know, servants have 
no discretion. If I were to say, ‘ Mary, go and buy damsons 
for a pie,’ she would get them, though they were scarce and 
stale, and never think to tell me that apples were plentiful. 
No, my dear, depend on it, where the income is as limited as 
ours is, a great deal depends on seeing after everything one’s 
self. It takes up a good deal of time, but I like them to have 
a good and plentiful table. I don’t like any stinting, or to 
have Amelia complain of the butter or the fruit, or say the 
tradespeople cheat us.”’ 
‘‘ Certainly, that would not be pleasant,’’ I would remark. 
‘* Not at all pleasant, my dear,’’ she would reply, ** so you 
see I have plenty to do; for I always make the pie-crust 
myself, Mary not being much of a cook. Indeed, we could 
not expect her to be, at the wages we give her. Her crusts 
are heavy. Well, all that pretty nearly takes up my morning; 
for between ourselves I very often wash the tea-things, shell 


| peas, and do little things of that kind, so that all may go on 


quietly, and meals be ready at the right time ; for I like them 
to have everything comfortable. And but for this kind of 
help, I assure you we should not be nearly so comfortable as 
we are,” 

I could easily believe this, and Miss Perkins said it as if it 
was the most natural thing in the world that she should like 
— various occupations, as they added to the comfort of 
others, 

So much for the eldest Miss Perkins. She might, perhaps, 
have been called a twaddle in society, but in her own sphere 
she was useful and beloved; and moreover, by her economy 
and good marketing, she saved enough to add greatly to the 
comfort of several poor old women and sickly children, in 
whose behoof I often saw very savoury-looking messes carried 
out, smoking hot, in little tin cans, with slices of bread laid 
on the top, by way of lids. Her name was Robina, and her 
youngest sister called her ‘‘ Bobby.”’ 

The second sister, Miss Ann, was a particularly ladylike 
woman. She had delicate health, and required to be very 
much in the open air. She also, as I soon saw, had a decided 


line of usefulness. She undertook almost the entire manage- 


ment of the garden. | : 
It was really a very good-sized garden, and was quite as 

full of scarlet geraniums, heliotropes, and all the gayer kinds 

of tender plants, as the gardens of the wealthy neighbours. 
Miss Ann, I understood, took great pains to nurse young 


plants through the winter, keeping them in sunny windows — 
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and in a dry store-room., And it was surprising to see how, 


every day, she conscientiously went out, and worked among 
her flower-beds ; regularly setting herself a certain task, and 
doing itasaduty. She had no help, excepting that a little 
boy came once a week to weed the walks. And I observed 
that she by no means confined herself to the care of the 
flowers, but cultivated beet-root, lettuces, and all kinds of 
vegetables. : 

‘‘You see, my dear,’’ Miss Robina remarked to me, “ we 
could not afford to keep a man: it would not pay us, but all 
that Ann can raise is pure gain; ‘for we save seeds, and 
exchange cuttings with our neighbours. The flower-garden 
costs nothing, and besides being a pleasure to us all, it now 
looks creditable and cheerful ; and if Ann did not spend her 
mornings in it, it must run to waste, for neither Sarah nor_ 
|-have time to attend to it. And you know it would be very 
disheartening to us to live in a wilderness; it would affect 
our spirits. Now I say that Providence fits us beautifully 
for our several spheres: for Ann is able to sit in-doors very 
little; but, by taking the garden under her care, she provides 
herself with occupation, and prevents herself from feeling 
that she is of no use. She keeps us always gay and neat, and 
besides, without robbing the garden of more flowers than we 
can well spare, she gives away as many every season to a poor 
orphan that we befriend, as she can sell to the visitors for as 
much as clothes her, You must have observed Ann’s violet 
hed, my-dear.”’ 

‘Yes ;"’ I told her that I had done so, and noticed how 
carefully they were watered and weeded. 

Miss Robina smiled. ‘ Ann calls them her charity purse,’ 
she replied. ‘Those autumn violets are very much liked by 
the visitors. Ann found it rather a burden to her, when first 
we came here, to spend so much time in the garden, but she 
" as’ determined to go through with it, because it seemed a 
duty; and now she likes it very much. I don’t know what 
her, I sure for don’t know any- 
ancholy living in a garden full of weeds ; 
and Ameha, who is so subject to low spirits 
a8 itis, when Ann goes or 1s il, chet 


so much for the second sister: let me now introduce you 
to the third. 

Of Miss Sarah Perkins it might certainly be affirmed, that 
pesther In person, voice, nor manner was she an attractive 
rrteneel. Excepting when she took her daily walk, she 
vas aimost always seated near a window, ay work. She 
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certainly would have thought it a great hardship to go 
shopping, or tend flower-beds. She was never asked to do 
so: on the contrary, it seemed to be an understood thing that 
the pleasantest corner of the window belonged to her, and 
that there her little table and her great work-basket were to 
stand, She was to begin to stitch, and no one was to molest 
her. 

I did not, at first, particularly like Miss Sarah. She was 
blunt, and not so much of a gentlewoman as the other sisters; 
and sometimes when I went out with Miss Perkins, to see her 
favourite poor people, 1 used to be surprised at the fervour 
with which they would inquire after her; and I really could 
not commend their taste, for I thought her by.no means 
interesting, and perhaps a little snappish sometimes. But 
Miss Perkins one day put an end to my wonder. ‘* You see, 
my dear,’’ she began, for every speech of hers had this little 
exordium— you” see, my dear, it is a very fortunate thing 
for us that Sarah is willing to devote herself to her needle as 
she does; for Ann and I have very little time, and Amelia 
never could bear work, excepting fancy work. Now, fancy 
work, such as crochet and lambs’-wool patterns, are pretty, 
no doubt, but they are not of much use in a family lke ours. 
However, Amelia considers it not ladylike to sit turning 
gowns or darnittg table-cloths in the drawing-room ; and as 
she never sits anywhere else, she does no w ork but what is fit 
for that rooms So, as I was saying, my dear,”’ she continued, 
‘it is a most fortunate thing that Sarah is so willing to work 
for us all, She does nearly all our plain work, and as to 
trimming bonnets, making mantles, turning gowns and cloaks, 
and everything of that kind, she so entirely undertakes it all, 
that a dressmaker's bill is almost unknown to us. She has 
such an eye for a pattern, my dear; and that, you know, is a 
great advantage. We should often look very shabby, if it 
was not for her. And then, it is surprising how she can cut 
down gowns and cloaks, and turn them, and make them look 
decent and creditable for the poor, and with what a little 
expense she can make warm quilts and wraps for our poor 
old rheumatic neighbours. It would be a sad thing for us, 
and for a good many beside us, ‘if anything were to happen to 
Sarah,’’ 

These were the ladies of the first family. | 

I now come to the character of her who caused me so many 


doubts and speculations. My doubts were (among others) | 


what the mission of Miss Amelia Perkins could possibly be 
in this world, and my speculations were (among others) as to 
who would be the worse off if she were taken from it, and 


who would be the better. 
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anything, I mean that she never did anything © ay 
"habitual or assistance of others. 
ttes that she habitually performed; no pice 
; no one seemed 


be the better for her; 


manner, She thought it 


in hurry, as her sisters 


not #0 much feel the trial of it. a ae 
she said, “to have so little to spend 


es, Beasic. 
;" I remarked, “ is it not 
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Bessie was satisfied with her = 
| Should be otherwise; and = 
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even 
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ne Jess dependent they were on dress, is 
ay With my remark, and 
T thought Bessie'a remarkably 
wao seemed particularly 
no reason wh 
all her sisters were very fond of Bessie. og 
must eco whet anunfair 
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mischievousiy, “you had better ask Amelia to do it.” 


tell. her you 


‘Bessie cannot do her own. buiin 


said “and dia not now letter was more 


she sight aot 


| 


ready, ‘oa just to she exclaimed, * “Oh 


Must it be tten to day?” inquired. 


“Oh. yes” she lied, **because it is a 


our trustees, and Ssrah is going to dictate to 


“4 Then one petson can write it as well as another,’ said I, an 


and 
S Amelia is just beginning to practise,’ * said: Bessie; 
old Be piano sounding up-stairs 


want to go out,’ I exclaimed, “and 


doubt she will write it, for she has out.” So: 
| really is strange thing,” she, that 


I heard 
myself, at breakfast-time, offer to write that latter.” 


on my reminding her that t 
she began again at the piano, : 


answer as to whether she would or would not do it, = a 


vourite Bessie was 


in no very amiable humour, for I wes angry that may 
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labours without contributing anything to them. Bessie had 
already taken off her bonnet, and was writing at Miss Sarah's — 
dictation. | 
‘‘ Miss Amelia,”’ I began :—“ I understand, my dear,” she © 
answered, nodding ; ‘‘ we shall find it less trouble by far to © 
do it ourselves than get it done for us.” ; 


She did not speak bitterly, but as if it was a matter of — 


course, 

As the affair was no business of mine, it wasa pity thatI | 
interfered further in it, by saying, ‘“‘ Miss Sarah, whose gown ~ 
are you mending?” 

She smiled as if amused at my remark and my heat in the 
matter, and replied that it was Amelia’s. ‘I know Amelia 
means to go out again and see the steamer come in,” she 
said; ** and I don’t choose she should do it with her gown in © 
this state.”’ 

“But,” said I, “if it were not mended, she could not go 
out, and then she would have time to write the letter.” 

“Yes, my dear, she could,’”’ said Miss Sarah; “and it 
would be a discredit to us—I’ve been ashamed of it some 
time past—or she could wear her best gown, and that we can- 
not afford.” 

This explanation was unanswerable. ‘‘ Come, my dear,” 
said Miss Sarah, who just then was in a very good humour, 
“suppose you help me a little." So saying, she put a sleeve 
into my hand, and I took it with a very good grace, for I was 
ashamed of having interfered. And Isat down quietly and 
proceeded to trim it with fresh gimp. oo 

When the letter was finished, I returned the sleeve, and 
Miss Sarah asked me if I felt any cooler; she laughed, and I 
could not forbear saying that there were some things which 
provoked my temper very much. 

““ My dear,” she answered, and hesitated, but presently pro- 
ceeded, with a sigh, “‘ you would find this provocation quite 
beyond your powers to set right.” 

gic am sure if I were you,” I said, “I should not be so 
patient. 

“Sarah,” said Bessie, laughing, ‘‘ Miss T. says she can- 
not think what Amelia's told her had no 
particular mission.” 

_“ Did you, child?” said Miss Sarah. “Well, if Miss T. 
lived here long, she would find that Amelia had a very de- 
~@ided mission as far as she was concerned.’’ 


‘** What would it be, Miss Sarah,” I inquired. 
“To teach you forbearance and 
answered, “‘ and try your temper ; 


my dear,”’ she 
for at present I think you 
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are ignorant what sort of a temper you may happen to have. 

Ah, we none of us know what we are, till we are tried.” 

But, Miss Sarah,”’ I replied, “ it seems shocking to think 
that some people should be sent into the world only by being 
useless or unaccommodating to teach others forbearance,” 

‘* My dear,”” she answered, “far be it from me to say that 
the Almighty designed any of his creatures for such a pur- 
pose ; I meant, that if we do not perform the | ey part that 
we all have it in our power to take upon us, God will make 
our evil subservient to the good of others. God will turn our 
very faults into blessings, for our neighbours. But, my dear, 

r Amelia is young, and we have no right to judge her; we 
ca she may improve, and I feel sorry that I have been be- 
trayed into speaking hastily of her.”’ : | 

o saying, Miss Sarah rose, and folding up the dress, sent 
Bessie up-stairs with it. After which, we went to sketch, and 
for Miss Amelia’s further doings, I must refer you to my © 
next chapter. | | 

ORRIS. 


THE BIBLE IN EVERY LAND. 
aco THE BIBLE IN SMYRNA. 

A Few days back an agent of the Bible co 
met atthe wharf some French sailors of a frigate which — 
had just before entered the harbour. He immediately | 
entered into conversation with them, and found that 
they were desirous to have New Testaments; and 
having, as was his custom, some in his pocket, he pre- 
sented them with six copies, for which they were very 
thankful. He inquired of their officer, who wished 
to buy a Bible for himself, if he thought more of 
his sailors on board would like to have Testaments. 
He replied that he had no doubt of it, and engaged 
the agent to call and see the captain on the subject. 
This he did the next day, Pa with him twenty- 
‘six New Testaments and six Bibles. He was very 
favourably received by the captain, who not only 
readily gave his consent that he should distribute 
the Scriptures amongst his crew, but called the first 


‘ 
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lieutenant, to consult with him on the best means of 
doing so effectually. They had a long conversation on 


Bible operations, and the first lieutenant, particularly, | 


seemed au fait of the good doing by this Society, and 
Bible Societies in general. Both he and the captain 
applauded the Society’s — of giving the pure word — 
of God to the people. They observed that sailors were 
like children—that all would wish to have a copy of 


the New Testament, but many could not read ; besides, — a 


the gift of so many books would be too expensive. 


The agent replied that the Committee would not 


think so, provided a good use was made of them ; for 
they were supplying with Testaments all our soldiers 
at sailors in active service in these countries, and were 
desirous also to extend their munificent gifts to their — 
brave allies, the French, and even tothe Turks, provided — 
they would take them; but the truth was, their 
depot in Smyrna could not spare, just now, a New 
Testament for every sailor on that could read. 
It was agreed that fifty copies should be granted over 


and above the six already given, and that the first @ 


lieutenant should distribute them to the different 
messes. This officer said, “Do not think that we © 
are without any religion: we have, every day, prayers 
on board, and the crew will read the New Tooteanchall 

It was afterwards learnt that the captain himself 
called the crew before him, and distributed equally 
amongst them the New Testaments given him; so that 
fifty-six messengers are now proclaiming salvation 
through Jesus Christ to several hundred individuals 
who may shortly be called to face death in the present __ 
awful contest. Besides which, the six Bibles taken _ 
on board were bought by the officers; and the cap- 
tain, in a polite note, thanking the agent for the 
New his crew, and sending the 
money for the six Bi begged for anoth ib] 
which was also paid 
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Eight New Testaments were given to as many sick 
soldiers in the French hospital, and one of them, who 
was very polite, and quite the — turned out | 
~ to be the Due de——, who enlisted four months ago 
as a common soldier; it being the rule, that all those 
who havé not attended a military college have to 
serve a year in that capacity previous to pro- 
moted as officers. The agent had also the satisfaction 
of distributing thirty New Testaments among a batch 
of 500 French soldiers who touched there on their 
way to Sebastopol. He met six of them in the 
street, who landed for an hour or two, and took them | 
to his depét. There they had some talk, and finding 
that they were anxious to have Testaments, he gave 
each one, and twenty-four more to take on board to 
their comrades. Half of these Testaments were in 
German, for he found that amongst the soldiers there 
were many who only read the German lan “os a 

Thus 101 copies, including the seven Bib es sold, 
were promulgated in the course of ten days, and have 
fallen into the hands of those who never, perhaps, 
saw the Scriptures before. And how many more, 
besides the actual possessors of them, wi the not 
benefit ? for soldiers and sailors are composed of very 
large families, amongst which the New Testaments 

now given will, no doubt, circulate incessantly. 
THE BIBLE IN THE HEBRIDES. 

The Gospel of Mark has just been printed in the Pa- 
eo ery for the use of the natives of Aneiteum, 

ew Hebrides. From the want of proper materials, 
and the pressing urgency of other Missionary duties, 
it was printed in Sydney. This is the first entire 
book of Scripture printed in this language; but other 
portions of it are in a state of preparation, and the 
printing of them will be pro with as fast as 
possible. | 

Our readers will doubtless rejoice to learn that the 
Bible is being opened to another tribe of the great 
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human family; that another radically distinct lan. 


age is being added to the many in which the word @ 


of is now printed; that the ignorant and de- 
graded inhabitants of this island, one of the most 
remote and unknown of the isles of the Gentiles, are 
now daily reading in their own tongue, wherein they 
were born, the wonderful works of God. The Lord 
has been favouring this Mission very graciously dur- 
ing the past year. 
»Phis island has for the most part been without foreign 
residents during the last twelvemonths. The Aus- © 
tralian gold-fields have attracted the most of the — 
floating population from these seas for the last year 
or two; but the tide is again slightly turning. Some 
favourable opportunities have occurred of disposing 
of Bibles in sandal-wood vessels, where they were 
much needed, and where they were gratefully re- 


ceived, 
Some time ago an English vessel called there, the 


-eaptain of which had his wife on board, a French 


y, whom he had recently married at the Mauritius. 
The Missionary stationed at the harbour, Mr. Geddie, 
made up a parcel of tracts for the men in the vessel, | 
and enclosed a French Bible. The captain accepted — 
them cheerfully, and promised to distribute them. A — 
few days after, when the vessel was about to sail, he 
called — the Missionary, and informed him how de-. 
lighted his wife was with the French Bible. She had © 
been brought up a Romanist, and had never seen, or __ 

it constan the time it wa ht 
y it was brought 
A short time since, a vessel from California to 
+ gen called at this island for a few days. Among 

© passengers was an Italian Count, who had taken 
an active part in the late struggle in Italy, and, on 
the return of the Pope, had been obliged to leave his 


native land. He has been travelling through differ- _ : 
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ent parts of the world, and waiting for a favourable 
opportunity to return home. He spoke English im- 
rfectly. On learning that he had no copy of the 


riptures, Mr. Geddie presented him with a French 


Testament, which he politely accepted. He had read 
the Pentateuch, but had never read the New Testa- 
ment. “ This,” said he, “is a forbidden book in my 


country, but I shall read it here without asking the 


Pope’s leave.” | 


the Holy Spirit accompany the reading of that. 


_.copy of His word with saving power, as we earn- 
estly pray He may, this nobleman, should he return 
to Italy, will return a different and a vastly better 
reformer than when he left his opp native 


country. 
THE BIBLE IN BRADFORD. 


The following passage is from one of the Colpor- 
teur’s letters— 

“By the time the meeting takes place I shall have 
obtained about 2000 subscribers in Bradford, and I| 
have now sold 993 Bibles and Testaments. I have 
found 260 destitute in Bradford, who either bought 
or become subscribers. Of these about ninety are 
Roman Catholics. We have seventy-two districts, all 
supplied with collectors. May God bless them in 
their work, and make them a blessing! Let us pray, 
like Moses of old, ‘Let thy work ap unto thy 
servants, and thy glory unto their children!’ ” 
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ON THE DEATH OF A DEAR INFANT. 


We have lost our little darling, 'tis a mournful thing to part, 
For closely is our precious one entwined around each heart. 
But though our tears are falling, and we mourn in sorrow now ; 
With calm, entire submission, we would desire to bow. 


And when we see the dangers of life’s tempestuous main, 
The storms the mariner must meet the port of rest to gain, 
It should soothe us to remember her voyage so quickly.o’er, 
That her frail bark is safely moored on the celestial shore. 


We often asked our gracious God, whose love can neverend, 

Whate’er might be her future lot, to be her Guide and Friend; _ 
We formed bright hopes for coming years, but He knows what is best, 
Our tender lamb is gathered home to the good Shepherd's breast. 


How glorious was the change for her! The silver cord was riven, 
And the sweet babe became at once the blessed saint in heaven. 
How suddenly that infant mind would with new powers expand, 
As she joined the ransomed millions who dwell at God's right hand ! 


What tongue can tell the boundless joy with which our darling knows 


That she is rescued from the Fall, safe from all human woes? 
What ardent love she feels to Him who bore our heavy load, . 
And led her to His fold above by such an easy road. 


Oh, could we catch the faintest strain of those melodious lays, 
In which, upon her golden harp, she sings her Saviour's praise; 
Or gaze upon the radiant home in which she's dwelling now, 
Or see her palm of victory, and the crown that decks her brow. 


Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, the joy that fills her breast,— 
Should it not comfort us to know she is so richly blest? | 
Secure from sin and suffering for “ ever with the Lord ;” 
Can we to such a world as ours wish her to be restored ? 


No, We resign our precious one to the Redeemer’s care ; | 
But, gracious Savious, hear us now, answer our suppliant prayer. _ 
Grant when our life on earth is o'er, we, and each one we love, 
May dwell with her for ever in our Father's house above. — 
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MANCHESTER BIBLE JUBILEE 
MOVEMENT. 


Tue history of the proceedings of the Sunday 
School Jubilee Committee of the Manchester Auxi- 
 liary of the British and Foreign. Bible Society, is 

iven in few words. It consists, generally, of a re- 
cord of attendance at committee meetings; of the 
appointment and the reports of deputations to un- 
represented schools; of preliminary arrangements 
for several aggregate meetings of Sunday Schools; 
and of the unexceptionable results of the movement, — 
in an augmenting balance with the Treasurer; and a 
partial accession to the sale of the Scriptures, through 
awakened interest in the cause. 

The movement has, however, led to an increase of 
fraternal feeling among members of the various religi- 
ous denominations ; and to more avowed sympathy with 
the missionary work of the Bible Society, on the part 
of the public. Gratifying proofs of disinterested love 
for the Word of Gop have also discovered themselves’ 
to the Committee during their year of effort. Some 
of “the poor of this world, rich in faith, heirs of the 
kingdom,” have not failed to present their offerings, | 
and the hearty readiness in co-operation such have 
evinced, while ultimately productive far beyond their 
own fears, has not a little strengthened the hands 
of: others, and proved a stimulus to brethren in the 
work. Schools situated in districts abounding in 
profligacy, themselves partaking of the nature of a 
hostile force to the prevailing iniquity, rather than | 
being characteristic of the temper and disposition ob- 
taining in the locality : schools thus disadvantageously 
circumstanced, forming the outposts of the army of the 
Lorp of Hosts, their conflict severe even for the 
maintenance of position, the workers unsustained, 
save by the spirit themselves possess ; such have not 
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roved followers, but leaders; have not waited for, 
but been prompt to show ensample ; herein witnessing 


that, having given themselves unto the Lorp, they @ 


were not unmindful of the commandment to minister 
unto those who are without. 
The great want experienced has been the presence 
of a sufliciently numerous body of gentlemen to visit, 
inform, and enlist the various schools. Nominally the 
Committee has included a representative from each of 
the one hundred and fifty schools in the neighbourhood; 
but imperfect acquaintance with the projected plan of 
expenditure, has permitted prejudice to obtain with | 
some; while deficiency in business tact has deprived — 
others of the measure of success their efforts had 
otherwise ensured. It is true that the work of visit- 
ation has to a considerable extent been effected; the 
total of £542 16s. 34d., to the Jubilee and Chinese 


New Testament Funds, being mainly the result of 


such appeal. It is also due that the steady attend- 
ance and self-denying effort of two members of the 
deputation from the Manchester Auxiliary, should 
be acknowledged. Nevertheless it must still be 
confessed, that the result does not equal what might 
have been anticipated ; and it is the fact, that there 
are schools reported “ favourable,” whose subscriptions 
have not yet been received. ae 
Doubtless many circumstances of interest have 
occurred in connexion with the various schools which. 
have engaged in the work, particulars whereof have 
not reached the Committee. Of ascertained cases of | 
congregations, Christian bodies, or schools, which have | 
distinguished themselves for quiet arrangement, suc- 
cessful result, or gratifying accompaniments, may be 
mentioned the following :—A congregation, where the 
Chinese New Testament collecting papers were placed 
in the pews one Sunday, and re-gathered the next, | 
with a total of £176. A school, where a representa~ 
tion that each little scholar who brought fourpence, | 


| 


| 


might send a copy of the New Testament to China, 
produced at one collection the sum of £20. Two 
other schools, where the Bibles and Testaments to 
which the collectors had entitled themselves as prizes, 
under the regulations of the Manchester Committee, 
were presented, with appropriate commendations, at 
tea-parties, specially held for the purpose. A private 
school, conducted by members of a congregation, 
which forwarded, through the superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, twenty-two fourpenny pieces, in a neat | 
little crochet bag, accompanied by a kindly appropriate — 
letter from the principals: the money the spontaneous 
gift of little girls, who had heard they could each ths 
present a Chinese Testament to a Chinese. A day- 
school, where the purpose of the Society to send one 
million New Testaments to China, was explained by a 
friend to about one hundred children, under six years 
of age. Some weeks afterwards the same friend, on 
revisiting the school; had a little bag, containing sixty 
half-pence (2s, 6d.) placed in his hand, by one of the 
girls. The children in the gallery, on being interro- 
gated, gave an intelligent explanation of the object the 
money was designed to accomplish; and the little re- 
has often since quired, whether “ the 

estaments have been printed yet?’’ Two girls con- 


H nected with another school, having become impressed 


with the opinion that all who were wealthy ought to 
be acquainted with and should sympathize in the 
objects of the Bible Society, and being resolved that, 
so far as they were able, the opportunity of contribut- 
ing should a afforded, they visited the warehouses, 
banks, and larger shops of the neighbourhood in which 
_ they reside, and succeeded in’ obtaining a total of 
- £6 11s. 6d. A Christian body, consisting of three 
congregations only, have subscribed about £110 for 
Jubilee objects; £84 of which, on behalf of the 
Chinese New Testament Fund, was collected on one 
Sunday. 
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Aggregate meetings of Sunday Schools of all deno- 
minations have son: held in various schools. The 
meetings have all been public, with special invitations 
to Sunday School teachers and scholars; and the 
platforms have afforded legitimate neutral ground, — 
whereon “the clergy and ministers of the various 
Christian bodies have expressed their delight in bemg 
enabled to meet each other in promotion of the work 
of the great and common Master. All have there 
been fearless to affirm, that “the Bible, the Bible 


alone, is the religion of Protestants.” All have been 


led to glory in this grand central rallying point. We 


. earnestly trust that this unanimity of sentiment may 


be increased; and that thus, all one in the work of 
Curist, He, who honours His Word above all His 
Name, may cause through that Word the knowledge 
of the glory of His Grace to be revealed, and the 
dominion of our RepEEMER to be established from sea 
to sea, and from the river unto the ends of the earth. 
~The Sunday School Jubilee Committee was in-— 
augurated by a morning meeting for prayer; business 
proceedings have been invariably preceded by suppli- 
cation for Divine guidance; and in consonance with — 
the unbroken harmony which has characterized the 
effort, and in earnest acknowledgment of the measure — 
of success which has been vouchsafed, a devotional 
meeting for reading the Scriptures, prayer, and praise, 
closed the year of Jubilee of the Bible Society, in | 
Manchester. 
Manchester—and not Manchester alone—still owes 
a debt of gratitude to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. An immeasurable advantage is conferred in | 
the presence, among its teeming population, of the all- - 
hallowed Revelation, which, as the salt, conserves; 28 


the lamp, irradiates ; and, as the teacher, tells of 


things to come: the hope of the enjoyment of which 


enables to the patient endurance of trials otherwise - | 
to be rne. 
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THE DEATH OF A YOUNG CHRISTIAN. | 


Sortiy sighed the breezes 
Onthesunnylea, . 

_ And gently played the ripplets 
On the bright blue lea. 


= 


Warmly fell the sunbeams 


On many a leafy bower, 

Or coaxed the odorous incense . 
From many a summer flower. 

And the birds in trilling music, 
Their grateful anthems sung, 

Or plumed their ruffled feathers 
The shady boughs among. 

All nature, glad and smiling, 

_ Came forth at opening day, 


_ With flowery chaplets on her brow, 


And robings green and gay. 


- Within a davkened chamber, 


On a couch of suff 
Lay the loved and object 
Of tender, pious care. 
And they watched from early morning 
Till the setting of the sun, . 
And the short and fluttering breath 
Told her course was well nigh run; 
In meek, submissive silence 
She clasped her hands in prayer, 
And she knew that ere that night 
She should Jesu’s glory share. 
She spoke of those bright mansions, 
Where she was going to dwell, 
While from her eyes beamed forth the joy 
Her tongue could never tell. 
And as they watched she feebler grew, 
Till, with the fading light, 
Her gentle spirit passed away, — 
And Heaven burst on her sight. 
All nature’s daily music ; 
Sweet strains awoke in Heaven, 
For joy that another ransomed jewel 
To the Saviour’s crown was — 
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THE OWL. | 


THERE are about fifty species of owls, which may 
be divided into two sections; those that have feathers 
on their heads standing up like ears or horns, which 
they can raise or depress at pleasure, and which have 
been called horned owls; and those birds of the tribe 
which have no such distinction. | 

The principal kinds are the great horned owl, called 
also the eagle owl, the screech owl, the brown or 
hoot-owl, the white or common barn owl, &e. 

The first of these is a native of many parts of 
Europe, Asia, and America, where it dwells in desert 
_ places and amongst inaccessible rocks. At first view 

it appears almost equal in size to the eagle, but it 
is really much less; indeed, owls in general are 
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- eovered with such a mass of feathers as to appear, 

much larger than they really are. The great horned 
owl has large and transparent eyes, which are en- 
circled with an orange-coloured iris; his ears are 
large and deep; his plumage is of a reddish brown, 
marked with yellow and black spots on the back, and 
on the belly with yellow alone. It has a stronger sight 
than other owls, and is sometimes seen pursuing its 
prey in the open daylight. It feeds on hares, rabbits, 
and all kinds of feathered game. It has sometimes 
been seen in Scotland and also in England, but is 
uncommon here. The horned owl is more common in 
this country and in France, and is smaller; the full- 
grown bird measures three feet in the wing, from tip to 
tip. Its horns are composed of six feathers on each 
side, about an inch in length ;-.its colour is a reddish 
brown, with a mixture of white ; the legs are feathered 
down to the claws. a 
__The white owl is the most common species in this 
island, and inhabits barns and outhouses about farm- 
yards; where it is encouraged in consequence of its 
facility in destroying the mice which are so injurious to 
the grain., .The plumage of this bird is very elegant, all 
the upper parts of the body being of a pale yellow, 
mottled with white spots, while the under parts are 
entirely white, and a circle of soft white feathers sur- 
rounds each of the eyes. — 

The brown owl, common also in England, is rather 
more than a foot in length. The breast is of a pale 
ash colour, marked with dusky streaks, and the head, 
back, and wings are spotted with black. In some places 
. these birds may be mn in great numbers, hooting 
~ In the evenings of autumn ; they breed in ruined build- 

ings and hollow trees, are very rapacious, and often 
commit great depredations in pigeon-houses ; and in 

_ defence of their young, they will attack even mankind 
with a surprising courage. | 

The screech, or ivy owl, resembles the white owl, 
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and is by some described as the same bird. Super- 


stitious persons have associated very gloomy notions 


and ideas with the voice and outery of this poor bird, 
and made it the omen of calamity and death ; but its 
ery, like that of other birds, can be regarded only as 
expressive of fear or hunger, or a signal to its absent 
mate ; and certainly it is just as incapable of foretelling 
evil as the lark or nightingale. Bigland supposes that 
this piece of traditional folly may be — accounted 
for, by the terrible scream of the owl, and its natural 
propensity of approaching towards a window where it 
sees a light at a late hour. As lights are often kept 
burning in the chambers of the sick, and the screech 
owl prowls about in the dead of night, “it 1s no won- 


der,” he says, “that in places where they are nume- 


rous, they may sometimes have been attracted by the 
light, and approached the house, or the windows, and 
uttered those screams, which are natural to them, in 
consequence of fright or surprise. Such a circum- 
stance would be very apt to terrify a timid invalid, or 
an ignorant nasil from this source might easily 
be derived all the absurd notions which have prevailed 
concerning the ominous nature of the screech owl.” 

All these birds of the owl kind, however they may 
differ in size or colour, have the same property of 
catching their prey by night; their eyes, like those of 
tigers and cats, being so formed that they see better 
in the dusk than in the clear light of day. This fa- 
culty is not alike in all—some of them have it in a 
greater, some in a less degree. 

Lhe common white, or barn owl, sees with such ex- 
quisite acuteness in the dark, that when the barn is 
shut, and the light totally excluded, it perceives the 
smallest mouse that peeps from its hole; the brown 
horned owl, on the contrary, may be seen in the day- 
time, prowling along the hedges, like the sparrow- 
hawk, and sometimes with good success. | 

For the most part, however, they are incapable of 
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supporting the light of day, and during that time © 
they prefer solitude and silence, hiding themselves in 
holes and corners, and shunning observation. Should 
they be driven from their retreats, and forced out 
during the day, they are likely to incur persecution 
and danger—their enemies pursue them with unre- 
lenting hate, and show them no mercy. | 

The blackbird, jay, thrush, bunting, red-breast, and 
other birds, fall on the unfortunate owl, and employ 
all their little arts to teaze and insult him; the whole 
grove is in commotion and uproar, and the very least 
and feeblest of the feathered race may be seen flying 
at him, flapping him with their wings and pecking at 
him with their beaks, as if to avenge themselves for 
the wrong which he has done to their respective fa- 
milies and kindred, while he, not knowing whether to 
attack them or to fly from them, patiently sits and 
suffers, until the return of the twilight restores his © 
power and enables him to fall upon his petty foes and 
tormentors. | 

The singular habits and appearance of these birds 
have attracted considerable notice in all ages. Among 
the ancient pagans they were held in much estimation 
—and the goddess Minerva is represented with the 
owl as one of her attendants—hence, because it is 
Minerva’s companion, it is called the bird of wisdom ; 
and, no doubt, ken the very emblem of sagacity and 
knowledge, and as sober as a learned judge in his wig 
and bands. 

The Mongolian and Kalmuck Tartars pay almost 
divine honours to the white owl, attributing to it the 
reservation of their founder, the celebrated Jenghis 
‘han. This prince having been surprised and put to 
flizht by his enemies, was compelled to seek shelter 
in a coppice, when a screech owl settled on the bush 
in which he lay concealed. His pursuers, judging 
that such a bird would never perch and stay ona bush 
where a man lay hid, passed the spot without search- 
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ing it, and so suffered Jenghis to escape. For this 
service to their prince, his countrymen have ever held 
this bird sacred. : 

There is repeated reference to owls in Scripture. 
They are placed amongst the unclean animals, which 
are to be accounted as an abomination, and therefore 
not to be eaten by the children of: Israel (Levit. x1. 
17.) The prophet Isaiah introduces them as the ten- 
ants of those places which should be visited and deso- 
lated by the judgment of God—places which still he 
waste from the blighting effects of those dreadful ca- 
lamities :—‘“ The ow] also and the raven shall dwell in 
it, it shall be a habitation of dragons, and a court for 
owls: the screech owl also shall rest there, and find 


for herself a place of rest ;—there shall the great owl 


make her nest, and lay and hatch and gather under 
her shadow.”’ (Isaiah xxxiv. 11—15.) 
BELFRY. 


THE POWER OF TRACTS. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Tracts can go everywhere. Tracts know no fear. 
Tracts never tire. Tracts never die. Tracts can be 
multiplied without end by the press.- Tracts’ can 
travel at little expense. They run up and down like 


the angels of God, blessing all, giving to all, and_ 


asking no gift in return. You can print Tracts of 
all sizes, on all subjects, in all places, and at all hours. 
And they can talk to one as well as to a multitude;. 
and to a multitude as well as one. They require no 
public room to tell their story in. They can tell it 
in the kitchen or the shop, the parlour or the closet, 
in the railway carriage or in the omnibus, or the 
broad highway, or in the footpath through the fields. 
They take no note of scoffs, or jeers, or taunts. No 
one can betray them into hasty or random expres- 
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sions. ‘Though they will not always answer ques- 
tions, they will tell their story twice or thrice, or 
four times over if you wish them. And they can be 
made to speak on every subject, and on every subject 
they may be made to speak wisely and well. The 

can, in short, be made vehicles of all truth; the 
teachers and reformers of all classes ; the regenerators 
and benefactors of all lands. 


} 


EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 


EVENING THE TWENTY-~FIFTH,. 


Augustus, Why are catechisms considered so very dull by 
the learner? And why are they so frequently abjured by the 
teacher? Who canetell me? 

Emmeline. Is it not the fault of catechisms themselves ? Do 
not those who have acquainted themselves with the present 
syetoms of education look upon catechetical teaching as anti- 
queted 

Aug. I do not know how such teachers regard a cate- 
chism; but I do not believe that the catechism is in fault. 
Remember what Todd, of America, says of catechisms. 

Emm. Tell me what he says, if you wish me to remember 
his saying. | 

Aug. Te says that it is possible to render catechisms “ be- 
witchingly interesting.’ . 

Emm, <A. bewitchingly interesting catechism! What a 
droll idea! Ithink even Dr. Watts would demur to such a 
description. Still, if such a thing be possible, why are cate- 
chisms considered a bore? Why? brother mine! 

Aug. Because teachers do not know how to use cate- 
chisms, | | 

Emm, Really, brother! | 
. Editor. Do you mean to condemn all the teachers in a 

eap ? 

Aug. Very nearly so, sir. 

Ed, Take care, Mr. Quixote; you will have the champions 
of the ** Union”’ and the “Institute ’’bearing down upon you 
with couched lances. 

Aur Can't be helped, Mr. Editor. I stick to what I have 
saia. J ha’e heard many teachers patiently listen to their 
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dull scholars as they stumbled over two or three answers in 
some catechism ; but very seldom have I heard any teacher 
making proper use of the catechism. 

Emm. How should it be used? 

Aug. Before I give my humble opinion, will you please, 
Mr. Editor, to describe or define a doctrinal catechism ? 

Ed. Such a catechism, if it has been carefully framed, 
contains dogmatic statements couched in brief and precise 
phraseology. It should show no redundancy of word or 
thought, but should present the completest possible conden- 
sation of doctrine; although the conciseness should by no 
means occasion obscurity. | 

Aug. ‘Thank you, sir; very much to my purpose, which 
is to observe that, to give such doctrinal statements to chil- 
dren, and merely require them to commit them to memory, is 
evidently improper. 

Emm. Do you think so? 3 | 

Aug. Yes; it is as improper as it would be to provide the 
essence of half-a-dozen pounds of meat concentrated into the 
size of a lozenge, for a child’s ordinary méal. In neither case 
is it natural or safe. | 

Ed. What would you propose, Mr. Critic, as the remedy? 

Aug. First that teachers would look at catechisms under 
a three-fold aspect, and then set to work in a trinary manner. 

Emm, How explicit! I am ‘to set to work in a trinary 
manner.’’ Do talk plain English, Augustus. 

Aug. Wave patience, and then I will explain. It seems 
to me that the answer ina catechism may be viewed as a tezt, 
a judgment, or a moral, 

Emm, What will you do with it as a text? 

Aug. Hang a sermon upon it. Todd’s ‘Truth made 
Simple,”’ shows how admirably this may be done. For ex- 
ample, “God is Eternal,” is a doctrinal statement which 
Todd has expanded into a sermon suited to the capacity of 
very young persons, ) 

Emm. How do you regard an answer as a judgment? 

Aug. The learner is to form it for himself after long and 
careful investigation. This might constitute a morning’s work 
with a class, leading the scholars to derive some particular 
doctrine from the Scriptures by their own research ; then, ask- 
ing them to sum up the opinion they had formed, in some short 
comprehensive sentence ; and, after their own attempts had 
been made, showing them how the answer in their catechism 
got into a short compass all they wanted to express, and far 
better than they themselves could do it. They would gladly 
welcome the definite, old-fashioned phraseology when they 
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found how well it stated those views, which they had only 
been able to describe in very loose and unwieldy paragraphs. 

Emm. Do you think this would be interesting? 

Aug. I am sure of it. For intelligent children, liking to 
make discoveries, this independent research, this hunting 
after compendious phrases, and this happy finding of some 
printed summary exactly answering their purpose, would 
have especial charms. | 
- Emm. What do you mean by calling the answer a moral? 
_ Aug. I mean it may become the theme of some interesting 

tale which may clearly and forcibly point it out. Sucha 


story would become a practical commentary. Mrs. Sherwood — 


showed how cleverly this could be done in her ‘‘ Stories on 
' the Church Catechism,’’ a new and cheaper edition of which 
I hope will soon appear. | | 

Ed, I think your views of catechisms and their right uses 
are on the whole correct. But what led you to mention the 
subject ? | 

Aug. A batch of books just arrived from the ‘‘ Sunday 
School Union.’’ They set me thinking of the many helps 
now furnished to the'teacher, and how he is inexcusable if he 
goes on in the old jog-trot way of mechanical repetition. And 
then, this naturally ‘led my thoughts to catechisms, and I 
thought it might be possible for teachers, with such present 
resources, to redeem the character of these manuals of in- 
struction. But you will like to examine these books. 
Here is the Brstz Crass MaGazine, which keeps up its cha- 
racter as a cheap, spirited companion for the senior scholars. 
The Nores on tHE Lessons form quite a body of divinity ; 
brief, terse, pointed, and suggestive. A teacher who 
thoroughly masters them before going to his class, need not 
fear that the time will be long or dull. The Crass Recister 
AND Diary is an ample provision of ruled lines for Sunday 
notes and memoranda, a boon for the methodical. The 
CuiLp’s Own MaGazine is a volume full of halfpenny as- 
tonishments. CONCENTRATION is an earnest address to 
teachers; and the Morro ror Lire a simple and childlike 
address to children. | 

Mrs. M. I have been reading Hymns ror tHe Sunpays 
AND Hoty Days in THE YEAR.* They originally appeared in 
the Church of England Magazine, and are reproduced in the 
shape of the present volume. They are suggested by some 
portion of the service for the day. | 

Aug. Something like the ‘‘ Christian Year.”’ 

Mrs. M. Yes, the author ‘‘ disclaims all originality in the 

: * London : Hughes. 
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plan of the work, the design being the same as that adopted 
by the poet of the ‘ Christian Year ;* he has, however, care- 
fully avoided taking the same gubjects for his hymns as those 
selected by that writer, and has striven not so much to create 
a poetic effect, as to embody the grand leading points of the 
topics presented by the Church for the spiritual edification of 
her children.’”’ In this design, the author has, I think, 
thoroughly succeeded, and I heartily join with him in hopin 
that those who peruse these hymns ‘‘ may derive profit an 
consolation.” | | 
Emm. ‘The next book is Emrry VERNoN,* another of Mrs, 
Drummiond’s tales for young people. | ki 
Aug. What is it about? | | | 
Emm. Designed to exemplify filial piety, in which it 
thoroughly succeeds. 


a Aug. No faults? | 
tia Emm. Faults! Yes, plenty. I read it immediately after 

Hope Campbell,’’ which was unfortunate for Mrs, Drum- 
mond, 

nS Emm. Because ‘‘ Hope Campbell’’ was better written, 
ae niore natural, and the characters were better developed, The 


present story is interesting, but old-fashioned in its plot, not 
well contrived in its story, the conversations not such as 
young people really talk, the characters, with two exceptions, 
feebly drawn. Two of the three marriages which ‘“ followed 
hard upon”’ the incidents of childhood, might well be spared. 
There—do you want any more faults? | 

Ed. No, you have mentioned sufficient. What are the 

Emm. Aunt Martha and Nurse Janet. The former (who 
disappears, however, without any astonishing conversion,) is 
natural enough; and the latter is drawn in a strong and 
graphic manner, resembling a portrait from life. mre 

Aug. This annotated edition of Parapise Lost¢ will be 
invaluable to ordinary readers. The many classical allusions 
render it difficult to most persons to understand the author’s 
meaning, although they serve to illustrate the varied research | 
in which Milton must himself have indulged. The notes in 
this modest volume have been partly selected from the volu- 
minous collections that have been amassed by a succession of — 
learned commentators, and partly written by the editor. The- 
notes are condensed into a small space, are sufficient as @ 
commentary, and appear carefully edited. 


* London: Nelson and Sons + London: Ilughes. 
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ARUNDEL CASTLE. 


TIEN a child, Alfred had shown himself 
to be very thoughtful and anxious to 
learn, and, taught by a good mother to 
love books, he early imbibed a thirst for 
knowledge, and attached himself to the 
old bards of a land whose history was written in 
their songs. They in turn, while singing the deeds 
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His manhood ric 
Whereas all his had been embroiled in 
_. @ontentions and wars, he consented to take the crown, 


In Alfred’s career will be 


fulfilled their auguries, 


A.D. 871, that he might i inaugurate the era of : 


heart, set upon this, was not discouraged by hi 


long adversity,.and in the midst of pov 
ot. 


_ he often shared with the very poor his humble 


As long as history remains to Britain, two incidenty 
rad reserved init. Ona wim 
ter day a ate asked bread at the hut where. the | | 


fellow for his pains, | 
he taunts of the busy 
without < for his heart was full of the ] | 


ar dowed 1 with bravery | 
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ame their teacher.. Having 


their 


France and Italy stores of books, then written with 


™ great labour, and men learned and fit to teach. Thus : 
schools began, arid Oxford university was founded. 


More than this, the good king translated the four 


' gore pels from Latin into the English tongue. He 


s to the nation, prescribed the bounds of its 


‘ions, and raised a force equivalent to our police; 
-@ 80 honest did people become in those days, that the  _ 
of mewm and twwm was everywhere respected. It 
[@ Was said that if golden bracelets had hung upon the 

trees in those days, none’would have'taken'them, 


He well earned the title of erat and GOOD, so freely 


conferred on him, and died just as the. invasion of 


disturb this scene of 


qullity and hours he called his son to hig 


Widow's friend, the poor—protect and shelter the 

™ jweak—and with all hy might, right that which is wrong, = 
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thee, and God Himself shall be thy reward. Call thou upon 
Him to advise thee in all thy need, and He shall help thee to 
compass all thy desires.” es 


Alfred’s will, among other bequests, left the castle 
of Arundel to his nephew Athelm, and upon the site 
of this ancient fortress stands that with which we 
illustrate this article, and which, from the period of 
William’s reign, has been identified with the most 
illustrious names in national history. 


‘‘ Since William rose and Harold fell, 
There have been Counts of Arundel ; 
And Earls old Arundel shall have, 
While rivers flow and forests wave.”’ 


The grand entrance to this feudal residence leads at | 


once to a splendid quadrangle ; and the first and prin- 
cipal object striking the eye, occupying a large por- 
tion of the front of the castle, is a large bas-relief 
representing Alfred instituting Trian By JuRY on 
Salisbury Plain. | 


The king is a standing in the midst of 


his people, and delivering to them the Charter which. 


gave to this country a priceless boon. The Saxon 
words are these— 


“That man ficeebbe gemot on celeum worpentace.”” 
‘That man in every hundred shall find twelve jury.” 


and ever since that day, every accused man, from the 
vilest criminal to the highest noble, has had the right 
to claim to be judged by his peers, and has exercised 
it. Truly this was one of the brightest jewels in 
Alfred’s crown, and it was only one among many in- 
stances, proving that his great ruling motive was 4 
true and honest desire to promote the welfare and 
prosperity of his people, and the internal peace and 
order and happiness of his realm; and he has left in 
his history an example worthy of our imitation. 


F.S.A. 
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THE CUMBERERS. 


CHAPTER lI, 


WueEn an author has no startling novelty in sentiment, no 
thrilling incident, no forcible argument to present toa reader, 
is it of any use his informing that reader of the fact, and 
occupying time in apologies for the same? Or shall he leave 
- the reader to find it out for himself, as he assuredly will do? 

Much may be said on both sides. 

In general I take the second course, for neyer having any 
startling novelties of sentiment, or thrilling incidents, or 
forcible arguments to present, I might always be apologizing. 

But at the present moment I feel inclined to take the first 
course. The history of a Cumberer, dear reader, or fair 
reader, or gentle reader, or whatever else that is complimentary 
you expect to be called (according to the deceitful practice of 
authors, who are too much in the habit of flattering you with 
ideas of your superiority to themselves, which, let me tell 
you, they do not feel!) the history of a Cumberer can only 
contain accounts of those duties which the said Cumberer did 
not perform, those incidents in which she took no part, those 
projects which she hindered, those hours which she wasted, 
those talents which she did not improve, those acquaintances 
who wished her away, and those felations who bore with her 
as With a cross appointed forthem, Such is this history, and 
I apologize ; but I will not again address you, my reader, 
by any endearing name, or any name which takes for granted 
imaginary excellences, since for anything I know you may 
be a Cumberer; and since, if I had not felt morally certain 
that among the readers of our Magazfie were some characters 
like Miss Amelia Perkins, I never Would have set my pen to 
these pages. 

But what after all did Amelia Perkins do, and what did she 
leave undone, that she is so severely spoken of? Let me 
answer the question by an illustration. If you have a piano 
one note of which in the treble is mute, not one tune, even of 
the simplest kind, can be played on it—no music worth 
having can be drawn from it, without making this defect 
manifest; and yet the note is not actively offensive, it merely 
does not sound. But, now suppose your note not mute, but 
merely out of harmony with the others, would it not then 
spoul your music still ? 

Now call the piano a family, and call the Cumberer a faulty 
note, and you at once see the harm she does ; she is the faulty 
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note which makes the tune imperfect when it does not sound, 
and when it does sound, jars. 

But to return to my story. 

Bessie and I went out to sketch, and sitting on the warm 
sea beach we talked together about many things, and among — 
those things, about Amelia. ie 

‘« It surprises me to see you all take this so coolly,” I said. 

‘How can we help it?” answered Bessie. ‘* Sometimes 
Bobby says she thinks it was at school that Amelia learned to 
be ashamed of making herself useful in the house.” 

‘ But that does not apply to writing letters.”’ 

‘*No; but there are many things that she thinks not proper 
for a gentlewoman’s occupation, and she does not do them.” 

‘““She went to school, then?”’ 

‘Yes, to be sure, The elder ones thought we ought to 
have a good education, for the property we live on is princi- 
pally theirs—it was their mother’s—and does not come to us 
when they die. Bobby blames herself for sending us to such 
a good school, but then Ann says, if we had gone to an in- 
ferior one we should not have learnt accomplishments so well, 
and as we may have to live by teaching, if We survive our 


sisters, they thought accomplishments necessary.” 


So, then, it was through the kindness and self-denial of her 
s sters that Miss Amelia had learnt those accomplishments 
which gave her now, as she thought, a right to despise them ! 

How many mothers there are who are in the same case! 
Hiow many parents have toiled to give their children advan- 
tages which they principally use in finding out those parents’ 
deficiencies ! 

I went on diligently with the sketching, and said nothing, 

but untike the parrot inthe fable, thought the more.” 
_ That night, after I was in bed, I heard a great deal of noise 
in the street, but it did not hinder me from going to dleep, 
though it filled my dreams with impressions of jangling bells, 
rumbling carts, passing footsteps, and great confusion. 

1 woke later than usual, and, to my astonishment, was told 
that searcely a person in the town had slept but myself, for 
that a village, not two miles off, was discovered at midnight to 
be on fre in three places. The cottages were thatched and 
closely built, and by sunrise it was-almost entirely burnt down. 

There was a great commotion in the town all that day; the 
sufferers were lodged in the public library, a soup kitchen 
was opened, committees were formed, and the ladies of the town 
setaclothing fund on foot; and to make the money go further, 
agreed to cut out and make all the garments themselves. 

Now it happened that Amelia, during a visit, had made the 
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acquaintance of a certain Mrs. Blount—the Honourable Mrs. 
Blount, of G Hall, and had contrived to please her very 
much, This lady had just arrived at the place with her 
family, and Amelia was only waiting to call upon her till a 

certain etiquette, peculiar to the place, had been complied with, 
which showed that she was ready to receive visitors. 

Being charitable and influential, this lady was chosen to 
canvass a portion of the town for the clothing fund, and when 
Amelia heard it she became extremely anxious that every- 
thing in their house and garden should appear to the best 
adyantage during Mrs. Blount’s call. She dressed early in 
her best, and was seated in the drawing-room occupied with 
some elegant piece of fancy wool, when Mrs. Blount was 
announced, with Captain White, her brother. .—s«_—~ | 

They sat a few minutes with Amelia, and then the sisters 
entered, bringing me with them to contribute my mite. 

Mrs. Blount unfolded her errand, and Miss Ann said that 
_ they heartily approved of the cause, ‘and gave most willingly, 
though they could give but little. | 

Mrs. Blount politely remarked, that if all families ai a 


little, the sufferers would have no reason to complain. 

Miss Bobby then produced the purse, and laid some money 
on the table. Isaw Amelia colour and look annoyed - her 
_ eye dropped on the money. 

Mrs. Blount received it graciously. | ** And will you bat 
us to.make:up some of the clothing >” said ans, ee 

‘With pleasure,” cried Bobby. 

‘* With all my heart,”’ said Miss Ann. 


| 


‘I shall be very happy,’’ said Miss Berah; They all spoke 


at once, and Bessie and “expressed our wish. 
“There is nearly a week to do it in,’’ said Mrs. Blount. 
* On Saturday evening it is to be returned finished ; how, much 
may I send?” 
“ You are reckoning on my assistance of course, dear Mrs. 
Blount,”’ said Amelia, 


‘*O yes,’’ said Mrs, Blount, smiling, and laying her hand on _ 


Amelia’s arm, ‘‘ that; of course, but don’t over-fatigue your- 
self, my dear. Miss Perkins, I hope you don't allow Amelia 
to do tee much.”’ 

‘There was an awkward silence for an instant, then Miss 
Ann came to the rescue of Bobby. ‘* My dear sister is so 
careful of our comfort,’’ she said, kindly, ** that no one 1s 
overworked here when it depends upon her.”’ 


Miss Sarah then named a certain number of garments of 


different kinds. ‘*We can do so much,” she. said, ‘and 
return them punctually.”’ 3 


THE CUMBERERS. 
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‘Ts that all!’’ said Amelia, And to do her justice she 
spoke in ignorance, for she knew very little about plain work. 

‘‘Oh my dear,” said Mrs. Blount, in a low voice, ‘‘ you must 
not measure every one’s zeal by your own;”’ then added 
aloud, ‘* I am sure your sister’s offer is most liberal.”’ 

‘It is not a question of how much we are willing to do,’ 
said Miss Sarah, ‘* but how much we can do in the time. And 
the case being urgent, I think if we all help, so much can be 
done in the time, and no more.” 

I thought it seemed rather a pity when Amelia was 80 
anxious to help, that more was not undertaken. 

As soon as Mrs. Blount had retired, Amelia gave her 
opinion very freely. ‘Such a beggarly subscription !”’ she 
exclaimed, ‘*I'm sure Mrs. Blount will think us so mean. 
Why can’t Robina give a little more for once, instead of 
lowering us in the eyes of such fashionablé people ?”’ 

‘We can but give what we have got,” said Ann, calmly. 

Amelia turned away muttering, ‘‘ Then why can’t we take 
more of the work? I’m sure I could do twice as much, and 
I would, rather than Mrs. Blount should think we care nothing 
for what she is so zealous about; it looks so mean.” - 

‘ What I have taken I shall divide into seven shares,’’ said 
Miss Sarah, *‘ two for myself, and one for each of you, and if 
we do that we shall alldo well. I hope Miss T., my dear, you 
remembered that it would entail some trouble on you when 
you offered to join.” | 

‘*Oh yes, Miss Sarah; I shall not go out so much till my 
share ts done.”’ 

‘** Excuse me, my dear; you are here on purpose to be out 
in the air.’ 

** Klow shall I do the work, then, Miss Sarah? ’”’ 

‘* Why, my dear, you spend a good deal of time indoors in 
reading, and singing, and drying sea weeds, (and very pretty 
occupations those are for your age, lam sure) ; I advise you to 
give up all that for this week, or else there is still time to tell 
Mrs, Blount not to send so much work.”’ 

But no, I did not choose to give in; and as Miss Sarah had 
spoken to me rather as to a child, I was the more resolved to 
show that I was quite equal to womanly responsibilities. So 
1 said, rather more decidedly than the occasion called for, that 
— I would touch nothing but a needle till my share was 
aone, 


Che work then arrived, and Miss Sarah divided it, taking a 
double quantity to herself. 

She had. just finished the division when Amelia came 
in, and considering how anxious she had been that more 
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should be taken, it was surprising how she grumbled at the 
size of the bundles. She inspected them all, and said they 
were very unfairly divided, some were far harder than others. 

‘‘T don’t think so,’”’ said Miss Sarah; ‘ but if it is, the 
advantage is yours, my dear, you have the first choice.” 

After tumbling them over for some minutes, Amelia.chose a 
bundle for herself, and then one was given to me. | | 

It certainly was large, and perhaps my face betrayed a little 
dismay, for Miss Sarah presently put a shirt which she had 
already fixed, into my hand, and said, ‘‘There, go on with 
that, child, while I fix.some of yours for you.’ 

Right glad was I of this help; she put as much work in 
train for me as I could possibly do in one day, and then took 
back her own, 

I set to work cheerfully: she had removed all my diffi- 
culties; but she had no sooner resumed her own needle, than 
Amelia remarked on the unfairness of -her proceedings. 

‘There is Miss T. with a much easier bundle than mine, 
and yet you fix, and fit, and set for her, and expect’me to get 
mine done in the same time. Why, the fixing is more than 
half the trouble.’’ - 

‘‘l wonder you are not ashamed to compare yourself to that 
child,”’ whispered Miss Sarah, once more throwing down her 
own work, ‘‘ here, give your piece to me.”’ : 

[t makes me smilenow to remember the mingled indignation 
and shame with which I heard the words ‘‘ that child.’’ 

Ifad I finished my education, and was I a head taller than 
Miss Sarah, and should I be éalled a child? I had taken to 
my heart the comfortable doctrine that a person could but be 
grown-up, consequently I was as much grown up as a woman 
of fifty. Yet the world would persist in making all sorts of 
allowances for me that I did not thank them for, because of 
my years; how very hard! | 

I mention this, as in fairness bound, because it urged me on 
to redoubled diligence, and no dressmaker working for her 
bread ever gave her mind more entirely to her work than I 
did mine for that first evening. | 

One by one the sisters dropped in, and we were all hard at 
work and cheerful, excepting Amelia, who occupied a good 
deal of time in grumbling about her bundle, and arguing with 
Bessie as to the comparative hardness of linen and calico. 

At length she settled down, worked for an hour, and then 
declared that she had a pain under her left shoulder. 

‘‘That is very common,’’ said Miss Sarah, ‘‘ with people 
who are not accustomed to sit at the needle.” 

But Amelia declared she was accustomed to it; and began 
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dressed shabbily 


hearted Miss Bobby, when Tcame™m. 
the skirt was trimmed ; obeyed, and while 
Gs went up stairs, and I discovered to my surprase't 


being busy at 


was 


was surprised, and felt rather of the way 


which she spoke of her sisters. Iwas sureit would giveher = == 
from mere love of singularity, and forthe 
= §§ for certain little hints in the conversation of the sistershad = 
| betrayed that this was the case to Blount. 
‘Jt flashed into my mind that she had superintended my 
toilet and taken me with her because I-was better dressed than 
these excellent sisters would have been. wasashamedof 
| myself for suspecting her motive, when IT found she wae = 
‘Yeading me to mention some people of rank im our meigh= 
it sv cleverly that I was a mere tool in 


But when we had house, it seemed to ime that 


 tenst have fancied all this, tii she took me to pay another 

all, and there tried to do the same thing; but though Iwas 

raid of her, I had sense enough to thwart her. eT | 
Bless me, dear, what a pretty dress said the eimple~ — 


‘more of her work miight be done. 
knew that it was not customary for twoyoungladiestobe 


in the dusk erowds of fine folks, but | 
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being seen, she seized my hand and hurried me to an empty — 
bathing machine; in an instant she had dragged me up the 
steps. ‘‘ Come in here,’’ she whispered; ‘“‘ Mrs. Blount is 


coming, and I wouldn’t have her see me out here at night for - 


a good deal ; so very unfashionable !”’ | | | 
felt heartily ashamed; she pushed me into a corner, The 
voices and footsteps approached ; unfortunately Mrs. Blount 
and her companion took it into their heads to sit down on the 
steps, and we were obliged to overhear their conversation. 
There was nothing but canvas between us, the voices were 
quite distinct. ‘‘ Her father is Mr. T— the author of ——; 
they are a Highland family.” | 
* Poor and proud, no doubt, like the rest of the clan,” said 
another voice. | | 
Something followed that I did not hear; my cheeks were 
tingling with shame at this enforced listening, and Mrs. 
Blount’s voice went on still speaking of me. ‘ Yes, a tall 
slip of a girl, very insipid, and no companion for her, but a 
lady, and that ’s something.” 
“Ah!” rejoined the manly voice, “I pity that sweet 
Amelia, condemned to live with those second-rate old 
quizzes.” | | 
Mrs. Blount sighed, ‘‘ Poor Amelia; I must, have her a 
good deal with me while I'm here;’’ and then they got up 
and walked on, saying how late it was, and we sneaked out 
of the machine and went home, Amelia in a state of the. 
ighest elation, and I of the deepest indignation and shame. 
ere were the second-rate sisters hard at work, and Amelia, 
when asked why she was so late, condescended to scarcely 
any answer, and took up her candle with an air of easy 
superiority. 
-he next day at breakfast a note arrived from Mrs. Blount, 


asking Amelia to join a yachting party at ten o’clock, and 


_— young friend with her. 
**O, of course we shall go,’’ cried Amelia. - 
Let Miss T. speak for herself,’”’ said Bobby. | 
As Amelia was to be of the party, it was no self-denial to 
me to decline, which I did, saying, that if I went I could not 
finish my share of work. | 
But Amelia was determined ; it was cruel, she declared, to 
Sapeees her of almost the only friend she cared about, the 
that was to or sympathized with 
SOCICTY as 
in that dull gg 
At last her sisters were worked upon so far as to ask me to 
go as a fayour to themselves; but the conversation in the 
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bathing-machine was fresh in my mind, and I held back, and 
none of themselves could go, for unluckily Mrs. Blount had 
putina “P.S. If your young friend cannot come, we shall —— 
to see you both some other day;”’ thus taking care to exclude 
those whom she had ignorantly called second-rate people. 

Now I knew the work was almost more than we could do, 
and besides, (potent reason!) I had been called a child; I 
knew the housekeeping, and gardening, and exercise had to 
be set aside for it, and had heard discussions as to how late 
on Saturday it could with propriety be sent in, so I still said 
I wished to do my work, and proposed to Amelia that we 
should wait and both go another time. | 

But she was much my senior, and had made me a little 
afraid of her; she was determined to go, and after a very 
disagreeable scene, in which she accused her sisters of per- 
suading a delicate young girl to sit indoors sewing to the 


injury of her health, moping and toiling, which she was sure. 


her parents never intended, she so far prevailed as to make all 
the family bent upon my accepting the invitation. I saw they 
had been touched on a tender point, and were much pained. 


I declared that I had taken the work to — myself, but was - 


so sorry to see their flushed faces that I gave way, and went 
usptairs to dress, but in such an ill humour and so indignant, 
that I took care to let Amelia know that I was only going to 
please her sisters and not to please her. | : | 

I will not attempt to describe the events of that miserable 
day. Nicely dressed, and rendered a little more good-tem- 
pered by our walk in the fresh air, Amelia and I presented 
ourselves at the appointed place. We were received with 
smiling cordiality, and we embarked. | | 

The sun sparkled on the water, but the wind began to 
freshen, and our cheeks began to fade, till shortly, with two 
other miserable girls, who had been invited to join the party, 
we were led down stairs, and shut up in the little cabin, and 
_ there we dragged out a wretched existence till it was quite 

dark night. e rest of the company not being ill, enjoyed 
themselves ; they had music and a splendid collation, an they 
made a great noise. | | 

It was ten o’clock when the yacht made the pier, and we 
crawled out, finding Miss Perkins and Sarah waiting for us in 
some anxiety, for they thought some accident must have 
to make us so late. 

ut I must defer the remainder of my recollections for 
future opportunities. 
— 
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WALKING IN THE LIGHT. 
BY MISS ANNA MENNELL. 


Authoress of Rosa’s Childhood,” Sketches of Home Life,” 
“ Sunday Hours,”’ Life’s Evening,’ &c. 


Iy you had a long and important journey to take on — 7 


foot, would you not set out, dear reader, in the early 
morning, that you might secure to yourself the advan- 
tages which belong exclusively to the hours of day- | 
light ? For there would be hazard as well as discom- — 
fort in passing through strange localities, and al 
difficult roads, when the thick shadows of evening had 
gathered over the fair blue sky. And you certainly 
would not be so foolish as to attempt the ascent of — 
Mont Blanc in the night; or so regardless of your 
own welfare as to cross one of our northern moors 
after the sun had retired to his western pavilion. — 
No, you would choose the day-time for your excur- 
sions. | 
We are all travellers, dear reader; pilgrims to — 

another and far-distant country. Heaven is the rest- — 
ing place whither we all profess to be going, and 
which, at least, we all desire to reach. But if we 
would assure ourselves that we are in the right—and — 
indeed the only—way that can lead us there, we must 
be day-travellers ; we must not walk in the dark, but 
in the sunshine. For the path which the Christian 
pilgrim treads, is clear and well-defined. He is not 
ashamed of the course which he pursues, and there- 
fore does not strive to envelope it in gloom and ob- 
scurity, but he marches on in the broad open daylight, 
that all may see which way he is going. With the 
desire to make rapid and easy progress towards his 
anticipated home is combined the earnest endeavour — 
_ to win others to accompany him; and how could his 
_ road be visible at midnight, or attractive in the dark ? 

And on these, as well as on other accounts, the 
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Christian often stimulates and encourages himself by 
language such as this, “ Are there not twelve hours in 
the day? I must walk in the light, as one of the 
children of light. I must lay aside every weight, and 
the sin which doth so easily beset me, and run with 
patience the race that is set before me.”’ 
Walk in the light! Walk. The idea of walking 
includes resolve, effort, movement. When we walk, 


we exert ourselves. And the Christian life is a life of — 


activity ; a life of earnest endeavours to do God’s will. 
It is not enough, then, to say that you are in the light; 
are you walking in the light? Is your profession as- 


sociated with practice? And the metaphor also reminds 


us that there will be progress in the spiritual journey. 
The pilgrim walks, not sleeps, not sits down, not yiel 

to self-indulgence. He advances in his path; he is 
further to-day than he was yesterday ; nearer his rest 
this year than he was the last. This is always his 
motto, “ Not as though I had already attained, either 
were already perfect, but I follow after ;” and this is 


ever his attitude, “ Forgetting those things which are 


behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are 


before.”’ 


Walk in the light! In the light. What is it to ~ 


walk in the light? It is to “walk uprightly,’’ Prov. 
i. 7; it is to “ walk in the ways of the Lord,’’ Hos. 
xiv. 9; it is to “walk by faith,” 2 Cor. v. 7; it is to 
“walk in the Spirit,” Gal. v. 16; it 1s to “walk in the 
truth,’ 3 John, 4; it is to “ walk in love,” Eph. v. 2; 
it is to “walk in newness of life,” Rom. vi. 4. 
Or to sum up the whole in one short sentence, it is 
“ perfecting holiness in the fear of God,’’ 2 Cor. vu. 1. 
Walk in the light! ‘Well, and if you do, what kind 
of walk will it be? 
It will be a safe walk. A Christian lady, when tra- 


velling in. France, was waiting one evening for the 
diligence. Wearied with the she w some 


in another direction. . ull of thought, she 
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forgot how the time was passing, till the deep stillness 
and intense darkness roused her to self-consciousness. @ 
A gleam of something white on the road-side dimly @ 
appeared, which recalled to her mind the white foot — 

ways of English towns. Never reflecting that she 
was on a road and not in a street, she crossed over to 
the other side of the highway, thinking it was better 
to walk on the footpath, and the next moment went 
straight over the parapet of the great Canal du Midi! 
She was saved by a remarkable Providence from & 
watery grave, but not before she became quite uncont- 


scious. Now, this alarming and well-nigh fatal occur- | 


rence, arose from walking m the dark! “If any man ~ 


walk in the night, he stumbleth; but if any man walk — 


in the day, he stumbleth not, because he seeth the 
ight of this world,’’ John xi. 10. When tlie radiance 
of the morning illumines your path, you can discern 
its peculiarities, and guard against its dangers. You 
are not likely then to fall over some unperceived ob- 
stacle, or to wander to the edge of a precipice. You 
walk on unharmed, because you walk in the light. 
And the path of obedience and virtue, is the path of 
safety. “ He that walketh uprightly, walketh surely.” 
You are exposed, it is true, to many dangers and to 
varied snares, but you may discover them in the day- 
light, and thus avoid them. Satan may harass you; — 
the world may tempt you; friends may ridicule you; — 
but “who is he that will harm you, if ye be followers 
of that which is good ?” o, the Christian who 
steadily and sincerely endeavours to serve God by © 
faith in Christ Jesus, may banish all apprehensions 
about the present or the future. “The law of his 
-God is in heart; none of his steps shall slide,” 


Ps. xxxvii. 31. He shall be kept from all evil, and — 


preserved from every peril. Walk in the light; and 
_ “then shalt thou walk in thy way safely, and thy foot 
shall not stamble,”’ Prov. iii. 23. 


- It will be a pleasant walk. How dreary and dis- 
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heartening it is to attempt to find our ot anywhere 
in the dark! And how sombre the loveliest scenes 
appear at night! But when the gladsome sunbeams 
dance across our path, and hill and valley are bathed 
in a stream of golden light, how bright appears the 
face of Nature! We ramble through the green mea- 
dow and narrow lane, or along the busy and well-paved 
highway, with a light heart and a joyous step. We 
get on so easily and so cheerfully, it is just the time 
in which to enjoy a walk. So those who walk in the 
light towards heaven, find that their ways are ways 
of pleasantness. Great peace have all who love God’ 8 
law; and in keeping of His commandments there is 
great reward. On his death-bed, Matthew Henry said 
to an old and intimate friend, “ You have been used 
to take notice of the S&yings of dying men. This is 


| mine—That a life spent in the service of God, and 


communion with Him, is the most comfortable and 
pleasant life that any one can live in this world.” 
And all Christians will echo his sentiment. | 

It will be a healthful walk. A walk in the morning 
benefits us far more than a walk after sunset. It does 
us good to have a brisk and lively stroll before the 
duties of the day have wearied us; or, in order to re- 
 cruit our wasting strength, when we have been work- 
ing hard. We get refreshed and invigorated. The 
welcome breezes cool our fevered brow, and bring a 
tint of rose-colour into our pallid cheeks. : 

It is even so in the spiritual life. If we would not 
have a sickly and stunted religion, we must take care 
and walk in the light. We must gain fresh energy 
and elasticity 2 running in the way of God’s com- 
mandments. ow vigorous and alert does that. 


Christian become, who is intent upon the promotion 

of God’s glory! And especially so when he strives 

to promote that glory by seeking the salvation of his 

fellow men. The late venerable Andrew Fuller said 

once to a friend, “ There was a period of my ministry 
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_ as he presses on he sometimes sings, in an exulting 


strain, | 
‘‘ More happy, but not more secure, 
Are the glorified spirits in heaven.”’ 
Dear young reader, as you peruse this imperfect de- 
lineation of the Christian’s path, does there rise within 
your heart, the earnest wish to become a heaven-bound 
traveller? Are you willing to “walk in the light, 
and yet uncertain exactly how to begin? Listen! 
The Saviour Himself speaks to you, and offers to direct 
you. These are His own words, “ He that followeth — 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 


_ of life,’ John viii. 12. Then, begin with Christ. Make 


His Cross your starting-point. Confide in His love. 
Follow in His steps. And your path shall be the 


path of the just, which shineth more and more unto — 


the perfect day. 


THE LITTLE HEART'S-EASE. 


A GARDENER went one sunshiny day 
To look at his gay parterre, 
To admire his flowers, in their handsome array, 
As with fragrance they scented the air ; | 
And to walk in the shade of his stately trees, © 
That were waving their boughs in the morning breeze. 


But alas, alas! when he reached his ground 

What a scene of disorder and sadness he found ! 

Each beautiful flower was drooping its head, 
And rapidly fading away ; 

And unnumbered fair leaves on the pathway were shed 
From the trees in their early decay ;— 

And our Gardener hastily sought for the reason 

Why this should have happened in spring’s lovely season. 


So he walked up first to his favourite Oak, 
All withering, and asked it, “« Why?”’ 
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And the noble old tree thus mournfully spoke, 
—‘*T thought I as well might die ; 

For I bear no fruit, nor with flowerets bloom ; 

And my awkward branches want so much room ; 

I'ma clumsy and useless thing ; 

If I were a rose-tree, like that within reach, 

Or if I had fruit, like the soft round peach, 

- Some profit I then might bring; 

But as I have nothing but leaves to give, 

What motive have I for wishing to live ?”’ 


‘ Well, Lady Rose, with your sweet open face, 
And cheeks of a delicate hue, 


I had hoped that for months you my garden would grace ;— 


Tell me, what is the matter with you?” — 
And the pretty Rose said, as she shook on her stem ; 
‘Just look at your oak-trees—if I were like them 
How happy and proud I should:be! ) 
I should rear my tall head in your well-cultured ground, 
An ornament there, which for many miles round | 
Admiring people might see ; 
But a poor little flower, unproductive as I, 
What use is it to you! I’d much rather die.” 


‘Oh, beautiful Vine, which I trained with such care, 
To climb up the sheltering wall ; 

Say, why are you trailing so dolefully there ? 
And what has occasioned your fall? ”’ 

And the Vine faintly murmured, ‘‘ As I had not strength 

My own weight to sustain, I determined at length 
Not to, trouble my friends any longer ; 

Could I yield a shade like the wide-spreading trees, 

Or if, like the flowers, I had gifts that could please, 
Why then I might try to grow stronger ; 

But a poor, feeble creature, requiring a stay, 

Had better make haste to 4 out of the way.” 


Quite saddened with looks and with words of gloom, 
The Gardener with joy espied 
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A dear little Heart’s-ease in full rich bloom, 
As fresh as a fair young bride. | 
It turned up its bright little face towards him 
- With a smile which none of its neighbours could dim ; 
And he said, with surprise, ‘* How is it 
That you so contented and healthful appear ? 
And that yours is the only countenance here, 
That welcomes me in my visit ?”’ 
And the Heart’s-ease replied, in a quick cheerful tone, 
‘* Dear master, I felt that I was not my own. 


‘* And it seemed to my simple perception clear, 
That you certainly wanted me ; 

For you would have planted an acorn here, 
Had you wished for a stately tree ; 

Or had you desired sweet grapes to find, 

A vine-plant would in my place have twined ;— 
And therefore my obvious duty 

Was to thrive and grow with untiring zest ; 

Since the hearty endeavour to do one’s best 
Is the truest worth and beauty ; 

And I saw that the work which you ‘gave me to do, 

Was to grow up a fine little Heart’s-ease for you,” 


Dear readers ! let this modest Heart’s-ease teach 
The moral which I wish it to impart: 
Sigh not for stations placed beyond thy reach, | 
But strive to serve thy Maker where thou art. 
The gardener soweth only tiny seeds 
Where he desires to raise but simple flowers ; 
If God required from thee an angel's deeds, 
He would have given thee an angel’s powers ; 
But all He asks from each of us while here, 
Is, that with calm contentment we should rest 
In our appointed, and appropriate sphere ; 
And there, with loving spirit, do our best. 


H. M. WwW. 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT COLOURS. 


WHEN we were younger than we now are, our good 
mother scolded us finely for perforating a round shole 
in the parlour-window shutter. Against this hole we. 
placed a prism. We had learned enough of “ prima- 
ries’? and “secondaries,”’ to be aware that we could 
thus throw a coloured “spectrum’’—the shutters, of 
course, being entirely closed—upon a sheet of paper 
hung up at a convenient distance from our prism. On 
this paper we had drawn pictures of flowers, animals, 
and trees, so contrived as to coincide with the pris- 
matic colours, and as the sun was shining strongly at - 
the time, our drawings were tinted by a sort of sun- 
| — which neither Daguerre, Talbot, nor the 

hotographic Society, has yet permanently equalled. 
Thus we learned—the scolding impressing the opti- 
cal lesson more firmly upon our memory—that there 
are three primary colon red, yellow and blue, that 
the secondary colours are also three, and are obtained 
by mixing the “ primaries,” for, as our colour-box had 
taught us long before, red and yellow make orange, 
red and blue produce violet, and yellow and blue give 
green. 

But there was one thing our colour-box did not 
teach us. It, of course, according to optical theory, 
ought to have taught us, but it would not do it. The 
philosophers said that when the three primaries were 
combined, white light was the result ; and this seemed 
natural enough, inasmuch as the prism in our window 
shutter, had, to our very great satisfaction—if not to 
our mother’s—shown that a ray of white light was 
separable into red, blue, and yellow. So we went to— 
our colour-box to combine the primaries, expecting a 
sort of miracle to take place. Our optical theory was 
rudely overturned ! e mixed and mixedyin various 
_ proportions, with untiring zeal; but the only colour 
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we could produce—“if colour it could be called, which 
colour had none’’—was a sort of grey, bordering on 


black. We had not then learned that our failure was | 


owing to impurity in our pigments ; so we anathema- 
tized the wicked savans, who imposed upon innocent 
boys by making them believe that red, blue, and yellow 
would make white. | ay 

Our next step was a practical testing of the theory 
of “ complementary colours.” Of course we stumbled 
at the word and thought it signified 
extra civility. But we soon discovered that it only 
meant that if anybody were to say to us, “ Given blue, 
what colours will make it up into white ?’’ we should 


_ reply, “ Why, orange, of course; because red and yel- 


low are the other primaries, and these united would 
produce orange.” So then orange was, we discovered, 
the complementary or making up, or completing colour — 
of blue. 

But to try the theory. Oh, there was a marvellous 
consumption of blue wafers. The stationer was 
astonished at our modest request to be allowed to 
pick out a pennyworth of blue ones from his jar of | 
coloured wafers, that stood just behind his counter. 
At first he flatly refused to spoil his assortment of 
colours, but we told him we had read through two 
volumes of “The Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffi- 
culties,”” and were not to be baffled. So-at last he 
capitulated, on condition that we paid double the price 
for “all blue.”’ | 

We then placed these blue wafers on a sheet of © 
writing-paper, and pored over them with an intentness 
that went nigh to injure our eyesight. Great was | 
our satisfaction at soon perceiving, when the eyes | 
were removed from the blue wafers, that veritable . 
orange ones were magically created on the surface of 
the paper. 


Then we tried red wafers, and with similar success, _ 


the complementary green starting up before us, even 
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| A GOSSIP ABOUT COLOURS. 7 
more readily and clearly than the orange had done for 
the blue. We rejoiced to find that philosophy was not 
always a cheat, notwithstanding what our colour-box 
had testified. 

Now, having said this much about our philosophical 
researches in our youthful years, permit us to put a 
few questions to you, and if some of you are of the 
gentler sex, believe us that we have yow chiefly in 
view in writing this article; so we beg you not to be 
alarmed at its scientific tone. 

Suppose, then, you place near each other a blue 
colour and a red colour, what effect will be produced 
a the eye? When you look at the blue, what com- 
plementary colour does the eye instinctively call up? 
Green? Yes, green and red make the white ray of 
light. Well, the eye carries this impression of green 
to the blue, and mixing with it, gives it a greenish 
tinge, making it look a yellowish sort of blue. But 
when the eye goes through a similar process with the 
blue, what results? Yes, you have thought mghtly ; 
looking at the blue calls up: orange, its at a 
colour, and this taken to the red and mixing with it,” 
changes it to a sort of scarlet. Ah! you did not think 
the —- of red and blue gave the eyes so 
much work, 

Probably, you may be inclined to believe that neither 
the red nor the blue is very much the better for 
being such a near neighbour. You have an orange- 
tinted red, and a yellowish blue, and you have not 
improved or purified the primary colours. W hat, then, 
would you do if you wanted to keep: your blue quite 
blue, and your red quite red, or, even to deepen their 
intensity? Take .red for example. How shall we 
keep it red, or even make it redder, if the comparative 
be allowable? | 

By placing close to it its complementary colour? To 
be sure. Put green close to it. Then when you look 
at the red you summon up green, and this, added to 
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the green you have — into companionship, makes 
it greener. When you look at the green, you equally 
bring up red; and this, joined to the red, makes it 
more intense in tone. 

There was a curious illustration of this given the 
other day. John Brown, the eminent upholsterer, was 
employed to fit up a dining-room, the details being left 
to his taste. This was. shown by red curtains, and a 
very blue paper for the walls. The carpet—no! I 
will not speak of it—the blue wall paper is sufficient. 
When the lady saw the room, she exclaimed, “ Dear 
me, what a devgpétabhe tinge the curtains have! 
They have a yellowish look; and the walls!—why you 
told me, Mr. Brown, you had chosen a pretty blue, 
but I am sure this has an ugly tinge of green!” 
Mr. Brown was sorry—it really was a pretty blue in 


his shop, and why it should look different on the walls 


he could not tell. 

But Monsieur Chevreul happening then to enter 
the room, could tell and did tell the reason ; and 
when a green paper was chosen and on the walls, 
even Mr. Brown, who could see nothing in the 
harmony of colour, and hated the French, was com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the Frenchman was right 
on this occasion. | 

Mr. Henry Thwaites, the steady young man at our 
draper’s, knows better than to make such mistakes. 
He belongs to the Early Closing Association, reads 
reviews in Aldersgate-street, and is up to a thing oF 
two. One of these things is the laws of colour, A 
lady went into the shop, a short time ago, to purchase 
some red merino. She was very the 
shade, and she looked at several bales, one bright 
colour after another unrolling before her, that she 


-mught decide upon the proper hue. She saw six or 


seven pieces of red successively, and then she com-— 
plained that he was showing her very poor reds, that 
they had a very green look. Now, Mr. Thwaites 
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knew very well that such must be the case, because 
his customer having for some time fixed her eyes upon 


red, those eyes had naturally acquired a tendency to 
see green, and though he was still showing her most 
unexceptionable reds, she was looking at them through 

een spectacles—no improvement. So, with a very 
abe: application of scientific knowledge, he threw 
over the merinos some new material of a good green 
colour, introducing it to her notice as a very fashion- 
able thing, and managing to keep- her attention fixed 
upon it long enough to counteract the tendency of her 
eyes to see green. In fact, they looked long enough 


to summon up the complementary to green, and when 


the green material w8 tossed aside, the red merinos 
were redder than ever. ‘“ Dear me!’’ exclaimed the 
lady, catching up one which now looked pure and bril- 
liant in tone, “I must have overlooked this. What 
a delightful shade! Yes, this will do, Mr. Thwaites; I 
shall decide upon this.” And Mr. Thwaites bowed 


her out of the shop, both ee satisfied, through one 


of them knowing something of the phenomena of 


-complementaries. 


Of course, this knowledge may furnish a new trick 


of trade, and bad colours be thereby imposed upon 
unlearned customers. So, those of you who go a 


shopping, may as well learn for yourselves something 
of the general principles of colour. | 
And now we have a benevolent design to carry out 


in behalf of our fair young readers. We want them 


to understand and remember the colours best suited 


_ to their complexions. It will, doubtless, be at once 


allowed by them that the colours adapted to persons 
with light hair and blue eyes, will not be so suitable 
for persons with black hair and dark eyes. How shall 
they dress 

_ Orange is said to be the basis of the tint of the hair 
and complexion of blondes. A polite Frenchman 
asserts it, so we believe it. Sky-blue approaches the 
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nearest to the complementary of orange. This will 


do. But will rose-red do for a rosy complexion? No, 


-7t will cause the latter to lose some of its freshness. 


If you must have rose-red, it will be needful to sepa- 
rate it from the skin. A tinge of grey between the 
two would have a proper effet. n some cases a 
dark-red might be less objectionable, because by con- 
trast of tone the face would be rendered whiter. When. 
the face lacks rosiness, green near it will, of course, 
tend to restore it. But this will not be advisable for 
faces more inclined to be red than rosy, because the 
red which the green would add to these faces will be 
too much of a brick-red. In such a case, dark-green 
would be more tolerable than a more delicate shade. — 

A friend, looking over my shoulder, wishes here to 
remark that it cannot much matter of what colour 
bonnets are, because they are thrown back off the 
head so much that their effect in colour must be in- 
significant ! 

However, a propos of bonnets. A black bonnet, 
with white feathers and white, rose, or red flowers, 18 — 
suitable, but a lustreless white bonnet is not adapted — 
to fair or rosy complexions. Gauze, crape, and lace 
may be allowed to all complexions. Though a light- 


blue bonnet is suitable for fair persons, it must never 


have rose or violet flowers. A green bonnet may be 
trimmed with white flowers, but preferably with rose. 
A rose-coloured bonnet may be kept at a distance in 
tone by means of white or green. Yellow, orange 
and violet are to be abjured. , | 
For dark persons, a black bonnet does not contrast 
well. It may pass, however, with accessories of white, 
pink, red, orange or yellow. If a white bonnet is used 
—not that it is reeommended—preference should be 
ot to trimmings of red, rose, orange, or yellow. 
Bonnets of red, pink, cerise are suitable when the hair 
1s sufficient as a separation. A yellow bonnet suits 


well. Blue trimmings are very suitable to the shades 
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of orange. A blue bonnet does not accord with such 
complexions as have a tinge of orange-brown. When 
it does suit a brunette, its effect is improved by orange 
decorations. A violet bonnet suits nobody. Yet if 
both the hair, and yellow trimmings, be carefully in- 

terposed betweeen it and the face, its colour may be- 
come favourable. 

It is very evident that these laws are not obeyed. 
“Even this very day,’’ observes an intelligent friend 
of ours, “we have been struck with two striking in- 
stances of ignorance of harmony of contrast ; one was 
lady of the brunette type, who wore an intensely 
deep-orange-coloured velvet bonnet trimmed with red 
flowers! the rest of her dress being black. The other 
was a lady clothed in a light blue dress, over which 
she wore a yellow crape scarf.”’ 2 

To our country readers we recommend the study of 
the harmony of colour, and the application of the law 
of contrast, in the cultivation of flower-gardens. The 
will find a wide scope and most gratifying results. It 
_ will be easy for them to make a floral calendar, and 
YY a scientific grouping of their plants, they wall be 
able to secure, every month, agreeable and effective 
combinations of colour. 

Berlin-wool shops, both the dealers in them, and 
the customers, would find these laws of colour worthy 
their attention. Brilliant skeins—brilliant,, that 1s, 
when viewed by themselves—often perplex the fair 
work-woman, by producing only dull and tarnished 
mixtures. She little suspects that she has mixed her 
colours wrongly. By a trifling knowledge of our sub- 
ject, she might not only avoid so unhappy a mistake, 
but economize her resources, and increase the variety 
of her colours without increasing the number of her 
skeins ; for by proper juxtaposition she could make 
the same red appear scarlet or crimson, the same yel- 
low greenish or orange, the same blue purple or green, 

To the contemplative disciple of Jesus, this sub- 
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that pure white 


WILLY URN. 
PART SECOND. | 


While cloud and on Willy's brow hung yet the same; 
And nothing cheered my care but this, that still he fondly clung 


aS For all the quiet kindnesses « woman's heart can show, 


the Lord are great, sought out by them that have plea- @ 
sure therein ;” and the inquiring mind may deepen its @ 
adoring wonder at the Divine power and wisdom, by @ 
earning the marvellous scientific lessons which radiate 

from tiny beam of sunlight. A white beam of | 

light—what a simple thing it seems! Yet 
come harmonious and_ beautiful arrangements oc 
 eelour; the eye of the untutored is ed by their = 
agreeableness, and the mind of the ph ilosopher isim 
_. pressed by their obedience to scientific laws. All en- 
the results; some the more 80 they have 
discovered the rationale. 
| And that Great Being who has stored | wu ) treasures: | 
a scientific lore in every pencil of rays that shoots | 

forth from the orb of day » that Being is the 
‘Father and the Friend ins 
+. stirpassed all created wonders by the surrender of His 
Bon as the sacrifice for man’s sin! Well may Young @ 
redemption “ Creation more sublime ; *andifthe 
@ptician student delights to investi 
__. daws of harmonious colouring, the C 
| ___ With more delicious pleasure, finds every ray of hope, — 
verry bright beam of joy; wondrously combined 
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And sometimes when I strove to give his weariness relief, 


Or from the ceaseless cough and pain to win a respite 
It seemed to me the earnest eyes, that met my own, expressed _ 


0 God, forgive met if indeed his soul was left to pine. 


For true it is, I feared one word of holy things to say, 


| Lest Willy from that word again should turn in scorn away. 


One hour too long in helplessness through any fault of mine; 


‘The spring grow brighter, lovelier yet, the wild March storms — 


‘Fair, delicate young blossoms in the garden borders aprang, 
from the hazel copse below the blackbird's whistle rang 


Willy said, “ Sweet sister mine, you have not left my side: 
_ One Sabbath day, through all the long and cheerless winter-tide; 


Go with Aunt Hester, now, to church, and, if perchance I may, . 


1 meet you when the sun shines warm, upon your homeward va 


feared to leave bia lonsly, halle means 
And T spread his shan placed his ows 


And how it was, or why it was, 't. were useless now to tell, 
iS But his father’s Bible at his side, I placed in sight as well. 


hi he, an han lng 
'Whereby the simple villagers went up to worship God, 


| Aad knelt with heavy the Media matin 
To nk Heaven's plying a or him we might not pay long. 


OF thn thet moe der for eery Kime eye 


While many voices prayed for those who “ erred and were dsceived.”” 


My brother did not meet me in the budding hazel copse, _ aie 
Nor was he wher he wound he hope 


wes with his head bowed on his hand, 
| But achange had passed upon him, that I could not 
For the frown bad to the look of other 
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I murmured softly, “ Willy dear!” Hespoke not, norreplied, 
But put one arm about my waist, and drew me to his side, : 
Then hid his face upon my breast, while free as summer rain 

The fulness of his heart was shed in blessed tears again. 


Thus long and silently he wept, at length he raised his head, 

Laying his finger on the Book, and I looked down, and read, 

Marked by a well-known pencil score, these loving words—‘ And 
when 

He was as yet a great way off, his Father saw him then.” 


And he told me how that morning, half-distracted by remorse, 


~ He had left his restless memory to its own tormenting course, - 


Till each familiar sound and sight that met his ear or eye, 
Awoke some painful vision of the happy days gone by: 


So cherishing the thorns that made his torn heart throb and bleed; 
He took his father’s Bible up with no intent to read, 

But rather seeking thus again in fancy’s view to raise 

The form of him who once had loved upon its page to gaze. 


_ It opened as it ever did, just where his parent's grief 


Had left its long-dried traces on the worn and folded leaf; 
And he read—oh ! not unkind reproach,—nor menace stern and cold, 
But the words of Jesus luring back his wanderers to his fold ! 


And the proud rebellious spirit that had nerved itself to bear, 

in uncomplaining sullenness, the anguish of despair, 

Was vanquished, when a ray of hope beamed down from heaven above, 
And lighted up the holy lines that taught it God was Love! 


The long, long watch was over; and the weary vigil past, 
For Heaven had sent an answer to my troubled prayer at last; 
My brother, with myself, was now as one in soul and heart, 
And we did but love the dearer for remembering we must part. 
H. F. 


HINTS FOR MISSIONARY WORKING 
PARTIES. 


A ¥FEw preliminary remarks on the method of con- 
ducting a Working Party will not be out of place. Of 
the frequency, and of the duration of the meetings, 

e ladies managing them will themselves decide, and 
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to them many minor details must necessarily be left ; 
but the Committee recommend the observance of the 
rule, that each meeting commence with prayer. Some 
conclude by singing a hymn, and others enjoy. the 
privilege of the regular or occasional attendance of a 
clergyman or minister who reads and expounds a por- 
tion of the Scriptures. May not a blessing be ex 
upon the labours of the Society’s agents abroad, when 
the meetings of their friends at home are thus “sancti- 
fied by the word of God and prayer”? ‘During the 
meeting some work on the subject of missions should 
be read aloud; missionary biographies, and accounts 
of specific missions, are very suitable for this purpose. 

By giving timely notice of the day of meeting to the | 
- secretaries, unpublished letters from the various sta- 
tions may often be lent for reading on these occasions, 

The work done should be of the newest pattern that 
can be procured ; the sewing also should be very good. 
Large gaudy patterns, or strong contrasting colours, 
should be carefully avoided. In washing materials, 
fast colours only should be selected; bright greens, 
and all shades of lilac, should not be used. Steel 
buttons or beads, and gold or silver thread, should not 
be employed in any way. Every article of dress should © 
be neatly finished, with all the necessary fastenings of 
buttons, strings, hooks-and-eyes, &c. The buttons for 
clothes, made of washing materials, should be without 
wire; porcelain ones are also unsuitable. Trimmings © 
of lace, muslin, cambric, or crotchet edging round the 
sleeves and bosoms of dresses and pinafores, should 
not be omitted. . 

The following articles sell well at every station in 
India, Ceylon, Cape Town, or Graham’s Town:— 
Berlin wool in shades; Berlin patterns ; silk or cotton 


canvas; Anti-macassars; D’Oyleys: cushion and 
footstool covers, not made up, worked, or of silk 
patchwork; if the silk be new, and the pattern well 
arranged, these will be. valuable; portfolios; toilette 
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cushions ; needle-books, filled with needles; note, card, § 
and cigar cases ; penwipers ; bags for the hand or car- | 


riage; lace veils, 


ornaments of c 
they should be carefully packed in wool or tow, m 
‘separate small cases, with the English prices affixed. 


collars, cuffs, under, 
sleeves (also of cambric), chemisettes ; silk mittens; — 
white kid gloves; slippers, not made up;~ watch 
rs rentlemen’s smoking caps; shirt collars and 

nts ; light braces ; neckties or cravats;° pocket 
handkerchiefs. Children’s frocks and pelisses, white 
and coloured, muslin, Swiss cambric, silk, mousseline 
de laine, barége, &c.; jean, plaid, or brown Holland 
dresses for boys; muslin or Holland pinafores ; 
underclothing ; socks. Babies’ knitted wool shoes; 


_ frocks open behind, and only re ape es of a yard — 
t 


long ; hoods, not wadded ; caps, neatly trimmed; toys; 
dolls, dressed neatly, like English babies and children, 
not sane 4 nor fancifully ; without artificial flowers, 
which crush in the packing ; and the clothes should be 
made to take off and put on; those dressed as boys 


sell very readily ; soft balls. 


In India, embroidered Cashmere, or even velvet 


dresses for children, sell well ; also Hookah carpets, 


and bags of velvet, satin or silk, plain or worked, the 
size of a finger round, and a ‘yard or more long, 
filled with shots (sometimes made;to resemble snakes), 
as weights for — under a punkah. Drawing-room 

ina, glass, or bronze, are highly prized; _ 


Overshoes and knitted shawls, for the voyage home, 
sell well sometimes at Madras. | 

Silk materials, light bonnets, and thread for lace- 
making, are useful for Ceylon. A ready sale is found 
at Singapore for gentlemen’s saddle cloths, white, em- 


-broidered corners, bound round ; razor strops ; pocket 


knives ; emery cushions ; scissors, of every description; — 
Le Grace sticks and hoops; ladies’ gardening tools ; 
water pots; battledores and shuttlecocks; ladies’ riding 


gloves, the largest size and the smallest, Bottle covers. 
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sell hene as well as in India. Stockings, children’s . 
socks, woollen or fine cotton, strong toys, but not 
large dolls, kid shoes, straw bonnets, bonnet and sash 
ribbons, cutlery and stationery, good dresses for boys, 
and handsome slippers, are valuable at Penang. Shirts, 
longeloths and flannel, pieces for dresses, and coloured 
cotton handkerchiefs, fetch good prices at Amoy. For 
the schools in Africa, the most suitable articles that 
can be sent are remnants of print, cotton, or canvas ; 
any kind of working materials; slates and pencils, 
rulers, and lead pencils ; scissors ; new or second-hand 
toys ; large-print Testaments or tracts ; coloured hand-. 
kerchiefs. Strong, coarse, and dark clothing, for girls 
of all ages, cannot be sent in too great abundance. 
- Purses, pockets, fire-screens, nightcaps, and watch-— 
‘kets, are entirely useless ; drawings rarely sell, but 
children’s scrap-books, the leaves made of Holland, and 
pictures pasted on them, would sell anywhere. Flower- 
seeds are very valuable; they would go safely in small 
tin boxes, or in clean, dry glass vials, carefull corked. 
As each article is finished, a ticket should be tacked _ 
on, not pinned, with the price marked on it. Similar 
tickets should be affixed to everything, cutlery, ec. 
Sometimes the name or locality of the working p 
is written upon each ticket as well. When the wor 
1s packed, either for transmission to the committee, 


or for the East at once, everything should be kept 


perfectly smooth ; frocks and pinafores should not be 
drawn up, nor fastened, nor should sashes or belts be 
tied round the waist. Nothing should be sent that 
can be crushed in the packing, such as artificial flowers, 
groups of dolls fancifully arranged or connected, card 
or pasteboard ornaments. Caps, bonnets, and babies’ 
hoods, should be sent in small boxes by themselves. 
Boxes of pins, toys, wafers, &c., should be tied round 
to prevent the contents escaping, and the price marked 
on them. Pins are not used in packing for the East, 
and paper is apt to retain damp; it is, therefore, un- 
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necessary to pin up articles in separate packets: Blue 
paper, this Ande 3 be used to wrap up white kid 
loves, and white frocks, as it prevents their becoming 
Tabditated. A small piece of wadding laid on the hooks — 
and eyes of a frock, and a strip of blue paper tacked 
over that, will effectually prevent rust, or iron-mould. | 
A priced list of the articles sent should be forwarded 
in each box, or parcel; and if the case be sent packed 
ready for shipping, in a tinned case, soldered down, an 
account of the contents and estimated value should be 
sent to the assistant-secretary. 


ELLA THORNTON: OR, THE TWO MISSIONS. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


It was well that Ella had at length discovered what was 
doubtless her true mission—that it was her especial duty to 


* gupply to her bereaved uncle a daughter’s place ; for many — 


were the long and weary hours that she spent beside his arm- 
chair, varying by every means in her power, the monotony of 
his seclusion. The injuries he had received in a fall, occa- 
sioned by the stumbling of his horse, though at first believed 
to be trifling, proved to be of a serious nature, and, while still 
suffering from the consequences of his accident, a paralytic 
stroke rendered him as helpless as an infant. But this very 
weakness, this dependence, made her task—and an irksome ~ 
task it was for some time, in spite of all her excellent resolu- 
tions to perform it cheerfully—less disagreeable. By degrees 
she began to take pleasure in providing for his wants, and 
anticipating his wishes ; it was her simple and unselfish object 
to make his life more comfortable, and as the desire to do this 
occupied her thoughts and diverted them from herself, she 
beeame happier and more contented. She nursed him a8 
carefully as a mother might her child, continually thinking of 
some little delicacy to tempt his capricious appetite, feeding _ 
him herself, chafing his cold, withered fingers, shading the . 
light from his cl eyelids when he slept, out 
his room with a noiseless step, gresting his 
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ready smile, and—let no attendant on an invalid neglect this— 
so modulating her voice that its tones should be in harmony 
with his feelings. 

Her greatest difficulty was to find amusement for him during 
his intervals of ease; but patiently she bore his querulous 
complaints of oe tied down toa couch by the fireside, when, 
had he been well, he would have been following the hounds, 
or superintending the erection of his new farm-buildings, or 
attending the county sessions ; and she restrained the expres- 
- sion of her disappointment when, after all her efforts, he de- 
clared that she only teased him; Why could she not let him 
have a little peace? her poor aunt would not have troubled 


him so; or when, being thus reduced to silence, she sat 


quietly beside him, wondering at the change that a few months 
had wrought in the grave and polished Mr. Hyde, he ironi- 
cally apologized for detaining her from more lively companions, 
and begged her not to immure herself in a sick-room with a 
decrepid old man who had no right to expect her to make 
such a sacrifice. | | | 

This was very hard to bear without reply, but though in- 


wardly fretting with impatience and resentment, she compelled — 


herself to appear unrufiled by it, and only redoubled her en- 
deavours to find something that might soothe and interest him, 
and often a smile or a word of thanks would reward her 
perseverance. 


Forsome time these slight acknowledgements were few and 


far between; but as his strength gradually failed, his mind 
grew calmer, and he became more patient and more con- 
siderate, and even proposed that Ella, instead of devoting 
herself so entirely to him, should resume her usual occupa- 
tions, and only visit him occasionally; but knowing how 
much he would miss her, she refused to leave him, and 


arranged the question to his satisfaction and for her own im- | 
provement, by bringing her books into the dressing-room so 


that her studies did not interfere with her duties as nurse. 
‘Much of this time Mrs. Maitland had passed with her 
friends, and, as Ella always wrote cheerfully, and though 
begging her soon to come back, spoke of herself as being con- 
tinually occupied, she rather prolonged her absence, in the 
hope that a sense of responsibility would sober the mind and 
strengthen the character of the imaginative girl; and their 
first meeting, after her return to Greyhurst, convinced Mrs. 
Maitland that this expectation had been well-founded, When 
the excitement of her arrival had subsided, as they soon after- 
wards strolled out together, she was struck by the alteration 
in her young charge, and noticed with satisfaction her serious 
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~ leok, and the mild decision of her manner, so different from 
the volatile gaiety of former days. _ ; 
“‘T left Ella a giddy child,” she said affectionately ; ‘‘ and 
now I find Miss Thornton a thoughtful woman.” | 
‘Laughing at me, as usual, Mrs. Maitland,’’ replied Ella, 
with a smile ; ‘‘ but you know that I have passed the charmed 
_ ‘Where the brook and river meet, — 
Womanhood and childhood fleet. 
My eighteenth birthday will soon be here, and as such an — 
overwhelming weight of years should be supported with — 
solemn importance, I am trying to attain a suitable degree of 
dignity. Besides I am becoming habitually quiet, for my 
uncle is too ill to bear much ‘vivacity.”’ ; 
“My poor child, this kind of life does not suit you; the 
wild bird has been too closely confined. From your letters I 
judged that you had little relaxation, and now that I see how 
- much thinner and paler you are than when [ left, I feel sure 
that you have worked too hard, You will be ill, my dear, if - 
you do not take more care of yourself.” : 
Now this assurance had an effect exactly contrary to that 
which Mrs. Maitland intended. She had repeatedly written 
to Ella, begging her not to let her anxieties injure her health, 
and these very cautions reminded that young lady of the 
heroism of self-forgetfulness, and made her determine~-chougs 
she would have blushed to confess it—to immolate herself, | 
with her tastes and feelings, before the shrine of duty. Thus, 
when she was tired and hoarse from reading aloud some heavy, 


work on agriculture, or a long parliamentary debate on some 


comparatively unimportant subject, she would, conscientiously 
as she thought, refuse Mr. Hyde’s wish that she should take 
a walk or a drive, and would prefer to continue her employ- 
ment, until her head ached, and her eyes were weary. And 
she took credit to herself, in private, for these acts of self- 
denial, and believed that she was thus, in part, discharging 
her obligations to her uncle. 

It was, therefore, rather with the air of a martyr that she re- 
plied to Mrs. Maitland’s warning: ‘‘I have endeavoured to fulfil 
my mission, and although its duties were not at first agree- 
able, I ami accustomed to them now. Indeed,” she added, 
truthfully, ‘‘I am unwilling to resign my trust, for no one 
understands my uncle’s ways so well as I do, and I should 
be really grieved if everything were not precisely as he © 
wished it.” | 

* But Mr. Hyde would be vexed if he were to know that 
you suffer on his account,’’ remonstrated Mrs. Maitland. 
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He:will not be-with us.long,”: retuzned Elle, “and on I 
have but a short time to make amends for much ingratitude, — 
do not say any: more about it.” | 
" And so nothing more was said, and Ella still continued to 

fulfil her mission, as she uaded herself, from a conacious- 
ness of duty, although heartfelt. sorrow with which she 
ter concern did ot arse ently fm obedience to the 
her concern did not arise entirel ce to the 


| “Stern daughter of the Voice of God.” 


length all was over ! The alternations of hope and fear, 
the anxious watchings, the earnest solicitude—he who had 


been to her a father, and who had in turn received from her 


a daughter’s care,.was gone; and one part of her mission on 
earth was well accom ished. for he died b his adopted 
child. With tears filial tenderness she bent over 
the lifeless corpse, and a dreary vacancy was left when the 
hearse bore to their last resting-place, within the chancel of 
the village church, the mortal remains of her protector; and — 
- when her uncle’s will was read, and Mr. G , the cold, : 
stern lawyer, who was appointed one of her guardians, in the 
same breath condoled with her on the death of her lamented — 
relative, and congratulated her on her succession to so fine an 
estate, the words jarred on her excited feelings, and she would 
have given all to restore the dead to life. | 
Mistress of hurst! How often had her heart beat high | 
at the idea! but she had forgotten that death alone could 
open a way to the longed-for possession, . Now, in the usual 
course of events the rich inheritance was hers, and she was as 
“independent,” (save of the authority of her guardians,) and 
as much “at liberty to follow her own tastes andinclina- 
tions,’’ as though she were one of the self-styled Lords of the __ 
creation, instead of being one of the weaker half of humanity; _— 
and yet no glow of exultation flushed her cheek, or caused 
her pulse to throb with pleasure. Natural regret for her loss, 
a knowledge that it was the execution of that h 
sentence on her race, ‘‘ Dust thou art and unto dust shalt 
_ thou return,”’ /which rendered her so rich and envied, and the 
teddllection that one day she must also pass away and leave 
her place to others, checked the emotion * PSS and made 
her forbid any demonstrations of rejoicing among her tenantry. — 
But this depression could not last. As wey ection for her 
uncle, though sincere, had not been very deep, so her sorrow 
ing were e she was busy wi tering | 
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“Who would believe,”’ she said to Mrs. Maitland, * that 
this mansion of Greyhurst was built by my great-grandfather 
Hyde within the last hundred years? An antiquary would at 
first sight tell us that the old north wall was piled up by some 
Norman follower of the Conqueror; that the eastern side, 
with the elaborately carved shafts of its arched windows, 
surmounted by those grotesquely hideous masks, was the 
work of some medieval lord; and that my own little morning- 
room, half-boudoir, half-conservatory as it is, with its cupola 
and little spires, was executed to revive the memory of past 
scenes, by some warrior, returned from the crusades to his 
paternal home.”’ | 

« And the somewhat fanciful forms on the south might bear 
date from the times of ‘ good Queen Bess,’ ’’ observed Mrs. — 
Maitland, who was making a baby’s cotton frock. Her com- 
panion was resting idly on acushion at her feet. 

**It reminds me,’’ resumed Ella, musingly, ‘‘ of many an 
ancient family, which traces its line of ancestors from the 
mercenary but successful soldier, the military devotee, the 
mail-clad baron, and the polished courtier, down to the gen- 
tleman of the present day, and it shows the natural develop- 
ment of the gentle and refined from the stern and rude.” 

Mrs. Maitland made no remark, but stitched away busily, 
for it was growing dusk, and she was anxious to finish the 
little dress. | 

** But as the pedigree of many such families would on im- 
Tr. investigation be found rather mythological,”’ continued 

fila, ‘*so, if its past history were generally known, Grey- 
hurst would not be found to possess a tithe of the interest for 
antiquaries of which its exterior gives promise. Do you 
remember Mr. Graham’s surprise when, after having laboured 
to prove that the stone and brickwork in the farmyard were 
Roman remains, my uz.cle exclaimed, ‘ My good sir, they were 
the foundations of sore stables that my father built and I 
pulled down. As for Roman antiquities, I do not believe that 
you will find any abouthere, for there was not a brick on the 
estate, nor a stone eit! ¢r, except in the quarries, when your 
grandfather was born !” 

_ “It was certainly an unaccountable whim to build a house 
in so irregular a manner,”’ said Mrs. Maitland. 

“I believe that I inherit my great-grandfather's fancy, for 
I greatly prefer my rambling old home, to the compact, modern 
villas of parvenus.”’ 

“Do you?’’ asked the elder lady, absently. She was 
arranging the gathers in the skirt. 

**And more than that, I mean to make the interior corre- 
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spond with the outside. The hall shall be wainscoted with 
dark oak panels, and properly decorated with a stag’s head 
and antlers, and other trophies of the chase; the staircase 
must be widened, and the balustrade supported by ugly carved 
figures. Then, as some parts should be shrouded in mysteri- 


ous darkness, the light shall come 
‘Through the rich gloom of pictured windows flowing,’ 


casting hues of purple, and orange, and crimson, on the tesse- 
lated floor, The dining-room and library must be somewhat 
in the same style. The drawing-rooms are to be furnished 
with either blue-and-silver, or rose-colour-and-gold ; with 
chandeliers, and lustres, and sconces wherever it is possible to 
place them effectively ; and pier-glasses, and mirrors, and 
marble tables, and inlaid cabinets, and old china jars for pot- 
pourri, and figures in Sévres porcelain, and alabaster vases, 
and a silver easel, bearing a Raffaelle or a Correggio, or some 
other exquisite specimen of art; and a case of antique cameos 
and mosaics, and—and everything, in short, that taste ap- 
proves and wealth can purchase. My own room shall be a per- 
fect little gem, simple and elegant, and cool and fresh-looking 
white muslin curtains, with green cord, and tassels, and a 
profusion of flowers, in wire stands, either on the ground or 
suspended from the ceiling ; orchids, you know, would do best 
that way. And speaking of flowers reminds me that we must 
have a new conservatory, opening from the drawing-room, | 
filled with rare exotics, a fountain in the centre, perhaps, and 
birds, with glossy plumage of a hundred brilliant dyes, flying 
about freely, like living, breathing, moving blossoms—music, 
and fragrance, and beauty united—for it is a great step towards 
the perfection of luxury, to gratify all the senses at once. 
There must be Chinese lanterns too, shining like many- 
coloured stars amidst the thickets of dark glistening leaves. 
Then, if the corridor is hung with cloth of deep crimson, and 
the light is admitted from the ceiling alone, it will be an ex- 
cellent gallery for pictures and statuary.”’ 

For a moment Mrs. Maitland was actually speechless from 
astonishment. ‘ Ella!” she at last ejaculated. 

It was a warm evening in autumn, and they were sitting on 
the covered terrace, which was a favourite place of theirs in 
all seasons, being sheltered from the hot summer sun, and 
from the piercing winter winds, The house was situated on 
the side of a gradually rising hill—a link in the chain of un- 
dulating downs which traverses the south of our island—and 
the colonnade, being ‘‘ towards the sunsetting,’’ commanded 
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a fine view of the surrounding country, valleys, woods, and 
fields, churches, villages, and quiet homesteads, while on the — 
left, in the. distance, lay the deep blue sea, with its pebbly 
beach, and firm golden sands, and with here and there on the 
vast expanse, dots of black and white, as the vessels sailed 
across the bright sunshine, or passed into the purple shadows 
cast by the evening clouds on the calm waters. 

Immediately before the house, the smooth elastic green- 
sward, bounded by shrubberies and winding shady walks, 
sloped gently to the foot of the hill, where a trout stream, 
crossed by many rustic bridges, divided it from the richly- 
wooded park beyond. The level ground in the rear was laid 
out in gardens, orchards, and a wilderness of trees and under- . 
wood, flowering American plants, and the English wild-rose 
and bramble; and then a range of swelling uplands, wild or 
cultivated, as the nature of the soil allowed, stretched far 
gway..__L | 

The rosy sunset-light was fading, and soft grey shadows 
were stealing over the landscape, so that in the deepening 
gloom Ella could not see Mrs. Maitland’s startled look ; she 
merely said, therefore, ‘* Do you not like my arrangements?” 

** Have you calculated what all these alterations will cost?” 
inquired the good lady, recovering herself. 

“A considerable sum, of course, but nothing ruinous. My 
principal difficulty will be to induce. Mr. Graham, who is 
always recommending economy, to let me have the means to 
carry out my plans.”’ 

It was now too dark for work, so Mrs. Maitland thought- 
fully folded up the frock, saying slowly, and with considerable 
anxiety, ‘‘ You do not think that economy is a virtue which 
it is necessary that Miss Thornton should practise. Have you 
forgotten, then, that much of the estate is encumbered with & 
mortgage, which must be cleared before you can receive your 
full income? And that unfortunate investment, too, from 
which Mr. Hyde expected so much, but which has proved s0 
worthless. Indeed, my dear child, rich as you are thought to 
be, you cannot afford to be so extravagant.” 

‘I detest business, so please do not trouble me with it. 
Mr. Graham manages all my money matters, and he must 
contrive to spare me enough for my improvements.” 

‘* But the schools, and the repairs of the church ?”’ 

“I shall come to them in time; you do not yet know half 
my intentions. This sloping lawn is to be laid out as an 
Italian garden, with flights of stone or marble steps descending 
from terrace to terrace. The river banks shall be planted, the 
_@ven course of the current broken by artificial rocks and 
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waterfalls, and seats and grottos erected at the most pic- 
turesque turns of the stream. I-:have charming designs for 
schools; and I expect from London, some drawings of the 
decorations for the church. Now, are you satisfied ?”’ 

Her friend only sighed, and said, ‘It is growing chilly, 
dear ; we had better go in.” | 

Why not remonstrate with her now, Mrs. Maitland? Why 
not fulfil your mission by guiding, and when necessary re- 
proving, the young girl whom your dying friend committed to 
yourcare? You have gently reminded her that her riches are 
not unbounded. That is not sufficient. You think that her 
guardian will prevent any undue expenditure. You shrink 
from your duty and leave it to be done by another. That may 
be pleasant, but it is not right, Mrs. Maitland. Had you 


studied to gain proper influence over your young charge, © 


whose natural thoughtlessness, though chastened for a time, 
has overcome her unusual gravity, you might induce her to 
give up her extravagant fancies, and commence the discharge 
of her duties towards her dependants. ‘*‘ There can be no 
great harm,’’ you think, ‘‘ if Miss Thornton should waste some 
part of her fortune. It is hers, let her please herself with it.” 
You may say this to quiet the still small voice within, but you 
know that such reasoning is false. Money is a talent, con- 
tided to her to be improved, not a gift bestowed to be wasted, 
therefore let her lay aside a portion for good and wise pur- 
poses, before she spends aught in luxury. 

Mrs. Maitland’s affectionate persuasions might have led her 
to do this, but Mr. Graham’s peremptory refusal to let the 
‘wealth over which he had more control than his ward, be 
thrown away on such ‘“ trash and nonsense,’’ roused Ella's 
determination to do all, and more than she wished; and when 
she found that her power over her own property was 80 cir- 
cumscribed, instead of retrenching her expenses, she concealed 
their amount, promising to pay her daily accumulating debts 
when she should be of age. And she who.should have been 
her monitress, weakly yielded ‘to Ella's entreaties to say 
nothing to the severe lawyer on the subject. 

The first steps in evil are ever dangerous ; and in your case, 
Ella, imprudence and deception are those first steps. 

All went smoothly on, however. ~ During Mr. Graham's 
unavoidable absence, artists, and architects, and skilful work- 
men transformed the interior of Greyhurst into a very palace 
of loveliness and art. He came back too late to stop the pro- 
gress of the work, and paid, with much displeasure, the bills 
that Ella frankly laid before him. ‘ You are ruining yourself,” 
he said, before he knew the extent of her outlay: and rather 
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than incur his farther reproaches, she concealed the moiety of 
her debts. He never suspected the reservation—the wary 
man of the world was deceived by the apparent candour of the 
inexperienced girl. | 

Was Ella happy? Did prudence never urge that she was 
acting foolishly? Did conscience never whisper that she was — 
doing wrong? ‘ May I not do as I like with my own?” was 
her reply to their upbraidings. Yet she was not altogether 
easy. She grew weary of her useless, aimless life. The 
cravings of her higher nature would not be satisfied with the 
mere gratification of the senses. 

Again there is an opportunity for a word in season, You 
let it pass, Mrs. Maitland. You sorrow that Ella should so 
neglect her mission; but do you perform yours ? 

Poor Ella! In an unfortunate hour, after an angry dispute 
with Mr. Graham, who, to cure her extravagance, had, as he 
said, ‘* stopped the supplies,’’ she accepted an invitation from 
Mrs. Wilton, the wife of her other guardian, to accompany 
her and her family to town for the season—in an unfortunate 
hour, for the heiress, courted, flattered, féted, drank deeply of 
the intoxicating cup of pleasure ; she learned to laugh at her 
former lofty aspirations as childishly romantic, to consider her 
early friend, whom she had once thought the pattern of womanly 
perfection, an amiable and well-meaning, but narrow-minded @ 
and needlessly strict religionist, and to seek distinction only 
in the world of fashion. 


CARLA MEREX. 


DIRGE FOR A CHRISTIAN SATLOR. 


Far, far beneath the salt sea wave, 
Where the scaly dolphins play, 

Down where the “‘ desert waters rave ”’ 
And whirl the livelong day. 


_ With the hard rock for a pillow, 

“And the cold waves for a shroud, 

O'er his breast beats many a billow, 
When the winds blow hoarse and loud. 
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And curtain’d is his manly brow 
With the waving, shining weeds, 
And the reef whereon he resteth now 
Is the only couch he needs. 


Play gently, O ye ripplets ! 

And ye breezes, softly blow, 
Weave a dirge in mournful triplets, 
For the mariner below. 


We know he soundly sleepeth, 

_ Where the deep and solemn ocean 
Her restless vigil keepeth, 

With never-ceasing motion. 


But'soon a calm shall come, 

O’er the ocean in. her bed; 

And from many a’cavern tomb 
Shall the ‘sea give up her dead.” 


Then no more the stormy blast 
Shall beat his weary breast, 
But, his haven reached at last, 
He shall then for ever rest. 


Where’er our tomb may be, 
In the dark and silent grave, 
Under the cypress tree, 

Or beneath the rolling wave, 


May the same glad sound arise, 
And call our souls away, 


To the mansions in the’skies, 


To the realms of endless day. 
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LIFE IN THE FLATS. 


A FRIEND of mine, a rising young architect, has 
just assured me that if I were to relate my own ex- 
perience of “ Life in the Flats,” it would not only 
serve to introduce to public notice a new and im- 
portant building scheme, but also would probably 
remove some portion of the prejudice which this scheme 
is certain to encounter. My experience in this matter 
has not been a fisted one, but I have resided 
long enough in Victoria Street, Westminster, to be 
able to speak positively on the subject. 

You may have walked along this broad and goodly 
street, which starts away from the Abbey and is slowly 
being fringed with palatial piles of residences. Rising 
to a height of eighty feet, they present an imposing 
appearance. In one of these I reside, dear reader ; I, 
my husband, three children, and two servants. These 
compose the whole of our domestic establishment. 
We inhabit an eighth part of the house, without taking 
into account the six shops and their mezzanine floors, 
over which our chambers extend. If you reckon those, 
why we have only one-fourteenth part of the whole 
house to call our own. So that there are fourteen 
families actually resident under one roof! 

Well, but this is living in lodgings! Oh, dear, no. 
We have more privacy than we used to possess when 
we had what is popularly called “a house.’ We are 
quite distinct from the other families, have our own 
front door, and can talk as much about the “ Eng- 
lishman’s castle,” as any other independent patriot. 
I have said that our privacy is greater. When we 
resided in Belvedere Street, a vastly genteel street, to. 
be sure, rents and taxes aristocratically high, we could 
hear the bells ring in the adjoining house, and I well 
recollect what misery I used to be in because my next 
neighbour would strum on her piano, forgetting that 
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“walls have ears’? sometimes. Nothing of the sort 
can occur here. The floors and walls are sound and 
tire-proof. 

Then, in Belvedere Street, ‘the people on the oppo- 
site side of the way, could preserve a species of sur- 
veillance over us. And did so: sundry peepings 
through Venetian blinds giving evidence. Now, in 
these chambers we are really private. The seven other 
families can see nothing of us, but_qur mahogany front 
door. The six shop-ke epers, wlf6 roost beneath us, 
have no communication with our part of the house, 
and know nothing of our proceedings, except those 
that render us their customers. 


But you want this explained. You want to know ~ 
how it is that a house can become a colony. 1 will 


eudeavour to enlighten you. 
You will be pleased then to ring the porter’s bell 
at the street door. This will bring Cerberus—but, 
no! we must not call this polite, respectable man, who 
ofliciates as porter, by such a name. You tell him, 
you want Mrs. . He informs you that she resides 
at No.3; and bids you ascend the spacious and hand- 
some stone staircase. amen on the right and lett, you 
find numbers 1 and 2, so that No. 3, is evidently on 
the second-floor. Another flight of stairs brings you 
Opposite this door, where you can suppose | am stand- 
ing toweleome you; or where you can suppose, if you 
prefer it, that the door is closed, and that your ring 
brings my very ‘neat Betsy to answer your imquiries, 
and introduce you into our presence. You enter, and 
find yourself in an entranee-hall. That door on your 
right hand, communicates with a bed-room; that door 
on your left, with the kitchen. We pass both these, 
and proceed along the hall till we reach the dining- 
room, on our right. This is a good-sized room, fifteen 
feet by sixteen feet, elegantly fitted up by the builder. 
My furniture suits ‘admirably, you are pleased to say. 
Well, the next is the drawing-room, fifteen feet id 
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by is new to the system ; in time he wil, 


twenty-one feet, as large a room as we are 
: On the left hand of the hall ‘are three 


four in all,forus. By “: os,” I 


the servants, for they have their room close to the | Pe 


kitchen, and enter from it. 
: You would like to see my kitchen. leer 
Go throu this door. net that's some 


kitchen is well vent 
house, or in my “ octave,” as you wittily term it. | 
Observe that my meat-safe projects from the oute® | 


backstairs for themeely so that: liv 
es, they 


our porter Did not you think hint 
bes man? You cannot think whata 


offers to do all 
both for “ milord ” 


his continental brother. 


| verything 18 neat and orderty, | 
“3 
Curren? OI air may JC | 
: 
1S Don't we smell the ery, having the oa 
same floor? No, not atall. The two doors, and 
3 


Gg We are certain of fi 


take. one: servant  with:we 

in t 

| finding hing safe and well- 

cared for when we come home. 

"artes, no calculations of board: wagee, disturb ou 


summer-tour. 
alee Perhaps it is. £1200 


is rather a large Ket 


nothing for repairs, no- 

or gas-light on the public staircase, no rates — 
ey ti It is very pleasant to have all house ex- 


must allow its | 
convenience. Besides, my servants find out there 
economy in having all ourrooms en suite, There 


we return. 


is all we have to | 


~penses in one sum. you do not think this “fiat”’ sys- 


Cpr Se cleaned, and no stair-carpets to be 


worn out and replaced. Running up and down stairs, 


to do, in our 


¢ know we aro living in the same pile 


ger on our public sai 


right. There a different 
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‘ 
to the Abbe they are erecting houses on 
_ plan, but of a c re A believe in them : 
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; ut we ve SU Bi 
case. Of course we havé 
public street, y should we look upon thé <a 
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- But all sorts of people will thus be brougtit into 
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ventional pride, which may wear away as fast as it | 
pleases. 


intimacy. Not more than we please to have. ides, 
there cannot be any great difference in rank in our 
house, where the lowest rent is £80 per annum. There 


is some guarantee of respectability. It will be inter- 


esting to observe if a number of persons, —s 
assured of each other’s honest and honourable stand- 
ing in society, by the fact of their being occupants of 


_ dwellings under this novel system, will be drawn into 


an interchange of civilities, by their proximity the one | 
to the other. Let us hope that they will be, and that — 
our national reserve may thus be somewhat lessened. © 
But, as my husband was observing to me this morn-— 
ing, why should not still humbler classes have similar 
arrangements to ours? Of course, I am aware of the 
Model Lodging Houses. But I mean something above 
them. Why should not handsome piles of buildings be 
erected in some cheap suburb, where a young clerk, or 
a young artist and his wife, could get a set of chambers 
for £20 or £30 a-year? Iam sure it would pay some — 
capitalist to invest his money in a speculation of this 
kind. Then, instead of the poor little six-roomed 
houses, which strive to look genteel, but have such sad 
drawbacks in dampness, bad drainage, starting of unsea- ’ 
soned wood-work, peeling off of stucco, &c., we should 
see imposing ranges of buildings, built economically 
but solidly, and with all the resources of architecture 
and science brought to bear upon their internal comfort. 
And herein the amily would have a sense of privacy, 
protection and economy, which they cannot now have 
in “ Laura. Grove,’’ where their little -smoky gardens 
are overlooked by their neighbours, and where tax- 
collectors of all names and hues seem always knocking 
at the door. 
I am glad to hear you say that you are coming 
round to our opinion, with a trifling objection or two, 
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which you cannot yet quite get over. Well, I shall 
be lad to know = oe objection you can find to Life 
in the Flats, but as you think you have intruded long 
enough upon me—no intrusion, however, I beg you 
to believe—you will defer its mention to another 
time. Very well. Good morning, dear reader. 

| | 8. 5. 8. 


’ THE BIBLE IN EVERY LAND. 


TESTAMENTS FOR THE WOUNDED. 


Tur Rev. I. Lowndes writes as follows:—“ We 
have at present in Malta a number of soldiers in the 
hospitals, who have come down wounded and sick 
from the seat of war. I have seen many of them; 
and to hear the accounts they give of the horrors of 
the battle in which they were engaged, and look upon 
their poor mutilated frames, is heart-rending. A few 
of them are men whom we had supplied with New 
Testaments here before they went; others there are 
who received them in Busia and some who had 
not obtained any; but most of them had, in the 
hurry of removing, or escaping from the field of ~ 


battle with what help could be afforded them, left 


almost every thing they possessed behind them, and, 
among other things, their New Testaments. Such 
as had not brought them have now been supplied 
with them, and it was very pleasing to see with 
what gratitude they were received. I only met with 
one refusal in offering the word of God, and it was 


= from a Roman Catholic, who did it in a very respectful 


manner. 

“ Between the chaplain and myself ninety-two New | 
Testaments have been distributed so far; and I 
sincerely pray that many may be led, by the reading 
of them, to look to Him who has promised that a 
time shall come when wars shall cease to the ends 
of the earth. Most of these poor men are disabled 
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for life, having lost arms or legs, or have wounds | 
which render them unfit for further service, or for | 
obtaining a living by labour; and some of them re | 
lated very bitter stories of their own sufferings, and 
still more so of others who fell to rise no more. Yet 
one, who appeared to be ae to get well, when I 
asked him what he thought he should do, said he 
intended to continue his soldier’s course, and I should @ 
Se he would be ready enough to go to Sebas- — 


BIBLES FOR THE JEWS. 
Mr. Lowitz, who is employed by the British Society 


for Promoting Christianity among the Jews ab 


Gibraltar, had consigned to him a case of Scriptures 
when he passed by Malta; and he has given us an 
account of the way in which they have been disposed 
of in the course of his labours amongst the Jews of 
Africa, some of which have been imported into the 


interior of Morocco. In his account he says—“ It 


is gratifying for me to notice the different spirit with | 
which the Jews bought them in some of those places” 

on my second visit, from what they did on my first, | 
when their Rabbies had interdicted them, on the 
supposition that my Bibles contained many things 
favourable to our holy religion. However, after 4 
deal of reasoning and remonstrance on my part, and 
due examination on theirs, these Rabbies recalled 
their edict, and pronounced my books sound and good 
in every respect. The Jews then readily bought 
them, though at a very reduced price. As for New 
Testaments, they can only be circulated gratis amongst 


them. In the main, I think it a matter of thank- | 
fulness to be permitted to disseminate the incorrupt- | 


ible seed of the word of life in that country without 
hinderance ; and we look to God alone for His blessing — 
and increase upon the seed thus sown in that and in 
every other Mahommedan land.” 
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LIGHT FOR YORUBA. 


The Rev. H. Townsend, of Abbeokuta, speaks very 
gratefully, in his own and the name of the brethren 
associated with him in the Missionary work there, 
of the supply of the portions of Scripture already tran- 
slated into the Yoruba tongue. They are distributed 
and sold according to the condition annexed to the 


kind gift. 
A late portion of them are already in the hands 
of natives of both sexes, who read, and understand 
what they read therein. The commercial habits of 
the people lead them to make long journeys, in which 
‘those 9 can read carry their books with them, and 
read them to those far beyond the direct instruction 
of Missionaries. | 
There is not a copy left of St. Luke, Acts, and the 
Epistles of St. James and St. Peter, sent out bound 
_ together. Another Missionary applied for a copy for 
his own use, having had his stolen; but there was 
_ but the one copy Mr. Townsend has for his private use. 
From Lagos the greatest share of the 500 copies — 
of the Book of Genesis was received a short time 
since. Of these there are now only seventeen copies 
left. St. Matthew’s Gospel, received at the same time, 
did not sell so fast, as their having St. Luke made 
St. Matthew’s Gospel appear to be less necessary to 
them. On account of the sale of copies of Genesis 
and St. Matthew’s Gospel, £9 2s. 6d., a small sum in 
England, but large in cowry-shells, the money of this 
country, have been remitted to the Parent Society. 
They have since received 500 copies of Exodus, of 
which upwards of 100 copies have been sold. ee 


BIBLES IN FRANCE, 


(From a Correspondent in Paris.) 
_ I think you will like to hear anything about the 
Bibles with which I have been supplied through 
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your kindness since last year. The Lord, “full of | 
grace,” has permitted me to give thirty-four Bibles | 
and twenty-two New Testaments into the hands of | 
English, German, and French Protestant and Roman 
Catholic men and women in and out of the hospitals, 
——and ——, and the prison——. Besides this num- 
ber, my dear friend has distributed six Bibles out of 
my depot; and has written a few lines concer 
the persons who have received the word of God. 
There are a _ many most interesting cases to 
report about the love of Christ, and of the constrain. | 
ing power He is working in the hearts of poor sinful | 
creatures, and how He blesses every step we take for » 
Him, the living God. 


Extracts from the Letter above referred to. 


“a young workman of 22, fond of reading 
and writing; anxious to learn, and, before leaving 
the oestbal read pretty well. Had no Bible; at- 
tended no church; had never partaken the Lord's 
Supper. Anxious for all these, came to see me on 
leaving —— Hospital. Gave hima Bible. He pro- 


mised to keep it for life, and gave me his address, 


that I might send a Scripture Reader to him. | 
“——. a Swiss Protestant woman, very much sur-— 
prised that prayer was not repeating words by rote. 
Great respect for religious books. In a thunder- 
storm, grws them all around her on the bed, and 
the Lord’s Prayer twelve times! Very 
careful for her children’s religious instruction. She 
had no Bible: was extremely pleased to have one. 
Since she left —— Hospital she has come from a great 
= regularly to attend Bible instruction twice 
week. 
“———-, & Roman-Catholic servant. She claimed 
my visits when I was free to see people of all creeds 
in the hospital, and by her firm bold speaking of the 
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truth about me was one great means of the Protest- 
ants having ladies of their own faith to visit them 
in all the —— hospitals. Two years and a half ago she 
left Paris (as we thought) to die among her relatives. 
She has a cousin, a priest. In September last she 
returned in perfect health. She has begun to attend 


our evening Protestant service with the family she 


has entered as servant, and full of anxiety about 
the difference she finds between the Bible and 
Romanism. | 
“«____. T meant to give this Bible to a young Swiss 
woman. ——— put it into my hands at evening service. 
On my way home I met three workmen, bearded, and 
wearing their blouses; they were talking so loud, 
that in the stillness of the night I could hear their 
conversation long before I came up to them: it was 
about confession to a priest, fasting, &c. I passed 
them, and the thought struck me, ‘I have the lam 
for their path: if I do not give it to them, their ieaila 
may be lost by my fault.’ I ran back and said, ‘ For- 
give my boldness, Messieurs, but I heard your con- 
versation in passing: here is the only book that 
answers such questions satisfactorily ; it is the word 
of God: allow me to offer it to you freely.’ They 
looked very much surprised. One read on the back, 


by the moon’s rays, ‘Bible.’ ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘we 


know that.’ But the others said, ‘Take it, take it.’ 
They all bowed and thanked me heartily. 


THE RAILWAY BIBLE ASSOCIATION. 


One of the most interesting, and certainly the most 
remarkable Meeting, was that of the Chester Rail 
rie Association, — at the station, in the second- 
class waiting-room, the general manager occupying 
the chair. The Re pois 
mencement of the Association nine months before, 
nearly £30 had been collectéd in Bible subscriptions 
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and free contributions. There is a depository at — 
the station, and all the proceedings are conducted by - 
the officials of the railway. The meeting at su 
a place, while the trains were arriving and departing, — 
was indeed a novel sight, and may be regarded as a 
testimony to the value of the Bible, and an admission 
of the claims of the Society which circulates it. 
— every great railway station in the kingdom have 
such an Association, and such a meeting. 


EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 


EVENING THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 


Editor, In THE WoRLD * is a very original and in- 

structive book. 
Augustus, In what way is the subject treated ? | 
Ed. The second title of this work explains it to be, “ The 


| Mission of the Hebrews to the Great Military Monarchies.”’ 
The author rightly terms it ‘‘a most important subject.” 


Aug. But what is this mission? 

Ed. Let me read a few paragraphs :—‘‘Great men, intox!- 
cated with past success, or with present power, began to be 
imbued with the lust of conquest. There were wants which 
they desired to have gratified; there were new acquisitions to 
make—or there was the simple ambition of governing mul- 
titudes, and the feeling of pride which made them abhor the 
existence of others, superior, or even equal to themselves. 
The Nimrods of antiquity—mighty men of war—whose patri- 
archal influence was augmented by feats of valour, and sec 
by the exercise of indomitable will, strove to extend their rule 
beyond its natural limits, and to make men-one large family 
dependent upon themselves. What Nimrod, and others like 
him, were assaying to do, in the first dawn of history, was 


continued on a larger scale by the monarchs of Assyria and 


Persia. We should be wrong, also, in estimating Alexander 
im ancient, or Napoleon in modern times, as merely unreason- 


London: J. F. Shaw. 
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ing and reckless conquerors; their plan was to blend into one 
all the discordant elements which were raging among men. 

- The Russian autocrat believes he has the same mission to 
accomplish; and he will, in all probability, persevere in it 
until the course of events proves his error by frustrating his | 
scheme, 

‘‘ Now, such schemes are, beyond all doubt, wrong and es- 
sentially vicious. Their error is demonstrated by the crimes 
and follies to which they give birth. And yet there is ever a 
strong temptation to pursue them, Many have thought they 
would materially benefit our race. It has, therefore, been the | 
constant aim of Providence to defeat them. And that they 
might not finally and successfully prevail, the Hebrew nation 


was set apart, for the purpose of supplying a py nineg risen. 
_influence—of serving as a model to other people; and, if ne 
were, of holding up, in their own distresses, a terrible warn- 

ing of the miseries of those who would try to defeat the design 

of the Almighty. 3 

‘*T believe that no fact is surer than this:—That the hum 
species has received a Divine command to go forth and subdue 
the earth ; and that this command implies the continuous ex- 
pansion of the race over new fields, and the recovery from bar- 
renness of all that has been temporarily cursed for man’s sake 
—cursed, that is to say, in order that he might benefit by his 
punishment; by finding an arena for calling forth and exer- 
cising his talents and energies—so that he might at length be 
fit for the good time that is coming. 

‘*It is clear, therefore, that all attempts to prevent this 
mission of the human race; all attempts to coerce these ener- 
gies, and turn them from their properly ordained courses, must - 
signally fail, if Providence is watching over and directing the 
affairs of the world. The establishment of the great military 
monarchies, and the tendency to compact society into one 
uniform though mutilated mould, of forcibly preventing the 
dispersion of separate, though friendly communities, is a direct 
and flagrant effort to defeat the ends of Providence. He who 

rules in the highest heaven has always supplied remedial 
oe of which the Hebrew nation has been the instrument 
of the most remarkable; and I purpose tracing the course of 
this agency from the time of Babel to our own day, that we 
may fairly understand what work the Jews have had to do 
upon earth, and how they have done it.”’ 

Aug. This book is then the history of the great nations of 
the world, and shown as influenced politically by the exist- 
ence of the Jews ? 
Ed, Precisely so, and the author has not only brought 
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large number of historical facts with @ considerable | 


|  @riginal manner, 
his theory, enlisting the sympathy of his readers. : 
_ «Ea. On the whole I do, though there are some sentiments ‘| 


amount of ind ry, but has arranged them in a lively and — § 
inferences in a bold and fearless 


way, and by his own very confident persuasion of the truth of | 
you agree wi ee 


es which I am not quite prepared to endorse. I may allow that | 


ign in regard to the Hebrew people, was ‘that 
should form a righteous and model empire, founded 
ki pe iples of justice, and swaying the destinies of man. 


— - * or terror, but by moral and persuasive a | 
= means. This has never yet been perfectly fulfilled.” Iam 
ing to believe “that it shall be hereafter accoms 


plished.” must also, of course, allow that the Mosaic laws 


were fully and wisely adapted to the people, and that ifthey 


ae had been carried out, the Jews would have avoided all their at | 


Clamities, and risen into the position of the firstnation § 


Hid. No. He says, and 
e 


full 


God, with regard to the human race on the earth, = 


escaped fram up a new despotism, sia 


ey tried to restore a Mosaic 
and actually punished a sea captain, just returned 


Stught something of the same spirit, for he says, 
Greater enormity assigned in the Mosaic 


—Mligious “ins, contrasts very strikingly with the customs 


in 
. 
should 
ec te or in the age, t hesitate in 
I cannot hesitatein 
ver our ci aws 
a the sanction of we 
them ae ought to county 
: a8 imperfect, and open to amendment.”’ | 
me und er a theocracy ; that seems to me a 
difference to make a great 
| our esirable as 
w theocratic, we should 


a. st the lives and property of citizens, but treat with ex- 
es ceeding lenity the crimes of the blasphemer or infidel.’’ . It is 
im this: respect; for the very obvious reason, that ac society 
would not tolerate such a state of things; ‘‘ simply for this 
 -peason,” he, however, thinks, “that society does not feel ite 
self sufficiently interested in punishing religious crimes, 
will not (let us ) frame their constitution in 
_ ance with the unfailing principles of truth and-equity,” 
friend, nevertheless, lives the hope that some day 
society may be so far improved as to be able to ay he ued 
tates of the divinely given Jewish code.” | 
I cannot say Amen, 
prejudice our readers against the rest of this book. a ng 
it, with only: the intention to give it a passing notice—it 
seemed too small to call for a longer critique—the critic's 
= attention became _so fixed, and his mind so interested, 
‘Spent a morning in carefully reading it through. | 
Aug. What does Mr. Johnstone anticipate as the future 
political history of the Jews? 
I can but glance at what is in itself a glan for ous. 
uthor sketches rapidly: he considers the influence of the 
new national policy to which the last sixty years have given 
birth, as being decidedly favourable to he 
_ also thinks that dangers for the ancient people are gathering | 
through Russia’s ambition, not doubting “that there is 
fixed plan of renewing the fourth which oppressed 
and of startling the world b the re-appearance of the 
Roman empire.’ The: partition of Poland was the first s 
re) into nople, and towards the ancient seat of empire at Constanti- 
is also an attack on Jewish prosperity. Events seem 
a g the ancient highway of commerce, that is, “ over 
land inetead of by sea, and the Russian Czar, probably fore- 
S @6©—s«Seeing this, has deemed the possession of Byzantium a come 
oS prize worth acheming and fighting for. His past 
ae bee ee that he will be an enemy to the Jews, therefore 
to the restoration of the Jewish nation. One of two things is 
to follow :—the Czar to be head of the fourth empire, and to — 
| _ afflict Israel; or the Hebrew nation, recognizing their voca- 
 __tion, are to check this military despotiam, and advance towards 
conipletion of their own establishment of the 
tighteous kingdom, and the presence of the Great King. 
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Ed. Our sanguine friend believes they have the main- 


spring of all social power—monezy. ‘‘ The possessors of capital 
can sway the destinies of society; and they do govern the 


world in all matters where they will unite together. More 


especially in military operations, nothing can be permanently 
effected without ready money or credit. For a time a cam- 
paign may go on, propped up by fictitious supplies, by un- 
stable currency, which must work out its own ruin. But 
eventually no army could keep in the field, whatever the re- 
sources of a country might be, or whatever the energy of its 
ruler, if the capitalists all over the world were to agree to 
withhold their supplies.” 

Aug. Ifthey would! What a gigantic “1r!”’ 

Ed, Well, the direction of capital, it appears, is in Jewish 
hands, and “if the princely Jewish money-lenders were to | 
agree that any potentate should have no money, they could 
have their own way. Despotism can never now hold up its 
head, if the Hebrew people, mindful of their own mission, use 
this mighty influence for good,”’ | 

Aug. Does Mr. Johnstone think this probable? 

Ed, At present he is not very sanguine. | 

Aug. What would follow upon that peace-making conspi- 
racy, which, by-the-bye, is worthy the attention of the Peace 
Society ? | 

Ed. When the Western Powers have driven back the 
Russian to his northern deserts, aided by Jewish commercial 

licy, then an attempt will probably be made to restore 

alestine to its ancient owners. ‘The attempt may fail, and 
the eyes of the Hebrews may be opened to the true reason of 
their long exile and affliction. When all human help is proved 
to be unavailing, they may invoke the aid of Him who said 
He would not again be visible to them until they should take 
up the disciples’ cry, and shout, ‘ Blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.’ It must be clear to all that the 
residence of Israel in the Holy Land would be fraught with 
the greatest blessings to mankind, The Jews, though now 
scattered over the entire habitable globe, are united by every 
national tie, and do not much exceed the number that origin- 
ally took possession of Palestine. They have large connex- 
ions with all large towns ; they possess the moving spring of 
modern industry and enterprise; and they are renowned for 
vigour and intelligence. They have that gift, also, which no 
other nation has had since the dispersion at Babel—they can 
converse with all people in their own languages. They have 
naturally what the apostolic Christians received by miraculous 
interposition, the gift of tongues. They may, therefore, not 
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only undo the work of Babel, but may carry on the work of 
the apostles.”’ 

Aug. Amen to that, at any rate. 

Emm. You have been a long time over one book. 

Ed. Well, then, turn to another now. What is it? 

Emm.. Here is Bouchier’s ARK IN THE Hovsz,* a collection 
of Family Prayers for a month, with others for special occa- 
sions. Do you like them? 

Ed. They are brief, scriptural and earnest, evidently written - 
under a deep feeling of the responsibility of a devotional ser- 
vice. There are some remarks in the preface, such as we do 
not usually find prefixed to a manual of family prayer, yet 
they struck me as very true :—‘‘ It is a very different thing 
personally to lead the family in prayer—the especial family 
in which your own best affections are bound up, whose every 
need you almost instinctively know, and for whom you plead 
as if carrying your own burden, and enumerating your own 
wants. Then, indeed, out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh ; and, without alluding to higher aid, sought 
for and vouchsafed, the supply is generally found adequate to 
_ the emergency of the moment. But it is altogether different to 
sit down deliberately and fashion phrases in which a sinner is 
to commune with his God, or to write down sentences in 
which the wants and requirements of an unknown household 
may be best detailed. There can be little surprise that all 
manuals are more or less defective in this respect. Yet the 
very rapidity wig: which these manuals are multiplied, is a 
proof that the wal is not yet satisfied.”’ : 

Mrs, M, Or is it a proof that people are becoming more formal . 
in their family devotions, and dislike to pray without a book? 

Ed. I fear it is the case. Yet a form of prayer is certainly 
better than no prayer at all, though we would always desire 
to uphold the superiority of extempore prayer in the family. 

Aug. As the Church of England provided a book of public 
prayer, I wonder it did not also provide one for families. 

Ed. A good old man once accounted for this, by saying it 
showed plainly enough that the Church of England meant all 
her families in their domestic devotions to pray extempore. 

Aug. Our Wiiure.¢ A memoir of some wonderful infant ? 

. Emm. No: the picture has misled you. It consists of five 
stories about as many ‘‘ Willies,” designed to illustrate home 
teaching ; and as the authoress is Mrs, Coates, the writer of 
Grace Dermott,”’ ‘Frank Netherton,’’ &c., I need scarcely 
say the design is well executed, the narratives are pleasing, and 
the style is unaffected and attractive. As the authoress feelingly 

* London: J. F. Shaw. t London: Binns and Goodwin. 
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observes, ‘many a glad and loving mother will smile when 
‘she reais the title; while some, perchance, may weep. The 
mame of Willie is to be found upon many a little grave in the 
churchyard, and is written in many a bereaved and sorrowing 
heart. We have heard it echoing through the house like a 
strain of sweet music ; and spoken with pale lips by the lonely 
hearth. We have watched the fond and busy mother at her 
labour of love, intent on the manufacture of some little coat or 
ll dress, and thinking how beautiful ‘ Our Willie’ will look in 
them when finished ; and we have seen her, pale and thought- 
ful, fold up those very garments, scarcely worn, and place 
them silently in a drawer or box, sad and touching relics of 
the past, to be looked upon only when alone. We have 
listened to the proud and touching question, ‘ What do you 
think of our Willie?’ and also to the touching lament, ‘ If he 
had but lived!’ God help and comfort all such bereaved 
. | and sorrowing hearts ; and sanctify the removal of those be- 
; | loved ones, as a means of bringing them nearer to Himself.” 
Mrs. M, A Mornineo Portion * is likely to answer its pur- 
pose very well, suggesting some holy thoughts for every day in 
the year, in the shape of a text of Scripture and verse of a 
| | hymn. 
Aug. Here is a-capital boy’s book, Tue Start Lire.* 
No boy could read it without wishing to be a hero; and it 
might succeed in making him one. 
Ed, Tar Census anp Sunpay is a very season- 
able tract. Statistics are freely given, for the purpose of 
| showing that although much has been done through Sunday- 
- schools, the system of Sunday teaching has not been suffi- 
. ciently comprehensive and effective. Some useful hints are — 
given, and we may cordially join in saying, ‘* Let us who have 
4 possession of the field be awake to our duty, let our short- 
s@omings in the past reprove us; let increasing responsibilities 
a now resting upon us quicken our zeal, and let all considera- 
@ tions lead us at once, and with full purpose of heart, to take 
“thought for the 
-» Aug, Tus Heratp or Pracet might almost be more suit- 
ably called the Herald of War, for it most industriously selects __ 
the most appalling details of the Crimean conflict. 
.» Ed, It is quite right this nation should know what a price 
it pays for war. Not that there can be anything very new in 
_ this kind of knowledge, for war can never be a mild and gentle 
thing ; it must always be a deadly struggle, animated by the 
instinctive fury of self-preservation, = | 
* London: J. P. Shaw. + London: Sunday School Union. 
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THE ABBEY OF ST. ALBANS. 
THE FIRST BRITISH MARTYR. 


HE history of Christianity this 
Be, country is a history of persecution for 
righteousness’ sake, and our very island 
, we. has been considered sacred, hallowed as 
Ser ae? its soil is by the blood of those who have 
died in defence of the faith. The religion of our an- 
cestors was one of works, and good deeds were thought 
to be a safe and sure passport to happiness hereafter. 
Thus troubled consciences were appeased by the gifts 
K 


<%. 
% J. 


1?9 
| 


which St. Augustine consecrated, the 
ection of which cancelled, it was believed, the multe | 
tude of sins committed by the. Sing donors.}i{ | 
History records that. Offa, king of}the Merciana 
adopted that he might satisfy the accuse 


in the splendid ories of a noble shrine. andthe 
ory, Sullied wit 

cut in the pavement we read the. 


es of the 
peror me. ust at thie juncture, one 
a attached himself to the preacher as his servant. Alban 
but. struck. by the example .jof his 
odly, master, and inspired by his spirit, he became not 
onlya faithful but an Hunted 
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nothing’ daunted, woud not agree to 


‘pode but 


you to of the most 


inflict wu the ‘everlasting 


| testifying to the truth, he was scourged and put : 
| to death and soon afterwards Amphibalus was found 


in Wales, brought back to Verulam, and suffered the 


‘torments human i could devise, 
wonder, then, in the days of penance ‘and 


the spot we may say with the ad 
on this what tears and sighs | 


beyond. this, we might add, what scenes of thei. 


‘interest have been witnessed within ich 3 
Which this ab abbey stands! 
1215 by the 
upon 


of superstitious people 
b so and no wonder that the 
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their successor, the last of the name, did not fail in his 


ce ere the illus- 


| giddy height, 
“from virtue 
and from pow- 
er fallen,” re- 
tired and died. 
 Humanum est 
errare. Stand- 
ing byhistomb, 
we know not 
which most to 
‘admire, the 
simple beauty 
of the scul 

ture, or the 
classic ele- 
_.jgance of the 
inscription. 


Francis. BACON. BARO DE VERULAM 8. ALBANS VIC™®® SEU 
NOTIORIBUS TITULIS SCIENTIARUM LUMEN. FACUNDIA LEX. 8IC 
SEDEBAT. QUI, POSTQUAM OMNIA NATURALIS SAPIENTIE BT 

@FVILTS ARCANA RVOLVISSET NATURE DECRETUM FXPLEVIT. 


Fallen from its glory, too, like Bacon, the Abbey of 
St. Albans exists only as a thing of the past, aid it 
remains but to say— 


** Kings and heroes here were guests, 
In stately halls and solemn feasts ; 
dais nor halls remain, 
or fretted window’s gorgeous 
Twilight illuminated 
Where once the high-served banquet rose.”” 
F. 8. A. 
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THE CUMBERERS. 
CHAPTER 

Ir was quite dark, when, exhausted and faint, Amelia and I 
were led home by Miss Perkins and Sarah. They put us to 
bed, and gave us dry toast and hot wine-and-water, Sarah 
attended to Amelia, and I fell to Miss Bobby’s share, I heard 
the motherly creature lamenting over me; wishing she had 
let me stay at home, and declaring that anxiety had made her 
quite wretched about us both, for she had thought how it 
would be when the wind began to rise, and (the kind-hearted 
woman !) she had been wishing all day that she had been there 
instead of us, for she couldn't bear young people to be dis- 
appointed when they went out expecting to enjoy themselves. 
- Miss Robina was still sitting by my bed, consoling and 
petting, when I fell into a sound sleep and happily forgot my 

troubles. 
It is curious how sometimes a little sound heard in sleep 
will influence and change the current of our dreams, It was 
natural that I should dream of the yacht, but odd that I 
should mingle with this the idea of stitching, I dreamed that 
it was dark night, and that, seated on the deck, Bobby and 
Sarah were hard at work, mending the torn sail of the yacht, 
The wind had sunk ; it was a dead calm, and the water so still 
that I could see the reflection of the stars on its black surface ; 
some candles were burning beside us, but hard as the sisters 
worked, the rent seemed to grow under their hands. I was 
trying to help, and had a miserable certainty that till this sail 
could be put up, we never could reach the land, therefore I 
was frightened to find fresh holes every moment, and to hear 
Bobby say, ‘‘ However this is to be done, I don’t know.”” I 
thought how shocking it would be if we never could.reach the 
land again; but in another instant Sarah said, in such a 
distinct voice, ‘* Pass the cotton-reel,’’ that I sprang up half- 
awake, exclaiming that I could not find it. | 

I saw a candle in my room, Sarah and Robina were sitting 
hard at work by my table, I heard the sound of their needles, 
just as before in my dream, but it was not a sail that they were 
working on, it was one of those bundles of clothes. Miss 
Bobby was at my side in an instant. Iexclaimed against this 
sitting up, said 1 was quite well, and did not require anything. 
She Ydaag that I was very feverish, and she could not have 
slept even if she had gone to bed. ‘* Besides, my dear, I thought 
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you would like a cup of tea; the teapot is kept hot for you, | 
and Amelia has just had some.” | | 

I could not decline this tempting offer. Miss Perkins pre- 
sently brought me some tea; and when I expressed my regret 
at giving this trouble, she declared that she and Sarah had 
decided to sit up till four o’clock, to get on with the work, for 
they knew that Amelia and I would be fit for very little the 
nextday. ‘‘ And you see, my dear, when we were up it was 
mo trouble just to steal down and keep up the kitchen-fire,, 
And neither of you was well enough to be left the first part 
of the night, so it was fortunate that we had this work to do, 
wasn't it? it was something to keep us awake.”’ 

Kind, good creature ! ae 

She and Miss Sarah shortly retired to bed, leaving me, as T 
thought, quite well; but on coming down the next morning 
I found I could do very little, and that Amelia was lymg on 
the sofa in a very feverish state of mind, sure that if she could 
have some beef-tea she should be better, and then, when 
Bobby had made her some, (Mary not being a good hand at 


it) sure that if she could have had it earlier in the day it 


would have done her good, but now she didn’t like it, In 

short, Amelia was very cross; and but for seeing how .un- 
leasant she was when she gave way to her temper, very likely 
should have been cross too. aa | 

The sisters sat all the morning hard at work. Amelia’s 
bundle was scarcely begun upon, mine was one whole day . 
behindhand, yet the work was promised for Saturday, and 
must not be late, because the poor families were to appear at | 
‘the different places of worship on Sunday, when some further 
collections were to be made for them. 

Yet though Amelia knew this, she made several demands 
upon her sister’s time, and never said a word which seemed to 
intimate that she was sorry she had been the cause of all this 
‘extra work, hurry, and fatigue; or that she was sorry she had 
been so bent upon the yachting party. As for me, I believe 
I could have worked if I had been allowed to do so; but being 
under their care, these generous women could not bear that 
there should be the least shadow of cause for Amelia’s accu- 
sation that I was shut up indoors and induced to work by 
them; they therefore took advantage of their authority and 
vt youth, to forbid my working at all that day. | 

n the afternoon Mrs. Blount called to inquire how we were, 
and took Amelia and myself for a drive in her pony carriage. 


I sat behind, Amelia in front, and I scarcely heard any of the 
« conversation, excepting once when we stopped at a gardener’s 


ground, that Mrs, Blount might buy some fine calceolarias ; 
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while we were waiting for them, I heard her say sonable 

if referring to a matter of no consequence, ‘‘1 suppose you 
were obliged to give some of the work you took to your ser- 
vants.”’ I did not hear Amelia’s answer; but. Mrs. Blount’s 
remark was not without its effect, for when Amelia came in 
and found her sisters hard at work, in the hot parlour, she 
remarked on the folly of their giving themselves all the 
trouble, and asked why they aid not give some of the work to 
Fanny the housemaid, 

‘‘ She has not time for more work than I always oxpenk of 
her,’’ said Miss Perkins. 

‘‘She might do this instead, for once,’’ proceeded Amelia. 

‘Then I should have to do hers,’” said Miss Bobby, ‘‘ and 
what would be the good of that? ”’ 

But Amelia was not convinced. ‘‘ Other people's servants 
- contrive to find time,” she said. ‘‘ Mrs. Blount tells me that 
her maid and the nurse have done a great deal of that work 
this week,’’ 

‘‘ Humph,”’ said Sarah. 

‘‘ And then there’s Mary,’’ continued Amelia; ‘really I 
don’t know what she finds to do.”’ 

‘You know very little about a cook’s work,” said ‘Anne, 
calmly ; ‘* your saying so is a proof of it.”’ 

Her dispassionate manner seemed to communicate itself to — 
Miss Perkins, who said more good-humouredly than before, 
‘*Mary has a good deal to do this week that I generally 
undertake myself, 

‘* But there’s the evening, at ‘any rate,’ ’ persisted Amelia, 
who could not bear to be always proved in the wrong. ‘* When 
she has washed the dishes, what can she have to do more? ”’ 

‘‘ Why, if you really want to know,” said Bessy, with some 
heat, “she has to pluck the fowls that we are going to have 
tor dinner to-morrow, and she has an errand to do.”’ 

‘“* Moreover,”’ said Bobby, ‘“‘she is a very poor hand with 
her needle, and I should be sorry to trust her with the work, 
even if she had time.’ 

Amelia said it was a very strange thing; and on my re- . 
| marking, as we walked upstairs to take off our bonnets, that 

her sisters all looked flushed and tired, she said, ‘‘ Nobody 
Shall ever make me believe that our servants cannot work like 
other people’s,”’ | 
_‘*But only consider,’’ said I, ‘Mrs, Blount’s maid has 


nothing to do but to wait on hee personally ; and as forthe 


nurse, there is only that one little girl to attend. She can sit at 
work for hours on the beach, while the child plays at her side.’’ 
‘tA great deal you know about these matters, no doubly: 
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Amelia, in a taunting voice, However, if Robinajand 
all of them cxooss to do the work themselves, I have spoken 
my mind about it, and it is no concern of mine. The servants 


can do it if they will tell them, and if they won’t it cannot be 


o this speech, not having learned much forbearance 


_ the example of the ladies down-stairs, I returned an answer 


more than sufficiently warm, in which I reminded Amelia 
that the hurry and trouble we had seen below, was solely and 
exclusively our doing, for we had each lost two days, and if 
we had done our part there would have been plenty of time ; 
and in which I vehemently took part with the sisters, and — 
hinted that I wondered at their indulgent forbearance. 

It was not to be supposed that the matter would rest there ; 


_. Amelia answered, and we wrangled and quarrelled for fully 


half-an-hour with much ironical civility of speech, but con- 


siderable bitterness of feeling, the ground of dispute being 


shortly forgotten, and unaccountably veering round to invec- _ 
tives on the pride and obstinacy of people of Highland descent, © 

on the meanness of the Scotch, and their general stinginess as 
a nation, and on the other side, a vehement defence of them. 


One or two expressions used during that truly feminine affray, 


remain in my memory to this time. ‘* What a pity it was that 
people should so far forget themselves as to interfere in other 
ple’s business, especially people who when they were at 
me never did a thing for themselves ; in fact, Mrs. Blount 
had remarked that she was sure that baby-faced girl had seen 
nothing of society, she was so shy, so unaccustomed to be out 
of leading-strings, and looked as if her nurse waited on her 
hand and foot.” 
In the midst of this contest, and when we were both s0 
much excited that there was danger lest our temper should 


_ show itself in heightened voices, as it did already in heightened 


colour, | heard a step on the stairs, and running to my own 
room, shut and locked myself in, and refreshed myself with 4 
fit of crying, partly caused by vexation, partly by humiliation. 
It did me a great deal of , and on reflection I felt heartily 
ashamed of myself, for I knew that it was not my business to 
interfere with Amelia, and I knew that I had not done so with 
the most distant hope of reforming her, but only for the sake 
of speaking my mind. And all this while I might have done 
essential good if I had been working downstairs instead of 
quarrelling upstairs, but now my eyes were so red that I was 
ashamed to g° down, and I had to spend another half-hour in 
cooling my face with my fan, and walking up and down my 
room with the window open. o 
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+ J went down at last, and gave.a little help; but when Lre- 
tired at night, I felt a secret conviction that unless somebody 
sat up to do it, the work would not be finished in time, .. 

- [lay awake thinking of this till I heard Amelia come up- 
stairs, and Miss Perkins and Sarah follow at their usual 
time; but the room over mine remained empty, and I lay 
listening to the striking of the quarters till it only wanted a 
quarter to three, and then I heard footsteps. It was as I had 
thought, Anne and Bessy were stealing up to their room, and 
treading so carefully that the stairs creaked, as they perversely 
= on those occasions, ten times more than under less guarded 

t. | 

The end of this was that the work was finished, and by 
three o’clock on Saturday sent in. No one blamed Sarah for 
having named too large a quantity, though she herself took it 
as much to heart as if she had miscalculated their powers on 
purpose. Noone cared either to find fault with Amelia; they — | 
seemed rather to think that they ought to have known better - 
than to depend on her; and as for me they made the most in- 
dulgent allowance for my deficiencies, which was always their 
habit while I stayed with them, | 

On Monday the other sisters were as brisk as usual, but 
Anne was evidently unwell, and spent the morning on the 
sofa, unable to go into her garden, Mrs. Blount called and 
told Amelia and me (who with Anne were in the drawing- 
room) how all the committee had remarked on the quantity of 

work that had come from the Misses Perkins. ‘‘ It shows,” 
said Mrs. Blount, “how much can be done by combined 
effort." No one spoke. Amelia did not say anything, and I 
could not. She continued, ‘‘It is so pleasant and cheerful 
when such a large circle is at work at once, and they do it with 
no trouble to themselves, I often think of that true proverb, 
‘Many hands make light work.’ No doubt it cost you less 
pan than the small pieces taken by single people cost 

em.”’ | 

I glanced at Amelia when this was said, and while ex- 
plaining to Mrs, Blount that I had not done nearly the whole 
of my share, having missed two entire days, and that Miss 
Perkins and Sarah had sat up to do it for me, I saw such a 
vivid colour rise in Amelia’s cheeks, that I knew she was 
ashamed to appropriate Mrs. Blount’s compliments to herself, 
though she had not the honesty to disavow them. 

‘‘ And now, my dears, as you are both still looking a little 
the worse for that wretched yachting affair, suppose you take 

& drive with me this afternoon? ’’ 

We were perfectly well, but I suppose she required some 
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reason for excluding the rest of the family, and I thought she 
might have noticed how pale Miss Anne looked after the con- 
finement and fatigue of the past week. a 
Amelia assented with a gentle sweetness of manner, which 
she never exhibited but to strangers. She said she often felt 
languid in hot weather, and was always glad of air. 
I declined ; and at the same time, as Mrs. Blount was really 
very good-natured, I ventured to glance at her and then at 
Miss Anne. It seemed to strike her at once that she had not 
been civil, and she said with a very good grace, ‘‘ Perhaps you 
are not too much engaged to-day to go with us, Miss Perkins,” 
putting such an emphasis on the word to-day, as seemed to 
say, ‘‘ I should have asked you before if I had not known that 
you were busy.”’ | 
Anne looked up surprised, but not displeased ; she admitted 


that she should like a drive, and the two sisters withdrew 


together to dress, leaving me alone with Mrs. Blount. 

was extremely glad when they shut the door, for I saw 
she could scarcely refrain from laughing, and the moment 
they were out of ear-shot, she exclaimed, ‘* Now you uncon- 
scionable little puss, why have you hampered me with that 
faded spinster? Don’t you know that she must sit in front in 
virtue of her seniority, and Amelia behind?” | 

** Yes, but she is very interesting, Mrs. Blount.”’ | 

** When my daughter is seventeen, I shall not expect her to 
dictate to seven-and thirty.” | 
“But, Mrs, Blount—”’ I began. 

* Pooh, nonsense ! I tell you I am not angry, I am extremely 
amused.” 

I thought if Miss Anne found out how and why she had 
been invited to take this drive, it would do her no good, so I 
continued to tell all I could think of in her favour. She 
seemed interested, and called me a female Quixote, and when 
Anne and Amelia came in, said, to my great confusion, ‘* Well, 
good-by, _Mentoria, remember you are to drive with me to- 
morrow. 

Her affectionate manner, and, perhaps, her taking Anne out, 
made Amelia tremble for her exclusive possession of this 
fashionable friend, and she gave me a very black look, which, 
unfortunately, Mrs. Blount saw, and was thus put into 
possession of the fact that Amelia would rather her sister had 
not been invited, 

They were out a long time, and when they returned, Anne 
seemed little refreshed, and Amelia was out of humour. Mrs. 
Blount had scarceby spoken to her all the time. ‘In fact,” 
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she said, just as Anne was about to leave the room, “it must 
have been equally dull for us both.” | 
Remember that I did not ask her to take said Anne, 
looking back before she shut the door. 
‘“No,’’ muttered Amelia, “I have to thank somebody else 
for that.” 
I dreaded lest Anne should hear, and when Amelia went on 
with sarcastic politeness to say, how much she was indebted 
to me for interfering between her and her friend, I had not a 
word to answer, and was obliged to be very civil all the even- 
ing to avert her further remarks. | 
The next morning Anne was too ill to come down, and 
Bessie told me that she never could sit indoors for long 
together without suffering for it afterwards. | 
This was said before Amelia, who fired up instantly, and 
said Anne need not have worked unless she had chosen. “I. 
told Robina at the time, that it could be done easily enough 
if she would give it to the servants as other people did.” 
Bessie made no answer. She was pouring out tea for the 
invalid’s breakfast, and she presently carried it up-stairs. 
Many times during the day I saw one and another of the 
sisters running up-stairs with the various little things that 
were wanted for Anne’s comfort; but Amelia was never one 
of them. In the evening the medical man was called in, and 
his report evidently made Sarah uneasy. Miss Perkins was 
more cheerful, but I noticed that she sat up with Anne that 
night, and the next day was tired and dispirited. 
_ I was quite struck then with the position occupied by a 
Cumberer. Nothing went on well in the housel.old affairs, 
because the ladies were withdrawn from their usual ocecupa- 
tions; but Amelia did not attempt to throw herself into the 
vacant place. She evidently had no idea how to assist her 
sisters, even if she had wished; and it seemed to be a maxim 
firmly fixed in her mind that people were not overtasked, not 
anxious, not in‘want of help, not glad to be helped, unless they 
said so, She remarked to me during the day, that knowing 
how to nurse and wait on.sick people was a gift, not a thin 
to be learned, and that her elder sisters had it. In truth, 
did not wonder that they did not appeal to her to help them, 
for I think nothing is so miserable to a sick person as to feel 
_ that she has an unwilling nurse, and to be afraid of asking for 
what she wants. 
Yet Amelia did not wish to appear inactive, for when Sarah 
came down in a hurry wanting some arrow-root, though 
Amelia did not know how to make it, she said, “‘ It’s a strange 
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the: whole of the mass of land from the Atlantic to the 
Sea of Kamtschatka. Minor chains, some | 
some branching from the great northern chain, ane 
some branches of those branches, intersect every region 
of the globe. The whole bears a remarkable resem- 
blance to the position of the spine in the human frame, _ 
with its collateral muscular and venous connexion _ 
with the body. An outline view of the mountains — 
of our hemisphere would be strikingly like a sketch of 
the human anatomy. The gen formation of the 
countries north oa south of those chains is nearly the 
same—vast plains, extending to the sea, or traversed 
and closed in by a bordering chain. The great Tar 
tarian desert is a plain extending, under various meee, 
five thousand miles from west to east. _ : 
Spain is a country of mountains, or rather & vast 
table-land, intersected by six ranges of lofty, ragged, 
and barren hills. Northern Africa is a basin of pl vend 
Surrounded by vast ridges. Morocco, Algiers, an 
Tunis, find in those hills at once their frontiers and 
their fertility. The Pyrenees form a chain of nearly 
three hundred miles long, and upwards of es Re 
a province of mountains, intersected by valleys of 
beauty and exuberant fertility. But. the 
from their position between the two most 
iant nations of the Continent—France and Italy 
and from the extraordinary series of memorable 
events of which they have been the panne since the 
earliest periods of pean — , are the most 
celebrated range of mountains in world, The 
oe Alps, beginning at the Gulf of Genoa, and ex- 
Sie meth and east through the Grisons and the 


) Tyrol, sr stretch between four and five hundred miles. 


divide into two branches, one of which 

' even to the Euxine. The breadth of the grout 

ge, a hundred and fifty miles.» 
another memorable chain, also be 
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the: heart of italy, and end.in Calabria—a'line of cighit 
hundred miles. . Dalmatia and Albania are Anotsof 
hills ; Pindus, and the mountains of Northern Greece, ’ 
are. bold offsets from the Eastern Alps..." 
__, Among those wonderful arrangements, the table. 
lands are perhaps the most wonderful. In the midst 
of countries where everything seemed to tend to the 
mountainous form, we find vast plains raised almost 
to a mountainous height, yet retaining their level. 
This form peculiarly occurs in latitudes of high tem- 
he centre of Spain is a table-land of more 
than ninety-two thousand square miles—one-half aid 
the area of ‘Spain. 
_ The country between the two ranges of the Atlas i is 
a table-land, exhibiting the richest products, and ~ 
sessing the finest climate of Northern Africa. — | 


torial Africa is one . immense table-land, of 


however, we can only conjecture the advan 
Whether from the difficulty of approach, the distance, 
or the diversion of the current of adventure to other 
quarters of the world, this chief portion of the African — 
continent continues almost unknown to Europeans. 
~The central region is a blank in our maps, but occa- 
sional tales reach us of the plenty, the pomp, and even - 
of the civilization and industry of the table-land. The 
centre of India is a table-land, possessing, in that 
region of fire and fever, a bracing alr, and a aaa 
ive, gh rugged soil. 

The table-lands of Asia partake of the charactesiatin 
magnitude which belongs to that mighty quarter of 
the globe. That of Persia has an area of more than:a 
million and a half of square miles. That of Thibet 
has an area of six times the extent, with a still greater 
elevation above the level of the sea—its general ‘alti- 
tude being about the height of Mont on and in 
some instances, two thousand feet. higher. The mean — 


sand feet. . 
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“We have adverted to those formations of vast ele- 

lains, in the midst of countries necessarily 
i to extreme heat, as one of the remarkable in- 
stances of providential contrivance, if we must use 
that familiar word in such mighty instances of design 
for the comfort of animated being. We thus find, in 


_ the latitudes exposed to the fiercest heat of the sun, a 


provision for a temperature consistent with the health, 
activity, and industry of man. Persia, which, if on 
the level of the sea, would be a furnace, is thus Te- 


duced to comparative coolness; Thibet, which would — a 


he a boundless plain of fiery sand, exhibits that stern- _ 
ness of climate which makes the Northern Asiatic — 
bold, healthy, and hardy. 
“If the Tartar ranger over those lofty plains is not a 
model of European virtue, he at least has not sunk to 


the Asiatic slave; he is bold, active, and has been, and | a 


may be again, a universal conqueror. The same 
qualities have always distinguished the man of the _ 
wherever he has found a leader. The 

iery of Mysore no sooner appeared in the field, than 
they swept all Hindostan before them; the Persians, 
cen te centuries since, ravished the sovereignty 
of the Mogul ; and the tribes of the Atlas, even in our 
own rg made a more daring defence of their country, 
forces of the Continent against 
two most remarkable ranges of Asia are, the 
Caucasus, extending seven hundred miles from west — 
to east, with branches shooting north and south ; and 


_ the Himalaya, a mountain chain of nearly three thou- 


sand miles in length, uniting with the Hindoo Loosh 
and the mountains of Assam. This range is probably 
the loftiest on the globe, averaging eigh -housand 
feet—several of the summits rising above twenty-five 
thousand. Many of the passes are above the summit 


of Mont Blanc, and the whole constitutes a scene of 
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grandeur, a of the. solitay 
jesty of nature. tay 
another essential. use the mountain. 18. 
their supply of water—the fluid most necessary, te 
the existence of the animal and vegetable world— 
this is done by an —— nt the most simple, but the 
most admirable. If the surcharge of the clouds, 
dashing against the wit pinnacles, were to. be 
ured down at once, it must descend with the 
rapidity of a torrent, and deluge the plains. But 
those surcharges first take a form by which their des, 
osit is gradual and safe, and then assume a 
orm, by which their transmission to lains is, 
gradual and unintermitting. _ They des on the. 


The snow feeds the lacier the glcicr feeds the. 
river. It is 


hundred to six feet The 
constantly melting, from the mere temperature of the _ 
earth; but, as if this process were too slow for. its, 
number eet a- us bringing the great, 4 
body of ice the limit of liquefaction, 
All the chief rivers of Kurope and Asia have ear rise, = 


in the deposits of the mountain glaciers. _ x 
In addition to all these important uses, the | moun- 
tains assist in fo the character of man. The, 


mountaineer is generally free from the vices of the, 
plein He is hardy and adventurous, yet attached to, 

ome ; bold, and yet simple; independent, and yet. 
unambitious of the wealth or the distinctions of man-. 
kind. Whether shepherd or hunter, he generally dies. 
as he lived; and, rg) daring in defence of his hills,, 
he has seldom strayed them for, the 
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but their hireling warfare is not ambition, but trade. 
Their nation is pasa, while the individuals let them- 


 gelves out to or be killed. The trade is infamous — | 
and irreligious, offensive to human feeling, and con- | 
human duty; but it has no more reference'to 


the habits of the mountaineer than the emigration to © 
California has to the habits of the clown of Massa- — 
chusetts ; the stimulant only is the same—the love of 
gold. 
We have adverted to the mountain system of the 


Robe, from its giving a remarkable illustration of the 


ivine expediency. We judge of power by the: 
nitude of its effects, and of wisdom b the | sim plicity | 
of its means. In this instance, the ae of the sails 
seem to arise from the single and simple act of rais 
ions of the earth’s above the general 


et from this one act what a multitude of the most — J 


important conditions follow!— variety of climate, 
variety of production, the temperature of E Europe intro- 


duced into the tropics, health t to man and the inferior — 


animals, the irrigation of the globe, the defence of 
nations, and the actual enlargement of the habitable 
spaces of the globe, by the elevated surface of the hills 
—not to mention the beauty and sublimity. of the 


landscape, which depend wholly on the ime the a 


forms, and the diversity of mountains. 


WILLY’S RETURN 
CONCLUSION. 
How calmly in our cottage home the number'd days stole on, 
That yet remain'd ere from my love my brother must be gone ! 


While peace of mind revived him, till I almost deem’d it true, 
That the balm that wrought his spirit's cure, would heal his sickness 


too. 
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But it was not to be so. Alas! life's current asian the breast 
- With swifter tide may hurry ere it stagnates into rest ; re 
And-rallying powers in dying eyes rekindle wasted firen, 
As the flame leaps up above the lamp before the light expires. 


Even thus it was, when at my side my brother feebly strolled 
Once more amid the breezy fields we loved so well ofold; 
And watch’d all nature revelling beneath a spring-tide sky, — 
As if wild flowers could never fade, nor wild birds pine and die. 


And thus when once—-but once—we trod the church path nae the 

limes, | 
When the balmy air was init with the pleasant Sabbath chimes ; ; 
And both, with meek and chasten’d hearts, together went to pray, 
For the last time where we knelt so oft in childhood's happy wae 


Those brief yet blessed intervals of seeming health were given, 
That we might gather strength to bend our will to that of Heaven; | 
And Willy, in their peaceful hours, to my attentive ear, 

Reveal'd the long and sad details of all his wild career. 


And this wound up the story—that the first rash step he trod, ) 
Down sin’s steep road, was heeding not the Sabbaths of his God; 
While the pang that swelled remorse’s cup of anguish to the brim, 
Was the memory of the silent tears his mother shed for him. 


Midsummer glow'd upon the hills from out a fervid sky, 

And in the meadow lands around the new-mown hay lay dry, 

When the last faint hope whose lingering smile had cheated me 
decay'd, 

And Willy sank as falls the grass beneath the mower's blade. 


Yes, withering like a broken flower, I saw my brother lie, 
Stretched out in utter helplessness, and waiting but to die ; 
Yet striving much to comfort me with faltering words of love, 
And whispers of the better life awaiting us above. 


God kept his soul in quietness, but gave him not to share 
_ That clear foresight of coming joy that makes death's presence fair ; 

_ He had no ecstasies of hope, no rapturous dreams of bliss, | 
_ But the humbler trust befitting one whose life had been amiss. 


| Our parting came. All day I sat beside his dying bed, 


To cool the fever’d lip and brow, and prop the languid head, 
That lay as heavy on my breast as grief lay on my heart, 
The while I watch’d how life and soul were straggling to depart. 
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The radiance of the moonbeams, that eclipsed the taper’s light,” 


_ And ll the chamber with the same 
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the ja onely moon sail on her cloudless 
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‘I've ne delight to offer him like that which gladdens heayen, 
_ With these whose manly virtues are the glory ofourland;. ~~ 
Or soothe a parent's slow decline, with manyatenderwile, 
_ Or brighten up some lowly home with cheering word and smile: 


@ Remembering what my brother was, and what he should Aare been, 


__ His early promise, and the blight that came its buda to chill, 


Surely we should have turned to some 


_ The sin whose cloud and darkness rose himself and God between; ae 


The wound tleds freshly, and weep for Wily sill) 
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and strong paws;—or to birds of swift wing, power- 
ful talons, and sharp cutting bill;—or to man, crea- 


tion’s lord, with his sagacity and skill, and power of _ 


bending things animate and inanimate to his own 
oe epee But which of these could have done it? 
ir 


s build most curious nests; and one, the: megapoe- 


lius, a native of Australia, and found also in the Pos- 
session Islands, constructs a mound ten or twelve 
feet high, with sloping sides from eighteen to twenty- 
four feet in length, piling up earth and fragments of 
coral to cover her eggs. Ants rear large dome-like 
homes and granaries ; beavers dam up running streams, 
plaster their huts and plant their villages ; man builds 
cities and pyramids, and more wonderful break- 
waters; but all these creature-doings fall short of 
the productions of the coral-workers. This is one 
instance among many that shows us how God chooses 
weak things for mighty works. | 

We look at the four great departments of the ani- 
mal kingdom, and, passing by the three former, which 
include all the more highly-organized animals, we take 
the fourth department—Radiata. This division has 
three classes —sea-urchins, jelly-fishes, and polyps. 
‘We take the lowest class, polyps. 

The polyps are animals fixed to one place, like 
plants, having a series of flexible arms round their 
mouths. They have curious ways. Their number 1s 
increased not only by eggs, but also by buds that 
sprout from the parent body, and in some kinds by 
division. A cleft is seen in the perfect animal, slight 
at first, but constantly increasing in depth, till, after a 
time, two are firmed out of one, so much alike that 


you could not tell the child from the parent. Some 
polyps are solitary ; others grow in company on one 
common base. There is a singular connection sub- 
sisting among thousands of distinct individuals thus 
having a common body. There seems to be a trans- 
mission of will through the whole, as perfect as in the 
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limbs of a single animal, Thus, a change of colour 
at the base has been observed to spread upwards to 
the tips of branching corallines. . ‘ 

Observe the next specimen of coral that you meet 
with. You perceive the many small holes in its sur- 
face. When that was a living coral, the heads and 
arms of its inhabitants protruded from.these holes; 
indeed, the stony part was often almost covered by 
the soft animal substance. The polyps, however, have 
the power of drawing themselves back into their hard 
framework. They are very large eaters—more par- 
ticular about the quantity than the quality of their 
food. They help to clear away many impurities, and 
thus perform the same good office in the water that 
many kinds of insects perform on land, ~~~ 

The kinds of coral that are the chief reef-builders 
belong to the genera Madrepora Astrea, Caryophyllia, 
Meandrina, and Millepora. These are hard names, ~ 
but I am sorry to say the unhappy corals have none — 
easier. The number of these polyps in the waters of . 
warm climates is immense. Numbers beyond count 
are at work, day by day, in constructing their small 
and lasting cells—cells which are their homes while 
they live and their graves when they die. It used © 
to be thought that coral-polyps were able to build up 
steep walls from great Footie in the sea; but this 
notion is not now regarded as true; no corals have 
been found living and working at a greater depth than 
from twenty to thirty fathoms. 

Living corals are never found building upon living 
corals. The reefs that they construct are raised layer 
upon layer by successive generations; the houses of 
the living race having for their foundation the graves 
of the past race. ae 
_ The coral creation is of three kinds,—Atolls, Bar- 
rier-reefs, and Fringing-reefs. The <A¢oll rises above 
the waves, a circular or oval strip of land, varying in 
breadth, and enclosing a lake or lagoon of smooth 
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water. This ring-like sea wall has generally one, and 
often many openings. It is always highest on the 
windward side. The Barrier-reef is like the atoll, only 
it is either found running parallel to a coast or enclos- 
ing one or more islands. The largest coral reef in 
the world is the Barrier-reef that guards the north- 


east coast of Australia. Itis eleven hundred milesin - 
_Jength, and varies in its distance from the shore from 
_.ten or fifteen to a hundred miles. The islands that 


are encircled by reefs are often mountainous. Their 


_ shores are washed by the waters of the lagoons; and 


about two or three miles off, the protecting ring shields 

lake and islets from the might of an angry. ocean, 

Fringing-reefs, as their name imparts, skirt the margin 
a shore. 

_ The lagoon-enclosing reefs are very numerous in the 
Pacific. Mr. Jukes, in his narrative of the surveying 
MK e of Her Majesty’s ship “Fly,” gives a beauti- 
ful description of their appearance at a distance. 
“ There is a considerable beauty in a small coral: reef, 
when viewed from a ship’s mast-head at a short dis- 
tance in clear weather. A small island, with a white 
sand beach and a tuft of trees, is surrounded by a 
symmetrically oval space of shallow water of a bright 
grass green colour, enclosed by a ring of glittering 
surf as white as snow, immediately outside of which is 
the rich dark blue of deep waters. All the sea is free 
from any mixture of sand or mud. Even when it | 
breaks on a sand beach it retains its perfect purity, as 
the large grains of coral aré heavy and do not break 
into mud ; so that if a bucketful of coral sand be thrown 
into the sea, it may be seen gradually sinking like a 
white cloud, without producing any discoloration in 
the surrounding water. It is this perfect clearness 
which renders navigation among coral reefs practicable, 
as a shoal with five fathoms water on it can be dis- 
cerned at a mile distance from a ship’s mast-head in 
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consequence of its greenish hue contrasting with the 
blue of deep water.” 

The corals that are the chief agents in reef-making 
are much larger than those usually brought home as 

cimens. There are massive kinds at work on the 
outer shores that could not live within the lagoon where 
the delicately branching kinds flourish. These gigan- 
tie corals far surpass in size, strength, and weight, any 
_ fossil specimens that have beenfound. It is difficult to 
- get a sight of them, alive and working, because of those 
heavy seas that break upon the outer reefs; but large 
blocks are often rolled up by the waves and left upon. 
the land. 

The delicate kinds of coral, so often described as 
beautiful in colour, and like: a marine shrubbery in 
growth, are found on the inner edges of the reef with- 
inthe calm lagoon. A missionary who spent many years 
in the Friendly Islands, tells me what a pleasant thing 
it is to float in a canoe over the shallow parts of these 
we clear waters on a fine day. Keeping a oars 
still, you may watch the busy and beauteous life below. 
You may see fish of bright hues playing in and out of 
the coral stems and branches, seeming to be glad of a 
refuge from their enemies in the open sea; while the 
ripple of the waves, touched by the light of a brilliant 
sun, heightens the charm of the scene. I have been 
doubting whether to insert a passage in which Mr. 
Jukes describes a sheltered nook, on an extreme slope, 
“where every coral was in free life and luxuriance.”’ 
But I cannot help thinking that you will admire the 
beauty and distinctness of the picture in spite of the 
use of many hard names. “Round masses of man- 
drina and astrea were contrasted with delicate leaf- _ 
like and cup-shaped expansions of explanaria, and with — 
an infinite variety of branching madrepor# ; some with 
mere finger-shaped projections, others with large. 
branching stems, and others again exhibiting an ele- — 
gant assemblage of interlacing twigs, of the most ex-_ 
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quisite workmanship., Their colours were unrivalled, 
vivid greens contrasting with more sober browns and 
yellows, mingled with rich shades of purple, from pale 
pink to deep blue. Bright red, yellow and _ peach- 
coloured nullipore clothed those masses that were 
dead, mingled with beautiful pearly flakes of eschara 
and ratepora, the latter looking like lac-work in ivory: 

in among the branches of the corals, like birds among 
trees, floated many beautiful fish, radiant with metal- 
lic greens or erimsons, or fantastically banded with 
black and yellow stripes. Patches of slese white sand 
were seen Sos and there for the floor, with dark hol+ 


lows and recesses beneath overhanging masses and 


ledges.” These bright creatures have not always 
peaceful lives. There are many kinds of sea animals 
that bore holes in the corals, and take up their lodging 
amongst them; whilst some kinds of fish prey upon 
them. These fish have been seen watching hard ,by 
a reef, with their long bony jaws ready to crop off the. 
heads and arms of the soft-bodied polyps as soon as they 
thrust them out of their stony framework. And when 
the corals themselves die, other animals occupy their for-_ 
saken buildings ; I have read a description of a block of 
coral that was brought up bya fish-hook froma consider- 
able oe ja Its substance was worn and dead; but it. was 
covered with many small, delicate and brightly coloured 
corallines, with sea-weed and sponges ; and when broken 
ve various kinds of boring shells were found within ; 
while in the hollows and recesses lay worms twisted in 
and out, and three species of crabs. Though not a 
oot in diameter, “it was a perfect museum in itself.” 
_ But I fancy I hear you wondering how reefs formed 
in the way that I have described come to be islands, 


where trees grow and men live. When the reef rises 


so high as to be almost at low water, the corals 
cease to build; but large blocks of coral are often de- 
tached by the action, first of the sun, and then of the 
sea, and are thrown upon the reef, so as to give it by 
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degrees a higher elevation. Then the washing of the 
waves wears down the more delicate kinds of coral and 
rubs them into powder; and this powder fills up the | 
vacant spaces, while chemical precipitation aids in for- 
ming masses of limestone. Besides, wherever through- 
out the ocean rocks are found, there is also life in 
abundance. Sea-weed creeps over them; beds of 
oysters, of muscles, and of other shells, cover them in 
thick layers; large shoals of fish disport themselves 
and seek their prey around their so In “this 
wr and wide sea are things creeping innumerable.” 
e hard teeth and palates of fishes, and many kinds 
of shells, some among the largest and heaviest of 
known species, serve to increase the compacted mass. 
Drift timber is frequently cast ashore ; stones of con- 
siderable size are occasionally brought entangled in 
the roots of trees; insects, especially such as feed 
on dead animals, abound, and sea birds find a resting- 
place for themselves and their young. You may 
po imagine how a fitting soil for stray seeds 1s 
soon formed, and how, as vegetation spreads, that soil 
becomes richer and more productive, till graceful and 
lofty trees lift their heads up towards the blue sky, 
above a thick growth of bashes and creeping plants 
Lizards, and other small animals, are among the early 
inhabitants of the new land; and at last man comes, 
and soon proves himself to be master of the whole. © 
Let me just ask whether it has occurred to you, 
while reading this account of the formation of islands, 
to observe that in whatever part of the world we see— 
life, we need but look a moment longer to see death 
and decay ? There is no spot on earth so utterly drear 
that life has not visited it, giving colour, and beauty, 
and motion; but death always tracks her steps to chill 
and to deface. Yet in this ceaseless strife we find life 
| the victor. Again and again, out of the ruins of the 
past, arise the fair forms of the present. Death slays 
- its thousands, but life raises up its tens of thousands. 
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WHY WEEPEST THOU? 


From a world of sin and sadness— 
Hastening like some sweet dove 
At the gentle call of love— 

Thy dear child has pass’d in gladness 
To her home, her rest above; 

Think, sorrowing mother, how 
Her look with radiance beams ! 

In her eye no tear-drop gleams— 
Oh, how full of joy she seems !— 
Why weepest thou? 


What, if hopes that once were cherish’d, 
Like bright and fragrant flowers, 
Now bent by heavy showers, 
In their early bloom have perish’d ? 
All in such a clime as ours 
- Must to care and changes bow ; 
And since thou hast hopes more fair— 
Joys such as angels share— 
Laid up in heaven—look there ! 
Why weepest thou? 


Or, impelled by strong affection, 
Art thou seeking Christ with tears? _ 
Filled—because no sign appears 
Of His coming—with dejection ? 
Glance around, and chase the fears 
Which cloud thine earnest brow ; 
For thy Saviour thou shalt see— 
He is standing close by thee, 
And He asketh tenderly, 
Why weepest thou ? 
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With a fadeless crown of glory 
Awaiting for thy prize:— 
With a Father’s rich supplies, 

And a Saviour watching o’er thee ; 
With a mansion in the skies, 

Preparing for thee now, 

Where free from sin and strife, 
Ills with which earth is rife, 
Thou shalt have eternal life !—. 


Why weepest thou ? 
Me 


THE HAPPY DREAMERS. 
BY MISS ANNA MENNELL. 


Witt you look back in imagination across two or 
three centuries, dear reader, and fancy that you are 
gazing upon an ancient and willow-fringed river, 
which waters a rich and fertile country? There are 
three or four persons slowly wandering along its mar- 
gin; and if you glance at their pensive and care-worn 
countenances, you will at once infer that it is no ordi- 
nary trouble which is pressing heavily upon their 
spirits. There is an intensity and at the same time a 
hopelessness in their grief, which arrests your atten- 
tion; especially when you perceive that they have 
paused in their listless and mournful stroll, and, 
sitting down by the banks of the stream, have buried 
their faces in the folds of their garments, and yielded 
to a bitter and irrepressible burst of tears. Tears! 
and tears from the eyes of men! How unwonted and 
how painful a spectacle! Who are these sorrowful 
what the of their distress ? 

_ #rom the peculiarity of their physiognomy you are 
inclined to suppose the the 
country in which they dwell, And you are right, 
They are strangers and exiles. Nay more, they are 
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unsealed the fountain of their tears. Ana i 
‘Would read a transcript of the feelings ‘of the mourt 
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prison, and the angel of the Lord smote off his chains, 
and said, “Cast thy garment about thee and follow 
me,’ Peter was so amazed at this wonderful interpo- 
sition, that he wist not that it was true which was 
done by the angel, but thought he saw a vision. 
“When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, 


we were like them that dream.’’ Psa. exxvi. 1. 


Like those that dream! Oh, happy dreamers! | 
whose dream is a bright and lasting reality! And | 
our Hebrew' exiles are not the only dreamers of this =~ 
kind. There are many Christians whose tempera- 
ment and experience bears an exact resemblance to | 
that of the home-gathered Israelites. On varied | 
oceasions, God’s goodness is so richly and remarkably — 
manifested towards them; His delivering mercy so far 
exceeds their timid expectations, that something like 
incredulity mingles itself with their rejoicing, and 
they are ready to ask, “Is this really true? Will it 
be lasting? Can it be possible that I am so highly 
favoured ?”’ | 

Look, for instance, at one of these happy dreamers. 
He is a young man of brilliant talents aan attractive 
disposition, who spent the early morning of his life im 
the haunts of scepticism and sensuality. At length 
“a word in season’’ from a pious friend touched his — 
heart, and alarmed his conscience. The remembrance 
of his past sinfulness filled him with shame and 
sorrow. Anxiously he inquired, “ What must I do to 
be saved?” But it was long, very long, before he 
found that peace for which he so earnestly sought. 
The very simplicity of the gospel was a stumbling- 
block in his path. Months passed away, and left him 
still uncomforted ; he began almost to despair of sal- 
vation. But one morning, as he sat 5 oly tucning 
over the pages of his Bible, more from the sense of 
duty than from the hope of profit, his eye ots rte 
these few words, “ Him that cometh unto Me I will in 
no wise cast out.’’ It was enough; his fears were 
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instantly relieved; his distress vanished; and he 
found “joy and peace in believing.” So vivid were 
his apprehensions of Christ’s love; so delightful were 
the emotions which filled his heart, that he began pre- 
sently almost to question the reality of the change. 
“ May I not be deceiving myself?’’ he asked. “ Does 
this joy belong to such a sinner as lam? Iam so 
afraid that it will soon pass away.” And even when 
stronger faith and clearer views established his newly- 
found peace on a firmer basis, the contrast between 
the present and the past was so striking, that he said 
to his friend, “I can hardly think that I am the same , 

_ person that I was; I am so happy that I feel as if I 
were in a dream!’’? “ When the Lord turned again 
the captivity of Zion, we were like them that dream.”’ 

_ Or turn to another happy dreamer. In an old 
house in a ¢rowded thoroughfare lives an industrious 
tradesman. He is a simple-minded, warm-hearted 
Christian; and amidst his cares and struggles—andthey 
are numerous—he seeks first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness. But the times are bad, and wants 
are pressing; and he is very poor and in much pecu- 
niary distress. He cannot tell what he shall do, nor 
how he shall manage. He sees nothing but failure 
and misery before him. He asks for aid from on high, 
and he asks earnestly, but it is much in the spirit of 
the happy father who once said to our Saviour, “ Jf 
thou canst do anything, have compassion upon us and 
help us.’ Well, and what becomes of him? Shall we 
step in, dear reader, and see? Certainly somethin 
has happened, for do you not observe how relievec 
and how pleased he looks; and with what a lightened 
step he walks across his shop? Yes, something has 
happened; for assistance, just that assistance which 
he needed, has come, just at the time when he re- 
quired it, from a most unexpected quarter. And now 
he is able to go on again, in greater comfort, and with a 

. brightened hopes. “Ah,” he says,,“I little thought, 
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“last night, when I lay down with such a heavy heart), 


that to-day all the load would be gone. How. good, 
the Lord is! How wonderful-are his ways! [never ~ 
ted such help as this. I was quite overcome, — 
this morning, when I received the parcel; and I had. | 
to. take the money in my hand, and count it over.and; | 
over again, before I could persuade myself that I was. 
not in a dream. I thought it was too good to be, | 
true.” ‘“ When the Lord turned again the captivity; | 
of Zion, we were like them that dream.”’ lean 4 
Will you have one more illustration of our text?) 
On her dying couch lies a lady, wasted with suffermg, ; 
and enfeebled yi aga Life is fast ebbing away, 
and eternity is drawing nearer and nearer. But all is, 
calm and serene as a summer’s evening. There are, 


no fears to disturb her tranquillity; no agitation to, | 
harass her spirit. She knows in whom she has bee, | 


lieved; and desires to depart that she may be. with. 
Christ. I do not know whether you are surprised, 


that one so timid, so sensitive, so clinging in her, 
‘ attachments, can meet death, not only with compo-; | 
sure but with joy; but I know that she herself 

marvels at the peaceful state of her feelings. . For.,, 


“through fear of death,’”’ she has been nearly “ all her | 
lifetime subject to bondage.” In healthful days she. 
looked forward with anxiety and dread to the close of her. . 
mortal existence. She shrank painfully from the idea. 
of the last conflict. But now that the long-anticipated - 
hour has come, not one of her apprehensions is. verl-. 
fied. Her mind is quietly stayed upon God, and she. 
is kept in “perfect peace.’’ “O death, where is thy 
sting!” she exclaims in triumph; “O grave, where 18. 
thy victory!’ How enviable, and to herself how’ 
astonishing, this frame of mind! “I never thought 
that I could feel thus in the prospect of death,’’ is her 
own comment upon it; “I am a wonder to myself... 


Such peace! such enjoyment! oh, it is so much more. 
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than’ I ever ventured to hope for, that it appears 
almost like a dream to me.” om ee 
‘Dear reader, are you one of these happy dreamers? 
Can you sympathize with the restored exiles, and 
rith the rejoicing Christians, not merely from natural 
benevolence but from kindred experience? Are there 
any spots in your pilgrimage, and any seasons in your 
spiritual life, of which the grateful retrospect calls 
forth this avowal, “ When the Lord turned again the 
captivity of Zion, we were like them that dream” ? 
How should the remembrance of them endear to you 
the loving-kindness and faithfulness of your heavenly 
Father! for He has not only fulfilled all your expecta- 
tions, but He has surpassed them. His goodness has 
exceeded your hopes as well as your fears. He has 
given you more than you asked for, or even thought 
of; before you called He has answered you; and His 
grace has often oe ass whilst it solaced you. Well 
may you rejoice with the exulting occupants of Jeru- 
salem, and affirm, “The Lord hath done great things 
for us, whereof we are glad!”’ | 
“Tike them that dream.” We have said, dear 
reader, that this dream-like state of mind is natural, ~ 
but we have not said that it is commendable. It ap- _ 
pears to us rather deserving of censure than of praise; 
and if you will analyze it for a few minutes, you will 
perhaps be inclined to coincide with our opinion. 
“When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, 
we were like them that dream.” “ Like them that 
dream, we had not calculated upon this glad event; 
we were not waiting for it; it took us so by surprise 
that we could hardly at first realize our position.”’ 
Now this shows that the captive Jews had either for- 
gotten God’s plain and unmistakable promises’ res- 
pecting their deliverance, or else had failed to appro- 
priate them. They ought to have been looking out 
eagerly for their fulfilment; to have been anxiously 
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and joyously anticipating their homeward return; and 
it was from the want of this lively faith that..whea 
they were really restored to their own land. the event 
was so unexpected, that it seemed to most of them 
like a dream. tod 

And is it not from the same want, or weakness of 
faith—if not from positive unbelief—that in our 
Christian experience we are so often like them that 
dream? That youthful convert, whose history we 
have so briefly i why was he almost ready to 
doubt whether the burden which he had lost, like 
Pilgrim at the cross, was actually gone? almost ready. 
to think that his joy was too great to be real, or last- 
ing? Had not God promised those blessings to, him 
in His word? had He not assured him, as He assures 
us, that there is full, free, and immediate forgiveness 
for all who seek it in Christ? Yes, but he had over- 
looked these promises, or else had not heartily grasped 
them by the hand of faith, He mused over his own 
sinfulness and unworthiness until he felt that it would 
be presumptuous in one like him to hope for peace 
and joy, instead of accepting, as he ought to have 
done, the rich and glorious invitations which the Gospel 
brought to him; and believing, as he ought to have 
believed, that in the utterance of His gracious pror 
mises, God means exactly what He says.  J00 

And that grateful tradesman, lost in astonishment 
at God’s providential dealings with him, had he never 
read such words as these, “Call upon Me in the day 
of trouble, J will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify 
Me.” “Seek first the kingdom of God, and, His 
mghteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you?’’ Had he never learnt from the lilies of the 
field, and the birds of the air, lessons of trust in God's 
providing and preserving care? Why, when help 
came to him in his emergency, was it not just what 
his Father in heaven had promised him ? ould he 
have been so surprised at the well-timed succour, had 
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he rested with a simple, childlike trust on God's as- 

And that meek sufferer in her lonely chamber, if_ 
she had looked as often and as steadily at the lamp of 
truth beside her, as she had looked into the dark 
valley of death before her, would the light which at 
last illumined that narrow passage and dispelled all 
her fears, have seemed to her such a strange pheno- 
menon ? Since one of thé great purposes for which 
Christ took upon Him our nature, was to deliver us 
from the fear of death, is it singular that He should 
banish the apprehensions, and soothe and gladden the 
hearts of His departing servants ? 

Dear reader, amidst the vicissitudes of the present 
life, one thing remains sure and steadfast. “The grass 
withereth, and the flower thereof falleth away’’—all 
here is evanescent and uncertain—“ but the word of 
the Lord endureth for ever; and this is the word — 
7 by the gospel is preached unto you.”” 1 Peter 
1, 24. 

Then make this word, dear reader, more and more 
your study and your trust. Honour God, by be- 
lieving that His promises are true, and their pers) 
formance certain, Put an unwavering confidence in 
all His declarations. ‘“ Hath He said, and shall He 
not do it?’? And while, in reviewing the past, you | 
mourn over your slowness of heart to believe all 
that He hath spoken, and breathe with real earnest- 
ness of spirit the prayer, “ Lord, increase our faith ;” 
admire and magnify that grace which pities your in- 
firmities, forgives your distrust, and so overwhelms 
you with marvellous and unlooked-for mercies, that 
in the astonished reception of them, you are “like 
them that dream.” 
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ELLA THORNTON: OR, THE TWO MISSIONS... 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


+‘ To-morrow I shall be twenty-one! ”’ 

Such were Ella’s last words to Mrs. Maitland on the last 
evening of her minority, and such was Ella’s last though 
as she laid her head on her pillow that night. 7 

And the morrow came, as warm and sunny as any birthda: 
morn need be. 

In consequence of the recent death of Mr. Hyde no gaieties 
had marked the succession of the heiress to her estates, so the 
holiday-loving folks at Greyhurst, Miss Thornton not excepted, 
determined to indemnify themselves for having missed the re- 
joicings usual on such occasions, by celebrating the ‘‘ coming 
of age’ with remarkable festivity. The entertainments, how- — 
ever, were not to commence until the day after that important . 
event, in order that all necessary business should be first 
despatched. Mr. Graham was to arrive in the evening ; Mr. 
Wilton, his co-trustee, was to meet him at Greyhurst, and, 
after the proper preliminaries, their authority was to be 
formally resigned. The rest of the day was therefore dis- 
engaged, and to escape the bustle of preparation for the 
ensuing fétes, Ella agreed to join a fishing party arranged by 


Mrs. Wilton. Mrs. Maitland urged her district duties as an - q 


excuse for not going, but Ella offered to wait for her. 

‘If you go to the village directly after breakfast, and 
shorten your visits for once, we shall manage very well—I 
will not start till you come back, and then we will drive 
together in the pony-chaise to the headland. The Wiltons 
will'find their way thither about the same time ; and after sail- 
ing about for an hour or two, we are to land, have dinner on 
the beach, and come home about five or six o’clock ; it isto | 
be a little pic-ni¢, you see, in a very quiet way, dull enough, 
but still preferable to remaining here while the house is 
such confusion,” | | 

So Mrs. Maitland consented to go, and hastened through 
her round of visits—looked in at the schools, called on some 
old women, her special pets, Ella said, gave flannel jackets 
to rheumatic old men, and soup-tickets to whoever needed 
them, left tracts at every cottage (she was an indefatigable 
tract distributor), and hurried back to Greyhurst, just as the 
handsomest pair of ponies in the country stood champing 
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their bits, and pawing the gravel, before the door; and their 
mistress, standing in the portico, was looking down the avenue 
impatiently, and regretting that she had not offered to send to 
meet her old friend. ‘*But Mrs. Maitland makes a point of 
taking a long walk every day, so that it does not signify for 
her, only it would have saved my time.”’ : 
Selfish, as well as inconsiderate, Ella! 
A few minutes more, and they were seated in the low 
phaeton, and rolling easily and rapidly through the park, and 
down the road towards the shore, Ella holding the reins, and 
restraining the spirit of the beautiful animals, as they sped 
along. 
All persons are more or less affected by the weather, and 
there is in some so strong a sympathy with outward things 
that their spirits are as much damped by a dense fog as by 
aserious misfortune. Ella was peculiarly sensitive to meteoro- 
logical effects, but, in this instance, she falsified an opinion 
on which she had often insisted, that it was impossible to be 
sad*beneath a summer sky, and that a fresh sea breeze carries 
away every care. She had frequently found that there is 
some truth in this idea, as her griefs had often been fanciful 
ones, which a brisk canter over the smooth, hard sand might 
dissipate ; but now, notwithstanding the unclouded sapphire 
above, and the soft winds which scarcely filled the sails of 
the light vessels, that awaited her coming at the point of the 
promontory, she leaned back in the little carriage, carelessly 
allowing her ponies to choose their own pace; and when her 
companion suggested the prudence of attending to their 
movements, she impatiently urged them forward, and then 
suddenly checked their speed ; complaining of the heat, and 
the dust, and the distance, and the uncomfortable motion of 
the easiest phaeton that ever ran upon wheels. At length 
seeing Mrs. Maitland smile, she exclaimed, ‘* You think that: 
the fault is mine; perhaps it is, I am rather out of spirits.” 
‘*The day may have something to do with it,’’ returned 
Mrs. Maitland. | : 
“‘A birthday brings a feeling of sadness, and of vague 
regret for the years that are gone, however bright may be the 
future. Beginning another year is like bidding farewell for 
ever to old friends, before starting on a journey to a distant 
country, where new friends may be ready to greet your 
arrival. The new frieuds may welcome you, but you do not . 
feel the same assurance with them as with those you have 
left behind.”’ 
But pensive recollection was not the expression of Miss 
Thornton’s countenance, and she was probably conscious that 
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what makes it all so provoking is, that some of 


schools ; and the bracelet that was sent the other day would | 


never before felt the weight so galling:”” 
ented; “I have never thought so much aboutity @ 

income will scarcely clear me; and: how am. 


While you were out this 


urst, and m in: town; were the 
‘this folly. The-imp ovements might have been mace if 
ually, and I should not have been inconvenienced, —__ 
but I would do all at once; Then in London everything was 


Wrsesiatible ; and ‘then: Mrs, ‘Wilton ‘said it -was quite abened 


am an “rach must pay my 
before Ican commence my travels;; Youemr 
think -how «I have longed to discharge those @readful 
*debtspand to«morrow I shall be able to do dv will: bean 


She did not look ‘very’ 
vemarked it: 


“Impossible, Ella! you cannot have spent so 


ent<accounts; and added them together, and ‘thevamownt 


— really frightened me; I had no idea that I had — 2 
aha. you do” said Mes Maitland uneasily: 
the bills, I suppose, replied Ella 
exclaimed Ella. “Twill raise the: ‘money tin 


some way or other, without his know! a She:drove: on 


so:new to me, that whatever was rich and costly, was quite 


for. me to think of economy ; and 
‘admired, I was obliged to give them, as I was staying in | 


well as those of the same kind which had* before. 
That new silver service is far less handsome than my-uncle’s 


have su them for a twelvemonth. ©The dresses: that 
Madame persuaded me to have—dresses that I.did 


‘hot want, have never worm, never shall went; forness pale 


they will be old fashioned—if I-could exchange’ themi for 
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@ to ask for more,'i-could it to any extent. 
my means. Batthe 
e we willmot say anything more about 

We are rather lato, I fear,” anil slackening her veins 
y, along the headland, which, jetting inte 
ormed a small and sheltered bay. — 
having previously arrived, the ¢ y painted zr 


edits up, and the party soon seated beneath the 
which intercepted the fervid rays of the suai oA 
ul afternoon in July is not the most favourable to pises- 


exertions, and the amateur fishermen relinquishing their 
unsuccessful efforts, abandoned themselves to the dole for 
slender mast of each little craft; not a wavelit brokevthe 
flas king colamn of sunlight, or disturbed the reflection’ of 
the vessels, on the glassy surface, save where the waterrippled = 
back from the prows of the boats, which glided onwards; 
‘with the tide, and: sometimes propelled byastroke 
@f tiny vessels floated alongside, their ocom- 
merrily ; and, ‘with’ mirth and 


South, the won. aging away, and 
of: the white cano | with ‘the 


‘surprised when 


she fell’ forward: 


her to move. How: could:she bear the 4o 


tthe 


_ summit ofthe hill overlooking the bay; struck With 
 tie-rising tide, however, they had returned towards the shore; 
from their starting point. Thekeebofthe - | 
grated on the beach, and Elia sprang out hastily, Mrs, | 

followed more slowly, in stepping down her'foot 
Poe. was sprained, om exclamation of agomyyshG 
late, not moment was to be and yet to 
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overcame the difficulty. ‘‘ Let us move Mrs. Maitland to the 
coast-guard’s cottage,’ she said to Mrs. Wilton, ‘‘ and then 
do not wait for us, but, as you pass Greyhurst gate, please 
to leave word that the carriage is to be sent immediately, to 
meet us at the other side of the bay. The pain will soon 
subside, and we can drive quickly across the sands, while the 
tide is low. The motion will be easier.’’ They did as she 
desired and left her. ) 
Nearly an hour elapsed while Ella bathed the swollen ankle, 
before Mrs. Maitland could stir, and then, concealing her 
suffering, she insisted on starting, for Mr. Graham had pro- 
mised to be with them at seven o clock ; business required him 
to return to London by the coach which passed the gates at 
half-past nine ; she knew that much must be done before then. 
Unheeding the warning of the coast-guard’s boy, who had 
held the ponies, Ella determined to cross the beach, but the _ 
sand, wetted and loosened by the incoming tide, clogged the 
wheels, and as the surf rolled under the feet of the high | 
mettled ponies, they became almost unmanageable. To turn 
back was as bad as to proceed, besides the loss of time, so on 
they went, the water deepening at every step, until at last — 
the chaise caught against a sunken rock, and all Ella’s sooth- - 
ing could not quiet the frightened animals. Their situation 
was becoming dangerous. They were half a mile from the 
shore, the tide was rising every moment, and there seemed 
to be little chance of the phaeton being extricated. ‘But the 
companions in this unpleasant predicament were well suited 
for the emergency: Ella had much courage but little 
fortitude ; Mrs. Maitland could endure, but not act, so she 
leaned back, silent, pale, and terrified, while her charioteer, 
flushed and excited, alternately encouraged the ponies, and 
i? touched them sharply with the whip. As they still plunged 
if violently, she jumped down, and, standing beside them patted 
7) - ‘their arched necks, until they grew more gentle, and then, 
. ne the rein, she backed them, and turned aside from the 
e. | 
* Ella, Ella, you will take cold!” cried Mrs. Maitland. 
“Better that than be drowned,”’ replied Ella, laughing, 
** We shall go on more quickly, if I walk by the ponies, and 
_ each minute is of consequence—see the water is above their 
fetlocks already.”’ 

. “ Will you not keep nearer the cliffs, my dear,”’ suggested 
her companiou, shivering from cold perhaps. Be 
** And realize the well-known scene in the Antiquary, with- 
out the chance of assistance from old Edie Ochiltree? You 
would not find it easy to scale the perpendicular rocks.” 
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can you Isugh, Ells 


af use I really do not think that we have any cause to 
fear. A quarter of an hour more—steady, Turk!— and we shall | 
- beondry land again. How fortunate that the evening is calm, 
for the sand is so level here that each wave rolls nearly up to 
the beach. It is rather pleasant to wade through this cool 
water: the worst of it is that I can scarcely avoid the stones ; 
must be dreadfully shaken sometimes. | 
| “Never mind me, we do not seem to be getting on at all. 
Oh dear !’”"—A wave broke against the phaeton, filling it with 
water, and sprinkling Ella with a shower of spray, which she 
shook off merrily. | | 
- What a long quarter of an hour it was, and how glad they 
were when, having at last reached the beach, where a groom 
met them and took charge of the tired ponies, they found 
the carriage ready at the appointed place. En 
_ The drive home was uncomfortable enough, Mrs. Maitland — 
said little, but moaned with pain; her companion, now that 
the necessity for exertion was over, was silent as herself, 
dreading the evening’s business, yet not sorry when they 
drove quickly up the avenue, and stopped atthe door. | 
“Is Mr, Graham here ?”’ she inquired hastily ; and heari 
he was impatiently waiting for her, she ran up stairs, an 
having changed her wet clothes, and provided for the comfort 
of Mrs. Maitland, entered the room where he and Mr. Wilton 
and some other gentlemen, whose presence was requisite, 
were sitting. | 
In an agitated manner she apologized for having kept them 
waiting, briefly explained the circumstance which had com- 
pelled her to trespass on their patience, and hoped that 
dinner had not been delayed on account of her absence. 
No: they had dined, and were quite ready for business; 
80 she ushered them into the library, and faint and cold, yet 
with cheeks glowing painfully, she listened to the documents 
read to her, and signed various papers, discharging her 
guardians from all future trust and responsibility. hen the 
usual formalities were gone through, Ella, in a few simple 
words, expressed her sense of the obligation she owed them 
for the trouble they had taken in her affairs; thanked them 
for their care, and begged them to accept as tokens of her 
gratitude two valuable and appropriate presents, which were 
received with pleasure. And then Mr, Graham, who had 
longed outstayed his time, took his departure in a chaise which 
was to take him by a cross road to the next town, where 
he might meet the coach; and her other visitors, accepting. 
her renewed invitation for the morrow, left.soon afterwards... 
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day there was féte at Greyhurst. In, the 
e 


k, arations were for the celebration of rare old 
lish games, with the usual prizes for rustic feats of agility 

and strength ; and on the lawn vari-coloured pavilions, rising 
from among thickets of the choicest exotics, were erected: to 
receive the more distinguished guests. At noon the tenants, 
clad in théir best, thronged the road towards the lodges, and 
three hours after, carriage after carriage rolled up the ap- 
proach; groups at attired company, the élite of the county, 
were received by Mrs. Wilton, and thensauntered away towar 
different parts of the domain. A costly brooch, the reward 
of the most successful archeress, and a golden arrow, for 
whichever of those gentlemen, who chose to try their skill 
with the bow, showed himself the most accomplished follower 
of the Huntress-Queen, were contended for; and then other 
amusements succeeded, until the hour for breakfast, which 
was served in a long tent, before the house and open towards 
the sea, | 

Mrs. Wilton presided. Neither Miss Thornton nor Mrs, 
Maitland had been seen during the day, but as fashionable 
people went to be entertained, and cared little for their en- 
tertainers, they were not missed ; or if any one inquired for 
them, the visitors were clustered in so many separate groups, 
that each thought they were elsewhere. ‘i 

Late in the evening, the guests, who had dispersed after the 
déjeuner, met again in the superb suite of rooms, on which 
Ella had lavished so much expense and trouble to render as 
magnificent as possible, for a ball was to conclude the féte ; and 
Mrs. Wilson again did the honours, assisted by her daughters, 
who did not altogether regret the opportunity of shining in 
a Thornton’s lustre, without being eclipsed by the brilliant 

And where was the young lady-mistress of this fair home, 
at whose word these scenes of enchantment had arisen? Not 
in the bright saloons, where light young feet kept time to the 
inspiriting strains of a band ; not in the gorgeous drawing< 
rooms, where lively jest and repartee passed gaily; not in the 
cool and fragrant twilight of the conservatory, whither the 
sound of music and glad voices came faintly on the dewy air; 
but resting on a couch in‘a distant apartment, turning with 
feverish restlessness from side to side, pressing her throbbi 
brow on the pillow, and caring only to shut out all light an 
noise—and this on the evening to which she had so often 


looked forward with delight. e attempted several times to 


go down stairs, and sat up, su 


ing her aching head on her 
hand, while her maid 


her dress, but every endeavour 
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ended with her lying down for a short time longer. She had 
sent a note to Mrs. Wilton, begging her to undertake the 
duties of hostess, as she herself felt quite unable to receive het 
expected visitors ; and quite at ease concerning the success of 
her plans, she stayed in the hushed and darkened room, until 
the guests departed, the house was quiet, and the morning 
dawned. 

- Mrs. Maitland was still lame; so, satisfied that all was 
going on well below, and knowing that even if anything were 
amiss, her presence would be of little use, she remained with 
Ella, entreating her to send for a doctor. This Ella refused 
to do, declaring that she had only taken cold, and should 


soon be better. 
~ As day after day passed, she grew worse ; physicians 

at length called in. 

- The next week left a blank in her memory, broken only by 
the recollection of delirious phantasies. | : 

The crisis of the fever came; it was favourable; she began 

But her progress was retarded by the anxious thoughts that 
crowded in upon her. Often, in the silence and the gloom of 
her chamber, when the shaded lamp threw long and ghostly 
shadows on the ceiling, and when the weary watcher beside 
her had. fallen asleep, and her breathing and the monotonous 
ticking of the watch on the table alone broke the stillness, 
the scenes of her past life rose up before her; first -her 
infancy, watched over by a gentle mother, then her girlhood, 
poor in love but rich in high aud ardent hopes, and then her 
later years so wasted. 4 

Exhausted by illness, she lost all buoyancy of spirit; the 
remembrance of her debts perpetually haunted her, and what 
was, at worst, but a temporary embarrassment, was magnified 
by her imagination into irretrievable ruin. | 

And as Mrs. Maitland bent over her, and caught the mur- 
mured words that betrayed what was passing in her mind, she 
thought how ill her own duty had been performed, and how 
far she was answerable for the poor girl’s errors; and severe 
were her self-upbraidings for the blamable weakness that 
had, in part, led to those evils. | 
_ The mellow light of an autumnal sunset streamed in at the 
windows of the morning-room as Ella came down stairs for 
the first time since her birthday; and, as the sun sank behind 
a bank of purple clouds, she turned to her old friend, whe 
stood beside her, and, taking her hand, said, smiling sadly, 
“Tt was just such an evening as this, three years ago, that, we 
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awakened from that slumber into which sin and Sataa 
have cast him; his attention must be aroused; ~ he. 
must be brought to reflect seriously; his mini ~ 
must be drawn into a solemn condition, a condition 
favourable to his reception of Divine truth. God has 
many ways of thus awakening concern—of thus bring- ~ 
ing the sinner into a state of mind in which he is 
hkely to give heed to that important message which God 
sends to his soul. It may be by sickness, or by some 
bereaving providence, or by temporal losses, or by 
other providential visitations, that God disturbs that 
long moral slumber which has sealed his eyelids in a 
strange, unnatural sleep. Then, when he 1s thus 
brought into this state of solemn attention, we may 
hope that the Word of God will enter and quicken his 
soul. It is always the Word of God that does this. 
Other things may assist in giving entrance to the 
Word, but it is by the Word, as a rule, that God's 
Holy Spirit works in convincing the sinner of his sin. 

It matters not how the sinner gets the Word, so 
that he do get it. The question is not, Who brings 
the Word of God to him ? but, Is he sure that it has 
come ? Provided it get to his heart, it is of very slight 
consequence how it was conveyed thither—by what 
agency God transmitted that important message which 
enlightens his understanding and alarms his conscience. 

Mark, then, what is wanted for a guilty world—a 
Bible ministry—men of the Bible—men with the Bible 
—men dealing out Bible words in the ears of sinners. 
Oh! we do not want ministers to preach about ordi- 
nances, or ceremonies, or church systems, or anything 
else but the Bible. Itis by means of the Bible that 
the world is to be regenerated: it is by God’s 
own Word, accompanied by the might and energy of 
His Holy Spirit, that a moral reformation is to be 
worked. It is therefore of very little use to build 
churches and chapels, or to institute religious services, 


unless the Word of God has thereby free course and 
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THE AWAKENED SINNER. 177 
is glorified. How important, then, to secure a scrip 
tural ministry—how important that they should | 
sustained who, taking the Word of God as their guide, 
and as the basis of their preaching, preach as the 
apostles preached of the things concerning Christ, and 
thus give ‘forth that Word which is the only Word of 
truth and life. 

From what has been said, it is evident that all 
Christians ought to be Evangelists. If the Word has 
been found precious to our own souls, we ought to be 

- anxious to communicate that Word to others. Obliga- 
tions of the deepest urgency bind us to this important 
duty. If we have only natural affection for our fellow- 
creatures, it is suflicient to urge us to provide for their 


everlasting interests. Our own sympathy with Christ, 


our desires for the extension of His kingdom,.and the 
_ glory of God, stimulate us in this holy and important 
-work—the work of making known that Word of God 
without which souls must “ perish for lack of know- 
ledge.” Each of us, then, in our own vocation, ought 
as much as possible to assist in the circulation of the 
Bible; and each of us in our own station, and accord- 
ing to our respective opportunities, should avail our- 
scives of the influence we possess, should exercise the 
talents with which God has endowed us, to make 
known to our relatives, and to our friends, those pre- 
cious truths which give light in the soul’s darkness, 
_and which make wise unto salvation. iG 

Still, the Bible without the Holy Spirit is entirel 
useless: it isa mere book. Although the best bie 
the world has ever seen, yet unless the Holy Spuirit_ 
accompany the reading of that Word, and the preach- 
ing of that Word, with His own secret, energizing 
operations upon the soul, no spiritual benefit will be 
conferred. Men may read, but no spiritual illumina- 
_ tion will irradiate the sacred page. Men may hear the 
Gospel preaching which conveys that Word; but un- 

less the Holy Spirit be present, to carry home the 
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sacred words to the conscience, they will fall idly 
to the ground. Let us, then, earnestly pray, that 


wherever the Bible goes, and wherever Bible truths ae 
are proclaimed, the Spirit of God may so take hold of . — 


them and employ them, as sacred instrumentalities, 
that they may prove to be that mighty “two-edged 
sword,’ which shall pierce to the innermost recesses 
of the sinner’s conscience, and, awakening the concern 


of his careless heart, shall bring him to the footstool of | 


Divine mercy, supplicating for pardon and peace. 

II. Having spoken of the means employed to awaken 
the sinner’s conscience, we proceed to consider the 
Anxiety which is the result. A sense of sin is pro- 


duced; and sin is felt to be as a heavy burden, press-. 


ing upon the soul. Some have felt this a burden in- 
tolerable to be borne; they have groaned under it, as 
men would groan under some severe burden which 
pressed them to the earth. They have gone on, 
scarcely able to pursue their weary way, on account 


of that weight of sin which they have felt clinging to 


their consciences. Let me here make the remark, 
that this sense of sin has been very variously felt. 
Some have felt the burden of guilt to be heavier than, 
it has seemed to be to others; and for your guidance 
let me make the observation; entreating your careful 
attention to it, that it does not matter how deep our 
sense of sin is, provided we have any sense of it, and 
any realization of it as a burden. It is whether we. 
feel sin to be sin—whether we feel it to be a grievous 
thing—whether we look upon it as a burden which we 
would gladly cast off—but not how much that burden 
weighs, not whether we can estimate,.as others have 
estimated, the depth, the criminality, the enormity of 


guilt. And I!mention this, since many Christians 


have been very much troubled, because they have not 
felt sin'so much as other Christians have felt it: 
they have not had that sense of its loathsomeness, of 


its aggravation, of its burdensomeness, as some others. 
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= "a | God’s | children have realized it; and I make this 


remark for their comfort, lest they should think it a 
gadinoe” ofbeing saved that, they should feel to a 


. certaini degree the burden of sin. It is not, I again 
repeat it, how deeply it is felt, but whether it ‘is so 


| g ee os as to lead the soul to the cross of Christ—whether 


it is so realized as to draw forth from the conscience- 
stricken soul the earnest inquiry, “ What must [ do 
to be saved?” If sin be so felt as to induce this 
earnest question, the end will be gained; the soul 
will be so far awakened as to feel its danger and its 
need of salvation. 

As a natural consequence of this sense of sin, fear- 
ful forebodings are awakened in the mind: there is a 
terrible prospect drawn out before the eve of the soul 
_—a looking for of judgment and fiery indignation,”’ 

. about to devour God’s adversaries—an anticipation of 
that fearful time, when the guilty soul shall be ba- 
nished from God's presence for ever, and condemned 
to the experience of everlasting woe ; thoughts of the 
coming judgment—thoughts of the « great white 
throne’ ethoughte of a seated Judge—thoughts of a 
terrible assize—crowd into the affrighted mind, and 
cause it to feel that the arrows of the » Almighty are 


indeed drinking into its spirit. 


These forebodings will be likely so to affect the 


mind as to produce visible uneasiness. A _ sinner, 
with his conscience thus awakened, and so ill at ease, 
will scarcely fail in some way to make it apparent. 
He cannot now take pleasure in the ways of sin in © 


_ which once he unthinkingly indulged; he can hardly = 
now occupy himself even in the customary avocations®*" 


“of life: it seems to him that the care of the soul is the 


a "ee and “the one thing needful,” and till that De... 


secured, the world has no attractions for his mind,” 
and no ‘claims upon him. What is pleasure—what is 
business—what is anything esate mar his soul is in 
danger ? We shall not wonder, even if sleep flee from 
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 Bestlessly his bed. 
who realines God's wrath, as. 
ing. over soul ? friends may wonder, at, this 
they may to dispel. the gloom. 


rests upon his spirit ; may endeavour, ne 
but mistaken way, to draw im into hop rane 


ae ought to attend to,. it could ‘never be 


and a 


fetare of their rard and intimacy. ‘Bat all-in wai! 


now the 


poimt out to him how singular he 


the agony of his mind, that 


3 
P. empty, hollow thing, a mere mockery; he can take no | 
Q pl w dhe wonders how he « could tak 
s leasure, in things which still have attractions 
| ure they may try mle; they may 
og 
p: endeavour to reason or to tease him ‘out of this 
+ 
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| | appre | | 
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of his wife, arid of his dear ndrei: 
bout his knee, the cares, the’ disa awe. 
ati Ons, “and: the difficulties’ whit had 


was shut out 
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and kindness made ever for hima little haven. But 
‘how, even in his family, he is still the same . gloomy 
and distracted man; he is even gloomy. and 


erience of the ‘day. The world, 


‘that little apie. circle ; it was a spot where love 
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III. How important that such an anxious soul 
should receive proper instruction! How precious, 
then, the opportunity of meeting with a Christian 
Friend! I have said, that it is by means of the Word 
of God that the sinner is awakened, that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds in commencing that process whereby 


we are brought “out of darkness into marvellous 


light ;”’ let me add, that there is a connexion between 
the Bible and Human Agency. God’s plan of con- 
verting the sinner is by the Preaching of the Word; 
and it is in this way, generally, that conversions are 
effected. We will not enter into any discussion of 
the question, how the employment of our fellow- 
ereatures to make known the Word of God, tends to 


the quickening of the soul which that Word effects: 


it is sufficient for our present purpose to notice the 
fact, that it is not the Bible by itself, but the Bible 
as forming the subject of human ministry and human 
preaching, that the Holy Spirit employs as the moral 
agent mm recreating the soul. 

The anxious sinner stands in great need of instruc- 


tion. Light has come into his mind; but so intense 


is the darkness of that mind, that for a time it is but 
a season of twilight. The sinner sees, it is true; but 
his spiritual perceptions are somewhat like those of 
the man in the parable, who saw “men, as trees, 
walking.” His vision of Divine things is dim and 
imperfect: he has realized his danger; he believes 
there is salvation; but he needs to have its way 
clearly pointed out. Some Christian friend meets 
him, and directs his earnest inquiring look to that 
“ Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the 
world.’ He is told of the Saviour; yet at first even 
his notions of that Saviour may be indistinct, and he 
may need to know the way of the Lord more per- 
fectly. He sees only a little light; but if that httle 
light come from the Bible—if it be light streaming, 
however faintly, from the cross of Christ—if it be 
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light which, possessing only a twilight power, is cast 
upon his mind by the illuminations of Calvary, it is 
sufficient for his guidance. Our duty is to say to 
such a sinner—Do you see that light r—assured that 
if it come from the Word of God, it will eventually 
lead him close to the cross—that however indistinct 
his spiritual perceptions at peace may be, they will 
gradually become clearer and brighter, till eventually 
they — the full power and radiance of the per- | 
fect day. 

IV. We meppone. Ene” awakened sinner, thus in- 
structed, to make his Escape. He has many tempta- 
tions to remain. The world has not quite lost its 
power to enchain his affections; the cares of life, the 
absorbing influence of worldly occupations, pleasure 
in various forms, combine to resist his endeavour to 
eseape “the wrath to come’’—combine in their at- 
tractive power to keep him here. His natural affec- 
tions, the way in which his heart clings to his family, 
and attaches itself to his friends, may assist in making 
it more difficult for him to commence the Christian 
course. But one thought, one anxiety, overpowers 
all; Life, Eternal life, is his motive and his object. 
Turning a deaf ear, then, to the voices which bid him. 
linger in the scenes of pleasure, which are scenes of 
danger, and thinking only of the interests of his soul, 
he starts off earnestly in the pursuit of Life. 

And yet some have lingered—some have tarried— 
some have allowed temptations to gain a present ad- 
vantage over them—some have, notwithstanding their 
anxiety, postponed the endeavour to secure the salva- 
tion of their souls. Why have they done so? There 
are two reasons which account for this strange procras- 
tination. They have not realized their danger, or they 


- have not realized it as immediate. They have some 


_ strongly absorbing worldly interests, which seem to be 
almost religious duties: I have often met with parents, 
who acknowledged their need of salvation, who con- 
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fessed much anxiety on spiritual subjects, and who were 


intending at some future time to take care of their : 
souls, but who assigned the cares which their family 7 

created as reasons why they could not attend nowto 
their eternal interests. Their time and their thoughts g 
were so much oecupied by those children growing up i 


around them, that they thought God could scarcely be 

angry with them if they did not think now so much 
.about their own souls. “It seemed to them as if there 
were almost something selfish in giving up much time 1 
to religion, when their families had such strong and 
absorbing claims upon their hearts, their thoughts, and 
‘ their time. When their children should be grown up, 
ie and when they should have therefore more leisure, 
le they were intending to think, and to pray, and to 
TB ‘repent, and to believe ; but now they looked upon it 
re as almost as much a religious duty to be absorbed in 
‘1 family cares, as to be engaged i in matters of a directly 
| personal spiritual interest. 

15 1 may suppose that some who read these remarks 
ii are ina state of anxiety. To you God's Word has 


| come as a hammer, breaking your rocky heart in pieces 
i as a trumpet, proclaiming i m your ears warnings of 


1a impending judgment. You are not now obdurate— 
3 you are not now careless; you are thinking about sp!- 
fe ritual matters—you are realizing how momentous 1s 
| the question, “What must I do to be saved?” You 
ought, then, tomake this anxiety known; you perhaps 
lose the advantage of instruction which you might 
receive from some Christian friend, or from your min- 
ister, because at present those around you are ignorant 
of the state of vour mind. I am quite aware > that if 
You really are anxious, it will by-and-by show itself; 
ut for some time others may be strangers to its true 
cause. They may impute to constitutional tempera- 
ment, to the depressing influence of certain events 1n 
your life, that uneasiness and that melancholy the 
sources of which you too well know. If, then, you. 
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would wh lose the benefit of spiritual guidance—if 
vou would have some Aquila and Priscilla take you 
by the hand, as they took Apollos of old, and teach 
vou the way of the Lord, let me earnestly advise you 
to make known your present state of mind—not, of 
course, to parade your feelings in the presence of 
every one with whom you come in contact, but wisely 
and prudently to select some Christian friend, who may 
be entrusted with’ your confidence, and to whom you 
may look for spiritual counsel. Especially ought vou 
for these purposes to apply to your minister. ‘If it be 
the business of every Christian to be an evangelist, it 
is especially his business—to this he has been espe- 
cially called, and for this he has been commissioned by 
God’s Holy § Spirit. I need not, say how gladly the 
Editor of this Magazine will receive letters from those 
of you who are anxious—how gladly he will give yow 
that counsel which you need in this your hour of spiri- 
tual distress—with how much earnestness and atteec- 

tion he will point you to that light which streams down 
from the Cross of Calv ary. 

Again: are you anxious P Pray do not be ashamed 
of it; do not evade inquiries into your spiritual con- 
dition ; do not.assign other reasons than the true ones 
for the apparent gloom which your friends may notice. 
Why should you be ashamed of being thought in an 
anxious state of mind? Why should you be ashamed 
of being cone erned about interests of the highest im- 
portance ? When the welfare of the soul is concerned, 
is it a matter to be concealed, that you are striving 
after its everlasting bliss? -It matters not what the 
world thinks, nor what the world says; think of the 
soul—think of its preciousness—think ‘of its immor- 
tality—think of its capacity for eternal bliss or eternal 
misery—and then ask yourself the question, “ Need I 
be ashamed of being considered anxious about this 


soul?” 
We 
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THE LITTLE EVANGELIST. 


e following interesting incidents are extracted from a 
Letter from Mrs. Porter, Cuddapah, India.—Ep. ] me 


‘“We have mothers’ meetings here with the native 
Christian women; between thirty and forty attend. 
Perhaps there is no class of women that more need 


‘instruction as to the training of their clildren than 
do these poor women. Many have but lately emerged 


out of the darkness of heathenism, and have no idea 
of maternal responsibility. ‘What do I know?’ is 
the reply to almost every remark relative to the train- 
ing of their children ; but the difference is most marked 
in those mothers who have been brought up in our ~ 
mission schools; and I think there is not a more en- ~ 
couraging fact to the supporters of female education 
in the East, than the effect education has produced 
upon families. To hear a Hindoo Christian mother 
teaching her pretty little lisping one of two years old 
to repeat, ‘ 
‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild.’ 
‘There is a happy land.’ 


&e.; and to know the dear little one will not sleep 
until she has prostrated herself upon her mat and 
said, “QO my Father in heavea! take care of me, and 
make me good, for Jesus’ sake—Amen,’ would amply 
repay those who paid £3 per annum for the support 
of those mothers when in the mission school. 

“We have among us bereaved mothers, but their 


-sorrowing hearts are comforted by the bright hopes 


the Gospel affords that their darling little ones have 
been safely gathered into the Saviour’s fold: not 80 


the heathen mother. | 
“ One of our Christian bereaved mothers went with 

her only child to visit a village at a distance, hoping 

her health, which had greatly suffered by the sudden 
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removal of her last boy, might be benefited by the 
change. When she had been a day or two in the 
village, a woman who had previously known her asked, 
‘Why she looked so sad?’ ‘Ah!’ she said, ‘how 
ean I look glad? I have lost my last boy.’ ‘Is it 
so?’ said the woman; ‘I can then feel for you. I 
have lost all my children one after the other; they 
have all died. I have spent much money for medicine, 
consulted many priests, and given them much money ; 
many, many tears I have shed, but they have all died, _ 
When the last was born I took him to the temple, 
according to the direction of the gooroo, and offered 
sacrifice to the idol, and had a brass charm made, and 
the idol’s name engraved upon it, and took it to the 
idol—** O, Swamy,” I said, “my children have all 
died but this one, and I have put your name upon 
this brass, and he shall wear it tied to a string around 
his neck. I will bring the first lock of his hair and 
sacrifice it to thee; but oh! let him live. Pity me— 
1 ama poor mother.’’’ ‘ Well, and did the child live ?’ 
‘Oh! no. I took the first lock of his hair and gave it 
to the idol, but he died soon after. 1 will fetch the 
charm and show you. Here it is, just as I took it 
—- neck—poor baby!’ and her tears flowed 
airesh. | 

“The little girl, the daughter of the Christian 
woman, who had been all this time listening to this 
tale of woe, taking up the charm, said, ‘ Anorik, why 
you must not keep this—it has done no good; why, 
put it away, and pray to the true God—He-can hear 
you—that idol cannot; try, amah (or madam), perhaps 
He may answer you. - Serve Jesus. I will read to you 
about Jesus. I have learned to read in the mission 
_ School at Cuddapah, and I can tell you how kind 

Jesus is.’ 
“This poor woman, astonished at so much sense, as 
she called. it, in a little girl, listened to her, and the 
two mothers talked together about the true God, and 
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Jesus Christ whom He has sent. God blessed the 
humble efforts of the Christian mother and her little 
daughter, and the woman has since been baptized in 
the name of Jesus. She now has another child—oh that 


it may be spared to her! 


“On coming away the woman offered to give the 
little girl the charm: ‘It is of no use to me, will you 
take it?’ The little girl said, ‘Yes, I will take it to 
my lady, and tell her about you—she will pity you, I 


am sure.’ On her return to school she brought it to 


me, and her mother told me the circumstance as I have 
related it. 

“Oh! let me ask Christian mothers not to forget to 
pray for those who sorrow without hope. Among the 
two hundred and fifty who were baptized during the 
past year by my dear husband, there are many mothers 
and some children for whom we feel much concern. 


For the mothers we can do little, but if ‘our funds | 


would allow us we wish to take two girls and two boys 
from each village, and instruct them for two or three 
years in our boarding-school: then we hope they may 
go back to their homes and take with them knowledge 
which shall prove useful for time and eternity. At 
resent our funds will not allow of this; but if any 
ady is disposed to support a girl or boy for five years, 
we could immediately send for them, and they would 
be very glad to come.”’ 

If any of our readers are disposed to encourage 
Mrs. Porter in her zealous efforts, by contribatin 
towards the support of a girl or boy, let them sen 
their subscriptions to us, and we will gladly forward 
them to the Secretary of the “Female Education 
Society,’ tor Mrs. Porter’s School.—Eb. | 
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EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 


EVENING THE TWENTY~SEVENTH. 


Editor. Here is a book in your way, Augustus. 
' Augustus. Iam glad to hear it. Its name, please, 

Ed. Human Exvecrricity,* showing the means of its deve- 
lopment, and illustrated by experiments. It begins by ex- 
plaining what is meant by animal electricity, proves the. 


human body to be electrical, tells you something about mag- 


netism and electro-magnetism, describes the muscular and 
nervous electrical currents, and asks the important question, 
Are health and disease affected by electricity ? 

Aug. Ishould like to read it. Is it very scientific ? 

Ed, The author says, that ‘‘ that which has been too long 


- concealed under the technicalities of scientific phraseology, he 
has, here attempted to put into popular, and he hopes it may 


prove intelligible, language. | 

Aug. Come, Emmeline, there’s a chance for you. You 
will be able to understand this treatise. 

Emmeline. Thank you. 

Ed, The most interesting and original chapter is that on 
magnetoid currents. It contains an account of the author's 
oWn experiments, and of his mechanical inventions for ascer- 
taining the presence and laws of these currents. Our readers 
will peruse this account with interest, notwithstanding the 
onslaught upon the author made by the ‘‘ Quarterly Review;”’ 
and they will agree that the ‘‘ Brighton Magnetometer ”’ is 
neither a mere toy nor an amiable delusion. 

Emm. I should like to know more about this. 
_ Aug. Here is the book. Would our readers like some 
extracts, Mr. Editor> 

Ed. Probably they would, but, as the author has promised 
to write some articles for us on the subject, they must be 

Aug. Russia for ever !—at least, so far as authors are con- 
cerned. | 


Ed, They really are becoming a mere business set of 


people, studying the wants of the literary market rather than 


seeking a niche in the temple of fame. What is this new 

offering at the shrine of an all-absorbing idea ? “ 
Aug. Russia AND HER Czars,t by Miss Brabazon. 
Ed. is she? 

* London: Parker & Son. + London: Theobald. | 
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Aug. Authoress of several works which have met with 
public acceptance. The present work will sustain Miss Bra- 
bazon’s reputation as a careful and laborious writer. She has 
prefixed a long catalogue of valuable works on Russia and 
its history, whence her materials have been extracted ; and in 
a closely printed volume has arranged these materials in a 
very methodical and well-digested manner. She gives an 
anecdote of Nicholas, which I should like to read to you, as 
it is pleasant to find that he has some redeeming qualities of 
character. The story runs thus :— | 

‘* Passing, on a winter’s evening, by one of the guard- 
houses in St. Petersburg, he had the curiosity to see what was 
going on in the interior. The officer on duty was seated near 
a table, tranquilly sleeping, but with helmet on, sword at his 


side, and accoutrements irreproachable. The Emperor made 


a sign to the sentinel to let him enter, and, approaching the 
table, he perceived on it a paper, on which the following me- 
morandum was written :— 


State of my expenses, and of my receipts. 
DEBT. 
Lodging, mainteriance, fuel, etc. . 2,000 roubles. 
Dress and pocket money . .. . 2,500 ,,' 
Alimentary pension tomy mother . 6500 __,, 


CREDIT. 
Pay and other receipts .-. . . . 4,000 ,, 


* Who will pay this sum?’ This question terminated the ac- 
count, and the officer, unable to find any answer, had fallen 
asleep with the pen in his hand. The Emperor approached 
him, and having recognized one of the best conducted among 
his guards, took the pen gently and wrote beneath the appal- 
ling question the significant name of ‘ Nicnotas.’ He then 
quietly withdrew, without awakening the officer, or having 
been seen by any other of the soldiers on guard. The surprise 
of the guardsman may be imagined, who, on awaking, found 
the Emperor's signature on the paper before him, and learned 
the mysterious visit with which he had been favoured. The 
next morning, to his further surprise and delight, he was pre- 
sented by an orderly with a letter from Nicholas, in which he 
was admonished to choose for the future better time and place 
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to sleep, but to continue as in the past to serve his Emperor, 
and to take care of his mother.” 

Mrs, M. Let me call your attention to Birnie TEACHING, 
on, REMARKS ON THE Books or GeENzsIS, ExopuUs, AND 
Leviticvus.* 

Ed. What is its character ? | : 

Mrs. M. The book was written by three Misses Bird, of 
Taplow, and originated in the want which was felt by these 
Christian women, of some practical help for the homely vil- 
lagers in Berkshire, among whom they were accustomed to 
visit. It was commenced and: carried on to a considerable 
extent by the eldest sister-—a lady possessing such energy and 
wisdom—capable of originating and carrying forward her 
varied schemes of usefulness—that one gratefully seizes the 
opportunity of glorifying God by recording her character and 
glancing at her abundant labours. After effecting much good 
at Taplow, she removed to her brother’s home, at Goruckpore, 
where, and afterwards in Calcutta itself, her energies found 
an appropriate sphere. The path she marked out for herself, 
was to visit in their homes the numerous females descended 
from Christian parents, with whom Calcutta abounds, who 
speak Hindoostanee, but are totally unable to benefit by in- 
struction in English, or to read any language at all. She 
devoted .an evening in every week to the instruction of these 
Hindoostanee females at her own residence. At the time of 
her death, there were fifty of these poor creatures receiving | 
instruction in the way of life eternal, Besides this labour of 
love, she devoted consiqlerable time to religious instruction in 
various ladies’ schools in Calcutta; established a Bible-class 
of thirty young persons; and assisted to found the Sunday- 
school at the Free-school church. She also, once a week, 
instructed a class of native boys in geography. During this 
time her labours in English and Hindoostanee composition 
did not cease; she wrote and translated several important 
works. The governors of the free-school affirmed that ‘* one 
so disinterested, so zealous, so indefatigable, so desirous of 
doing good, is seldom found.”’ | 

Ld, Very interesting. 

Emm. But what sort of book is ‘‘ Bible Teaching ’’? 

_ Mrs. M. An excellent work for the great mass of Christ's 
people, who will find such a work as this their most suitable 
guide in reading the Word of God. It seizes the meaning of 
the text, unfolds it in plain and familiar language, and then 
applies it in a forcible and graphic manner to the incidents of 
daily life, | 

* London: J. F. Shaw. 
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Ed. Iam glad to hear you speak so highly of it. 

Mrs. M.. I have only to add that this excellent work was 
left unfinished by the honoured labourer in the field of Indian 
missions, was completed by two other sisters, ‘now with her 
resting from earthly labours, and is agajn presented to the 
Chureh of Christ by their yet surviving sister, the widow of 
the much loved minister of John-street Chapel, the late Rev. 
J. H. Evans. 

Emm. I was pained to read, not long ago, an account of 
some ammunition works at Northfleet, where women and 
children are daily employed in preparing cartridges for the 
war. I think the account stated that five-and-thirty millions 
of these cartridges were to be supplied to the Turkish govern- 
ment, and that for these, six thousand reams of paper, and 
fifty sacks of flour for paste, would be needed, besides the 


powder and lead to fill the cases! 


Aug. A poet in the “Herald of Peace,”’ has put a ‘* War 
Lyric’’ into the mouths of these women and children. Sup- 
pose Lreadit:— 


CHORUS OF FEMALE CARTRIDGE-MAKERS. 


Frast Votcr. And the tears that wet my pillow 
In the war I have a father, Seem into my brain to burn. 
There are six of us at home, Cnorvs.— Work on, &c. 
And we tremble at the tidings Fovrta Voce. 


From the battle-flelds that come; 
Tremble for our sickly mother in She wear: 


And for that dear father’s life, 
As we think upon the issue 
Of this flerce and deadly strife. Oh! the world looks bleak—and bitter 
Ciorvs. Is the blast that chills my frame; 
Work on, sisters, lichtly, lichtly, Hopeless, jovless, on I labour?: 
Nimbly let our fingers move ; All things are to me the same. 
Fold them close, and roll them tightly, CHorvus.—Work on, &e. 
That they may effective prove; Frere Voice 7 


“Every bullet has its billet,” . 
So, you know, the proverb saith ; 
In the case so neatly fashioned In this war so fierce and bloody, 


Drop the messenger of death. And I read of battles won: 
Srconp Votcer. Read of thousands maim’d and 
In the war I have a brother: slaughter'd, 
Never one tore kind and fond, With a shudder anda thrill, 
And my heart was nearly broken, As I think of God’s commandment— 
When be went the seas beyond: “ Love your foes!” “ Thou shalt not 
Father's dead, and mother’s helpless, 
wre opty aon : Cnorvs.—Work on, &c. 
oe the day when he enlisted, . 
ay the specious sergeant won. Nonsense! what's the use of thinking, 
CHorvs.—Work on, &. ~ When the mischief must be done ; 
Turap Vorcr. Cartridges we make by millions, 
In the war I have a lover, May they kill a foe, each one! 
We were to have married been. Russian lovers, husbands, fathers, 
But there came this cloud of sorrow, Sons—whatever they may be ! 
Usand ao between ; Mow them down by tens of thousands, 
‘ivy can I hope to see him Then praise God for victory! 


Ever from the war =e z Cuorvs.— Work on, &c. 
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Just pablished, 


A MEMOIR OF OLD HUMPHREY; (also known 
“Ephraim ‘Holding”’-—“ Old’ Alan Gay’ *—** Grandfather 
_ Gregory’’—“‘ Peter Parley,’’ &c.), with Gleanings from his 
Portfolio, in Prose and Verse. i18mo._ Stgel- plate Por- 
_ trait... 2s, cloth boards. 


Reror0vs Tracr Sootsry, 56, Row, 164, 
| and sold b y the Booksellers. | 


Tust published, price 5s., crown 8vo, 448 op., cloth 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, 
_ from the Reformation to the Fall of Napoleon, with Chronolo- ) 
» gical Tables, and Questions for Examination. By JOHN 
BD. | 
London : MARSHALL, Co. ; and Apaus, 
and Co, 


18mo, illustrated with Twelve Wood price 3s, cloth, 
ON TREES: THEIR USES AND 


Joun 
“A pleasing and instructive little work.”—Gentleman’s Magesiea.... 


Eleventh Edition, with Vignette Title, in feap. 8vo, price 6s. liek 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF Q. Q.- By Jane 
TaYtor. (Reprinted from the Youths’ 
“That clever little book. "am Times. 


London J ACKSON & Watrorp, 18, St, Paul’s Churchyard, 


In feap. price 28. cloth, 


A HOME-BOOK FOR CHILDREN OF ALL 
AGES. ILLUSTRATED. 


“It would be difficult to speak of this little volume more highly than we , think. 
It is admirably adapted to the capacity of children; and by the variety of its con- 
tents—poetry and prose—narrative, fable, and homily—it keeps alive thelr attention, — 
and is well suited to sl fn ey with pleasure and instruction.”—Zelectic Review, 

“ This work, wetrust, wi d a place in every Christian family; being being admirably 
to of the young.”—AMother’s Magazine, 


J ACOB ABBOTT’S NEW STORIES. 
 Tilustrated with Engravings. — 


AGNES: a Franconia Story. Price 2s. cloth. 
CAROLINE: a Franconia Price 2s. cloth. — 
STUYVESANT : Franconia tory. Price 2s. cloth. 


Rev. John Curwen to Ward and Co, 


“Books 

80 delightful to boys and of the School as these Franconia 

I have never seen before. 1 should feel that my pt ache g thee suffered a loss in 
their education, if they failed to become acquainted with such ¢ ohar nracters 


Say eant, Mary Bell, and the renowned ut (the hero of 
‘Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


| 


| WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


EXCELSIOR: 


Progress in Helignon, Science, é Sita. 


Vous. I. ann IL. 


Theology—Ecclesiastical History — Missions —The v 
Human Structure—Zoology—Ornithology—Zoo onchology 
—Botany — Astronomy— Meteorology — Mineralogy— 
Ethnology—Political Economy—Navyal Architecture—Literature— 
Painters and Pictures—Poetry—Tales—Essays—- Voyages and Tra- — 
vels—Topography—New Books—with a Monthly Review of 


Events. 


“ This is just to our mind; t the book answers to title and professions, feasions. The con - 
tents are very Various, but well selected and care written. e are much Siteaed 
with the papers on Natural History, and these form the staple of the volume. The 
whole effort is worthy of the highest praise; for both more wri and publishers, 
well Gone yarts. Every hers have wisely de- 

ns mn and amusement of young peo e nea 
serial, its issue shall people. 


termined that, although a to three years.”— 
James Nispet and Co., 21, Berners Street. 


SCHOOL MUSIC. 


HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR : 
THE PIANOFORTE. 77th Edition, 4s. ‘Hamilton’s Modern 
Instructions for Singing, 5s. Ditto, Dictionary of 3,500 Musical — 

. Terms, with English Vefinitions, 45th Edition, ls. His Cate- 

_ ¢hism of Thorough Bass, Counterpoint, e, Melody, Writi 
for an Orchestra, ditto for Organ, Violin, Violoncello, an 

- Singing, each Is., 2s., and 3s. Clare’s Psalmody, 1 te 12, 3 
each, 3s. Clarke's Catechism of the Rudiments of fusic, 34th 
Edition, ls. ; and nearly 12,000 other popular works. 


“ Most of these useful additions to our musical portfolio have gone through fifty 
and seventy editions. Their worth and cheapness make them deserve a still dfaiders 
extension of sale. They may my Just be ed as agents in civilization and aiders 
or whet to elon instruction tion in arithmetic 
am bers men 
~ int netruction thmetic 


4 N. Catalogue of Educational Works gratis and free. 


London : Rosset Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street ; ; 
_ and of all Musicsellers. | 


URGENT QUESTIONS. 
By the Rev. Joun Cumurne, D.D. 


ished, 
What think ye of Christ? 2d. ; od. 


How shall we escape ? 2d. ; Who is on the Lord’s side ? 3d. ; 

Lovest thou me? 2d.; What shall it profit? 2d.; What is 

your Life? 2d.? Why art thou cast down? 2d.; ‘What wilt 

thou have me to do? 2d.; Wilt thou be made whole? 2d, 
Numbers 1 to 6 in a Packet, price 1s. 


The Series will be completed in Twelve Numbers. 
J. F. Suaw, 27, Southampton Row, and 36, Paternoster Row. 
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an Illustration) . 


The Cumberers—Chap. IV. 


Women in China . 
Poetry—The Dying Child 
“My Cup runneth.over ” 


Civilization before the Flood 


Poetry—Charity . 
Christ is Risen 

The Bible in every ‘Land 
Poetry—Flowers . 

A Sermon from a Bird-cage - 


Youths’ 


The Journey to the Wicket Gate—Past L. 


(With an Illustration) . 
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Coun els to Correspondents . 
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OUR’ SUBSCRIBERS, 
THE PRIZES. | 


Bo We are now in a position to tell our Readers more about — 


the Prizes. We have decided to offer one Prize of FIVE 
GUINEAS for the best STORY iflustrative of some Historic 


Pacts, and another Prize of ONE GUINEA for the best solu- 


tion ofan ENIGMA. Next month we shall give the Enigma, 
mention the subject for the Story, and state the conditions — 
by which the Competitors must be guided, .together with the 
names of the Adjudicators. | 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


— 


We cannot undertake to return rejected MSS. 3 : | 
Communications acknowl :—Orris :—H. M. W. :—J. H. :—H. E. W. :—E. A.;— 
Mary ;—C. M. A. ;—M. J. D.;—Carla Merex ;—A Weak Disciple ;—Elizabeth ;— 

J.T. ;—J. D. W. ;—Septima;—S. B. :—Leigh ;—J. 8. ;—Frances Marv. 
M. J.D.—We are much obliged to you, but fear we shall be unable to insert your 
lines. Neither “ far” nor “ shore ” is a good rhyme for “ war.” ae: 
©. M. A.—You seem f have made a singular mistake. Neither the “ Herald of Peace,’ 
nor its poct, supposes any reader will regard the song us really intended for the 
cartridce-makers. It is a rebuke to the war couched in solemn irony. We have 


forwarded your note to the “ Poet,” who will be greatly astonished at your 


remarks. 

Elizabeth.—Your -versification is easy; but rhymes are not poetry. Poetry consists 
in ideas. If you are a poetess, you will need no encouragement from us to urge 
you to write poetry; you cannot Aelp doing it. | 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


British. Workman.—Partridge and Oakey. 

Herald of Peace. | 

Female Mission Intelligencer. 

The Coming of the Kingdom, No. I. By James Douglas, of Cavers.—Edinburgh : 
ns 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS : 


2 &@. 
Five Lines and under . 
Each additional Line 0 0 


A Column. or Half a Page . 

Advertisements must be in the Publisher's hands on or before the %th of each Month. 


TONIC SOL-FA ASSOCIATION. 


Two “Singing Services” will be held in Finspurry CuaPet, at the 
beginning of May. The fiest, on Tuesday, May Ist, will consist of Hymns 
and Musical Recitations from Scripture, on the subject of THE ADVENT. 

The second, on Tuesday, 8th, will consist of similar simple pieces, having 
for their subject THE DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 

Those who wish to unite in these services, may obtain the Book of 
tages - Music, at Messrs. Warp & Co.’s, 27, Paternoster-row, price 


‘ To commence at Half-past Seven. The Admission will be Free. 
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THE ABBEY AND HALL OF WESTMINSTER. 
THE RIGHT OF SANCTUARY. 


| €QHE West Minster of St. Paul, or. Westminster 
~» Abbey, is supposed to have been founded by 
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| 194 ‘THE ABBEY AND HALL OF WESTMINSTER. 
| __. Sebert, king of the East Saxons, and possessed, from @ 
portant right of sanctuary. I¢ is called a right, but 
lends a romantic interest to the custom 
‘the tales of our early bards, it seems a fitter thing | 
| designate it as a chartered wrong. It has been 
Smgeniously conjectured, that as among cur Saxon 
punishment for every crime was allowed 
be comma fie, thee of sanctuary was = | 
afforded, to provide a to criminals, | 
until they could arrange the weregi/d with the injured 
m or his representatives. Thus,as the Cityof @ 
| Refuge afforded safety to the manslayer, Westminster 
| Abbey shielded the criminal from the penalties of law. 
origin was simple, and the object good; butthe 
| ... ‘Mmisguided priesthood took advantage of the power § 
thus placed in their hands to assert for the Church — 


 ‘nheard-of authority, and the fiercest anathemas were § 
breathed out against such as disregarded her sacred 
; + hot pursuit were venturous enough to lay hands on § 
who had thrown themselves prostrate before the 
Then it was too great a temptation not to acceph = 
_.. the grateful alms of those thus befriended in the time . fe 
_ 0f sorest need, and from offerings of land and money 9 
the Abbey, the holy brotherhood enriched them- 
| selves by fees, which were at length enforced by 
wadisguised demand. There were, no doubt, bold 
guilty men who sought sanctuary, and to whom 
nothing to pay; but there was also the seri, § 
bowed down with tyrant cruelty; the yeoman, op» 
_____- pressed by rigorous forest laws; the widow and 
— y of the lord of | 
— for refuge within these hallowed § 
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goodes, 


thie of holy men, and the sacred service of 


“the altar? 
"Thus, after the Nes 


consequent upon the. great 


Charter, ‘the right of sanctuary became'a grievous evil. 


inclosure where helplessness and innocence sought 
and obtained an inviolate asylum, became the resort = | 


of felons of every description, and more particularly of 


those 20 emphatically designated by their ancient i 


stoute maysterlesse menne.” Thus it — 


was said,“ Riche menne run thyther: with poore 


ile, and come in as’ tho 


and reve, and 
them not: safeguard for 
ut o more; 


these places 
harme done, 


Archbishop of York: ‘SAYS, God forbydde 
 anye manne should, for anye: thin hlye, enter 
prize to break the immunities’ ‘the sanc- 
 tuarye,” referring to that: of Westminster, the Dean 
of St. Martin le Grand boldly refuses to the 


‘outlaws who had sallied from thence an 


several citizens, and when the Lord Mayor bears a : | — 


unhallowed breac 


The meome the privilege increas ing, 
the place of sanctuary was no longer confined to: on  & 

ly as 1758, the houses. whith formed a 
» To this day the ope 


ere of the abbey 
Sanctuary, and gave place of standing to poor 


fugitive, even the malice of the q | 
Wolsey. 
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peculiar and ancient interest, originated for the poor 
and oppressed, there are events of rare occurrence 
connected with this noble edifice, and the Hall adja- 
cent, which gather their lustre from the splendour of 
the age of chivalry. 

It is recorded that in the reign of Edward, Aymer de 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke, assembled the royal armies _ 
to march forthwith across the Scottish frontier. A 
proclamation was made that the Prince of Wales 


would be knighted on the day called the Feast of — 


~ Pentecost, and all the young nobility of the kingdom 


were summoned to meet at Westminster to receive 
that honour with him. 

What a scene that must have been to behold! 
There, on the 22nd May, 1306, was the flower of 
England’s nobility, to the number of 270, clad in com- 
plete armour, with their pages and retinues, silently 


watching their arms throughout the night, according 
to the usage of chivalry; and then having been 


knighted at daybreak, with what splendour must that 
train, Prince Edward at their head, have passed out of 
that ancient doorway as they took their departure for 


the Border country ! 


Poor youth, the Feast of Pentecost sees him kneel- 
ing in royal state before his father in the great Hall— 
a career of twenty years, and the Feast of St. Denis 
finds him kneeling to the headsman, the last sands of 
life running out. 

Such scenes crowd around us as we stand within 
the portal of this old abbey, and when we cast our 
looks around what histories do those walls s forth. 

_“ A man may read a sermon, the best and most 
sionate that ever man preached, if he shall enter into 
the sepulchre of kings. Where our kings have been 


crowned — ancestors lie interred, and they must 
over t 


heir grandsire’s head to take his crown. 
There the warlike and the peaceful, the fortunate and 
the miserable, the beloved and the despised princes 
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mingle their dust and pay down their symbol of mor- 
tality, and tell all the world that when we die our 
ashes shall be equal to kings, and our accounts easier, 
and our pains or our crowns shall be less.’’* | 
There lie the mortal remains of royalty, and side by 
side the representatives of nature’s true nobility. — 
‘Roubiliac, the sculptor, is said to have been found 
standing with his arms folded and his looks fixed on 
one of those knightly figures which supported the 
canopy of Sir Francis Vere, and suddenly exclaiming 
to some one who accosted him, “ Hush, he will speak 
presently.” So let these monuments of departed 
greatness and 9g voy ae with us as we tread that 
worn pavement. t humbled pride, vanquished de- 
sire, unavailing covetousness, speak to us from out this 
charnel house; and as we stand by these tombs let the 
lives of Mary and Lady Jane Grey—Edward VI. and 
Charles II.—the Queen of Scots and Elizabeth of 
England, teach us the fitting moral. 
The sanctuary was but a hiding-place; and sinners 
as We are, we need to think of the One Refuge which 
no hand of man, or malice of foe, can deprive us of. 
The vow of the knight, in chivalry, was fidelity to 
religion and the cross, and we are called upon to 
take up the same vow, and be faithful unto death. 
The lives of the departed k of things and men that 
were, and we must remember that this mortal must 
put on immortality, and that the crown and glory we 
should seek are of heavenly lustre, far removed from 
_ corruption, and enduring for ever. 
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THE CUMBERERS. 
| CHAPTER IV. 


Miss ANNE continued very unwell, and I was told that her 
fever increased. About nine o’clock, Miss Perkins returned 
to the sick-room, and Sarah went to bed. She was very tired, 
and let me help her to undress, then, hearing a ring at the 
door-bell, she asked me to go and see if it was Anne’s medicine, 
I ran down with an almost childish wish to be important and 
useful, which no doubt she saw, though I did not suspect it. 

. It was not the medicine that had arrived, but a note from 
Mrs. Blount to Amelia, asking her to join a picnic-party the 
next day, and, as usual, to bring me with her. | 

Amelia, to do her justice, had seen so little of Anne during 
her illness, that it was no wonder she underrated its import- 
ance, and I was too ignorant to undeceive her. Mrs. Blount 
knew nothing of it, and the invitation had thrown Amelia 
into a state of great perplexity: she wished to go, and yet she 
did not wish to be thought unfeeling. She therefore ac- 
cepted, but said that if Anne were worse the following day, 
Mrs. Blount must excuse her, | 

I did not know whether my absence for the day might not 
be a relief to the sisters, and I went up to Miss Sarah to ascer- 
tain what she really wished me to do. 

She seemed to understand that I truly wished to do what 
was most agreeable to them, and after a moment’s thought, 
said that the last party had turned out so badly,.that she and — 
Miss Perkins would be anxious about me, as I was delicate, 
and under their care; for that Mrs. Blount, though kind, 
would not be prudent, or careful, as regarded our health; and 
then she kindly added, that perhaps I might be of use to her, 
and, therefore, on the whole, she did not hesitate to say that 
she wished me to stay at home. : 

Bessie was kept up that night to help Miss Perkins, and the 
next morning, when Amelia and I met her on the stairs, she 
said she did not think Anne was any worse. Amelia, how- 
ever, thought she had better not go till she had heard her eldest 
sister's report, and she lingered on the stairs some little time, 
but Miss Perkins did not come out, and at last she said, ‘* Well, 
as Dr. W. had not arrived, and Bessie said Anne was certainly 
no worse, she supposed she ought to go; at any rate she had 
better go up and dress.’’ So she did, and then Mrs. Blount 
came and said how strange it would be of Amelia to stay at 
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home because one of her sisters was a little poorly, and lying 
in bed: were there not three at home to take care of her? 
‘‘ Anne is really ill,’”’ began Amelia. | 
_ Qh, well, my dear, do as you like ; but I thought from your 
note, it was- most likely a feverish cold, and I quite expected 
to find her on the sofa to-day.”’ | 
Now, either Amelia must-have felt secretly convinced that 
Anne was much worse than she had said, or she had better 
feelings than we had given. her credit for, and felt deeply 
ashamed to leave her sisters to another day of toil; certainly 
she had a severe struggle with herself, before she could decide 
_ to leave the better part and go out on a party of pleasure. It 
was not till Mrs. Blount remarked what a united family they 
were, and how sweetly they sympathized with one another, that 
Amelia yielded herself to go with a friend whose society and 
_ flattery were so delightful to her, and who, I fully believe, had 
no idea of the extent of Anne’s illness. 

So Amelia shortly set off, and I sat alone till Sarah came 
down, and had her breakfast; Miss Perkins joining her, and 
telling me that she should be very glad if I would order the 
_ dinner for her, and cast up the slate. I was also to pay one 
_ or two bills. These little things being new to me, occupied my 
mind during the greater part of the morning; and when I had 
written to my parents, I was surprised to find that it was two 
o'clock, the usual dinner hour. I heard that Dr. W. had paid 
his visit almost ‘directly.after Amelia went away, and as the 
house was very quiet all the morning, I hoped Anne was asleep. 
As I had taken some pains in ordering the dinner, I was a 
_ good deal disappointed when a message was sent to me, asking 
me to sit down alone, and the ladies would come when they 
were able. |So I dined, and then waited till everything was 
cold, and till Fanny proposed that the dishes should be taken 
to the kitchen fire till the ladies came down. 

I felt very desolate, and did not know what to do with my- 
Self. Bessie was gone to bed, and Miss Sarah had requested 
me not to sit on the stairs. At last I took up an amusing 
book that Amelia had borrowed, and was deep in the story, 
when I heard a man’s step coming down stairs, and Dr. W. 
came in. I was surprised, and asked him if he had been up 
to see Miss Anne again. | 

He answered, ‘‘ Ma’am, I have,’”’ and then he sat down and 
looked at me attentively, till I felt rather confused, more espe- 
cially as he suddenly broke the silence by saying, sententiously, 
‘‘Ha! bottled porter !”’ 

‘“‘T am afraid, sir, there is none in the house,” said I, rising, 
“but I'll see.” | 
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known ‘like the luxury of 1 
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| Pooh!" sid the doctor, 
| to me. 
the matter with you?" he next said. 


“Nothing, I replied, ** but that I have been growing very 
fast.”’ 


“Only one, very recently made—Mrs. 


Mrs. Blount. I know her: all right. ‘Suppose go 


eat Seeing me look up amazed, he said, “ Well, 

| you go home, ma'am.” then, suppoe 
| “Wh ire in France, sir.” 

“What of that, ma'am. 


I could ‘scarcely help while I answered, No, but 


tin ‘Never-was' anything 
day—never.: Well, 


maam, young people are always in the way at these-times; a 


and never of any use.” 


I-was so surprised and perplexed at this speech, that 
not know what to answer. 
Well, ma’am,” he continued, after waiting for» me to 


speak, “| 'm sorry you don’t see the thing in the light I could 


have wished, and here’s quite at your'serviceto 
ou would really betteraway, 
_ for T shall be surprised if that poor thing lives through thenight. . 


take you to ‘Mrs. Blount. 


My astonishment and terror at hearing these ‘words took is i 


breath, a film rose before m not 
know what I should have done if the old 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘Heyday, ma'am, what's the meaning 


gave me his hand, and threw up the oui; and though ee 
sorrow kept me silent, I fet no felt no more faintness; — 


Amelia's absence, the necessity of m leaving my 
hostess, the uncertainty fe, to go gn ty for the 


given me long enough, as he thought, for consideration, 
he said, “ Well, ma'am, here’s my carriage. In my opinion, ' 


gentleman had not 


is 


would take al you require, but ladies’ 
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: out his arms, as if to enclose a whole army of boxes—“* have 


such notions of the luggage they must: take about with 


for their hats, and their flounces, and their tums, 
their things, that I’m sure I don’t know whether you can — 

find room enough-——but there’s the rumble!” 
I replied that a carpet-bag would content me, and I stole 
_ up the back-stairs, taking Fanny with me, who was weeping, 
_ for she had been informed of Miss Anne’s danger. 
I was anxious not to go Hash W. waiting, for I thought 

ra very much obliged to hi 

| taking me into his hands, and ordering me what to do, There 


for the way in which he was : 


was no one for me to go to but Mrs. Blount; but itwould  — 


a have been much more awkward to go of my own accord than _ 


_ inte his carriage with elaborate care, I saw the open-mouthed — 

astonishment of his footman; and though I was in tears, I 

_ ¢ould not but speculate as to whether any female foot had 
_ ever stepped into it before. ae 


_- As we went, I told him that Mrs. Blount had gone out for - 


day, and that Amelia was with her; 1 then ventured, with 


j beating heart, to ask whether he thought Miss Annesiliness 
‘Was owing to her having sat too much lately indoors. ee 


_ She had long been in a very critical state, he replied, and, 


perhaps, if she had been fine lady, might have life of 


less pain, though no circumstance could have prolonged it. 
It was something, then, to think that a life had not — 


ne been shortened by the wilfulness and inefficiency of some so — 
much inferior to her ; but oh! how bitterly did Iregretthatthe _ 


last week of her life before this short illness, had been clouded 
with anxiety, hurry and toil, instead of being oe spent 
elight in. 


in those quiet pursuits that she took so much 


be so good as to take care of this 


But I had no. time to indulge in these reflections, and the 


tears they gave rise to; we were at Mrs, Blount’s: door, and 


-, the doctor ‘to explain to the surprised footman thathe 
_ Wanted to see Mrs. Blount’s maid. That elegantly dressed — 


presently made her ce, and, evidentlyina 
saked if any eceident hed keppened to: her lady. 

No, ma’am,’’ replied the old gentleman, addressing her, 

_ and bowing to her exactly as he had done to me, “ but a 

ing, or lodging, or somethin sort, isdying;and youll 
(I hav'n't the 
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The maid, charmed at his ceremonious manner, made a grati- 
fied ecurtsey, and replied that she would take great care of the 
young lady. 

The old gentleman then, walking round me and inspecting 
me, as if to see that I was delivered over to the keeping of 
another in a satisfactory state, said slowly, ‘‘ All right!”’ and 
taking me in one hand and my carpet-bag in the other, led me 
up to the maid, and bowing left me, with a look which plainly 
said to her, *‘ You have received these valuable and perish- 
able articles in good preservation, and you will be expected to 
give them up, on demand, in the same state.”’ 

He then hobbled down the steps to his carriage, and the 
maid asked me if I would come up-stairs to her lady’s dress- 
ing-room and have some tea; and I could not but observe 
that the old gentleman's ultra care had impressed her greatly 
with the idea of the responsibility she had undertaken ; for 
she seemed to regard me in the light of a thing that was sure 
to come to some harm, or receive some injury, if it could pos- 
sibly find an opportunity. | | 

hen I had taken some tea, I lay on a sofa feeling very un- 
happy, wondering whether Anne was sensible, and whether 
her sisters were apprized of her danger. 

At length, when it was quite dusk, I heard the sound of 
earriage-wheels ‘crushing the gravel before the house, and 
when they stopped, Amelia’s voice, in its merriest tones, talk- 
ing to little Miss Blount. | 

I heard Mrs. Blount ask Amelia to come in, and dreading 
that they would both come up to the room where I was, and 
Amelia find out the truth too suddenly, I sent down the maid 
to draw Amelia aside on some pretence, that I might first 
speak to her friend. ~ 

When Mrs. Blount came in, and started at the sight of me, 
I was so agitated that I could not speak, but she soon con-’ 
trived to calm me, and draw from me all that it was nm 
for her to know. | | 

“Let her come here at once,”’ she exclaimed; ‘the mere 
sight of you will be a preparation.”’ : saa 

Amelia came in almost on the instant ; in fact, the maid had 
= been able to detain her long on pretence of brushing her 

CSS. 

Amelia was in very high spirits, and so far from taking 
alarm at the sight of me, thought I was come to see her home. 
Said she supposed I was quite tired of being moped in that 
dull house, and appealed to Mrs. Blount whether it was not 
rather a pity that her sisters should turn the house upside- 


down for every little illness. | 
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Mrs. Blount said not a word, she evidently shrank from the 
task she had to do, and I ventured, by way of opening, to say, 
‘I fear, Amelia, we can hardly call this a little illness, for you 


, ’ know Miss Anne has had two of your sisters to sit up with her 


for three nights past.’’ 


if she had wished it. They presently went up-stairs again. — 
_ Poor things! how sad and worn out they looked. I sat with 


Mrs. Blount, thrown off her guard, exclaimed, ‘‘ Is it possi- 


ble ?’’ and I instantly felt, that by thus betraying Amelia's 


neglect to her friend, I had given her great pain, which I 
would not have done for the world, at such a time. I had 
only intended to bring her mind to dwell on her sister’s illness, 

She looked astonished at my speech, and deeply annoyed, 
then walked up to the window, where I was standing, and 
began to draw up the blind, at the same time whispering a few 
words to me which showed high irritation. | 

I was so shocked at the mistake I had made, that full of 
pity for her, I burst into tears, and at the same moment Mrs. 
Blount, taking her hand, said gravely, ‘‘My dear Amelia.” 
This action, and the sight of our faces, on which she had 
thrown light, (the room being previously dusk,) instantly 
opened her mind, and she cried out that she was sure Anne 
was dying. We did not contradict her, but led her down to 
the tarriage, and Mrs. Blount went with her to rejoin her 
afflicted family. 

She was away more than an hour, and when she returned, 
told me that Amelia went into hysterics directly she entered the 
house. ‘*I was sorry,’’ she continued, ‘‘that she could not com- 
mand herself, for the sisters ran down instantly, and entreated 
her to be calm, and not to let Anne hear the noise, for her life 
hung on a thread, and the first shock would kill her. At made 
a great confusion,’’ said Mrs. Blount, ‘and I felt very sorry 
that I had been the cause of Amelia’s being from heme at 
such a time ; but I assured her sisters I had not the slightest 
idea there was anything more the matter than a. feverish 
cold, or I should never have thought of taking her away, even 


Amelia as she lay on the sofa, and she showed a degree of. 

shrinking from seeing her sister that surprised me very much. 
I should have thought affection would have overpowered any’ 
weak terrors at being present during painful scenes.’’ She 
then said she had told the youngest of the sisters that I had 
come under her care; and altogether the sight of sorrow had 
brought out all the real kindness of her nature, and made her 
receive me, an almost stranger, with such a welcoming hospi- 
tality, that I felt quite comfortable and easy with her, and 


- could even tell her how miserable I had felt under the idea of 
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being palmed off upon her in such a way as almost to oblige 


her to receive me, rt 
She laughed, and said, ‘‘My dear, you don’t understand 


my nature. I love all young things, and like to have them | 


depending on me, and, in fact, J do want something to do; 


something to occupy me. If I had had a large family I 


should have been a different creature.”’ . 


I could not but feel surprised ; and wondered that this 


elegant and high-born woman should talk thus to a girl like 
me. Perhaps she perceived it, but instead of checking herself, 
she explained her meaning further, telling me that her one 
child was her late husband’s heiress, and that he had left so 
many directions, so many guardians, trustees, &c., that she 


found herself left with very little power over her child. . 
“‘ And thien, between the governess and the nurse,’’ she added, . 
in a plaintive tone, ‘‘ there never seems to be anything for: 
me to do for my darling, but to play with her.’’ I thought I 


would send away the governess if I were in the mother’s 
place, but of course I did not say so, but went to bed very 
much relieved to find that Mrs. Blount was delighted to have 
me under her patronage, and very much pleased with Dr. 
W. for having placed me there. | 

After breakfast the next morning we walked to my late 
abode to inquire for Miss Anne. The shutters were not 


closed, and a servant told us that she still lived, that Dr. : 


W. had seen her again, and had expressed surprise that 
she had lasted solong. __ 

It was affecting to see the orphan girl whom Anne had be- 
friended sitting crying on the steps, and bemoaning. her 
benefactress. ‘‘ I ha’nt time to see after flowers,’’ said Mary, 
who looked pale and tired, “it’s not to be expected.”’ 
~ ** No,”’ said Mrs. Blount, ‘* but as the garden is at the back 
of the house, and not overlooked from the sick-room, I 


think there would be no harm in our passing through the ' 


kitchen and gathering these violets.”’ 
The servant assented respectfully ; and I could not but 
admire the kindness of Mrs. Blount; she could easily have 


given the orphan girl the shilling for which she would have 


sold these violets, but by this better plan she provided that 
the dying woman’s charity should extend to the last hour of 


her life. | 

We found the leaves of these plants already drooping, and 
the violets hanging their heads, for they require much care 
and regular watering; but we gathered all, and made them 
up under the trees; we then came softly back to the house, 
and were met by Fanny, who said Miss Amelia would like to 
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see us. We found her languid and miserable, } her face dis- 
figured by crying. “ They have promised to call me if there 
is the slightest change,’’ she said ; ‘‘and my feelings are so 
acute, that I cannot stand by and see her-suffer as they can. 
I am sure she suffers greatly. One of them is always fanning 
her, and another holding up her head.” 

I am sure Amelia was not at all aware that there was any 
selfishness in this speech ; and when Mrs. Blount said gently, 
‘Don’t you think, dear, you could fan your sister for awhile, 
it may be a pleasure to you afterwards to think you have done 
something for her?” she said, ** You don’t know what it 
is; she—she—gasps so, poor thing—that it perfectly over- 
comes me ;’’ and then she covered her face with her hands, _.- = 
and began to weep afresh. | 

Mrs. Blount did not say a word ; and I inquired how her 
sisters were. ‘ They look ready to drop, ma’am,” said 
Fanny, who just then came in with a note of inquiry, ‘ but 
they won't leave the room ; they ’ve eaten nothing since last 
night at supper-time, and then Mary and me carried them up 
some sandwiches, and begged of them to eat them, and they 
came out one by one, and ate them on the stairs.’ 

“Surely such great exertion and fatigue cannot’ be need 
ful,” said Mrs. Blount, quite shocked. 

** Poor ladies, they "ll soon have rest,’ whispered Fanny, 
‘‘and poor Miss Anne needs a wonderful deal of waiting on. 

_ Hearing a step on the stairs, we then hastily withdrew, and 
as we went home no comment whatever was made by either, 
’ on the things we had witnessed; but Mrs. Blount induced | 
me to tell her all I knew of Miss Anne’s charities, and said 
a when she was gone the poor orphan should not want a. 

lend. 

In the afternoon we again went to look at the house. The 
sun was shining full upon it, but not within it, for the 
shutters were closed. : 
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WOMEN IN CHINA. 


A sTRIKING feature in the Chinese social state is 
the degraded condition of the female sex. Women 
are not allowed to eat with men, nor sit at table with 
them. I have often seen a man walking along the 
road and his wife walking behind ‘him. She plants her 
feet in his footsteps, and he converses with her over 
his shoulder. 

A woman who can read is regarded as a phenome- 
non. It is said that perhaps one in ten thousand is 
able to read. There are myriads of schools for boys,: 
and many colleges for young men, but there is no a : 
cational provision for the female sex. 

The birth of a girl is accounted a misfortune. The 
acme of a Chinaman’s felicity is to have five sons and 
two daughters. When a man is asked by a friend 
how many honourable sons, or ling longs he has got, 
he replies, in a strain of oriental hyperbole and deep 


humility, that he has got so many, perhaps it may be 


only one, whom he calls “an insignificant little bug.”’ 
But he never mentions his daughters, nor does his 
friend allude to the possibility of their existence. 
A Chinese novel represents a miscreant cursed by 
heaven, and itil pronounced unworthy. to have 
sons, still he has several daughters born to him. I 


Ne have read another_book written by one of the sages, 
_ an which he speaks compassionately of daughters as 
imferior beings. “Still,” he says, “you can teach 


monkeys and parrots to imitate certain actions, and 
so it is possible to teach girls something too.” 
Of late years a few schools have been opened for 


females among the most opulent people in Canton. 


This is a hopeful sign. ies are occasionally to be 
found learned in ancient_Jore. A recent governor of 


Canton had an accomplished daughter, a hundred of 
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whose verses were published by her father after her 
death.. A talented lady, named Soo-Hwuy, who lived 
in the year B. ©. 250, wrote more than five thousand 
verses. Nothing from her pen remains except a 
beautiful ode, addressed to her husband, who had been 
banished to Ele. The followimg are a few of the 
stanzas :— 


“One time to be the deep-sea moon I much desire, 
And then to be the cloud upon the mountain’s brow is 
my heart’s wish; _ 
- For the lofty clouds, year by year, behold the face of my 


_husband, 
> As doth the deep-sea moon, when shining down upon the 
land abroad. 
“For the cloud flying here and there reaches my beloved’s 
place, 
And the moon ten thousand miles afar can discern thy 
| | | 
| Fay, far distant from me, divided by impassable moun- 
° Do I bemoan my lord, who has been so long beyond the 
marches. 


‘I feel that your present love for me is stable as the hills, 
And my thoughts from you, my lord, for a moment never 
stray; 


_ I therefore wrote this letter, and present it to his imperial 
majesty, — 
_Beseeching him to free my husband, that he may quickly 
return tome.” 


W. G. 
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THE DYING CHILD. 


Comz nearer to me now, 
Let me feel your gentle hand 
Qnce more upon my brow, 


For I know life’s fleeting sand 
| Hath nearly fled away ; 

And ere this day is o'er, 

an | This tenement of clay 

TE Shall the spirit hold no more. 
Ni My eyes are glazing fast, mother, 
ae I shall see your face no more, 


Till we meet in heaven at last, © 
On that bright and peaceful shore. 
a Throw the casement open wide, 
Let me feel the summer breeze, 
And hear again its whisperings . 
qe | Through the trembling poplar trees. 
Wafted sweetly o’er the heath, mother, 
I can hear the Sabbath bells, 
And many a tale of holy joys 


| Their chasten’d music tells. 

a° They speak of happy hearts 

1 Going up to worship there— 

Of meek and lowly spirits, 

Who will meet their God in prayer. 


And I hear a sweeter sound, mother, 
_ From the angel-harps above ; 
They are telling of sy home, 

That heaven of peace and love. 
I have loved earth too well, 
| 248 My fond hopes centred there ; 
Death never made me shudder, 
I was free from gloom and care. 
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But now I know how fading 
re all things on the earth ; 
- Death’s ebon wing was shading, 
At the hour of my birth. 
Mine was a happy life, mother, | 
And many a sunny hour 
_ I’ve spent alone with you, 
In our cool and shady bower. 
And yet it was not ever— 
With all our days of gladness, 
That our hearts were free from sorrow, 
Our eyes undimmed by sadness. 
But I am hastening, mother, 
To that mansion in the skies, | 
Where not one bitter tear 
Shall ever dim my eyes. 


‘Even now my feet are laving - 
In the dark, cold waves of death ; 
| And at every step grows shorter 
My faint, expiring breath. 
_ Farewell, my precious mother ; 

Weep not, for all is well ; 

This hour, in brightest glory, 
With Jesus I-shall dwell. 

West Ham. H, E. W. 


“MY CUP RUNNETH OVER.” 


Tue twenty-third Psalm is remarkable for the num- 
ber of pastoral allusions it contains. By no one of. 
the sacred writers do these appear to have been better 
understood, or more frequently and appropriately 
quoted, than by the author of this beautiful Psalm— 
once the Riaphedd-bey. of Bethlehem. In his event- 
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ful history many little incidents are mentioned, and 
among his earn He experiences there are many touch- 
ing references, pointing to places, and scenes, and cir- 
cumstances, which had been treasured amongst the 
memories of bygone years. These bear testimony to 
the trials and dangers attendant upon a shepherd’s 
life; but they also show how valuable was the know- 


» ledge which, at a very early age, he possessed, and how 


great were the skill and courage with which he per- 
formed the duties of his daily, although perilous, occu- 
vation. | 

: Young as he was, and not much assisted, or thought 
about, by his elder brothers, David seems to have been 
well instructed in the business of feeding and folding 
his father’s sheep. On leaving home in the morning, 


he knew where to choose the best pasture-ground. 


With a practised eye, such as can only be acquired in 
out-of-door employments, he watched the changes of | 
weather and of seasons; keeping near to the gently- 
flowing streams, on the banks of which the herbage 
would always be fresh and nutritious. When the sky 
was cloudless, and the sun high in the heaveus, shelter 
was necessary. He would then conduct his charge 
where they could lie down on the cool side of some 
lofty or overhanging rock.. At evening, as the 
shadows lengthened, and darkness came on apace, by 
the safest and shortest route he led the way home- 
wards ; knowing nothing of fear even when passing 
along some of those deep and dark ravines which 
might easily suggest thoughts about the valley of the 


shadow of death. 
From all we know of David, at his entrance into 


public life, it is reasonable to believe that, notwith- 


standing what some would have cefisidered its dangers 
and its hardships, he enjoyed the solitude of the wil- 
derness. There he probably cultivated his talent for 
music—an accomplishment in which he delighted, and 
in which, according to the taste and knowledge of the 
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e, he evidently excelled. Nor must we limit our 
thoughts to the lyre —attractive and elevating as 
were its sweet sounds, when elicited by the hand of 
him who has earned for himself an undying reputation 
as “the sweet singer of Israel.” This was not the 
only reason why he loved to wander far away from 
home, and friends, and the busy haunts of men. 
Touched by the Spirit of God, his young heart was’ 
moved by nobler impulses than those of personal grati- 
fication. He had learned that— 


‘‘ The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree ;”’ 


and, whilst seeking the guidance of his heavenly 
Father’s hand, and listening to the whisperings of his. 
mercy, he was girding himself for the exercise of strong 
faith, and for the conflicts, and sorrows, and disap- 
pointments, he had to bear much sooner than he ex- 
pected. 

Years passed away. The boy grew to be a man. 
The shepherd became a king. In the maturity of age, 
and most likely during a period of domestic quietness, 
and national prosperity, he wrote the Psalm from 
which we have quoted the expression of grateful ac- 
knowledgment, placed at the head of this paper. 
Let us ponder over it; in the hope of finding instrue- 
tion suitable to the circumstances of every reader. 
We have abstained from referring to passages of Scrip- 
ture, and marking quotations, because we think that 
will be a profitable occupation for our readers. They 
should write, for their own guidance, a detailed ac- 
count of David’s early history. 

“ My cup ruNNETH over.’’—Is it not a significant 
emblem of a plentiful supply of temporal blessings ? 
The cup not only full but overflowing! Let us think. 
of the numberless mercies which are new every morn- 
ing, continued throughout the day, and again renewed 
at night. So accustomed are we to an uninterrupted 
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supply of these blessings, that we too often forget — 
how greatly we need them, and how much we should 
miss them. What a calamity it would be, if our un- 
wearying Benefactor were to withhold some of these 
needful supplies only for an hour, or even a minute! 
We ought to feel, and thankfully acknowledge, that 
one of our greatest mercies is the kindness, and for- 
bearance, and long-suffering of God; that when we 
are forgetful of Him, He is never unmindful of us. 
We have nothing to do with the capacity of the cup. 
Although one cup may be larger or smaller than 
another,| we may * certain that the dimensions of 
each are accurately adjusted to the .individual pos- 
sessor. | 
Nor should we inquire very particularly about the 
lities of the materials with which the cup is filled. 
hese are well chosen ; exactly adapted to each case, 
and only require to be rightly used to yield appro- 
priate enjoyment. It is a great, although a very com- 
mon, mistake to suppose that possessing and enjoying. 
are always proportionate to each other. There may | 
be the means of obtaining any reasonable amount of, 
so-called, earthly good ; but there may not be the wish, — 


the inclination, or what is often called the heart to _ 


do so. There may be the ability to obtain, and the 

desire to possess; but there may not be the capacity, 
or capability, of enjoying. Food, and clothing, and 
the many other things which make a comfortable 
home, are in themselves unspeakably-important bless- 
ings. The means of obtaining continual and sufficient 
supplies of these bounties, is an additional blessing. 
Something more, however, is required. For the com- 
plete enjoyment, even of our every-day temporal 
mercies, there must be, according to age, ability, and 
various other circumstances, the possession of health 
and vigour, and the habitual exercise of physical and 


mental energies. 


The actual quantity of what is familiarly termed 
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this world’s good, which is required to satisfy our real 
and daily-recurring necessities, is entirely relative. 
What is sufficient for one person would not be enough 
for another. There is no rule by which to measure 
the wants and willie of different persons, any more 
than there is for gratifying them. n this subject, as 
well as many others, no two persons feel or think 
alike. At the same time it deserves consideration 
- that, if we were to deduct all the fanciful and artificial 
wants, those which were real and essential would be © 
fewer than they appear to be at present. 

Never for a moment forgetting that, by reason of 
disease, and poverty, and crime, many thousands. of 
persons endure sufferings and privations which it is 
not in the power of words ‘to describe; how thankful 
we should be that the number is much greater of those 
who possess very many of the things which are sufli- 

cient for comfort and enjoyment—who are able to say, 
_ “ My cup runneth over,” although it may not be said 
-, of any of them, that “ They have more than heart 
could wish.”’ 

Nothing which has here been stated must be sup- 
posed as being in any way intended to discourage the 
use of all lawful means for the acquisition of property 
and the increase of earthly comforts. There are many, 
_ Who, on looking back to the period of their outset in 
life, whilst acknowledging that goodness and mercy 
have followed, or rather, perhaps, preceded them ail 


their days, are reminded that their cup is much larger 


than it was at the beginning. It has always been full - 
-—always running over—but its capacity has been’ 
constantly increasing. There is no sin, although there 
are many dangers, in being rich. The sin associated 
with the possession of riches, consists in setting the 
heart too intently upon them; using them improperly, 
or neglecting to/use them in the right way ; loving the 
creature more than the Creator; receiving his gifts, 
but forgetting the Giver. 
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organ ;” and their half-brother, Tubal-Cain, is said to 


haye been the instructor of every artificer in brass 
and iron.” Thus we learn that Jabal taught men to 
make and pitch tents, by the use of which they could 


move from place to place, wherever they found pasture 


for their flocks. he employment of the second 
brother indicates a high state of refinement in rem 


- Where music is cultivated as a science, and the mak- 


ing of musical instruments is pursued as an occupa- 
tion, the other arts must have reached a similar state 
of perfection. Music is one of the most refinin 
agencies we know, and its culture shows that the eart 


was reclaimed from its wilderness state ; that man- 


kind, no longer dependent upon daily toil, had become 
rich, and sought by the elegant arts to find amuse- 
ment for their leisure. <A fragment of song 1s given 
to usin the address of Lamech to his wives, which 
shows that poetry kept pace with the sister art. 

Inasmuch as the useful arts always take precedence 
of the ornamental, the progress of the latter gives 
conclusive evidence of the advancement of the former. 
But'we are not left in ignorance on this subject. The 
making of implements used in the building of houses 
and ships, and in all the peaceful and warlike arts, 
gave employment to Tubal-Cain, and the artificers who 
wrought out his inventions. The process of smelting 
and refining metals shows a knowledge of chemistry 
and mineralogy, and the invention of metallic instru- 
ments manifests the artificial wants of an advanced 
state of society. 2 

The building of the ark gives us decided proof that 
shipbuilding was understood, for we find that God 
gives Noah directions as to the wood to be used, and 


the dimensions required ; but he lays down no first 


rinciples. He only appeals to Noah’s previous 
nowledge, and furnishes him the outlines in which 


he, as a skilful workman, must fill up the particulars. — 


If shipbuilding were known, then commerce must 
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have followed, to add its share to the wisdom, and to 
bring its riches to increase the wealth and corruption, 
_ of the human race. It is evident that the antediluvians 
were familiar with the science of numbers, from the 
figures in which God gave Noah the dimensions of 
the ark; and that they divided time by years, from the 
ages ascribed to their principal men. We can see 
from a variety of circumstances that they had a regu- 
lar system of chronology. | 

Josephus says that “the children of Shem were the 
inventors of that peculiar sort of wisdom which is 
concerned with the heavenly bodies and their order.” 
Tradition generally attributes the rise of astronom 
to the years which preceded the flood, and there 1s 
no doubt that the Zabian idolatry was generally, 
practised. | 
~ The longevity of mankind at this period is another 
means of conducing to the improvement of science. 


-. Hundreds of years passing over the head of an indi- 


vidual, gave him time for testing his experiments and 
perfecting his inventions. Even Job, who is one of 
the most ancient, if not the most ancient, writer whose 


and chisel. What may we not believe was accom- 
goers with the use of metallic implements in the 
days when.so much of the pride ‘and ambition of man 
was ws. 25a in the erection of costly temples and 
_ stupendous monuments, and when a life of nearly a . 
thousand years gave the mighty architect space to 
carry out his noble designs. ie 
The aggravated wickedness which was the causé of 
their destruction, is another proof of their high state 


- Werks are extant, alludes in the highest terms to the 
: wisdom of his predecessors, and assigns this cause— 
- “With the ancient is wisdom, and in length of days 
is understanding.”’ 
| _ We have examales in the magnificent ruins of 
| Mexico and Central America, of what can be achieved | 
) by human skill, with no tools but the stone hatchet 
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218 | CHARITY. 
of luxury ond cultivation. Communities which are 
simple in their habits are comparatively pure in moral 
character; but where luxury abounds without a re- 
straining religious influence, there may the greatest 
depravity be found. 

he building of cities and living in communities is 
another proof of the advanced state of the useful and 
ornamental arts. Ina wild and wandering life all the 
more refined arts are dispersed and lost, "but the col- 
lection of men in cities tends to concentrate and bring 
them to maturity. 

Thus it conclusively appears that the antediluvians 


were familiar with many of the inventions and im- 


provements which pertain to the arts of peace and war; 
and that they planted the seeds of knowledge, of which 
we are reaping the fruits, in all scieyce, philosophy, 
and the arts. 


CHARITY. 


1 Cor, 


Sweet Charity ! the fairest of the graces | 
Qur world hath ever seen ; 

How lovely are her bright and glowing ‘ies oct 
How graceful is her mien ! 


She moves with gentle yet with ardent footstep, 
Along life’s varied path ; 

Bearing the richest and the costliest blessings 
To every home and hearth. 


Truth, in her eye, so clear and radiant beameth ; 
Peace showeth on her brow: . 

She dwelt with man amidst the bowers of — 
And cheers his exile now. 
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CHARITY. 


Like the rich dew, her kindly influence falleth 
On parch’d and barren hearts ; 

And where the sunshine of her smile is resting, 
All chill and gloom departs. 


Against the threats of envy and of slander 

She makes a vigorous stand ; 
- And on the outcast, bow’d with shame and sorrow, 
She softly lays her hand. © 


Lowly and simple as Spring’s earliest flowers, 
No haughty look she shows ; | 
But sweet humility marks every gesture, 
As on she meekly goes. 


With beautiful unselfishness she striveth 
To lighten others’ cares ; 

And with a cheerful and a calm demeanour, 
All provocation bears, | 


When dark suspicion clouds another's goodness, 
Steadfast to hdpe she clings ; | 

And gladly over every fault and failing 
Her lovely mantle flings, 


All things on earth are frail and evanescent— — 
The rich prophetic lore, | 

Which animates and aids the weary pilgrim, 
He soon will want no more. 


The brightest gifts which help to cheer life's transit, 
Each in its turn must fail ; 

And some fair graces, now his guardian angels, 
Pass not through death’s dark vale. 


But Charity, sweet Charity, attends. him 
To realms of light above; => 
And fills with joy those everlasting mansions, 


For what is heaven but Love? | 
M. WwW. 
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CHRIST IS RISEN. 


BY MISS ANNA MENNELL. 


Ir is the early dawn of the first Easter morning; 
and with loving and sorrowful hearts some gentle 
mourners are wending their way from Jerusalem to 
the sepulchre of their departed Saviour. They bear 
with them sweet spices and perfumes with which to. 
embalm His precious remains; and as they hasten 
upon their cad errand, they speak to each other of the - 
difficulty they may have in the removal of the great 
stone which seals up that last resting-place. The sun 
is just rising as they reach their destination; and to 
their surprise and consternation, they find the stone 
rolled away and the sepulchre empty! No, it is not 
empty ; for although the body of j esus 1s no longer a 
tenant of that tomb, an angelic visitant is stationed 
there as its guard. And he says, in sympathizing 
tone, to the » aca” women, “ Fear not: for 1 know 
that ye seek Jesus which was crucified. He is not 


here: He is risen.”’ They came to find Jesus, and 


they are bidden to rejoice: because they do moé find 
Him! Does this surprise you? If the angel had 


‘stopped at the utterance of these words, “ He is not 


here,’ these sorrowing seekers might still weep on; 
but the key-note of their song of gladness is given to 
them in this brief, but all-comprehensive announce- 
ment, “ is risen!’’ Christ is risen! Welcome 
tidings! good news! this, to these ardent. and warm- 
hearted friends of Jesus. They may go back now 
with lightened hearts and joyous steps to their fellow- 
disciples, and comfort them by this happy and unex- 
pected intelligence. Christ is risen! The night of 
gloom is succeeded by the morning of joy: the sun- 


‘shine of Easter, and the glory of the resurrection, have 


dispersed for ever the shadows of Good Friday, and 
the terrors of the grave. 
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Dear reader, are you seeking “Jesus which was 
crucified’? ? Saddened by the remembrance of sin, 
and longing for the pardon and peace which He has 

- procured for sinners, are you weeping with Mary at 
the sepulchre because you cannot find the Saviour ? 
Fear not; He is not here; He is risen! 

- Yes, perhaps you reply, I know He is risen, but 
that does not comfort me. In the Man of sorrows, 
the despised Nazarene, the crucified Redeemer, there 
is more to soothe and to attract me than in the glori- 
ous Conqueror, the risen and the ascended Saviour. 
My transgressions are many, my griefs are bitter; 
what relief can I gain in the thought of Christ’s 
resurrection | 

All that you want, dear reader, to satisfy conscience, 
to fill you with joy and peace, and ta strengthen you , 
for trial and temptation. | 

Christ is risen! Then his work is completed, his 
sacrifice is accepted. And for whom was that sacri- 
tice offered? For sinners, for me, for you. Look, 
then, to that hour wherein Christ was raised from the 
dead, as the hour wherein God declared your freedom 

_ from condemnation, and your consequent admission to 

eternal life. | 

Christ is risen! And where is He now? At his 

_Father’s right hand, where He ever lives to make in- 

“tercession for you. He prays for you, that your faith 

_ may not fail; He pleads tor you, that you may be kept 
from the evil blah is in the world. 

_ Christ is risen! And when God raised Him from 
the dead, He put all things under his feet, and gave 
Him to be the head over all things to the church. 

All, therefore, that you can want both for time and_ 
for eternity, Christ is able and willing to bestow. He 
is risen, to manage your affairs—to fulfil his precious 

_ promises—to impart the Holy Spirit—to prepare a 
place for you in his Father’s mansions. | | 

Christ is risen! Then you too shall rise. His re- 
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surrection is the pledge of yours. He is the “first. 
fruits’? of them that sleep; the “forerunner’’ who 
“for us’ has entered into heaven. As you think of 


death and the grave, remember that He is the resur- 


rection and the life. ’ 
Christ is risen! Let not sin, therefore, reign in 


.your mortal body. Rom. vi. 12. As Christ was raised 


from the dead, so also should you walk in newness of 
hfe. Strive more and more to know Him, and the 


power of his resurrection. Seek those thimgs which 


are on high ; live above the world ; follow in the steps’ 
of your Saviour. | 
hrist is risen! How few there are who gratefully 
realize this most stupendous fact, or who are prac- 
tically influenced by it. Look, at this festive season, 
into that richly-lighted and decorated ball-room, and 
observe that fashionable and frivolous young lady 
there, whose chief object in life seems *‘ to see and to 
be seen.”’ Self is the centre-point of all her aims— 
the circumference of all her desires. Eager in the 
pursuit of worldly gaieties and pleasures, she is so ab- 


sorbed in the “ present,’’ that she rarely glances at 


the “future.” And yet she calls herself a Christian ; 
she thinks herself a Christian; by profession she cer- 
tainly is one. She would not upon any account miss ° 
going to church this Easter, where she will join — 
with the assembled congregation in beseeching that _ 
“through the grave and the gate of death she may 
pass to her joyful resurrection, for His merits, who 
died, and was buried, and rose again for her.” But 
does she really and intelligently ie the doctrine 
of Christ’s resurrection, with all the great and glorious 


consequences which are linked with it? Has she any 


sympathy with the mighty achievements and loving 
of a risen Saviour ? 

Or, look at that money-getting, money-loving man 
of business, on whose anxious and harassed brow you 
may read a lesson on the cares of this .life, and the 
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deceitfulness of riches. His narrowed mind, like the 
windows of his own counting-house, lets in but very 
little of the light of heaven; and his attention is so 
engrossed by the world around him, that he has none 
to bestow upon the world above him. He rises early, 
and sits up late, and, in selfish indifference to the 
temporal wants or spiritual necessities of others, he 
toils on with the hope of soon being able to address to 
himself the language of self-complacent gratulation— 
“Thou hast much goods laid up for many years, take 
thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.” Would it not 
be a mockery to ask him, as he is making up his 
accounts this Easter, and is eagerly inquiring, “ What 
have I gained ?’’ not, “ What can I give ?”’ whether 
there is any attractiveness to him in the theme of 
Christ’s resurrection? He bears Christ’s name, in- 
deed, and he associates with Christ’s people, but he 
has never appreciated the force of the apostle’s argu- 
meut, “If Christ be not risen your faith is vain;’’ for 
of what heartfelt importance «is it to him that Jesus 
came forth from the sepulchre a triumphant conqueror — 
over sin, death, and the grave? What does he know 
of rising with Christ, of sharing in His victory, of 
_ participating in His joy ? 
Or, once more, look into a quiet parlour, where, 
with brightened eye and hectic flush, there lies upon 
her feverish couch a timid and desponding Christian. 
She is full of sadness respecting the past, and fear with 
regard to the future, for, in the nearing light of eter: 
nity, her sins and imperfections are more clearly dis- 
cerned. She sees them, but she does not see .the 
Saviour. She weeps as Mary did, because she longs 
for Christ’s presence: Her love is fervent, but her 
faith is weak. What message shall we bring to her 
at this gladsome season? Shall we not say to her, 
“ Fear not, for ye seek Jesus which was crucified: He 
18 not here, He is risen.’’ Christ is risen! Ah, she 
does not believe this. Mary Magdalene hastened with - 
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the joyful news to the disciples, “as they mourned and 
wept ; and they, when they had heard that Jesus was 
alive, and had been seen of her, believed not.’’ Mark 
xvi. 10,11. And this weary and sad-hearted follower 
of the Saviour is like them. She dees not simply and 
rejoicingly receive the “ strong consolation ’’ embodied 
in this precious truth—‘“ Christ hath risen!” She 
believes in the historical fact of His resurrection, but 
_ she fails to read in His forsaken tomb the’ proof of 
His endurance of that penalty which her sins—which 
the world’s sins—had merited; for if she did, would 
- not the joy of Easter gladden her heart? Oh, loving 
and compassionate Saviour! manifest Thyself unto her 
as Thou dost not unto the world, and say unto her, 
“Peace be unto thee: reach hither thy finger, and 
behold my hands; and reach hither thy hand, and 
thrust it into my side: and be not-faithless, but be- 
heving.”” And then such rejoicing shall be hers as 
that which animated the heart of Cleophas when, in 
his eagerly-sought interview with his brethren, he ex- 
claimed, “The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared 
unto Simon.” 


THE BIBLE IN EVERY LAND. 


SOUTH AMERICAN AGENCY. 


__Amone the various plans suggested in connexion 
with the Jubilee of this Society, it was proposed to 
send an agent to South America, with a view of 
ascertaining what facilities are there available for the 
 cireulation of the Scriptures. Hitherto this plan 
has not been carried out. The Committee still enter- 
tain the same convictions of its importance and desir- 
ableness, but they have not succeeded in securing the 
services of any person competent and willing for the 
undertaking. There is reason to believe that a large 
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and inviting sphere of Bible operation may be esta- 
_blished. he districts contemplated are readily 
accessible; freedom of action can be enjoyed; while 
multitudes of the people are anxious to possess the 
word of truth. It is matter of unfeigned regret that 
the Committee cannot at once enter upon this field of 

labour for want of the ws ageney. ‘These lines © 
are inserted in the hope that they may meet the eye 
of some zealous Christian, who takes a deep interest 
in the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures, and who ma 

be disposed to offer himself for this service. It 
would be necessary that he should have some know- 


ledge of the Spanish or Portuguese language. Any 
communication can be addressed to the Secretaries 


of the Society. 
BREAD UPON THE WATERS. 
(From Mr. B. Barker, Constantinople.) 


“T must inform you of the pleasing circumstance 
that the Seriptures introduced into the French frigate 
or corvette in Smyrna were not received with in- 
difference; on the contrary, it appears they were 
liked; so much so, that I was stopped in the street 
by some of the sailors, who begged me, if possible, to 
give them a few more Testaments. 1 gave them an 
additional fourteen copies, reserving some to take 
with me on board the Baad steamer which was to 
convey me to Constantinople, anticipating to have 
troops as fellow-passengers; and so it occurred. I 
took with me thirty-six New Testaments and four 
Bibles, and distributed them as follows :—To two 
captains of troops going to the Crimea, for their 
men, twelve Testaments each. To the captain of 
the steamer I gave a Bible, and to his stewards and 
_ crew twelve Testaments. I sold one Bible, and placed 
_ another in the ship’s library, which lacked one. One 
French Bible remained, which I lost sight of, other- 
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wise it would have been disposed of. I received the — 


thanks of all those to whom I gave the Scriptures; 
but those of one of the stewards were particularly 
gratifying to me. I sent him a Testament, and did 
not see him again until dinner time; when the first 
thing he did, on entering the cabin, was to find me 
out, and whisper into my ear how thankful and 
grateful he was for the book I gave him. The 
stewardess, who attended my wife and children, was 
so pleased with her New Testament, a copy of which 
she had seen two years previously, that she begged 
of me most politely to give her another for her son, 
who was at school in France, and who could read very 
well. These particulars may be considered trivial, but 
they evidently show that Roman Catholics will receive 
the Scriptures joyfully when at liberty to do so. We — 
had no Papist priest on board, consequently no enemy 
to the word of God to thwart its free circulation. 
May the Lord accompany with His blessing these 
small efforts for His honour and glory!’’ 


MISS NIGHTINGALE WANTS BIBLES. 


The hospitals have not been neglected by the 
Auxiliary here, or by Messrs. Sellar and Costabel. 
Mr. Sellar has placed a New Testament within the > 
reach of every British invalid, and many opportunities 
were afforded him to talk to the soldiers; and Mr. 
Costabel is doing what he is permitted to do in the 
hospitals containing the French. At first he succeeded 
in giving several copies of the New Testament to the 
Roman Catholic patients, but, thrdugh the influence 
of the Sisters of Mercy, his work has been put a stop 


- to, and now he can o a access to the testant 
t 


sick and wounded of the French army. This oppo 
sition, however, exists only in the hospitals, for m 
the streets the French soldiers receive the Scriptures 
gladly. The Sisters of Mercy (they do not deserve 
that name, since they refuse the consolation of the 
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word of God to the sick and dying) went so far as 


to prevent the Scriptures being given to the invalid © 


- Russian prisoners under their care. To those, how- 
ever, in our hospitals, who can read, New Testaments 


are given; but unfortunately there are but few such. 
However, Mr. Sellar has been enabled to distribute 
amongst them sixty-five copies, and he continues his 


work of visiting them, in order to supply every one 
with a copy who can read, and is willing to receive it. 


have just had the privilege,” says Mr. Barker, 
“of calling on Miss Nightingale, who, with forty | 
other ladies, came, as you are well aware, to these 
shores for the humane and most laudable purpose of 
attending the sick and wounded of their brave country- 


men. In traversing the extensive corridors of the 
_@  Scutari barracks leading to Miss Nightingale’s apart- 
@ ments, my heart bled to see them filled with the 
| heroes of Alma and Inkermann, not in that health, 
_ vigour, and splendid appearance with which I saw © 
_ them depart for the Crimea, but stretched on their 


couches, pale and emaciated from wounds and sick- 


, ness,—alas! the natural consequences of warfare. The 


Society’s New Testament lay within their reach, a 


- sweet consolation to the believer in pain and anguish. 


My eye caught some reading it, and I hope its blessed 
contents may prove of lasting benefit to their souls. 
“Miss Nightingale received me, and Mr. Righter, 
who accompanied me, with kindness and affability, 
and was most ready to communicate to us the in- 
formation we required. I informed her that I* was 
requested. by our Committee to call and offer my 
services to her, and to the ladies with her, in supplying 
them with Scriptures for the invalids under their care, 
and that I should be most happy and ready to do so. 
She replied, that they were amply supplied with New 
Testaments, but sadly i ‘Bib es; so much go, 


that she gave her own away. Under such circum- 
stances, I took upon myself to promise her a supply 
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of such as I had at my a and that I would write 
to the Society for more, if necessary.” : 
eT THE TWO WICKLIFFES. 
(From an Agent's Report.) ate 
“ When attending a week’s Meetings in the neigh- 
bourhood of Barnard Castle, along the beautiful banks 
of the Tees, which there divides Durham and York- 
shire, I visited the village of Wickliffe in the latter _ 
county, where the great man was born who first gave — 
Englishmen the Bible in their mother tongue, and 
from which he took his name. I was desirous of 
establishing an Association in so memorable a spot, 
and called on the new Rector, Rev. C. Glyn—a name 
_ which, from associations connected with it in Dorset- 
shire, 1 thought afforded some promise of its owner 
being friendly to our cause. I was not disappointed 
in this, though I fear we cannot hope to do very much 
in Wickliffe, at least at present; for it is rather re- 
markable that the birthplace of the great Reformer 
should now be inhabited principally by Roman Catho- 
lies, accounted for, however, by the fact, that the pro- 
prietor of the place and the property adjoining 1s a 
member of that body. The little village may be said 
to have dpne its share in the great work of Bible cir- 
culation, when it furnished the illustrious man who 
first, in our own country, acted on the principle of the 
Bible Society, in giving the Bible to the people, with- 
out note or comment, and in their own vulgar tongue.’ 


CHANCELLOR RAIKES. 


x ; 


FE Last year an Association was formed in the lead 
be works of Messrs. Walker, Parker, and Co., Chester. 
1 The Anniversary was recently held, when the zealous 
7 ; _ and active Secretary stated that the number of Free 
EE Subscribers in the works was 157, and the Free Con- 


tributions for the year amounted to £31 7s. 7d., given 
almost entirely in subscriptions of a penny a week. 
The Meeting was held in one of the warehouses of 
the works, which was prettily decorated with flags, 
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and’ the men attended in large numbers, with many 
of their wives and families. While speaking of a 
Bible Meeting in the city of Chester, we must not 
pass over in silence the name of one who so often 
assisted in our Anniversaries there, and was so warmly 
interested in the Society’s work, but who was called 
away to his eternal rest during my sojourn in Chester. 
We allude to the late lamented Chancellor Raikes. 


The last time we met him, just twelve months before — 


his death, was at the formation of a Bible Association, 


among the men connected with the extensive Railway — 


Station at Chester, when he presided in the goods 


shed of the station, in his usual happy way, and ad- 


’ dressed the somewhat novel Meeting with much feel- 
ing. We believe the Society never had a warmer or a 
more consistent friend ; and when unable, during his 


last illness, to attend the Meeting of the Auxiliary in — 


Chester, he sent from his dying bed a letter to the 
Committee expressive of his unabated attachment to 
the great work of the Bible Society. In his succes- 
sor, Chancellor Thurlow, we are happy to say we have 
also an old and warm friend. | 


A HINT FOR EXETER HALL. 


We cannot speak in terms of too great commenda-. 


tion of the efforts of our friends at Bradford. ° Not- 
withstanding the fearful depression of trade, the 
meeting was one of an extraordinary character, about 
2500 tickets of admission having been sold on the 
occasion, whilst 1500 were given away to the working 
classes. The proceeds of the Meeting, from tickets 
and collection,-were upwards of £80. | 


THE COLPORTAGE OPERATIONS 
Are still continued with good success, though the 
dearness of provisions and the depression of trade 
have in some slight measure affected the weekly sales. 
The common cry is, “ We would be glad to buy a 
ee we have not what will buy Tecad for our 
chi 
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FLOWERS. 


On bring me; bring me, sweetest flowers, 
From my own dear land again ; 

I feel as if their well-known scents 
Would charm away my pain. 

Their forms would bring me back the dreams 
Of childhood’s happy days, 

Like visions of the night lit up 
By fancy’s sparkling rays. 


Oh let me feel the perfume 
Of the violet in the air, 


And clasp within my feeble hand, 


The primrose pale and fair ; 

The mayflower’s gorgeous leaves of gold 
That deck’d our youthful queen, 

And sorrel’s snowy petals hid 
Among its leaves of green, 


Bring me the dark blue hyacinth, 
That studded all the grass, 
Where we beneath the elm tree’s shade 
‘The joyous hours would pass. 
The roses that around our bower 
Their thousand blossoms shed, 
And mingled with the stately boughs 
That arch’d it overhead. 


Oh let me wreathe once more the flowers 
I ever loved the best, 

The gay and fragrant hawthorn, 
In its springtide beauty drest ; 

The brilliant pansies, flowers of thought, 
Like thoughts that quickly die, 

The fragile harebell, ringing forth 

A — melody. 
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My eyes are dim with hushed tears, 
The tears of vain regret ; 
Oh flowers of home, in many a dteam 
- Your bright forms haunt me yet. 
Oh never, never more, amid 
Your beauties may I stand, 
Or lay ye on my heart again, 
Gems of my fatherland! — 
Quebec, June, 1854, os ANNIE. 


A SERMON FROM A BIRD-CAGE. 


_ Tuat dim old silent library, with its rows upon rows of 
ancient tomes, its heavy curtains, darkening the room, even 
at noon-day, its shadowy recesses, and the thick, soft carpet, 
on which a footfall can scarcely be heard, is haunted ground 
to me; and the secret charm of its solitude is this—it was my 
_ father’s room—yes, and my mother’s, too, in some sort. Her 
gentle, sunny spirit had little sympathy with the gloomy 
stillness, which suited well my father’s student mind, and so 
he built for her a small conservatory adjoining, whence floats 
a fyint perfume into the region of books; and there she was 
wont to be, among her favourite plants, working, or teaching 
her only child, her Evie; or stealing from her bright flower- | 
land into her husband’s realm of study, she would listen to 
some striking passages from the classic authors, in whose 
writings he delighted, _ | 
One in heart they were, those beloved parents, although so 
different in taste and disposition ; he so strong in mind, with 


such high intellect, yet so weak in purpose, with so little ) | 


energy in action; she so timid, yielding, childlike, looking 
up with such unbounded reverence to her husband, yet with - 
a woman’s strength of love to bear‘the ills of life, and to. 
shield from care the two dear objects of her home-affection. 

The burning rays of a July sun glittered on the glass roof, 
and drew out the dampness from the earth, and from the 
lately watered shrubs, filling the conservatory with a warm 
and fragrant moisture. It was hot everywhere, even in the 
Shade of our luxuriant orange-tree the heat was so oppressive 
that my mother withdrew into the library, which was always 
deliciously cool. 

‘I wish I were Annie Wilks,’ I exclaimed, suddenly 
breaking a long silence. | 
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About half an hour before, my mother had refused my 
urgent request to be allowed to go out, for, as I had scarcely 
recovered from a severe illness, she did not think that work- 
ing in my little garden, when the fervid sun had just passed 
the meridian, would be particularly beneficial, and I had sat 
ever since, with a book before me, meditating on the hard- 
ships of my condition. : 

‘And why would you like to be Annie Wilks, who is 
obliged to work so hard for her poor bed-ridden mother, that 
she cannot go to school ?’’ | 

‘* Because she may go out on the heath, while I am obliged 
to stay athome. Ido so want to go out, too; it is so hot, 
and I am so tired.”’ | 

_ There was a large common in the parish, whereon the laun- 


dresses in the neighbourhood spread their linen to dry and _ 


whiten, and it was Annie’s duty to watch the clothes for a 
washerwoman in whose cottage Mrs. Wilks lodged. Thus 
she ogre many hours of each fine day pleasantly enough, 
in the shade of a hawthorn, knitting socks, or occupied 
with some other easy and profitable work. In wet weather, 
however, it was hard work for the poor girl to stand by Dame 
Watson's steaming washing-tubs, and help her with the 
coarse ‘* things ;’’ and Annie’s earnest love of learning, which 
was thus completely checked, made the incessant work, work, 
work from morning till night, a heavy task. 

Altogether her lot was not so desirable as to excite my env¥ 
in the general way, but, at that moment, I would rather have 
been guarding the linen on the common, than conning my 
French grammar at my mother’s feet. : | | 

**Oh, dear!”’ I repeated, ‘it is so hot, and I am so tired, 
and I wish I were Annie Wilks.” | 

“ Yesterday,’ said my father, looking down from the library 
steps, on which he was standing, to compare the different 
readings of some Cg eres. hrase, in different editions ; 
‘yesterday, I heard Evie say that she should like to be the 
Earl of Burnham's daughter, for she would then be attended 
by two footmen and her maid, whenever she went out. I 
fear my little girl has not a contented disposition.” 

I stood rather in awe of my father, but he smiled so kindly 
as he spoke, that I answered, “ Indeed, papa, I am not dis-— 
contented, and I don’t wish to be either Annie Wilks or 
Lady Adela always ; but I should like to go out now; and it 
would be very nice to have two tall footmen, in powdered 
wigs, to follow my pony.”’ : 

“Of course you would enjoy your ride much more,’’ he 
replied, laughing. ‘ Wait ti ‘d have found the place in this 
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book, and then we will have a little chat. Ah! it isas I 
thought, a misprint; the sentence is clear enough now; | 
and, having replaced the volume on the shelf, he came down 
the steps, and, sitting in his arm-chair, took me on his knee. | 

‘So my little girl would like to have her life made up of 
whatever is pleasant in the lot of others,’’ he said. ‘* Wewill 
not now determine what it is that constitutes happiness, but, 
believe me, Evie, that all sunshine and no shade would not | 
produce it. Were it possible, our affections would be con- 
fined to this world, and perhaps it is well for us that our 
natures are unsuited for it; for, if no cross were laid on us, 
we should make trials for ourselves. There was once an 
artist, who, in his anxiety to produce a perfect picture, 
selected, from many lovely faces, the most exquisite features 
to be represented—eyes from one, a nose from another, lips 
from a third, and so on, hoping to blend them into a match- 
_ less whole; but in the end his work was a failure. Taken 
separately, each portion of the countenance was beautiful ; 
but there was a diversity of character and expression in the 
component parts, which destroyed the effect. Just so, if any 
one could have all the pleasures of the various classes of so- 
ciety, there would be a want of harmony in his life, which 
would preclude enjoyment. Do you understand me, Evie?’* 

Not quite, papa.” 

‘The degree of mental cultivation which would enable you 
to enter heartily into one kind of pleasure, would prevent 
your caring for gratifications of another description. ‘Thus, 
an intellectual man would turn with contempt from the rude 
_ Sports of the peasant, while the rough countryman could not 
appreciate the recreations of the savant, and you would feel 
inexpressibly wearied by the respective enjoyments of both. 
As in painting, finish depends less on elaborate work, than 
on the due proportion of the several parts of the picture to 
each other, so, in life, happiness does not so much consist 
in outward prosperity, as in the fitness of our minds to our 
condition.” 
Seeing my puzzled look, my mother added in explanation, 
“For instance, Annie Wilks has always been so much accus- 
_tomed to run about as freely as your pet Dido, that she 
_ Would dislike to have all her movements restrained, and to be 
obliged to walk at a quiet pace, and never allowed to look 
back, or wait at shop-windows, or jump over the mud-heaps 
by the road-side; while the Lady Adela is already aware of 
her own consequence, and would not resign the parade of 
being attended by two or three servants for the freedom of 
the little cottage girl. But we must not interrupt papa any 
longer. Let us see how the canary is going on.” | 
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I followed her into the conservatory to coax and fondle our 
favourite bird, which two days before had taken flight through 
the open door of its cage, and had returned in a wretched 
plight that morning to its home. . : 

‘* Will it disturb papa if we take it into the library ?’’ I said. 

** Poor bird, he does not seem much inclined to sing.”’ 
- ** Bring him, by all means,’’ exclaimed my father, over- 
hearing my question ; ‘* he may, perhaps, illustrate the mean- 
ing of what I was trying to explain to you. There, draw 
aside the curtain and place him in the sunshine.”’ 

‘* What could have made him leave his comfortable cage ?”’ 
I observed. 

“Suppose that, as he was waiting rather impatiently fo 
his young mistress to give him his breakfast, a bullfinch, 
having found his way into the conservatory, perched on the 
orange-tree that overshadows Dicky’s sumptuously-furnished 
house, trilling so wild and sweet a song about the greenwood 
that the canary hushed his querulous complainings to listen.” 

**Go on, papa; make up a story about them.” | 

- Rather an unconscionable request, Evie, seeing that I am: 
not initiated into the mysteries of the birds’ language. We 
will imagine their conversation, however. ‘Tell me more 
about your forest home,’ said Dick, as the visitor, perceiving 
that he was an object of attention, ceased his untutored chant, 
and looked shyly round. | 

«The woods are fair in spring,’ the bullfinch answered, 
‘when the pale primrose, and the purple violet, and the 
starry flowers of the white anemone peep forth; and on the 
fresh and breezy air is borne the song of birds, the glad and 
gushing song of life and love renewed. Then comes the 
summer, when the solemn stillness of the grand old woods 1s 
filled with the drowsy murmur of ten thousand busy insects, 
flitting across the sunbeams, where they pierce the dim_ 
arcades, and where the thick shadows of the green leaves 
sleep on the golden moss-banks, or flicker on the rippling 
stream. But the autumn winds are chill, and oft the blast — 
comes moaning through the avenue of-rocking, crashing trees, 
and the waters rise, and the rain pours down, till the earth is 
wet and cold, and my little nest is all destroyed ; then I would 
fain have a safer home to dwellin,’ 

““«But autumn comes not yet,’ chirped the canary. ‘At 
least so I have heard, for here I know no change, summer 
and winter are alike to me.’ | 

‘““* These fragrant flowers, do they bloom the whole year 
re and do you never leave this wondrous summer 
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_ «6T have no cause to go away, my food is brought me 
daily by my friend and mistress, who loves me well; and all 
day long I sing or hop from perch to perch, or peck the fruit 
and sugar that she gives me; anda happy lifeis mine. 

‘* But if she should forget you ?’ a 

‘‘¢That cannot be,—and yet she has not thought of me 
to-day ;’ and Dicky remembered his hunger, and felt ag- 
grieved, 

_ Then you must be happy, for you have no care. You 
~ do not know how hard it is to find food for so many hungry 
_ mouths as I had to provide for in the spring. And now that 

my ungrateful birdlings can forage for themselves they have 
left me to finish my lonely existence, without a friend to 
love me.’ | 

‘‘¢ Can you then find provisions for yourself, without being 
obliged to wait the convenience of a little girl, who is, per- 
haps, learning her lessons, or playing with her doll, instead 
of thinking of you?’ asked the canary, becoming offended at 
the inattention of a certain young lady. . | 

*** Of course,’ replied Bully, and then he began his old song 
about the greenwood, eyeing his companion enviously all the 
time. 

“So you are dependent on a child’s caprice for your 
meals,’ he observed at length; ‘pray when will it be your 
breakfast-time >’ 

**¢ It is passed an hour ago,’ answered Dicky, chafing at 
the delay. 

‘“**« Then your young friend and mistress must have forgotte 
you,’ returned the bullfinch. ‘ Perhaps she is tired of you, 
and means to starve you to death.’ 

‘*Alarmed at this horrible supposition, Dicky flew to his 
feeding-box. There were a few seeds in it, mixed up with a 
great many husks, and the fastidious little gentleman turned 
away in disgust. Anxiously he examined every corner of his 
abode in search of more delicate fare, and at length on the 
ledge of a flower-stand, close by, he perceived a tempting 
lump of sugar, which had fallen from the wires of the cage. 
With a desperate effort to’ force his head between the lac- 

quered bars of what he now felt was a prison, the door flew 
open and he was free. . 3 

‘**T’ve a great mind to hide in the orange tree, and dis- 
appoint the cruel girl,’ : 

‘** You will lose your breakfast altogether, if you do; for 
of course she will not put if in that beautiful palace of yours, 
if it is empty.’ pat | 

“*The woods are as open to me as to you,’ cried the 
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liberated bird; ‘I can find a breakfast for myself. Besides, 


this piece of sugar jis a slight repast.’ 


- *T admire your independent spirit,’ was Bully’s rejoinder. 
* How greatly are you my superior ; you would throw off the 
restraints of-your elevated condition, and live a gay and un- 
trammelled life in the forest, while I am mean enough to 
envy you the luxuries of your princely habitation.’ 

*** Let us then change places,’ said the canary. 

*** With all my heart,’ returned the bullfinch. 

*** But how am I to find food in the wild wood, and where 
am I to take shelter when the tempests come ?’ asked Dick. 

‘**¢ Autumn will not be here for a long time yet, and as 
for food, you will see many varieties, and your only difficulty 
will be which to choose. It is I who ought to be anxious on 
that point.’ 

*«* Oh my friend is so fond of me, that she is sure to come 
by-and-by, and when she is reconciled to my loss, you will 
take my place in her affections,’ said the recreant bird, with 
a return of his former confidence in his mistress now that he 
would no longer be a sufferer from her neglect. ‘So I wish 
you a good morning for Iam hungry. You are welcome to 
my old quarters, and I hope you will like them.’ 

‘** May you speed well on your travels,’ returned Bully, 
hopping into the cage to take possession. © | ; 

‘The canary flew away, and his suceessor having surveyed 
with considerable satisfaction the gilded house, and noted the 
accommodation for food and bathing and recreation, ensconced 
himself in a snug corner and awaited the arrival of Miss 
Evelyn Dacre, amusing himself by picking up the seeds 
which the canary had so despised. “a 

‘Onward, onward, Dicky flew, over the garden, bright 
with summer flowers, and across the broad and placid stream 
in which the queenly water-lilies floated, like silvery stars 
in a firmament clear and blye as that above, and into the 
dense and gloomy woods beyond. There was a hush in the 
air, as though a storm were brooding behind the summits of 
the distant hills, and the dreary solitude of the forest glades 
terrified the poor bird, and faint and weary he rested on the 
gnarled root of a giant tree, and already wished himself at 
home again. Where were the beautiful flowers,—where the 
delicious food? He drooped his tired wings, and turned his 
head from side to side, and, perceiving some green berries 
at a little distance, he hopped up to the bramble on which 
they grew, when a sharp thorn, hidden’ by the long tufts 
of dry grass at the root of the bush, pierced his claw. Once 
before a splinter had run into the other foot, but his young 
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mistress had carefully extracted it, the rough perch was re- 
placed by a smoother bar, and he was nursed and petted, 
till the wound was healed. How sad the contrast was,— 
alone, uncared for, and all through his own impatience and 
distrust of his faithful friend. Could he not find his way 
back? Pride checked the thought; so he determined ‘not 
to be disheartened, he should soon become accustomed to 


his new mode of life, he might make some acquaintance who > 


could help him in his researches after something more palat- 
able than the unripe fruit, to which, as his hunger momentarily 
increased, he was obliged to have recourse. ‘I have chosen 
a barren spot,’ he thought; ‘I will go forward, and perhaps 
I may be more successful in my search for the lovely scenes 
of which the stranger spoke.’ 

‘Poor silly bird! The weather had been dry and hot, 


and the flowers pining for the sparkling rain-drops, faded — 
when the scorching sun looked on them, and the forest walks _ 


were strewn with the withered scentless things; only beside 
the brook, and beneath the mighty trees, they flourished still, 
and there the birdie feared to go, for the deep shadows were 
awful, and the splashing of the water in its pebbly course 


frightened him, 


Morning heightened into noon,’ and the heavy stillness 
was broken by a dull sound; a cool wind stirred the masses 
of foliage, till every leaflet sighed and quivered ; birds flew 
twittering from tree to tree, and the sunshine grew pale, and 
a storm, sudden and terrific, broke over the sleeping wood. 
Down, down, down came the rain ; flash after flash of light- 
ning rent the leaden-coloured clouds, and peal after peal of 
rolling thunder echoed through the vault of heaven. 

‘*'Terror-stricken, the fluttering canary crept into a hole in 
oe trunk of an oak-tree, and oh, how he wished himself at 

ome, 

‘* Presently there was a lull, then a gust more violent than 
before, another pause, as though the hurricane were staying 
to collect its force, and then it rushed along wth resistless 


fury and convulsive heaving, and with a shock like that of an 


earthquake, the kingly oak, the magnificent old monarch tree, 
fell to the earth ; and poor Dicky was almost buried beneath 
the ruin of bark and roots, and leaves and twigs, and broken 
branches, 

‘* When the canary had recovered a little from his discom- 


fiture, the storm had passed ; the thunder-claps subsided into — 


distant growlings, the clouds cleared off overhead, and formed 
a darkly purple bar above the horizon; the sinking sun shone 
forth in a flood of glorious resplendence, and the million 
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Dicky held-ap his heed, and shook the water 


from his crushed and sullied plumes. 


«Home, home, I will go, while I cinvesjuremeiiutians 


he; raising himself with difficulty. Slowly and painfully 
spread his wings, and soared above the intervening woods, 


‘one, to put 
fo put You in god Dacre joined daaghter; a 


she the little weeping oon 


‘Oh, y Dicky, canary is this 
** Another burst of tears, and then a few comforting w ae 


and many self-reproaches for having left the cage eae ae 
some touching invocations to the prodigal, and’ — 


offers of forgiveness, and 


himself against t 


exchange my freedom for this gilded prison, : 


e bullfinch had also repented. of his 


? 
Ay 
> 
pe 
or which he had given up rustic home than Miss acTe 
a tered the conservatory from the library, carrying a tray, on 
ie which were ajyug and several jars 0 seed, 
® “+ Ah. my birdie,’ she said, as she approac ‘i fear you 
ee ting ; Dut it was not my ia i, my pet | | 
= wel Dicky? Fie, fi hty bird, to be sullen 
no come, c ne, naug ‘80 
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2 apa, papa, how do you know all this exclaimed, 
* Do not break the thread of my story yet."" 
eS the many of which his undesired 
3 ; 


shelter in-the forest; would.he were there, 


“The gardener came in. to water the plants, and Bully 

| trembled. in. case he should. be. recognized ; the cat.advanced — 

~~ with stealthy tread, and sprang towards the frightened. bird, 

Puss had been admonished. never to molest the pet canary,.’ 

but as the prohibition did not extend to a stranger, the wires. 

of the cage alone preserved him from her claws. 
 _#.Atdusk Ke heard a plaintive note from. the flower-stand : 


Ave you returned asked Bull 


“ «Tam, indeed,’ said Dicky dolefully, 


forlorn condition. Why, why did I ever 5 away?’ 


"And why, did I ever tako your place moaned the 
captive. 


Would T were in my home again,’ sighed 


And, that 1 were in t the greenwood, responded. te 


‘bullfinch, 


the eage door is fastened, and so it cannot be,’ they 


together... 


_' Then they ceased ‘the mournful duet, and recounted, 


. *t.40 shall die before the morning,’ asped Dicky, at length. 
And so shall I,’ ‘was the reply. 


This. melancholy. prognostication. might. have. | 

correct: if Miss Dacre had not stolen unobserved into the = 
to. bewail in secret. the 


A seream of delight announced her discovery. 


_ “ You know the rest, Evie; how the repentant canary was _ 
caresseil, and how, as you restored it to ite cage,the 
free, he 
_ forth inte the world beyond, Now, little maide RM, 3 | 
MoraLof my tale?’ 


though overpowered wi 


on stole the sound of whispered words from m mother, 
and thus prompted by her, replied, “ that we sho 


‘That is the best chance of happiness,” my child... 
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*“*T quite understand now, papa, why persons should not 
wish to change places with one another; we ought to be 
content with whatever God gives us, and not to covet our 
neighbour's goods; for God knows what it is well for us to 
have, and he gives us what is best for us.”’ | 

| it Very good, little woman: you have learned your lesso 
And that you, dear reader, may learn this lesson too, is the 
sincere desire of your attached friend, 
| CARLA MEREX. 
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PART I. 


Tux awakened sinner, as he commences his Chris- 
tian career, has temporary companions. They are such 
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as have a very considerable amount of natural sus-— 
ceptibility, and whose feelings are easily awakened 
and drawn forth into impulsive action. The same 
appeal, therefore, which permanently awakens a sin- 
ner’s conscience may have a certain influence upon 
them, because their feelings are easily wrought upon, 
and the emotions of their mind can speedily be 
aroused. And they appear to present all the features 
of an awakened and convinced sinner; they seem to 
be just as much in earnest—they appear to be very 
anxious to get to heaven, and very desirous to have 
the glories of the upper world opened to their admir- 
ing gaze. | | | 
"These persons manifest a longing, as we have said, 
after heaven, after its joys, after its glories; and descrip- 
tions of heaven which set before them its happiness, its 
scenes of bliss, its trees which never fade, its crystal 
rivers, its blessed company, the white-robed choir, the 
throne of glory, the crowns of unfading lustre, appeal — 
most powerfully to their imagination, and awaken 
such feelings within their mind as lead them to a cer- 


tain extent to go forth towards heaven. They set 


out. with and are temporary companions of the sincere 
pilgrim. But it is to be chide that these persons 
never manifest a thorough sense of sin. There may 
be a slight uneasiness ; conscience is not altogether 


asleep; there is a voice within their minds which 


creates a transient emotion of distress: but the great 
feature in their spiritual character is, that they are 
not troubled with a burden of sin. Their minds are 
full of thoughts of happiness. They desire heaven, 
because they desire its beatituiee because they know 
it is a place free from sorrow, a place where the in- 
habitant no more says, “I am sick,” where tears are 
— away from every face, where the flow of peace 
and of joy runs on in one uninterrupted tide. 
And as these persons desire heaven, because they 
want happiness, so, believe me, reader, could such per- 
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sons ca look upon the Koran of Mahomet as bei 
an equally a. pe book with the Bible, they woul 
be just as much taken, perhaps more taken, with the 
sensual gratifications which Mahomet’s Paradise pre- 


sents to his deluded followers. What is it that these 
persons want? LElysian fields, in which for ever the 


may wander, and for ever be happy and blessed. Their 
vague notion of heaven, as a happy place, is very — 
little better than a heathen’s conception. Their ideas 
of that world above may certainly be more refined, 
more elevated, and less sensual; arising from their 


_ partial acquaintance with God’s Word and the light 


which religion has infused into their minds, so that 
they could not conceive of a heaven so gross and #0 © 
sensual as the Mahometan loves to imagine. Still, it 
is the same kind of pleasure which they have in view. © 
It is the gratification in some way of the taste, of the 
senses, of the intellect. They are to be happy. 

And this is the feeling of every unconverted man. 
If you were to ask any mere man of the world 
whether he hoped to go to heaven, he would tell you — 
that he did; and if you asked him to assign the rea-. 


son why he wished to go to heaven, he would tell you 


that he wished to be happy. Beyond that he would 


not go. 


We remark, again, that such persons act under 4 
strong impulse, arising from the emotions of their 
mind being wrought upon, and brought for the mo- — 
ment into powerful exercise.. This impulse may be 
so very strong for the time, as to seem to urge them 
towards heaven more rapidly than do the earnest long- 
ings of the truly awakened sinner. Ah! reader, it 18 
very easy to tread with a light and rapid step the way 
to Zion, when there is no heavy burden pressing upon 
the soul. But the pilgrim who realizes a sense of sin, 
cannot walk so oni or so rapidly, and his pliable com- 
panion may look upon him as lingering, when he 
ought to press forward, and may exhort him to mend 
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his pace—forgetting that it is because his mind is not 
troubled by a sense of sin, because the burden of re- 
membered guilt does not press heavily on his con- 
science, that he can go so easily and so nimbly along 
the road to Zion. 

We have known many such persons to act in this 
way, under temporary excitement. They are generally 
people of a very warm imagination. Some warning ser- 
mon or some inviting discourse has awakened a momen- 
tary impulse towards heaven; and they come forth 
saying, “ What must we dotobe saved?” “ How are 
we to get to heaven? Tell us what we are to do, and 
we will immediately obey. We want heayen. We 
want to be happy. We want to escape everlasting 
misery. We want to be for ever and for ever blessed.”’ 
And when we find such persons manifesting eager- | 
ness after heavenly things, yet exhibiting no true 
sense of sin—when sin is not with them that “evil 
and bitter thing”’ which it is when truly realized by 
the mind—we have a most distressing doubt of them. 
We have a most alarming fear, that, like Pliable, 
-in the old story of the Pilgrim’s Progress, though — 
setting out eagerly and manifesting an earnest longin 
after Zion, they will not hold out-faithful to the end, 
because “the root of the matter’’ is not in them. 
They are like the “stony ground”’ hearers in the 
parable. The seed which fell on the stony ground 
was not long in germinating and sprouting forth 
above the surface of the ground; and yet, when - 
temptation came, that pe which sprang up so 
greenly and luxuriantly withered away, because it had 
no depth of root. Its roots had not been made to 
strike deep into the earth, and so there was no abiding. 
And thus it is with these pilgrims ; they have no root ; 
they have not gone Reonde into the recesses of their 
heart, by a realization of their own guilt, of their 
own depraved nature; they have not yet known and 
felt the plague of their own hearts; and so when 
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temptation comes they easily fall away, and turn their 
faces from Zion. : 

It is very often found to be a characteristic of such 

rsons, that they are not deeply grounded in God’s 

Jord—that they have but a very slight and super- 
ficial acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures. Ah! 
reader, it is indeed a precioug privilege to have been 
taught, like Timothy of old, the 2 ae from our 
youth—to have the Word of God dwelling in our 
minds richly—to have had our memories in the days 
of infancy stored with the appeals and the warnings 
and the promises which are scattered throughout the 
Sacred Page. We shall not only thus know more 
about the Bible, but we shall believe it more firmly. 
We shall not, as we hear the Bible read or preached, 
ask, Are these things real and true? but we shall 
feel quite certain of their truth. We shall have a 
foundation for the mind to rest upon. We shall not 
be drawn so readily towards heaven by some vague 


conceptions of its blessedness, by some indistipct 
knowledge of what heaven is. But if we have the 


Word of God stored up in our minds, we shall 
have a corrective for mere impulse, or for excited 
feeling. 


. What becomes of poor Pliable ? What becomes 


of him who seems to start forth so promisingly on the 
way toZion? What has become of the hundreds and 
the thousands who appeared to have some good feel- 
ing in their‘hearts towards God—on whom we have 
looked, like the Saviour, with much affection, as we have 
seen them “not far from the kingdom of heaven’? 
Ah! some test has come. Some temptation has pre- 
sented itself. All has not been so bright and so 
glorious as they thought it would be. And they have 
been disappointed! Not having that deep sense of 
sin which would urge them on towards Christ, what- 
ever might be the difficulties and the dangers, and 
having nothing in view but the mere allurements of 
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a heavenly state; when they find that it 1s “through 
much tribulation’’ that a state of bliss is to be 
reached, “ they fall away ’’—they turn back from the 
heaven they have been pursuing, and are still found in 
the world, which they seemed so willing to leave 


for ever. | 
The companion of the awakened sinner, when he 


does turn back—it is a mournful thing to have to say 


—usually becomes more hardened and more careless. 
He is not Pliable now; his name might better be 
called Obdurate, or Obstinate. For he who once 
seemed so desirous of going heavenwards, having 
turned back again to the City of Destruction whence 
_he came, is often found not merely among those who 
are careless and indifferent, but among those who can 

turn religion into ridicule. Oh! reader, take heed of 


} «heart of unbelief. Take heed of yielding to mere 


impulse, to mere urgency of feeling. Take heed that 

your religion is a a of principle and of eonvic- 
tion, lest, when temptation arise, you become afraid 
of difficulties, and disappointed in your expectations 
of a Christian life, a returning to that state of 
darkness and destruction whence you came, be found 
amongst those who are “the enemies of the cross of 
Christ.” Alas! reader, many have turned away from 
_ desus Christ. But our inquiry ought to be—* Lord, 

to whom shall we go? Thou,” and Thou only, “ hast 
the words of eternal life.’’ 

II. The awakened sinner sometimes unexpectedly 
falls into a desponding state of mind. | 

It is well to examine the cause of this se 
We shall find it to be the effect of his guilty appre- 
hensions. When we realize what an awful thing it is 
to sin against God—when we realize something of 

the -horror of looking forward towards everlasting 
| tion—when we can form any practical con- 
ception of what it is to have God’s frown lighting 
upon us, spatone of His smile—it may well be difficult 
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for us to believe, after all, that we can be saved. We _ i 


do not say that this is any excuse for unbelief; but 
we do say that it serves to make faith a difficult thing ; 
according to the old proverb—the news may be so 
very good, that we can hardly believe it true. It 
seems,so strange a thing that I, who have sinned so 


- Jong, so deeply, so wilfully, so aggravatingly, should 
be saved, and saved without any works of righteous- 


ness, and saved without anything to do except to 
accept salvation. Oh! I might indeed stand in doubt, 
and say, Is it possible? “ Dare I believe, that, after — 
all, my guilty soul can be saved by Jesus Christ? 
He may have saved others; dare I believe that He 
is able to save me? He may have vouchsafed a 
tender regard for the souls of others; but dare I be- 
lieve that He is willing to look in pity and compassion 
onsucha sinner as lam?’ Andthe mind, thus argu- 


ing with itself, and thus looking at its sin as being, 


as it is, so great a thing, and feeling, with the apostle, 


the very guiltiest of smmners, becomes clouded with 


apprehension, finds fear and misgiving and suspicion 
— thickly around the soul—a horror of thick 
arkness enshrouds the spirit; and on account of 
these fears and these apprehensions, excited by the con- 
sciousness of sin, by the awful prospect of future 
judgment, and by the difficulty of believing that the 
offended Maker is the indulgent and forgiving Father, 
mere what might be called “the Slough of Des- 
Yet is it useful for the soul to fall into this de- 
sponding condition, at the beginning of the pilgrim- 
age. For this reason—that thereby the soul’s anxiety 


is rightly tested, and a discrimination of character §- 


practically made. Mark the awakened sinner who is 
really in earnest about salvation, in that “Slough of - 
Despond,”’ and mark the man whose susceptibilities - 
merely have been awakened. How different is their 
conduct! One will hazard everything to get out of 
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that difficulty and distress—and he gets out on the 
side next the world! But he who is really in earnest, 
in whose heart true convictions of sin have been pro- 
duced, tries to keep as far from the worldly side as — 
possible; and even if he were certain that he could 
get out on that side, would rather stay in that pit of 
gloom for ever than go back one inch to the . 
world he has for ever forsaken. 
Here, then, you have a marked diversity of charac- — 
ter; here you have a sure and an infallible test. The 
man who thus, in the midst of his gloom and darkness 
and dismay and terror, still keeps as far as possible 
from the world, and gets as near as possible towards 
heaven—that man is truly and sincerely in earnest 
about his soul. Heis aman who, by God’s grace, will 
not stay there for ever, but will find the steps, and - 
embrace the promises, and be able hereafter to go on 
his way rejoicing. 
We say, therefore, that it is useful, however dis- 
tressing, for the pilgrim to be allowed to fall into “ the - 
Slough of Despond;’”’ because it furnishes a moral 
test, by which the mind may judge for itself whether 
it has any true anxiety about spiritual things. Other- 
wise, the desire will be merely to get rid of the — 
sorrow and gloom—to get a sort’‘of gladness into the 
mind again, at any hazard. And the sinner that does 
get out of his distress on the side next the world, will 
go back into the world ; for it is not probable that he 


will persevere in the heavenward who has shown 
in his distress of mind a strong tendency towards 
that world again. | 


There is a relief to this despondency. The hand 
of the Helper points to the Steps—steps in that pit !— 
steps firmer the adamantine rock—steps which 
have been tried and tested, and over which thousands 
have passed out of that gloom and that distress—but 
: — which havenot been seen, steps over which the mud 

and filth of that horrible pit have been so thickly cast 
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that the awakened sinner has not been able to discern 
them. Oh! there is no reason at all why any soul 
should stay in this desponding state. There are pro- 
mises, promises almost innumerable, promises adapted 
to every possible moral condition, promises “ Yea and 
Amen in Christ Jesus,’’ promises which have the 
word of Him that cannot lie as the basis of their 
truth and as the pledge of their fulfilment. And these 


promises are as steps, upon which the soul may as- _ 


cend out of that desponding condition, and sing 
praises to Him that hath brought it out of the 
“horrible pit and the miry clay.’’ But the promises 
are not always seen—not seen till God in His mercy 
either Himself, by the power of His Spirit, directs 
the soul to a contemplation of them, or by the voice 
of some ne servant points the frightened 
conscience to those blessed assurances which can give 
support to the fainting spirit, which shall be a firm 
rock on which the feet shall stand, never to be 
moved. 
Reader, are you thus desponding ?_ We say to you, 
Look for the promises. Notice how ample they are. 
Notice how precious they are. Notice how firm they 
are. And although there may still continue to be 
those doubts and fears, and although there must still 
remain around you the possibility of future dismay 
and distress of mind, the promises will always be at 
hand, and it shall not be God’s fault, but your fault, 
your ignorance, your unbelief, your blindness, which 
shall be able to prevent your realizing those precious 
promises, and making them as steps up which you shall 


thankfully climb. 


M. W. 
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that the awakened sinner has not been able to discern 
them. ,Oh! there is no reason at all why any soul 
should stay in this desponding state. There are pro- 
mises, promises almost innumerable, promises adapted 
to every possible moral condition, promises “ Yea and 
-Amen in Christ Jesus,’’ promises which have the 
word of Him that cannot lie as the basis of their | 
truth and as the pledge of their fulfilment. And these _ 

promises are as steps, upon which the soul may as- 
cend out of that desponding condition, and sing 
praises to Him that hath brought it out of the 


“horrible pit and the miry clay.’’ But the promises 


are not always seen—not seen till God in His mercy _ 
either Himself, by the power of His Spirit, directs _ 
the soul to a contemplation of them, or by the voice — 
of some eerqroeng servant points the frightened 
conscience to those blessed assurances which can give 
support to the fainting spirit, which shall bea fi 
rock on which the feet shall stand, never to be 
moved. 

Reader, are you thus desponding ? We say to you, 
Look for the promises. Notice ow ample they are. 
Notice how precious they are. Notice how firm they 
are. And although there may still continue to be 
_ those doubts and fears, and although there must still 
remain around you the possibility of future dismay 
and distress of mind, the promises will always be at 
hand, and it shall not be G ’s fault, but your fault, | 
your ignorance, your unbelief, your blindness, which 
‘shall be able to prevent your realizing those precious 
promises, and making them as steps up which you shall 
thankfully climb. 


M. W. 
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Ir is a lamentable fact, that amidst the abundance of 
wealth which is to be found in this country, there is a vast 
number of its inhabitants who have not wherewith to clothe 
or feed themselves. Very many there are, too, who desire 
to be employed and are unable to obtain work ; as well, also, 
as many who are unable to earn sufficient at it when obtained 
to enable them tolive. And of this class of persons are the 
Sempstresses, of whom no fewer than 240,859 (which in- 
cludes as shirt-makers alone 73,068) are to be found in Great 
Britain, a fact presented to our notice the late census. 
These individuals, as a class, are those who have been but 
little cared for; as a class, have been looked upon as very 
little better than the poor creatures who walk our streets ; 
_ have been oppressed to the very quick, ground down in the 

price for their work to a pittance which will scarcely enable 
them to keep life together. It will hardly be believed that, 
in many cases, the sum of only 2$d. is paid by the ware- 
houses for making a shirt. True it is they are only ag it 
were basted together, but of such not more than two or three 
can be made ina day. For gentlemen’s collars, made of the 
finest material, and sold in the shops as the very best, they 
only receive 4d, each, and can make but two or two and a 
half in aday. For making the best shirts Is. 9d. is paid, 
to make one of which occupies two entire days. To earn 
such a thing by their labour (when they can obtain it) as 
10s. per week, they must work incessantly from early in the 
-morning until very late at night. | 7 

For them no union has been formed, whereby their wages 
might be preserved at a proper standard—for them no benefit 
society exists, whereby in sickness they might obtain relief, 
because they are unable to spare a part of their weekly 
earnings for such a purpose. As a class, the pittance re- 
ceived by them for their work is truly distressing ; but still, 
with this pittance many are content to subsist rather than 
enter the workhouse, or follow a course of sin; hence they 
work many hours each day, refusing to give sleep to their 
eyes or slumber to their eyelids, that so the amount held out 
to them may be as large as possible. They have been styled 
the white slaves of land (unhappily too true a title) ; 
hence arose the necessity of some benevolent effort to rescue 
them from this position, to preserve them from want, and 
to procure them regular employment at reasonable remu- 
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It is, too, to be much lamented, that of this class of persons 
many have moved in the higher walks of life; many are 
clergymen’s widows or daughters, receiving perhaps in some 
instances from £5 to £20 per year from the charities es- 
tablished for their relief, but many are without this. A 
considerable number are officers’ widows or daughters, with- 
out the least provision from their country ; some are solicitors’ 


widows or daughters, and those who have enjoyed the 


comforts of life, or been independent. We repeat, many 


have no other means to obtain a living. How frequently 
does a wife who has enjoyed the comforts this world affords 


become a widow, without the least means of support for 
herself and children! She has no resource left but the poor- 


_house—this she dreads ;—or to labour—this she is unable 


to do, unless it be at the needle; and to obtain employ- 
ment she finds difficult ;—the payment, too, is very trifling. 
Her children’s wants have to be supplied, and, by plying 
the needle, she hopes to supply their requirements; but this 


she finds a difficult task, as work is irregular, and it not 
unfrequently happens that she pines herself to death, or from 


too close application, and sitting too many hours in one 
position, disease takes hold of her, which ends in a pre- 
mature grave. 

Hence the need of some benevolent effort to preserve them 
from this state ; to protect their present interest ; and procure 
them in times of sickness, relief, and an asylum, with some 
provision in age. To accomplish this object, a few friends 
to the cause of humanity established, in February, 1852, the 
Distressep NEEDLEWOMEN’s Home, its object being to pro- 
vide a Home or Asylum, which should consist of a Raruibe 
sleeping apartment, and the use of work-room and kitchen, 
with 5s. per week to as many as the funds allow above fifty 

ears of age, and regular employment to others who seek 
its assistance, at reasonable remuneration, and also relief in 
sickness and infirmity : the privilege -of admission as inmates 


‘to the Home to be by the voice of the Subscribers. 


In faith upon the promises of Him who has promised to be 
with those who desire to promote His glory in the amelior- 
ation of the sufferings of their fellow-creatures, the Institution 
commenced its work, and the Committee obtained the kind 
consent of several to take office and become patronesses, with 
very warm expressions of sympathy for the poor women, 
and earnest wishes for the prosperity of the cause. 

No sooner was the opening of the Institution announced, 
than several applications were made for relief and for em- 
ployment, when the Committee and Managers applied them- 
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selves to the procuring of work for them, and were enabled 
in the first year to find occupation for 69 out of 146 appli- 
cants, to whom was paid £128 18s. 2d., being an addition to 
the amount received by the sum of £33 3s, 5d.; while, beside 
this, all other expenses were met by the Institution, such as 
rent, coals, candles, thread, &c. During the second year, it 
provided employment for 84, out of 259 applicants (to which 
number the list of applications had reached) ; to these 84 the 
sum of £839 5s, 3d. was paid, being £164 17s. 3d. beyond the 
amount received; with all the expenses, as aforesaid, met by 
the Institution. Now had it not been for the Institution, 
these 69 first named would have received the sum of £128 
18s. 2d. minus the £33 3s. 5d., and have had to find their 
- own coals, thread, and rent, This sum was only paying them 
at the rate of 6s. per week ; but what would the remunera- 
tion have been to them had one-fourth been deducted, and - 
had they had to bear the expense of firing, rent, &c.! Again, 
in the second year, 84 received £339 5s. 3d. consisting of 
£174 8s. paid for the work done, and £164 17s. 3d. from the 
funds. Had it not been for this Institution, they would have 
received little more than half what they did receive, and out 
of that half have had to pay for thread, firing, and rent. Of 
these 69 and 84, many are infirm, many very sickly ; but sick 
or well, they have enjoyed the privilege of receiving 6s., 
7s. 6d., and 9s. per week, although, as has frequently been the 
case, they have not produced the Institution one shilling. 

And here it may be well to show of whom these 84 con- 
sist:— 11 are officers’ daughters, who, from having no re- 
sources to fly to upon the death of their fathers, have been 
under the necessity of seeking needlework—-they once mA on 
the comforts of life ; and many are advanced in years, 3 being 
50, 2 above 40, 4 above 30, and only 2 under 30: of these 
84, 3 are clergymen’s daughters, two of whom are above 70 
years of age, having but 2s. 6d. per week beyond what they 
may earn by needlework; 4 are solicitors’ widows ; 3 solici- 
tors’ daughters ; and the residue are those who have been 
differently situated, and differently brought up ; of their ages, 
3 are under 20, 21 above 20 and under 30, 17 above 30 and 
under 40, 19 above 40 And under 50, 9 above’50 and under 
60, 8 above 60 and un 70, and 7 above 70; and many of 
these, if not all of them, must have sought relief from the 
poor-house, or have endeavoured to add to the pittance they 
received for needlework by walking the streets ; which, with 
much regret it is stated, very many similarly placed become 
victims to. 

One leading feature in connexion with this Institution, is 
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in all cases to endeavour to cause the recipients of its benefits 
(by placing them in a proper position) to help themselves ; 
and although they are assisted by the Institution toa large 


extent, still they receive no benefit unless they endeavour to 


merit it by their exertions—except in cases of ilJness or ina- 
bility to perform any work. 

To evidence the progress made by the Institution, it may be 
interesting here to state, that its a for the first year 
were £157 14s. 9d.; the second year (showing the estimation 
in which the Institution was held) they amounted to £502 19s. ; 


and during the first half of the third year they have amounted 


to £358 10s. 3d. 


EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 


EVENING THE TWENTY-EIGHTH, 


Emm, What do you think, mamma, of Mrs. Webb's 
JuLaMERK 

Mrs, M. I was deeply interested in reading it. The ac- 
count it gives of the simple patriarchal habits of the Nes- 


_ torians, seems to carry the reader back to the days of Abraham. 


Emm. Yes; it appears strange that such primitive manners 
and customs should still exist. I suppose that on the whole 
it may be called a narrative of facts. 

Mrs. M. With the thread of fiction to weave them together. 
Mrs. Webb has shown considerable skill and judgment in 


_ thus compiling the statements made by those travellers who 


haye visited the Nestorians, and has given to the compilation 
the character and attractiveness of a continuous narrative. 

Ed, Of course you found some incidents illustrative of 
the machinations of Rome, even amongst those simple 
mountaineers. 3 

Mrs. M, Alas! Rome goes everywhere, and wherever she 
goes she carries a curse. JULAMERK brings this to view 
very forcibly, and very sadly. | | 

Emm. But, mamma, I have one objection to this book, in- 
teresting as it certainly is. Mrs. Webb makes her characters 
talk such thorough English. The dwellings and customs are 
patriarchal ; but their speech is so very modern. I did not 
perceive this so much in Naomi, but in the present work it 
forces itself on my notice. | S 

Mrs, M. It must be very difficult to avoid this. Even if 


* London: Clarke, Beeton, & Co. 
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the language is sufficiently antique, the thoughts and feelings 
may be too plainly of a modern cast. 

Ed, Mr. Cobbold, in his Zenon,* has overcome this diffi- 
culty very fairly. Of course, as a classical scholar he had 
an advantage when writing a Roman story, and haying to | 
put long speeches into the mouths of his personages. This 
advantage he has turned to very good use, and ge it 
has presented his readers with a story of mopeem life which 

hly Roman. 

at is Zenon about > 

me “Itis a story of martyrdom in the days of Domitian, 
avoiding the horrors of most martyr stories, though showing 
plainly enough what the trials and sorrows of the early 
Christians were. It sketches, in a masterly manner, the 
character and end of the tyrant who fancied he had made 
himself the ‘* God of Rome.” It is a great acquisition to the 
Run and Read Library.”’ 

Emm, Now, Mr. Editor, we are impatient to introduce 
to your notice one of the most interesting books we have ever 
read. Augustus and I have read it through, and strange to 


say, we have no fault to find with it. ToNnGa, AND THE 


Frrenpiy Istanps,t is a book written purposely for young 
people, and one which all young people will be certain to 
read, if it is put into their hands. 


Aug. Which is saying a great deal, you know, sir. 
Ed, Certainly it is. I happen to know something already 


of this book, and fully agree with your commendations, The 


authoress, Miss Farmer, has a delightful way of writing, as 
the readers of our Magazine last month had an opportunity 
of discovering. Oblige me, Augustus, with some account 


of this excellent book. 
Aug. It relates in a lively manner the discovery of the 


South Seas, describes the islands of the Pacific, the way 


they grew into being, and their inhabitants; narrates the 


visit of Captain Cook ; details the first christian mission, and 
the disappointments of the missionaries ; ; delineates the re- 
ligious and social condition of Tonga; sketches the religious 
endeavours of the Methodists, their trials and SUCCESSES ; 
tells us of peace and war and of king George’s reign. 

Emm, Ah, that goodking! Ithought when I had finished 
this book, how nia I noid like to pay a visit to Tonga 
on purpose to see king George. 

Aug. Missionary narratives are frequently very poorly 
written, and Gasceding’ are very dry. This is a delightful 
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exception, and if it gets into Congregational or Sunday 
School libraries will be certain to be always “‘out.’’ 

Ed, Mr. Douglas, of Cavers, a well-known writer, has 
just published the first of a series of tracts, on the Comine 
or THE KinGpom.* It is a brief pamphlet, showing the duty 
of prayer during this present alarming time of war. It has 
a prophetical cast, but not very strongly so, and deals very 
practically with present dangers and duties. ‘* The great 
lesson which we have to learn and to practise is, that in 
human affairs God does not work without man, but makes 
him coefficient though subordinate to Himself. All great 
and ameliorating changes are to be preceded by prayer.”’ 
The writer thinks that war may serve as a “‘ merciful remem- 
brancer to stir up God’s people to a fervour of prayer un- 
known to their more prosperous days. The danger of rela- 
tives and the losses of friends have evidently raised up an 
earnestness of intercession, which has had power with God, 
and has prevailed.”’ | 

Aug. The Fast day seems to have been well observed. 

Emm. Everybody must have felt the need of prayer. 

Ed, The more so when we regard our disasters in the 
present war, ‘‘as signs of God’s displeasure ; though these 
disasters may be traced to human incapacity.” | 
_ Mrs, M. The great remedy is prayer. The church of Christ 
ought to be earnest in their supplications before God, on be- 
half of their country. 

Ed, Mr. Douglas observes, ‘*‘ An appeal must be, in the 
first place, to God. He has raised upin former days a Marl- 
borough, a Nelson, and a Wellington, who overbalanced the 
incapacity of former ministries, out of weakness waxed 
strong, and put to flight the armies of the aliens. ‘I therefore 
exhort,’ says St. Paul, ‘that supplications be made for all men, 
for kings, and all in authority.’ Prayer should therefore arise 
for the Queen, morning and evening. None of our misfor-— 
tunes are attributable to her, who still has the cause of Britain 
‘at heart, and who still. possesses the hearts of her subjects. 
May she never lose them! Prayer should be made con- — 
tinually for the Queen’s ministers. May God deliver her 
from hollow-hearted or. weak-headed men, and surround her 
with those who are fitted for as arduous a situation as man 
ever occupied ! | 

| * Wise, upright, valiant, not a venal band 


Who are toju of danger which they fear, 
And honour, which they do not understand "’ 


* Edinburgh: Constable & Co. 
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_ Prayer also should be made for both Houses of Parlia- — 
ment, lest they be weighed in the balance and found wanting, 
when they come up in remembrance before God, with 
other bodies to whom political power has been intrusted, 
before the angel pours out the fulness of his vial into the 
political heavens, and before the storms are let loose which 
will shake to their centre all the institutions of the world. 
Above all, prayer should be made for the people, the true 
heart of Britain, whence all that is vital circulates to the 
remotest branches of the political body, that they may main- 
tain integrity of purpose and firmness of resolution. They 
have the real and ultimate power in their hands, as far as they 

ossess the power of election and the choice of Members of 

arltament. Let them never intrust men with the affairs of 
the nation to whom they would not commit their'own private 
affairs. Let the elected at least be honest, and if possible 
religious—men who fear God and hate covetousness, and who 
will ask counsel of the Most Wise before they give advice or 
—— to others, and with God’s blessing all will yet be 
well. 

‘The tropical tornado has begun. It is attracting all the 
elements of storm and destruction within its vortex, as with 
an ever-widening eddy it sweeps over land and sea, We may 
guarantee the Turkish Empire, but we cannot prevent the 
mystical Euphrates from drying up. In prosperity as well as 
in adversity, amidst victories as well as defeats, the Turks are 
disappearing from the lands they have conquered, and their 
strength through their very successes is wastingaway. They 
have no great mass of population to fall back upon. They 
are a large army, but an inconsiderable people, and have no 
funds either of men or money to sustain a long protracted 
war. This was foreseen by our great Harrington even in their 
palmiest days. The Turkish Emperor can only retain the 
sword in his grasp by the assistance of his Christian allies. 
But have these allies the right to place and retain the sword 
in his enfeebled grasp, when that sword must be used to strike 
off the head of every Moslem who renounces the imposture of 
Mahomet? Are we well advised also in the strictness of our 
alliance with the Anti-Christian and Papal powers? A cup 
is in the hand of the Lord, and it is red with the mixture of 
the wine of his wrath. All these nations must drink of it. 
And if we identify ourselves too closely with them, may we 
not also in some measure have to drain the bitter dregs along 
with them? 

‘It is a time of judgment. Let us humble ourselves before 
the Lord.”’ 


| 

on 
! 


COUNSELS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[ p tec request of several of our readers we are induced to give 
our Counsels a more permanent place than they could have when 


printed on the cover of this Magazine.— Eb. | 


¥. ¥.~—Your remarks on the Lord's Prayer are not in the form of a 


uery, 80 we do not understand what you want to know.—A stone | 


tar is both illegal and aniti-scriptural. A visible altar must be use- 
less where there is no visible ‘sacrifice to put upon it. The Lord's 
Supper in the Protestant Church is a feast, in the Romish Church it 
is a sacrifice, and therefore suitably connected with an altar. The 
word “altar” does not occur in the English prayer-book, because the 
evangelical idea of the Lord’s Supper is that of believers communing - 
together, and they want to surround a table ; an altar would be out of 
keeping with the character of a family festival. Of course, it does not 
matter whether the table be made of stone or wood, provided it really 
is a table and movable, which it is not very likely to be if the com 


struction of it should be intrusted to a medieval stone-mason, (See. 


engraving of a stone altar; at Cambridge, in “ Youths’ Magazine ” 


August, 1845.) As to the use of incense, it is a feature of the . 


church's childhood, fitted for the immature spirituality of the Mosaic 
dispensation. With.our fuller and clearer realizations, we do not 


need the symbolic teaching of “ carnal ordinances,” which were only - 


the “ shadow of good things to come ” during the ministration of the - 


Spirit. 


puzzled about Saul and the 
there are very grave reasons against it, to take the words of Scrip: . 


ture in their plain, natural meaning. It is said that “ Saul eres 


_ that it was Samuel,” and that “Samuel said unto Saul.” If it were 
not Samuel, we think it would be described differently. No doubt the 
woman meant to pretend she saw some vision, and as she might easily 


guess that her visitor was Saul, she meant to describe a figure similar ~ 
to Samuel’s when he was alive. But it seems that God really per - 


Juvenile Reader.— Many wiser people than yourself have been . 
h of Endor. It is better, unless - 


mitted Samuel to appear. This view is confirmed by the womens 


| fright, when she “saw Samuel,” as if she had not expected. him. 
N.B.—She should not be called a“ witch.”’ The word really means “& 


mistress of Ob,” and she was evidently a necromancer. In Africa the _ 


poisoners are said to deal in Obi or Obeah. The idea of a witch — 


attended by a familiar spirit is quite a modern one. 


3. Z. Af. — Oratorios we know to be attended by persons of whose, ° 


spirituality of mind we have no doubt, and they tell us that it is with : 


them a season of a and hallowed enjoyment. But the intrpstipg, . 
8 


of a ministrelsy to graceless hirelings, must, by all Christians, _ 
_ be unhesitatingly condemned. And the attending of any sacred per 
formances, whether oratorios or the services of God's house, merel 
for intellectual entertainment, is a mockery and therefore a sin. 
you go to an oratorio to “ hear one who has a pleasant voice and ¢an 
lay well upon an instrument "—thousandscrowd to church and chapel 


or the same purpose—without associating with your attendance any : 


sacred feelings, you ‘are clearly reprehensible. “Mr. Curwen's vocal 
concerts show that it is possible to have high musical gratifications, 
without seeking them pt the hands and lips of opera professionals. 
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-REGOMMENDATIONS. 
IT rejoice to hear that efforts are being made to render the ‘ Youths’: 
Magazine’ even more useful and attractive than half-a-century’s popu- 


larity amongst the religious Protestant public of England has proved it to be. 


| “JoserH KINGSMILL, 
| “ Chaplain of the Government Model Prison, London. 
“ Forty years ago, I knew a little band of youths, under twenty, who used. 


to meet together, both for religious intercourse and intellectual improve- 
ment, They used to see the ‘ Youths’ Magazine,’ and Iam much mis- 


taken if some of them did not find in its pages their first opportunity of 
speaking in print. Several of them became ministers; of these, some 


have fallen asleep, some are filling positions of importance and usefulness, 


and some are known as authors. It is impossible to say how much may 


result from the judicious encouragement of youthful efforts by a publica- 


tion like this ; it is easy to see, by a glance over the pages of the last vo- 
lume, how eminently adapted it. is to stimulate inquiry, to impart know- 
ledge, to give pleasure, to foster early piety, and to aid the formation of 
a manly character. The work appears to me to be admirably conducted. 
Its papers exhibit an interesting variety as to subject ; they often display 
much talent and great skill ; and they are always distinguished by their 
obviously useful tendency. Our families, Sunday-schools, juvenile Bible 
classes, would find their account in supporting and using the ‘ Youths’ 
Magazine.’ May it live to be a hundred years old ! Ce 

“ Walworth, Dec. 21, 1854. T. Boeney.” 

“ The ‘ Youths’ Magazine’ has run a long course of usefulness. For | 
fifty years, nearly, it has contributed to imbue the minds of the young 


with sound moral and religious principles. To its iafluence many date 
their good start in life, and devotedness to God. Always well conducted, 
I cannot but hope that now it has fallen into the hands of spirited pub- 


lishers it will advance with the times, increase its circulation, and extend 


“ The * Youths’ ine’ has been well known to’ me for years ; my - 
children take it monthly, I trust with much profit: it has often furnished 
me with anecdotes on useful subjects in my various parochial meetings for 
the spiritual benefit of my people; the poetry is remarkable for its excellence 
and its attractive character. I always buy every old volume I see at a 
bookseller’s, however old it may be, for it is sure to contain much that is 
valuable. May the blessing of the Lord continue to be with it, es 


Christchurch Rectory, Blackfriars, Dec. 1854.” 


SHERMAN. 


Sir—I can with great ‘Hath, you may publish. it, 
the ‘ Youths’ Magazine ’in all respects worthy 6; 
©?) ciret Sat tho among the young’ 


Gover Street, Dec. 9. DROCK.".. 
long time ago—when the present series of the ‘Youths’ Maga- 
_gitié" was published—I had some fears that the ‘alterations would/uptbe: | 
These fears, you will probably remember, I ventured 
express. They were soon dissipated. Let me congratulate yort.on. 
improvements in the publication—the spirit of evangelical truth; 
pervades, and, as I hope, the success which attends your 
© It is a long period to look back uwpon—more than forty years—that tha’ 
* Youths’ has been a favourite with my numerous f 


Sr, your obedient 
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SUBJECT OF THE PRIZE STORY. 


the blind and persecuting zeal, of the Roman church, the 
meek endurance of confessors of the truth as it is in Jesus, | 
and the dauntless heroism of the defenders of the valleys. 
The writer should, however, take pains to show that the 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God,. and 
that the true strength of Protestantism lies not in a call to 
arma, but in the indestructibility of its faith, founded as it is 
upon the rock. 

For the best Story Fivz Guineas will be given, and for 
the best solution of the Enigma, Gurnga. The manv- 
script to be transmitted to the Publisher of the Magazine, 
by the Ist of November next. 


We trust that our young friends will be encouraged by 
this announcement to exercise their literary ability in the 
illustration of a portion of history so deeply interesting as 
the persecution of the Waldenses, and that we shall be 
cheered in our own labours by receiving many specimens of 
sanctified thought and feeling from their pens. 


We hope to announce the names of the Adjudicators in 
our next number. — | ; 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected MSS. | 
Communications acknow! -~Oarla Merex ;—H, M. W. ;—Orris ;—Anna Mennell 


F,:—Frances Mary ;—Jane ;—C. G. ;—J. 8.;—J. H. 8. A. Her 
Lilla.—We wonder what has become of you. 
/. H.—-Writers should keep copies of their MSS., as we cannot undertake to return 
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ROCHESTER CASTLE. 
wey HE Battle of Hastings led the way to 
4. the erection of many Norman fortresses 
in this country, and among them all 


none was more powerful 
Castle of Rochester. 


ness, ad those of the keep fifteen, it fulfils the de-~ 
‘scription of old Camden, who says: “ Neere unto 


the church there standeth, over the river, an olde © 


castle, fortified by art and situation, which, as the 
report goeth, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux and Earle of 
Kent, built; but it was no doubt King William the 
First. that. built it.” Upon this subject there has 
been much fruitless controversy of little importance 
to us. . Whatever its date, Rochester has a history of 


singular and thrilling interest, little known to the — 


thousands who annually stroll along the banks of the 


Medway 


white the land the flood, 
| Steep wih rocks and fringed with wood.” 


Its history i is one of sieges and battles, but the siege 


of the greatest note was in the reign of King John, a 


reign of tumult. and civil amidst the oc- 
currence of which the foundations of British liberty 
were laid.” 

The Great Charter having been obtained, the barons 
seemed to:rest upon their arms, and Rochester Castle 
was left in an almost defenceless state. 

_ The king laid siege to it, and after threescore days, 
starved the garrison into submission. The defence 
_ was desperate ; inch by inch the ground was disputed ; 
and after ail the outworks had given way, the main 
tower was held by men who had nothing but horse- 
flesh and foul water to-sustain life. Of William de 


With outer walls seven feet in thigk- 
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ROCHESTER: CASTLE. 


Albini, the commander, and one of the bertns;: the 

following history has been handed down. 7 

_.Harly in the morning of the last day, when the 

n was rendered desperate by famine, Albini 
took his place on the tower to watch the fortunes of ‘ 
the war, when a favourite cross-bowman accosted him, 
“Sire, behold the tyrant,” pointing at the same instant 

to the fi of King — 

+ “Well,” said the “what wouldst thou?” 
“Shall I take him ‘off suiting the action to the 
word, and adjusting the steel bolt to the bowstring. 

Say the and this bears your onder to his high 
ness.” | | 
“« Nay, God forbid!” said Albini, raising his hand 
+e check the rash attempt. “Forbear! it is ‘your 
Very well, seigneur,”’ said the axcubalister, with 

a mortified air; “ "but tis a fine target, and this is a 
last chance, for when the water fails. us, God- have 

‘mercy on this garrison.” : 

t us abide the worst,’’ said his master. “ The 
event is with God, and not with King John.” ly 

“ May be so,”’ said the bowman ; “ but they } 2 
for a new assault, the ladders are out. Had this little 
bolt been sent home, much blood, methinks, would 
have been s , but now he’s beyond reach, and we 
are lost. T dia in cm, if once in his hands; youdho 
stands the gibbet, so here goes.” 

The bolt flew ; it struck one who rose between the 
archer and the king, and he fell headlong from: the 
scaling ladder, and his fall hastened the closing horrors 
of that memorable siege. 

The civil war which sprung up in the reign of enny 

the Third, found its origin in the objection taken to 
the introduction of foreigners by the king. The young 

_ nobles resented the affront thus put upon them, 
were not unwilling to show it in any way that pre- 
sented. Thus it was sath in 1251, in the fields by the 
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castle, the foreign lances were disgraced in the tour- 
nament by the breach of those laws of chivalry which 
even royalty held sacred. This simple event led 
Henry to see the feeling of his people, but not vefore 
the preparations had been made which posted an army 
to dispute the passage of the old wooden bridge of 
Rochester, and the subsequent attack of the town. 
To clear this bridge, vessels filled with combustibles 
were set on fire, and drifting down the stream, ignited 
the centre arch; and in the confusion consequent — 
upon this conflagration, Simon de Montfort passed his 
- army over in boats; but though he vigorously assailed 
.__ the outworks many days, was obliged to give up the 
un combat against the holders of the “ Kentish- 
Like all other edifices of this character, Rochester 
Castle, by reason of its great strength, maintained its 
eer against all the ancient combinations of the 
ttering-ram, the balista and the cross-bow; but the 
moment gunpowder was introduced, the cannon gave 
the finishing blow to all those magnificent ruins upon 
which we gaze with so much wonder and veneration. 
_ Ceasing to be places of security, unless in particular 
instances, they ceased to be appreciated for any other 
— of site or structure. Commanded as that of 
chester is by all the neighbouring ee it could 
offer no resistance, and continued thenceforward to be 
a mere monument of other days, reminding us of those 
triotic men and measures by which our national 
iberties have been achieved, and who led the way to 
those happier times when the safeguard of society is 
the law of the country, and when the humblest do- ' 
mestic cottage is a domestic fortress. 
** Unconquer’d patriots, form’d by ancient lore 
The love of ancient freedom to restore; 
Who nobly acted what they boldly thought, 
And seal’d by death the lessons which they taught.” 
3 F. 8. A. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Now as this is the history of a Cumberer, I shall not stay 
to dilate on the kindness shown to me by Mrs. Blount, the 
events that took place, or the cogitation I indulged in, ex- 
cepting when they had reference to my heroine: I pass on 
therefore to say that the day after Miss Anne’s funeral, at 
which more mourners attended than those of her own family, 

Miss Perkins sent a message to Mrs, Blount, requesting her 
to come and see her. 

She complied immediately, and on her return I felt natu-: 
rally anxious to know what had been decided about me. 

Mrs. Blount did not at first satisfy me, but sitting on an) 
ottoman before the window, continued to look out at the 
ships passing through the stripes of sunny and shady water, 
for the sky was streaked with clouds. I saw that she was 
vexed, and was very much relieved when she at last exclaimed; 
eee my dear, Miss Perkins wishes you to return this day 
week.”’ 

“*So soon,’’ I replied; ‘surely I shall be in their way; 
may I not now go home, the house must be ready.”’ a 

“* My dear, your parents are not here to be consulted, and 
as far as 1am concerned, I should not like to return you to 
any hands but those from which I received you; besides, the 
agreement for you was made for three months ; and when you 
hear that your going back is of some consequence to Miss 
Perkins, I believe you will be ready to do so.’ At Oa 

** Of consequence,” I exclaimed ; ‘‘ dear Mrs. Blount, what 
use can I be to them ?>”’ | 

Thave discovered,” she replied, ‘that the sum paid for you 
will be of great consequence—that good, good woman (I wish. 
I were as good, she has no pride about her, not an atom, and 
no affectation)—she told me she looked on it as a providence 

that you should have been placed withthem, for thus theycould 
cover the expenses of their dear sister’s illness and funeral.”” 

* Are they so poor ?’’ I answered. 

* I had no idea of it,” she replied; ‘in fact I have been 
deceived and led into a great many mistakes; it seems that 
now this poor lady is dead, one third of the property they 
lived upon is withdrawn, and four people have to live on one 
third less than five did.’’ 
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I remembered what Bessie had told me, and answered that 
I knew it was so. 

‘Then why didn't you tell me?” she answered suddenly 
and almost sharply, but instantly she seemed to remember that 
it was not my business to tell her things that had come to 
my knowledge in another person’s house, for she added more 
softly, ‘‘I have been completely and intentionally deceived, 
and no one has tried té set me right; Amelia made me be- 
lieve that there was plenty of property in their family, but: 
that her sisters had a natural liking for living in that pokey 
way, and for having no footman,”’ 

Poor Amelia, she has lost her friend, and if she finds that 
out, it will be punishment enough, I thought, but I did not way 


lount presently went on, ‘‘ Of course the elder sister 
must naturally feel this death far more than the younger, yet. 
that kind woman, Miss Sarah, sat at her work with a sort of 
‘patient sadness about her that interested me very much, 
while Amelia was idling away her time in the drawing-room, 
looking more discontented than sorrowful: and being alone 
with her for a few minutes, she told me what a misfortune it 
was this property being withdrawn, for now her sisters would 
be more penurious than ever. When Miss Perkins told me 
afterwards what they all had to live on I was quite amazed ; 
I squander almost as much on dress and gewgaws as they 
maintain their respectable appearance on,’ | 
Then looking up and seeing me look grave she smiled and 
said, ‘‘What are you thinking of, Mentoria ?’’ for she still called : 
me by this name; perhaps because it amused her as being re- | 
markably i riate. - 
I replied tha tL was thinking of what she had said, that — 
she had been asecioedl and no one had tried to set her right. 
She laughed (for she was never grave for many minutes 
together,) and said, ‘‘ You are too tall to be petted, Mentoria, or 
I might do without Amelia, and take you ; sit down by me and 
giveme a kiss. Now, tell me whether I have done my duty ~ 
you; have you been happy with me?”’ 
‘* Very happy indeed. | 
‘*T really think you have. Well, you like me, and I think you 
‘ cannot like Amelia. x n did you let her deceive me?’”’ 
‘I thought it would be very wrong in me to deprive her 
of a friend, and besides you might not have believed me.” 
‘“« Just answer me one question, it can do her no harm ; are 
they aware at home of her real character ?’”’ 
** Yes, I cannot but be sure that they are.’ 
Well, Mentoria, I would have been for I really 
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liked her ; wat now havé iti: 
do not tell her that I have ceased to care for her, and to 
respect her. I wish she —— be worthy ¢ of those excellent . 
women, whom she affects almost to despise.”” _ 

So ended this conversation. At the appointed der ine 
turned to my hostesses, who received me very kind ly and a 
| iow Cit Miss Anne was a great loss to her affectionate 
sisters, and tried to prevent their feeling my presence an in- 
trusion, as as much @ oh possible, and still walking 
out with Mrs. Blount, who kindly came for me daily. | 

After the first day Amelia accompanied us, and seenied to 
be trying hard to regain her ascendancy over her friend by 
that gentle flattery and attention to all she said which ‘had 
won it for her at first. She perceived that something was 
amiss, though far from attributing the change to its right _ 


«cause; she thought her friend capricious, and fancied she could ae 


not please her because she was interested in me. tien | 

Amelia lived for herself, therefore it was not strangé that a 
_ ‘she was neither useful nor happy. I did not think that when 
at home she seemed much to feel the death of her’sister, yet 
when walking with Mrs. Blount she spoke affectingly of the 
“sorrow she suffered; and I am not at all sure that she was 
” Milfully deceitful, for it is really easier to deceive oneself than 
other people. 

I soon saw that Bessie had undertaken the garden.» ‘She | 
went out daily just as her sister had done, and again the . 


violet bed bloomed as before, and the orphan girl.sat 


waiting for the flowers. 
ce when Bessie kept her waiting, and she sat onthe tapi : 

some time, I saw Miss Perkins and Sarah both in: tears as ; 
they sat at work. 
her and the child was sin a ri 

I went out and told her to leave off, giving hereon tall: 
ot the time g both pained and: surprisedat 
‘the perfect serenity of their Sacion the violets were coming, 
‘and what did it matter in whose hands they came! How soon 


our places are filled up in this world! the more ceontes Chat 4 


‘we should occupy them well whilst they are still our own: 


Bessie shortly came into the passage and brought:the 


flowers to the children ; she looked tired and much tanned with _ 
the sun ; ‘when her pensioners were gone she sat down on the 

| Dench, appearing weary and ited. I felt sure that this 
‘onstant following of her late 
her see yet when I sat down: 
Bessie, I am sure this is too much 4 


her and said, ** Dear 
you,” she: 


wasatrialto 
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hurriedly, be my dear, 
and mind you do not let Bobby think I Go tod mamas is would 
make her uneasy.’’ 
"J replied, “I should not think of such a thing; ‘but Lom 
coming out soon to help.” 
oo You will be horridly tanned if you do,” said Amelia; 
“the sun tans more than the sea. J was obliged to come in 
” y when I went out to help in the garden; by tea | 

time I should have been burnt quite red.’’ Amelia had just 
come in from a walk. 

‘‘ Itisno worse for us than for Bessie,”’ Leanhl nothelp saying. 
__ You are quite mistaken,’’ replied Amelia; ‘fair skins 
like yours and mine tan directly, but nothing hurts that kind 
of xion that Bessie has,’ 

_ 1 believe I answered rather sarcastically, “Indeed 1” for I 

was: provoked with her for disparaging her sister, who, un- — 
deniably plain as she was, had a far more pleasing expression : 
than herself. 
Butin spite of being tanned,” p ed Amelia, “J should 
certainly have thought it right to help in the garden, if Bessie 
had not particularly given out that she intended to under- 
take it herself ; and as it was not too much for dear Anne, ols 
cate as she was, I suppose Bessie can easily doit.’ 
undertook the garden,’’ said Bessie, because Sarah 
was unhappy about it, and said it would make her miserable 
to’ see it get into disorder, when our dear sister had: been 
80 fond of it,” 

“Well,” said Amelia, ‘ but you undertook it of your own 
sovarth, quite vehemently, and declaring that you should feel 
ita pleasure. If you are tired of it you had better say so.” 
“Tam not tired of it,’’ said Bessie. : 

Then Iam sure don’t know what the discussion is about,’’ 
rejoined | Amelia, ‘nor why you put on that injured air, Since 
Miss T-—— came here she is always putting it into your _ 
that you are a martyr. You did not consult me when 4 
chose to undertake the garden—what fault of mine is it 
that you are tired and tanned?’’ Atthis moment, happily for 
us there was a knock at the door, and we withdrew to 
our rooms. before it was answered. Perhaps on reflection 
Amelia. felt that she had not behaved amiably to her sister, for 
_ -&8-800n as the sun was low, we saw her go into the “3 

and begin. very diligently to. weed. a little flower-bed. 

_ -‘seemed’.so much in earnest that I saw Robina looking ma 
with pleasure, and Sarah 
‘meant to turh.over.a new leaf, 

the weeded, and all the stones, weeds 
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and rubbish were raked on to the walk, Fanny came to call her 
in to tea, and she entered remarking that she should go 
out again when the meal was over to finish her work. Buta 
book was brought in from the club and Amelia opened it, 
was interested, and read on till it was too late for any more 
gardening. The next day was hot, and the day after that 
was damp, so the weeds were left till Bessie, who gardened in 
spite of heat and damp, raked them away, and there as far as 
I know ended Amelia's weeding. 

The day after these weeds were raked away by Bessie was 
Sunday, a strange clergyman preached, and his sermon was 
so striking that | remember parts of it to this time. 

This sermon was from the parable of the barren fig-tree, and 
the text was, ‘‘ Cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground?” 

It was a highly practical discourse, and displayed great 
knowledge of the human heart; we heard it with unusual 


seriousness, and talked of it a good deal during the rest of the ~ 


day, but no one remembered or discussed it so much as 
Amelia; she remarked that she had falt particularly edified 
by it, and that she sincerely hoped it would be a warning to 
her if ever she should be in danger of becoming a Cumberer. 

The next morning Mrs. Blount walked out with Miss 
Sarah, Amelia and myself, and very soon seated under the 
shadow of a great cliff we reverted to the sermon. . 

** It was very striking,’’ said Mrs. Blount; ‘‘ but the con- 
cluding remarks gave me a thrill that I have hardly recovered 
to this hour.” 

The preacher in concluding had said, ‘“But why do I so 
earnestly entreat you to consider the sin and peril of thus 
cumbering the Lord’s vineyard? Alas! though there should be 
but five persons present who are guilty of this sin, and it 
should be known to me that they alone stood in need of apply- 
ing these words to themselves, I should feel that though ali the 
rest of my hearers might seriously examine themselves as to 
their state, and ie, whether the lot of the cumberer 
might not be theirs, yet those five--those fruitless five—easy 
and unconscious, would pass the warning by, and be the last 
to think it needed.”’ 

When these words were referred to I repeated them, adding 
a striking remark to the effect that though the tree is re- 
presented as blamable for being fruitless, yet being covered 
with the leaves of a fair profession, it might be thought that 
those leaves covered and hid even from itself the barrenness 
of the boughs ; it is only the husbandman who acknowledges 
and bewails its state, and tenderly entreats for it a pa- 
tience that it does not think it needs. Nothing but the grace 
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of God, he had continued, can open the eyes of those that 
cumber the ground, 

“There,’’ said Mrs. Blount, ‘‘ that will do, my dear; I should 
not like to have a memory like yours; if I could recall great | 
pieces of that sermon at will I should never have any peace."’ 

‘*Still it is a blessing to have a good memory,”’ observed 
Miss Sarah ; ‘‘and I hope, my dear, you will never try to forget 
things because they make you uncomfortable.” | 

I answered somewhat childishly, for it made all my hearers 
laugh, that I was sure I should never forget that sermon, for 
that the clergyman had looked at me several times so pointedly 
that I could not but think he considered me likely to be a 
cumberer ; and that I had been afraid ever since that I must 
be one of those five, 

Amelia laughed with the others, and said quite good- 
humouredly, ** You felt rather guilty, perhaps, and that was 
why you fancied he looked at you.” os 

Sarah answered very kindly, ‘‘ Well, my dear, fears about 
ourselves are never out of place ; as for me, I must own that I 
felt much humbled, for what fruit is there in my life, what 
return have I ever made to the labours of that gracious Hus- 
bandman, as an evidence of my gratitude for his care ?”’ 

To my confusion Mrs. Blount then said to Amelia, *‘ It seems 
we all applied it to ourselves. What did you think of it, 
Amelia? we shall be glad of your confession to add to our 
own,” 

I wondered to hear her speak lightly, yet I observed that 
she felt considerable curiosity as to what would besthe answer ; 
_ but nothing could exceed Amelia’s unconsciousness, for when 
I ventured to glance at her, I saw that she was quietly playing 
with the soft dry sand, and passing her white fingers through 
it in search of shells. : 

‘“ Why,” she said, ‘‘ there seems to me a kind of absurdity 
and false humility in applying things to oneself that really — 
_ are not applicable. If the man had said, ‘ My brethren, I hope 

those of you are penitent who have committed theft, and 
those who have committed murder,’ I should not have felt that 
perhaps I had committed theft or murder, because J know 
I have not. Well, it’s just the same in this case ; I am willing 
enough to acknowledge faults that I commit, but not to be 
morbid and to distress myself about faults that Ido not. In 
tact, you know a member of a large family has no power to 

useless, even if she wishes it.”’ 

‘** Very true,”’ said Mrs. Blount; ‘ but certainly some of us 
are more useful than others.”’ . 

‘*No doubt,”’ replied Amelia complacently. 


ourselves ?”’ 
cannot pretend to say,’ replied Amelia after pause; 
“T should not have thought it 


Here I was so afraid lest Miss Serali should find out what = 
Mrs. Blount was about in thus drawing out Amelia, that I 


she onl ee that in one 

to the conclusion that he was right in all,” 

- What was that one point?’ asked Amelia. 

Mentoria knows,” she answered, | 


Amelia; “but I have noticed that she has looked rather guilty 


for some time, blushing up to the eyes, I declare. What fear- 


. ful act.of inefficiency or what remarkable proof of your useless- 


ness did you give Mrs. Blount d our sta with her; oe 
How do you know that she is blushing for. herself 2”? : 
unt suddenly ; perhaps it is for me.” 
| not 
to.interest Amelia, for she said, with that peculiar gentleness 
_of manner which she often assumed with Mrs. Blount, **I 
suppose some persons would think me jealous, and 1 cannot — 
: altogether conceal that I have that | roof of affection inmy 
_ feelings towards you ; for I do feel a ittle pain at findi pany 
Miss is so much more in your counsels than 
You do not care for me as I do for you.” a 
_ ‘warm denial and a shower of kisses. Now it produced me | 
reply; and after an awkward silence, d which Mrs. 


= Blount was rather out of countenance, she took advantage of 


® passing cloud to say she thought there was going to bes — : 
shower, and that we had better go home; which ‘we accord: | 
did, all feeling more or lese uncomfortable. 


this remark but only record it. Tt seemed 
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art of the province called Helsi 
would often 


‘SWEDISH BIBLE-READERS. 


these’ Inter years the dull, lifeless 
_ Church, in Sweden, has given life to a class of reli< _ 
ionists, very obnoxious to the clergy and civil’ au- 

led “ Readers.” It was towards the last 
quarter of the last century that they first attracted 
notice. The traveller in the province of Norrland, 


summer's evening the voice of 
in the 


ody, ascending from some quiet spot 


rest; or from the rey Hooke of some decent boude. 


_. And if he turned aside he would perceive a group 


of ‘people, male and tent old and young, men 
seryants and maid-servants, uniting their voices in 


8 one of the popular hymns in the Swedish. - 


_ bymn-books. “If he tarried a space he would perceive 

farmer (d0ude) of respectable mien, read with im- 
ie tage ive voice a chapter from the Bible, accompanying _ 
auditory to understand the book. But ‘the parish 


heard, at of these the 


to 
_ clergy, of such a nature as to induce inquiry; and in — 
the April of 1787, the Dean : Helsingland made a 


EP visitation, and in his as it is termed, ex- — 


himaelf of the asfollows:— 
_“ People from different farmhouses and hamlets of 


. s parish, of all ages, and of both sexes, flock together, 


on the ev of festival days especially, to hold an 
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improper and indecorous actions, as ~— g, shout- 
ing, casting themselves on the ma and in reading 
and reaching ; from all which it must happen, and 
does happen, that people, through these night wakes, 
are unfit for work, an fathers and husbandmen are 
really inconvenienced who have children or servants 
who, either from curiosity or from conviction, take 
yart in these meetings, from which, so far from keep- 
ing away, they regard it their duty to attend as a 
compulsory act of worship; and dare even to condemn, 
as-heretical, all those who do not serve God and prac- 
tise Christianity i in their fashion.”’ 

All this was believed at the time, and this is the 
notion which is even now entertained by the majority 
of Swedes respecting the Readers. As a consequence 
they have been often persecuted by the clergy and the 


sovernment. A little book we have received 
Stockholm—Lisericts Historia (History of the Read- 


ers)—published anonymously, presents us with many 
interesting particulars respecting these despised and 
Christians. The’writer repudiates many of 

ie practices asc ‘ribed to them, and gives an account 
of a visit he made to one of their meetings :— 

“It was one Saturday evening in June, calm and 
mild, such as our summer months present us with 
many. It was eight o’clock when I strolled along the 
highway, about a couple of miles from Siderhamn, 
where a ‘meeting was to be held that evening. Ona 
green sward, enclosed on all sides by houses, were 
nssembled many persons of both sexes, young and old, 
juarrie d and unmarried. Household labours were not 

yet quite ended: a girl was still sitting at the loom, 
ig? milkmaids were carrying indoors ‘the newly- 
strained milk. All at length was at an end. One of 
the largest rooms was soon cleared out and seats were 
brought in. People poured in from the farmyard. 
A middle- aged boude came forward with a Bible, laid 
it upon a table, and seated himself between the table 
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and the window. There was silence in the assembly. 
He arose, made a short prayer, sat down again, and 
began to read a chapter in continuation of what had 
been read at the last meeting. Of every verse he gave 


a short explanation, sensible, edifying, and spiritual. 


In this exposition, when he came to an expression 
which reminded any of a verse in the Psalms, or in 
Syren’s or Sion’s hymn-book, one of those present 
took up the verse, and the whole assembly joined in. 
The Bible-reading was, of course, for the moment 
interrupted; but when the verse was finished, the 
reader began his discourse where he had left off. 
Thus. an hour passed on. The explanations were 
derived from no other source-than the proper experi- 
ence of the Christian life ; and as: many of those as- 
sembled were at home in this life, it was evident that 
what he said found a way into their hearts. With a 
short prayer adapted for the occasion— Lord, bless 
what has been read and spoken’—the mee ting was 


closed. But when the meeting was over, those who 


had assembled still remained for some time together, 
some mn the farmyard, some in the room, some on the 
highway, busied in conversation on religious subjects. 
The elder and more experienced gave “advice to the 
younger. Famuly affairs, household matters, and all 
that usually occurs in the daily routine of life: were 
touched upon, but in an innocent and subdued man- 
ner. About eleven o’clock (in Norrland there is still 
daylight at this season of the year) every one went 
home. There was no eating or drinking.” 

These primitive meetings are sometimes held at 
the Fiédobar. This word requires explaining. When 
summer comes and the cattle are driven out of doors, 
they are driven often from eight to sixteen miles from 
the farmstead, through the woods to the open places, 
where every hamlet has its own colony, consisting of 


a dwelling-house for the cattle-keepers, and a shed for 


the cattle to sleep under at night. As many farms as 
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there are in the hamlet, so many apartments and 
stalls there are in the colony. These clusters of 
buildings, in the heart of the forest, are called Fiado- 
bar. From the beginning of summer till late in the 
autumn, the cattle with their keepers. are away from 
home in these Fabods. The time is spent in weaving, 
at sewing, milking, cheese and butter making. 

o these remote and lonely colonies the farmers of 
the dales, with their friends, make frequent journeys 
during the summer, chiefly on Sundays, and especially 
on Midsummer-day ; and there, beneath the open sky, 
and in the presence of the ancient forests, and the 


hoary mountains, and the majesty of nature, the book .. 


of life is read, and the simple psalm is sung, and the 
homely but heartfelt prayer is uttered. The homely 
Helsings-maidens would pine and languish but for 
these occasional banquets spread for them in the 
bosom of the wild woods. | ) 
The literature of these people is rather limited ; but 
of such books as they have they appear to make a good 
use. The Swedish translation of Luther’s translation 
of the Bible is to be found in every house. Thomas 
a Kempis appears to be a great favourite among them; 
they call him “ Little Kempis,’’ probably from the 
_ small size of his work, De Imitatione. We are rather 
Se Bg to find that they have translations and are 
fond of Doddridge’s works ; less so to find that old 
John Bunyan’s book of the Pilgrim is universally read. 
It would not be surprising if their manners and 
modes of expression were to be found to differ, in 
many respects, from those of the dwellers in towns, 
who come more in contact with civilization. The 
homely religious expression may often be mistaken 
for cant, and the unsophisticated action for hypocrisy. 
They have a favourite expression—“ We are not 
Christians, but we will become such.” By both 
friends and foes they are praised for integrity, in- 
dustry, frugality, order, and above all, for honesty 
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There is much simplicity in the character of the 
“ Readers.” A journeyman mason told the author 
of the book, “ Liseriets Historia,’’ how he obtained 
a good and pious wife. He had been employed in 
, one summer. Every 
evening, after the day’s work was over, he went up 
into the organ-loft, a? from the other workmen, 
and falling upon his knees, prayed God for a good 
and God-fearing wife. 


Qne came into his mind whom he had seen at a— 


meeting, and who had made a deep impression on his 
heart. He went to her, begged to speak with her; 
and this happened the day she had something to do 
in the brewhouse. She thought that he, who was 
much her senior, wanted to say something to her in 
the way of advice; for she had a stern and severe 
father, who at all times despised and persecuted the 
“ Readers.” 

Nothing we have ever read, in the form of religious 
courtship, equals in simplicity the dialogue—the bona 
jide dialogue—that then ensued. After some conver- 
sation on indifferent matters, he asked her, 

‘“ Hast thou any love ?”’ 

She. “Say thyself; hast thou any love ?”’ 

He. “That I shall not tell.” 

She. “ Neither shall I tell thee whom I hold dear.” 

He. “We shall draw lots, then, who shall tell the 
other first.” | 

She. “ Be it so.’ 


The journeyman mason took what he first found i ee 


his pocket, a handkerchief, and a “ little Kempis.”’ ; 

He. “The one that draws Kempis shall answer 
first ; right hand or left ?”’ 

She. Right hand.” 

It was the lot she should answer first, but that she 
oer not yet do. “ You must answer,” he said at 
length, “our compact was made before God and in His 
presence,”’ 
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She blushed deeply and said, “Then I am fond of 
thee ; I cannot say it. It—it is—thee !” 

He. “Then I am fond of thee; I can say it, for | 
have prayed God for her. It is—thee!”’ 

The next morning he opened the business to her 
father, but was met with a decided Nay. “No 
daughter of mine shall I ever give to a Reader: be- 
sides, you are poor and have neither stick nor straw.” 

We pursue the tale no further than to state that 
the father ultimately relented, and the couple were 
made happy. The mason regarded the issue as the 
fruit of prayer. 

The Readers do not appear to hold any peculiar or 
settled dogmas. They act, they say, on the advice of 
the apostle, “ to prove all things, and to hold fast that 
which is good.” They appear to be fond of religious 
controversy, and their intimate knowledge of the con- 
tents of the Bible gives them great advantage over an 
opponent. 

Specimens of the hymns they use are presented 
to us. They are more devout than elegant—-per- 
haps some of the verses are a little extravagant ; but 
we have met with some more extravagant, nearer 
home than Norrland. We must now take leave of 
the Jeaders. Remonstrances on their behalf have 
been addressed to the Swedish clergy by the Pro- 

e that these 
good citizens and pious ‘Christians will receive no 
further molestation. 


Cc. G. 
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THE OLD NORTH WIND. 


Tue wind, the wind, the old north wind, 

He comes from the hills to-day ; 

And aye, as he raceth across the plain, 

He singeth a merry lay. 

In a rough bass voice sings the old north wind, 
The noisy boisterous wind. 


The wind, the wind, the old north wind, | 
Through the woods he darteth now, 

And the silver birch courtesies low to him, 
And the poplars gravely bow ; 

They are glad to see the old north wind, 
The gladsome, blithe north wind, 


Listen again to the old north wind, 

He flieth across the waves, : 

And they lift their heads to meet his kiss, 
And the sea nymphs peep from their caves 
To see the pranks of the old north wind, 
The dancing, frolicsome wind. 


Look at him now, the old north wind, 

He filleth the swelling sail 

Of the ship that speeds on her homeward way ; 
And her crew delight in the gale, 

And are glad because of the old north wind, 
The swift winged, strong north wind, 


- But hearken now to the old north wind, 
His song hath changed to a sigh, 

For he turneth down a noisome lane, 
Where the fever-stricken lie ; 

But its horrors fright not the old north wind, 
The steady, faithful wind. 
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For to cleanse that fetid lane 

Is part of his work to-day, 

And he battleth well with effluvia fell, 
And scareth them from their prey ; 

And the sick folk bless the old north wind, 
The bracing, healthful wind. 


Be thankful, then, for the old north wind 
Who hath served the world so long ; 
Who healeth the sick, and cheereth the sad, 
With the breath of his pleasant song. 
_ Be thankful to Him who sends the wind, 
The glorious old north wind. 
FRANCES MARY. 


FAITH. 


THE more universal the truth the greater its sim- 
plicity. A truth absolute in its universality is of 
necessity absolute in its simplicity. .Fundamenital 
rinciples only show us one side of their existence. 
hey say to us: Here we are, you can see us if 
will. That is the side that is turned to us. But 
don’t ask why they are, because they will never tell 
you. They cannot if they would. That is the side 
that is turned from us. 

“What must I do to be saved?” is not the cry of 
one soul alone, but of all sincere and thoughtful souls. 
It 1s also the great cry of the ages. “ hea am I,a 


soul that has strayed from the fold of truth. I find 
myself out of the w ays that are eternal. — I have for- 
saken the creat principles of existence. I am cross- 
wise and athwart the great currents of life, therefore 
Iam not at one with God. I am undone and in the. 
path of death. What shall Ido?” The answer to 
such a soul is the only answer possible to every such 
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inquiry. In all ages with more or less distinctness 
: it has found voice and words of utterance. But once 
for all was it spoken by Paul: “Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’”’ Once more, 
here is the way, because here is the truth. The way- 


faring man though unlettered need not err herein. . 


You have only to look with the single eye and it 1s 
evident. Christ is the life. Read the pages of your 
New Testament, and word for word listen to the 
echoes that answer in the recesses of your own con- 
sciousness. “ He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.’ For me the life is mamfest. I have seen it 


and tasted and handled of the Living One. I want no © 


other proof. Man doesn’t believe unto salvation 
with the brain. The faith that justifies 1s the faith 
of the heart, not of the intellect. _ | 
Don’t be foolish, now, and tell me that after all 
we may be mistaken—after all, our eves, our ears, 
our hands may have deceived us. Why you know. 


you don’t refuse a cup of tea. at your neighbour’s, . 
the apothecary’s, on the probability of its containing . 


poison. So long as faith isn’t sight, you can’t have 
absolute certainty ; but faith is to you the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. 
Faith is the golden chain that binds the seen and 
the unseen. You can only see this end of it, you 
must wait before you see the other. If you will 

i, if you 
will stand peering out into the dark beyond, you 
may thank your own wilfulness that you can see 


nothing. When the veil is rent and the personal 2 


mingles with the solemn J am that I am, these 
questionings may be set, at rest. At present, like 
exiles from their native land, who turn their tear- 
ful and longing gaze to the distant horizon where 
hes their fatherland, we look over the sea, with hearts 
whose pulsation is hope, for the appearance of the 
land that is very far off. We know not what we shall 
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haps to your entire satis 


be. We are rocked in the cradle of the deep, but 
the great currents are bearing us silently on. We 
may often wonder what He means to do with us. Our 
wonder will never bring us any nearer to the under- 
standing of Ais intentions. His ways are past finding 


out. He is our Father, so we believe, and that is 


enough. Let Him do what seemeth to Him good. 
When we hear his great and solemn footsteps, let us 
bow in awe while He passeth by. Sunday after Sunday 
in this Christian country, where men and women are. 
gathered for prayer and worship, there are those who 
will explain all the mysteries of Providence and Grace. 
To them is it all sunshine and clear blue. The Ne- 
eessity of Faith, the Philosophy of the Atonement, 
the Theory of Affliction and of Death, are all plain to 
their understandings. They will undertake to en- 
lighten you any day on the great mysteries, if you 
will let them pump into you for an hour or so; per- 

fuction, if you have not the 
open eye, but if you have—— It isn’t quite so ic 
tome. I require faith in the means as well as fait 
in the end. And don’t any of you be so simple as to 
fancy that any man has a special gift by which the 
divine plan of operation can be laid down as clear as 
the 47th chapter of Ist book. Don’t be entrapped into 
thinking that the Creator has made known all his 
secrets to any of his creatures. The secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear him. It is with them, 
dim, awful, mysterious. An unseen presence, & 
divine influence. You cannot tell it, you cannot de- 
fine it. You cannot weigh and measure it, or ascer- 
ee its proportions. It is the secret of the Lord 
stall, 

Leave me alone, ye vain crowd of expounders! I 
love not to know. i love the cloud around the moun- 
tain top. I love the half dumb voice of the thunders, 
and the indistinct yet awful writing of His BEE © 
I love the darkness that is around his throne, and the 
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mist that fills the Holy of holies. I love to feel that 
I am a child, that I may ¢rust my Father’s love. I 
will not to be other than the blind and short-sighted . 
creature that I am, that I may be led by Him. I 
love not your assemblies where He is called to ac- 
count for his doings. His goings forth are vast, grand 
and sublime. He is infinite, extensive, universal. Hold 
thy peace and know that He is God. The robin 
yonder in’ the leafless almond bough beside my con- 
servatory, is singing to me a sermon that goes to my 
heart. 1 cannot understand his language. I don’t 
wish to do so. He doesn’t sing to my brain, but 
to my sympathies. Could he and I enjoy more 
thoroughly the sunshine of this spring day, the sheen 
of the falas of grass, twinkling in the golden light, the 
white snowdrops and saffron crocus, if he spake in 
words? Look again into the deep blue, upon the 
fresh grass, upon the purple hills, upon the garden 
flowers, and tell me in words (your own or others) all 
the fulness of the impression, sensation or emotion 
_ they kindle in your heart. If you look in love, there 
1s a secret that is with you and which cannot say it- 
self. The thought of the poet that can clearly breathe 
in words is not eternal, It isn’t what the poet says 
that makes him great. It is what he doesn’t say. 
The meaning that lurks in his words, and hides itself 
from all who do not look with something more than 
_the eye of sense. You may fling in your measuring 
line but you cannot fathom. There are deeps that must 
remain unsounded. ie 

And there Faith lives. And like a beautiful mer- 
maid brings to us the shells of her coral home and 
the musie of her enchanted region. These noisy ’ 
and turbulent times shock me. Every man for- 
sooth must babble about matters that the men of 
past times have dared not to speak on. The highest 
acts of faith, worship and prayer, often want no 
words. To an inspired mind the heavens declare the 
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of God, and the firmament showeth forth his 
Randywork ; day unto day u yt 


there is no speech, nor 
heard by the outward ear. 
Pray don’t bring me your rushlights and tell mie 
to open my eyes to see the noon of day. I know © 
that this is the night time of my being. I see 8 | 
the steady light of the Star of Bethlehem pene 
far above you, and I have faith in #¢. Itis enough” — 
_ for me, for it is the Morning Star of Hope that tells @ 
of the Coming Day. Leave me with this solemn 
night and take yourselves away with your discordant — 
prating. Let me revere, let me worship and pray 
Let me listen for the still small voice. I wo 
rather have my sorrows than all your joys. Take 
_ them away too, and leave me alone, and yet I am 
_ notalone. He is near, on my right hand and on m 
left, and I will stay till the hght of perfect day s 
break over the hills. Yet a little while and I shall | 
know even as lam known. Tillthen Faith, 


Faversham. \ @ J. | 


THE SKYLARK. 
sunlight fill’d each painted cup, 
He flung aside the dew-drops shed 
From blossoms nodding o’er him; — 
And gaily sang, ‘and lightly fled, 
With heaven's clear heights before him. 
Away! away! above the trees : | 
Till lost in skies unclouded, _ 
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Be is song came fainter on the breeze 
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Ttraek"d him as he bold flev 


Midst glory all unshaded, 


Enchain’d me skyward gazing: 


- Oh! for gift, wild lark, like thine! 


So rich in tuneful gladness; 
| _ Then would I lift these songs of mine 
_ Above life’s wailing sadness: 


_And win away young hearts to dwell 
Enraptured on my measure ; 
And list its wild and varying swell, 
In strange bewildering pleasure. _ 
Tillas they hung upon my lays. 
I would allure them up to gaze 


i: Where Heaven's full splendours glisten ; 


And fade away like thee, thou bird, 
__ Thou minstrel high and lonely; __ 
Myself forgot, my song unheard, 
My God remember'd only! 
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CHRISTIAN AT MOUNT SIN Al, 


THE JOURNEY TO THE WICKET-GATE. 


PART ITI. 


Tne awakened sinner, after escaping one danger 
may fall into another. The second danger may even 
be more perilous than the first. The danger 4 that 
arising from false counsels. They come from the town 
of Carnal Policy. Ah! reader, the town of Carnal 
Policy, as it has been well said, is a very great town, a 
very land town, a@ very. ancient town, a very 
favourite town, a well- -peopled town, a town whose 
opinions euide thousands, and even millions. Oh! 
how many get their maxims from the town of Car- 


nal Policy! How many get their creed from the 


town of Carnal Policy! How many regulate their 
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families, their social friendships, their business, and 
their own hearts, by principles derived from Carnal 
Policy! And any counsellor coming from that town 
will be sure to mislead, and to give fglse and danger- 
ous advice. 

But what is the advice which is given to the awak- 
ened sinner? Worldly teaching—the advice of worldly 
men, ay, and of worldly ministers and of worldly reli- 
gions—for there are such—is this : “Get rid of thy bur- — 
den, O anxious sinner; get rid of thy burden of sin.” 
And we hesitate not to say, that this is false, and dan- 
gerous, and delusive teaching. Get rid of thy burden.O 
anxious sinner? Well is it for thee that thou canst not 
get rid of thy burden. Reader, is it well for the sin- 
ner to lose his burden of sin, unless he lose it in the 
realization of the precious atonement of Christ ? Merely 
to get rid of it were useless and were dangerous: for 
the man who had lost the sense of sin would be in the 
condition of one who was past feeling, whose con- 
science was quite seared and dead. It would be peril- 
ous for him to be not anxious about salvation. He 
would be going back to the world again, like Pliable. 
It is, therefore, dangerous advice to any sinner, to say, 
‘Your business is to get rid of the burden of sin.”’ It 
is not your business, awakened transgressor. You ought 
to be miserable, when you think of your sin against 
God and of the guilt that is pressing on your con-. 
sclence—when you remember that from the first moment 
that you drew, the breath of life you have only lived to 
provoke your Maker, to make Him angry. To get rid 
of your burden of sin is to get rid of conscience itself. 
To lose your burden, save it be lost at the foot of the 
cross, in the realization of an interest in Christ, 1s at 
once to lose the hope of being saved, the expectancy 
of reaching heaven. And yet how many are teaching 
this!’ What do all the penances of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church mean ? What do all the self-torturings and 
self-immolations of the heathen mean? They indi- 
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cate an endeavour to get rid of the burden; to get 
_peace and happiness by merely losing the sense of 
ult. 
- “What can he do, in order that he may get rid of 
his burden?’’ You perceive then, reader, a very com- 
mon error into which awakened sinners often fall— 
that it is their business to get comfort of mind. Yet 
it is no such thing. Their business is to get Jesus 
Christ to be their Saviour—not to get comfort, but to 
get their souls joined to Jesus Christ by faith. Their 
. business is to be holy, before they think of being 
serey Ty seek holiness, and to leave the rest in the 
hands of God. Amd holiness cannot be sought success- 
fully in any other way than by believing in Jesus 
Christ. But many an awakened sinner who will per- 
severe to the end, at first commits this mistake of think- 
ing that he has done all if he has only sought for com- 
fort. Now he thus makes a sort of deity of comfort. 
He puts his own peace of mind in the place of the 
Saviour. He sets up his peace of conscience as the ob- 
ject of his pursuit. And thus, though unintentionally, 
Christ is put on one side, and the sinner is seeking to 
have peace of mind rather than that he may be a be- 
hever in Christ and live through Him. Now, what 
follows? Some false counsellor comes in and meets 
that sinner’s case by wrong and dangerous counsel. 
The advice is—*“ Get rid of thy burden.”’ “Oh!” says 
the sinner, “that is the very thing I want. J am 
groaning and burdened under the sense of my guilt; 
and if you could but tell me how I can lose it I would 
aoe anything and do anything to get peace of 
mind.”’ 

This is a mistake; but a mistake to be easily ac- 
counted for. The awakened soul is sincere and in 
earnest. But it has not yet much light and know- 
ledge and true perception of spiritual things. It 
should be dealt tenderly but wisely with. If, how- 
ever, some counsellor comes, who at once sympathizes 
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with his error, and points out a false way of gaining 
peace, then the error becomes confirmed, and the 
awakened soul turns out of the right road, to get 
rid of his burden. Observe the practical conse- 


quence. It is evident that he is seeking salvation : 7 


by works of the law; he is trying to lose his burden 
of sin by his own efforts—as if he could hope to take 
from his. conscience that sense of guilt by anything 
that he could do. And his endeavours bring him, of 
course, to the foot of that mountain whence the law is 
given forth—that mountain whence God’s voice broke 
so appallingly upon the ears of the assembled multi- 
tude—the voice which announced the law, in all ite 
terror, in all its sublimity, in all its rigorous exaction. 
And when Sinai presents its fierce and terrible brow, 
overhanging the way, well may the pilgrim be 
aflrighted. To seek-for righteousness and heaven by 
the works of the law is to Teint ourselves again under 
the curse of that law in regard to which it is said— 
“ Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things 
that are written in the book of the law to do them.’’ 
The more, then, that any sinner tries by his own 
works, by his own righteousness, by his own efforts of 
self-purification, to les his burden, the more heav 
does that burden become, and the more fearful is his" 
realization of the curse of a violated law. 


GOING TO EXETER-HALL. 


“On! Mr. Anson, we’re so much obliged to you 
for those Exeter-hall tickets you sent us for the Meet- 
ing. We enjoyed it so much.” This was said by a 
lively-looking young lady, as she entered a cheerful 
drawing-room with her brothers and sisters, and two 
gentlemen. 
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|. very glad you enjoyed it,’’ returned the 
elderly gentleman she had been addressing, and he 


resumed his seat, after shaking hands with all the 


an Witherby threw off her bonnet, and began 
presiding at the tea-table, while an animated conversa- 
tion commenced among the young people, to which 
their father and Mr. Anson Sees, | | 

“T had no idea,’ said Mr. Anson, addressing bia: 


these May meetings. 


host, that so many took an interest in’ 
| feared that in London, 


where there are so many ricer always going on, that | 


I should find little taste for more serious occupations.” 


“Oh! these young ladies are fond of going, I assure > 


you,’ returned Mr. Witherby. “ Last year there was 
— a commotion about the Missionary meeting. 
ne of their cousins got them tickets, and they went, 


a large party, and I remember being very much amused | 


with the account.” 
“Miss Witherby, what did you think of Lord R—’s 


speech ?”’ asked Mr. Stone, one of the young men who 
had accompanied them home: 

“Oh! delightful beyond everything ; but my atten- 
tion was a little distracted, I was -so charmed with 
those two ladies’ bonnets. I could not help seeing 
them, they were right in front. of us.’ 

“How ‘could you think of then” said Annette 
Witherby ; “I was far otherwise employed.” 

“Then you,” said Mr. Anson, “can tell us about 
what you heard.” 

“Yes, every word. It was the best meeting I was 
ever at, I think. I looked at the speakers all the 


time.’ 


“Then,” said Mr. Stone, “I’m certain you smiled 
at seeing ‘the knock oné of them got on his head, and 
served him right, too.”’ 

“Why, how was that ?’’ asked several voices. 

“Well; while Mr. C— was speaking, t two other 
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guns near him shifted their places, so that they 
might have a confidential chat, which I call a shame, 
because, as we’re- expected to listen, why should not 
they ? and Mr. C., warming with his subject, suddenly 
threw both arms back, and gave one of them an unin- 
tentional blow.” | 

A burst of merriment from all but Mr. Anson fol- 
lowed this anecdote, which Mr. Witherby put an end 
to by asking if there were a good collection. | 

" Well I dare say there was,”’ said Miss Witherby.. 
gave five shillings; Francis and Jack (naming her 
two brothers) gave something, and Lucy and An- 
nette—”’ 

“Gave something, J know,” said Mr. Stone, “ be- 
cause | changed my last shilling into two six—”’ 

“ Nonsense—hush,”’ said Lucy, in a low voice. 
‘Surely, second cousins may borrow of each other, 
and you kuow how angry it makes papa. I wish you 
would not say such disagreeable things.”’ 

“ But I really do think,” said Mr. Stone, “ the 
_ society is ina flourishing state, from the awful amount 
of statistics brought forward. Nineteen pounds, three 
shillings, and twopence at such a place; nine shillings 
and fourpence farthing for the reserve-fund; three 
pounds, six shillings, and a penny farthing from the 
~ north of England—and so on. I should think he went 
on in that style for half-an-hour, so it must have 
iounted up to something considerable.” 

“T am lad of that: and was anything said about 
the work that had been going on during the last year ?”’ 
said Mr. Anson. | 

Nobody answered for some moments, till Miss 
Witherby, with sudden animation, exclaimed, “Oh! I 
beg your pardon, Mr. Anson, I didn’t exactly under- — 
stand-you. Yes, a great deal was said. Something 
about a little boy ans tiger. Papa, you would have 
smiled to hear about a little negro wishing to go 
into the jungle and teach the tigers to become good.” 
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“T hope they didn’t eat him up,” said Mr. Stone 
flippantly ; “ but, if they did, we should never hear of 
it—they keep that sort of thing in the background ; 
but it was too bad of you, Francis, to be talkin on 
your fingers to us, beeause you happened to be behind 
the clergy.” 

“JT was only asking if you knew whether we were 
going to Windsor to-morrow,” returned the boy 
laughing. 

“Ah! but you shouldn’t do that sort of thing,” 
said Mr. Witherby. ‘“Gentlemanly manners are so 
very essential, especially in public rooms. I don’t like 
those tricks played.”’ | 

“Why, biked saw, papa. I kept my hands rather 
down, and I couldn’t go on listening for ever to Mr. 
J., he was so prosy, especially as I could only see his 
bald head.” 

Mr. Stone and Francis’ sisters smiled, but Mr. 
Anson maintained a rigid gravity. 

“ But really, papa, when you remember that Mr. 
Rent was with Francis, aiding and abetting him,” said 
Miss Witherby, “you will forgive him.” 

“Ah! Rent is a droll fellow,” said Mr. Witherby. 
“Really, my good friend,’ turning to Mr. Anson, 
“these young people contrive to keep themselves in 
spirits.’” | 

Mr. Anson bowed, and presently asked if there was 
a good attendance. 

“Excellent !”’ said Miss Witherby. “I never saw 
a better ; the ladies so well dressed, and some really 
aristocratic-looking men; a most respectable-looking 
meeting to be sure. How very much they seem to be 


wearing the bonnets trimmed with straw now, paar 


I noticed one lady near us, particularly ; so elegantly 
dressed and yet so simply—a pale-grey mantle, and 
a white bonnet trimmed with straw outside, and 
some—" 

“ Barley inside,”’ interrupted Mr. Stone. *“ I noticed 
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ib particularly. I wonder what ladies will wear next. 
(She came in, by-the-by, while Mr.- H. was prosing 
away.) You wear flowers and fruit and corn without 
any compunction. I expect vegetables will come in 
next; and we shall have the last bonnet @ da radish, or 
cauliflower, as worn by Her Majesty at the Crystal 
Palace, at Sydenham.”’ | | 

“T’m sure,” said Annette, “I should have been glad 
of a radish or anything, before the day was over. I 
was so hungry.” 

“1 have sometimes felt that the meetings are rather 
too long,’ said Mr. Anson; “ but the speeches are so 
deeply interesting, and afford such ample food for the 
mind, that one could scarcely wish them shorter for 
the sake of eating.” 

“And one doesn’t like,” said Miss Witherby, “to 

see people furnished with biscuits and sandwiches, and 
making a regular business of it.’’ 
_ “Certainly not,” said Mr. Witherby. “I disap- 
prove of that sort of thing altogether ; if you’re to go 
eating and chatting away half the time, you’d better 
_ stay away altogether; besides, I don’t think it looks 
pretty, to say the truth, for the ladies to do it.” 

“Then I’m sure, papa, you would have thought us 
perfection to-day,’ said Miss Witherby. “I can as- 
sure you, for one mortal hour, during the whole of 
which time one little man, with a very loud voice, (1 
didn’t eatch his name,) was speaking to empty benches, 
we sat like martyrs, never even so much as biting a 
biscuit; half the people had gone by that time.”’ 

“ And did he make a good statement of the proceed- 
ings ?’’ said Mr. Anson. 


“T hardly know,” said one of two of the party. 


“Why, the fact is,’ said Mr. Stone, “ during his 
speech there was such a jostling of people, and such a 
rush to get out one way, and to get in the other, that, 
upon my word, I searcely caught a quarter of it. I 


caught a dreadful cold, though, I know, from that door 
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yurpose."’ 
you forget said Mr. 


the meeting hour instead ‘of four, would be 
more to 


Prébably, 


S this tleman for the first time, “ that many persons aa 
interested in the Society, ‘and 
anxious to know how the good work prospers,. 

such persons your would ‘be bat: ress 


go there who are really 


“Well, possibly. At any rate, if they answers 


other airn, these meetings get a little money out'of 
people’s pockets. Though, really, when one sees the 
 vichness of the dresses, and contrasts that with the 
ttle ine of the contributions at the door, one feels: a 


inclined to blush.”’ hoe 


ean only say,’’ said Miss Witherby, “that well 
or ‘badly m I quite as much enjoy a meeting ae 
at Exeter-hall as I do a concert. It’s sucha 


scene—the crowd of black-coated worthies looking oO 


serious on the platform, and the motley assemblage in 
_ the roomi, and the buzz of talking be fore the chair is 


taken, and the lull afterwards. Is certainly 1 isa treat 
and then.”’. 


“ Quite right, my dear,” anid Mr. “Witherby, approv- a 
ingly. “I like to hear you talk; you always seem to 


enjoy and the best of everything ; : that’s the 
fo get on, depend upon it, though, for mypart, 
rather: double my to all the:charities:d 
ive to, (which would be no joke, Anson; with my  §@ 


world.”” 


cars 


or their curiosity excited, by. 
such’.celebrated: men. .sre:: going: 


le’s to be their § 
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he found cod old gentionan Witherby and Annette — 
_ listened, and they as if it was wearisome to them to — 
hear, while, at the same time, more lively sallies from 

‘in high good humour. 

I know not whether any of m readers ever go to 

Qxeter-hall;:and if so, whether ever ‘in in 

such remarks.as the foregoing ; only say; that 

amongst my young friends I have discovered that. they _ 

often to retain, as the mostimportant part of the 


_ day’s proceedings, some-droll little accidental.circum> 


stance, quaint or absurd in theirneighbours, 


and seme peculiarity in the speaker’s voice and mian- 

ner; while they absolutely seem to forget the immortal 
souls; and. the starving bodies, which, but for: 
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ad BY ANNA MENNELL. 


a perhaps a lovely 
our dispositions, that we are. so keen in our 
and go: tenacious in our remembrance, of the fulteend 
failirige® of others.» We are often inclined to magnify - 
their: deficiencies, and to diminish their excellencies; 
and instead of our charity covering a multifide of 
sins, our censoriousness prompts us to reveal them, 
events, by our simple fo of the many 
ualities which an erring possesses, We 
evitaly an undue prominence to thie one striking» 
the ease in the com which is 
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Martha of Bethany. Our Saviour’s gentle, but well- 
merited reproof to her, is so exclusively pondered by 
us, that we quite lose sight of the pleasing and com- 
mendable traits in her character. Suppose, dear 
reader, that we look into her history for them? It 
may not be an unprofitable search. We have gazed 
long enough at the dark side, let us now glance at the 
bright side of her biography. 

And first we would notice her steady faith in Christ. 
She “sat at his feet and heard his words ;’’ and his 
loving instructions had led her to a simple and heart- 
felt reliance upon him as her Saviour. Do you think © 
that this is applying to Martha the description belong- 
ing to her sister? It is probable that you have over- 
looked in the evangelist’s delineation of Mary one 
little word. That little word is “also.’’ ‘ And she 
had a sister called Mary, which also sat at Jesus’ feet 
and heard his word.” This statement respecting. 
Mary, certainly involves the idea that Martha was 
likewise a learner and a disciple of Christ. And it 
"Was not in vain that she listened to his hallowed 
teachang. The good seed fell into good ground, and 
bore fruit, not merely thirty, nor yet sixty, but even a 
hundred-fold. For it was no faint conception which 
Martha had of Christ’s glorious nature and boundless 
ar) it was no feeble trust which she reposed upon 
us tenderness, and goodness, and ability to save; 
there is a clearness in her views, and an assurance 1n 
her faith, which we rarely meet with in the early dis- 
ciples of our Saviour. She had no doubt whatever, 
that had Jesus been present during the illness of her 


— brother, he could, and he would, have restored him to - 


wonted health and strength. And if you think you 
discern an imperfect recognition of his omnipotence 
in her limitation of it to his presence—“ Lord, if Thou 
hadst been here ’’—follow we in her immediate ac- 
knowledgment of -his ever-prevalent intercession with 
the Father: “ But I know that even now, whatsoever 
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Thou wilt ask of God, God will give it Thee.” Still 
further, she not only believed that He had such power 
with God as to insure the immediate granting of his 
varied requests; but she also promptly and unhesita- 
tingly admits his claim to the possession of inherent 
and Divine capabilities. When He said unto her, “I 
am the resurrection, and the life: he that believeth in 
Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and who- 
soever liveth and believeth in Me shall never die. Be- 
lievest thou this?’’ She replied, “ Yea, Lord: I be- 


lieve that Thou art the Christ, the Son of God, which 


should come into the world,” John xi. 25—27. Surel 
this confession was equivalent to Peter's noble avowal, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” 
Matt. xvi. 16. And if Jesus pronounced him blessed, 
for that flesh and blood had not revealed it to him, but 
his Father which was in heaven, may we not infer that 
his approbation rested in an e nal degree upon the 
weeping and bereaved sister of 
Dear reader, with our increased light, and additional 
promises, is our trust in Christ so firm and unfalter- 
ing; or our acknowledgment of .him as the promised 
Messiah as open and explicit as hers was? In your 
personal or relative troubles, have you that simple 
confidence in Christ’s affliction which she manifested 
when she sent to Him this brief but touching message, 
‘Lord, behold he whom Thou lovest is sick?” Can 
you repose thus trustfully upon his readiness to help, 
and his skilfulness to save? Is yours that intimate 
acquaintance and fellowship with Him, which assures 
you that all will be well if you have but his presence 
with you? Is Jesus as personal and as valued a 
friend to you, as He was to Martha? 
For as the result of her faith in Christ, we may ob- 
serve her ardent love to the Saviour. Her love is net 
a. silent, half-hidden love. It is like herself, full of 
energy and activity. It pours itself forth in glowin 
words and generous actions. How gladly she sabaived 
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Christ and his disciples into her peaceful home at 
Bethany! How liberal was the provision which she 
made for his comfort and entertainment! Hers was 
no grudging hospitality, no niggardly supply. She 
was ready to give the best that she had, and all that 
she had, to the Saviour. She spared no expense, nor 
thought any trouble too great, which might contribute 
to his ease and refreshment. a 

Does your spirit, dear reader, bear any resemblance 
to hers? Does your love to Christ thus. practically 
express itself? You think, perhaps, that if you had 
lived during Christ’s mission upon earth, you would 
gladly and eagerly have aie in Martha’s kindly 
administrations. Well, this is a point easily ccttled. 
If you would have treated Christ so then, you will 
treat Him so now. “ But how can I,” you ask, “ when 
He is no longer amongst us ?’’ Turn to that but half- 
remembered and but half-understood declaration of 
the Sayiour’s, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me.”’ Do you believe this ? Then act upon It ; 
and prove your love to Christ by you? earnest and 
lelf-debying efforts to help his people. Ah! how few 
of us have attained to Martha’s generosity and unsel- 
fishness! Or else, when there is to be a collection 
made for the benefit of Christ’s ministers, or for the 
furtherance of his gospel, would our churches be so 
thinly attended, and our complaints about the “numer- 
ous calls’’ wax so eloquent ? Would our widows and 
orphans be destitute of food and clothing? or money 
be carelessly lavished upon self, and stingily doled out 
to others? Do not say that if you were in an influen- 
tial position like Martha, and had the same means at 
your 1, as she had, that you would manifest 
similar liberality. For a loving heart will easily find 
channels for the outpouring of its affection. Where 
there is the will there is sure to be the way. And if 
there be first a willing mind, it is accepted according to 
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that which a man hath, and not according to that which 
he hath not. If the mistress of Bethany’s house- 
hold could furnish a well-spread table for her honoured 
guest, the poor solitary widow can drop her two mites 
into the treasury, and win for herself an imperishable 
renown. The late James Nisbet was a man remark- 
able for his Christian benevolence. His very name 
suggested some idea of charitable contribution. There 
were few evangelical societies, and not many philan- 
thropic institutions, to which he was not a stated or 
occasional giver ; and there have been objects which 
so stirred his feelings that he gave them a thousand 
pounds at once. But when he commenced life, his 
means were limited. Yet when “expected to be a 
gentleman on fifty pounds a-year, he contrived to save 
three sovereigns for benevolent purposes ; and during 
the first year of his apprenticeship, he spent on cor- 
dials for a poor consumptive patient the money which 
should have procured him a new hat!”’ 

Youthful reader, purposing to do great things when 
you are rich, imitate his example, and begin your 
career of usefulness now. However humble may be 
your position in life, you can give a little. Indeed, it 
is oftener in the annals of the poor, than in the re- 
cords of the wealthy, that we read_the noblest in- 
stances of generosity. There was an Irish gu. named 
Peggy, whose labours as a servant gained her only 
food and clothes. At length her mistress, finding her 
services increasingly valuable, offered her a small 
yearly salary. Peggy was highly delighted to have 
money which she could call her own. What did she 
do with it? One ev ening she went to her minister, 
and, with great apparent joy, slipped a piece of paper 
into his hand—it was a one- ound note. “ Peggy, 
he said, “ what is this ?”’ h, sir,”’ she said, “it is 
the first pound that 1 could ever call my own since I 
was born. And what will I do with it? Ah! will I 
forget my country ? No! It is for poor Ireland—it 
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“ But, Peggy, it 1s too 


she replied, with her characteristi 


refuse it, I would not sleep for a fortnight," and wee : 
. went away, leaving the money in his hand, and ex- 
with the minis- 


claiming, “God bless my poor 
try of the gospel!” How intich does her li 


_ Outshine that of many! Who has not found the first: 
sssion of money bring hee it a temptation: to 


"avarice ?.. Who ever gave ound to. charity 


It-was what Peggy had wishing for, for some 


years ; it was her all when she obtained it, yet, with a 
joy far greater than that which arose from its posses« 
sion, she delivered it up for the spread of the gospel 
in her own country! Dear reader, can ebeicaid of 
you, as it might have been of Peggy, “ She hath done : 


she could ’’? 


But Martha of Bethany not merely provided $e the’ 
Saviour’s wants, but she herself waited upon him. 
Her active hands were busied in administering to: the 
comforts of her beloved Master, for rest. 


satisfied without doing so while he was present to be 
_ served. And we want more Marthas, more pe 
workers now; those who will give, not only 


oeim a little of the joy of your cheerful one—the 


= way to a forlorn or friendless person a little of 
rge influence—the giving away to a person in 


‘aenletity a little of your experienced counsel.”’ 


And now, as we turn away our ‘glance: from the. 


their 
money, but. their time, their talents, their salen exer- 
_ tions, to the cause of Christ. Many will put down. 

their names as subscribers to some good object, who 
would not dream of walking half-a-mile, or of working 
half-an-hour, in order to assist the needy and succour 
the distressed. “Yet there is a form of Christian 
kindness quite as precious as alms-giving, what we 
might al alms-domg—the giving away to a heavy 
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against these tendencies. 


shany; de: you dean that y your 
temperament resembles hers ? Then, if'y our energies, — 
are rightly directed, you are fitted for a sphere of ex: 

tensive usefulness. You will be able to achieve much; 


-which those: of and less dispositions’ — 


could never aoe even if they wished to do so.) 
Whatsoever y findeth to "doy you. wid do 
with your sight, Press onwards then in the 
which is 80 evidently marked out for you; and 


-faithfal and devoted servant of your loving master. | 


Net, bear in mind, that, with Martha’s 


posed to Martha’s temptations. The 


od and tender rebuke, “ Thou art a 


and troubled about many things,”’ is, per 
applicable to you as it was to her. You are able: 


_ tocbe harassed with distracting anxiety— Martha was: 


cumbered about much serving—to find fault with dif- 
ferently constituted Christians because they do not 


manifest your enthusiasm, and emulate your labours—: 


, dost Thou not care that my sister hath left me 
to: serve alone? bid her, therefore, that she help me.” 
You will be in danger of cultivating outward zeal at 
the expense of private devotion; of neglecting closet. 
duties for missionary enterprises ; of wishing to regu-. 
late other people’s feelings and emotions according to” 
your thermometer. Be upon your guard, dear reader, 

and pray. Strive to 
acquire patience and self-control. Keep from hasty 
words and harsh criticisms. When inclined to cen- 
stre or despise those who come not up to your stand- 


‘ ard, think of these words, “ Who art thou that jud 


another man’s servant P to his own master he stan eth h 
or falleth; yea, he shall be holden up, for God is able 


_to make him stand.’ Your safest and happiest: plan 


is to study to be quiet, and to mind your own busi- 
ness.” Does all this seem a difficult task to one of 
your excitability and warmth of feeling? How is it 
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to be accomplished? By sitting at Christ’s feet, and 


jearning of Him, who is meek and lowly in heart. 
Waiting upon Christ must be combined with working 
for Him. And then bright and useful will be your on- 
ward course. You will be a blessing to all who come 
within reach of your influence ; and your ardent toils 
_ will, perhaps, stimulate some who are standing idle in 
the market-place to go and work to-day in Christ’s 
vineyard. 
- And then think of your reward! Think how de- 
lightful it will be to meet in the presence of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, at his coming, those who shall 
be your hope, your joy, and your crown of rejoicing ! 
Think of the unspeakable gladness with which you 
will hear the commendation of your Saviour, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of your Lord !”’ 
But perhaps, dear reader, you are not like Martha 
of Bethany. You dislike bustle and excitement. You 
are quiet, gentle, unassuming, fond of repose. Well, 
be it so. Diversity of character is both pleasing and 
requisite. There are varied spheres of usefulness in 
Christ’s service, for which varied qualifications are 
needed. You may be walking quietly along some nar- 
row and sheltered path, while another is hurryin 
over the hot and dusty high-road, yet the object to be 


attained may in each case be the same. There are 


“ Marys” as well as “Marthas,’ who minister to 
Christ. 

Only don’t take it for granted that if you are not 
one you must necessarily be the other. You are not 
an admirer, you say, of the busy and impatient Martha. 
You have too ieath refinement and delicacy of feeling 
to sympathize with a love of domestic occupations ; 
you are so timid and sensitive that you shrink from 
those arduous engagements in which others seem to 


find much eae A life of perpetual activity, of 


stirring employment, is not your vocation. Now, I am 
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not going to find fault with this description of your- 


self, but I am going to say that it is 2% possible to 
have Mary’s disposition without Mary’s piety. Be- 


- cause you are not cumbered with serving ke Martha, 
] 


it does not follow that you have assuredly chosen the 
good part, ike Mary. Our Saviour’s commendation 
of the latter may no more belong to you than his re- 
proof to the former. Itis too easy to sit still without 
sitting at Christ’s feet. Indolence is not religion ; nor 
is natural gentleness of disposition always allied with 
that docility which distinguishes Christ’s scholars. 
Learn, therefore, to discriminate between things that 
differ. A fondness for quiet and intellectual pursuits 
may exist without an earnest ‘attention to the one 
thing needful; and, on the other hand, a love of ae- 
tivity and excitement is by no means ‘identical with 
the hearty endeavour to serve Christ. 

Do not mistake nature for grace. Grace works, it 
is true, in harmony with the individual temperament; 
it moul ds, not alters; sanctifies, not destroys. Peter 
is not like John; Mary does not resemble Martha— 
still we must be careful that we do not substitute 
natural impulses for spiritual emotions. 

Dear reader, whether we have the energy of a 
Martha, or the meekness of a Mary, let us love the 
Saviour and learn of Him, and then his favour and 
blessing will rest upon us, and his service will become 


increasingly our deli ght. 
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mild and gentle love with nie stern. and sorrow-stricken ex: 
pression of the elder female. . An infant slumbered quietly 
on. her knee, but though from time to time she glanced fondly 
on its tiny features, her attention seemed to be absorbed in 
oendan to a man scarce past the prime of life, who read 
from a well-worn volume some portion doubtless of the inspired 
Word. Deep lines of care furrowed his homely and weather- 
beaten countenance, but there was something impressive and 
even dignified/in his appearance, as, holding the book in one > 
hand, he extended the other, as though to rivet the thoughts 
of his auditors, and raising his voice he repeated with 
emphatic earnestness a passage perchance that had taken fast — 
hold of his mind ; again the rich full tones died away, there 
was a moment's hush, and then the three knelt down in prayer. 
The traveller stood still, gazing almost with reverence on the 
little Company of worshippers. Without, the storm raged 
wildly, within all was peace and holy calm; and hesitating, 
not from doubt of obtaining succour, but from reluctance to 
intrude on the dwellers in the humble abode, during the time 
thus sanctified, he waited until the service was over, and 
then knocked gently at the door. The casement was a 
and a manly voice demanded, *‘ Who is here?”’ — 
‘* A friend,’’ was the reply. 
What is the pass word, then?” 

‘In faith, I know it not; but for me, it well might > be | 
_ ‘Charity,’ for I, a benighted wanderer, ask it at your hand.” 

‘God forbid that I or mine should deny it to any that are 
in need. But whence come you?” 

‘‘That I can scarcely tell, for I have journeyed far, and I 
know not the way that I have traversed.” 

many are without?’’ was the next 

Myself alone.” 

** But I hear the tramp of a horse.”’ | 

“It is my own good steed. He has borne me many 8 a 
weary mile since sunrise, and loth am I that he should 
come to harm; I pray you therefore to tell me if I may find 
shelter and provender hereabouts.”’ 

**Qn which side are you?’’ resumed the cautious ques- 
tioner, after a pause, while the women whispered together 
within the chamber, and the stranger stood impatiently by the 
tag with the light flashing on his frank and sunburnt 

ce. 

“TI am of no party,” he replied. ‘Liberty, honour, and 
loyalty I am sworn to uphold, and truth alsc, wherever it may 
be found. If our parley last much longer, however, I 
be in sorry plight, and ill able to work ill or well for church 
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. Trust me, I will not rengited’ your bounty 
with ingratitude, if you will give me aid.” 

Another short consultation was held within the 
and then the door was thrown open, and the castellan of the 
little fortress stretched out his hand, saying, ‘*In the name 
of my Master I bid you enter.” 

*] thank you heartily,” replied the guest. ‘* But first let 
me crave it of your goodness to tell me where I may find 
fodder for this poor animal.’’ 

“The merciful man careth for his beast,’’ said the host 
in a low voice, and then answered aloud, ‘“‘ in yonder shed, 
sir, you will find the best accommodation for your horse that 
we can offer. When you have ministered to his wants you 
can come in, for the hour for our evening meal is near.’ 

Again I thank you,”’ returned the young man. ‘Come, 
Dreadnought, poor fellow, your toil is over for to-night; ” 
and he led the tired animal to the rude stable. 

_ Having done all that was possible for the comfort of his 
horse, he returned to the cottage. The door was unbolted, 
and as he raised the latch he overheard the concluding 
sentences of a warm discussion of which he had been the 
subject. 

“A spy, I say, a crafty loon, a prelatic, and a son of 
Belial!’ exclaimed the old woman. ‘* Angus Hope, thou, 
a preacher, a pillar, and a bright and shining light of our 
holy cause, is this thy faithfulness? Beware lest thy lamp 
be removed frae the sanctuary.”’ 

_ “But, mither, mither,”’ interrupted a soft sweet voice, 

“the night is cauld and gusty, and the callant is weary al- 
ready; he might be lost on the muir before morning. 

‘* Better sae, than gie a seat in the chimley neuk to the 
viper that will pierce with cruel fangs the bosom o’ the kind 
fule that warmed it.’’ | 

“Hold thy peace, woman,”’ said the master of the house, 
calmly, “ and revile not the stranger. Knowest thou not 
the commandment, ‘ Use hospitality one to another without 
grudging, for thereby some have entertained angels unawares.’ 
Blood-guiltiness would be on our souls if the lad perished 
through our lack of pity.”’ | 

“It's nae that I mean ony ill to the chield,’’ muttered the 
aged woman ; ‘but its aye ‘ Haud ye’re clavers,’ ‘if the auld gie 
their opinion. Hegh, sirs, but the warld turns.a deaf ear to 
the weak, e’en though they ‘re wise may be.” 

use fear that my intrusion may put you to some inconveni- 
ence,’ said the guest courteously, seeing that his entrance 
had not been observed. “A crust of bread and a cup of 
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water will suffice for my supper ; and if you allow me to warm 
myself by your fire, and to ask for such refreshment, I will 
eo to the stable, for a trooper's best resting-place is by 

“Our poor hospitality is freely given if it was not freely 
offered,’’ said Angus. ‘‘ Wife,’’ he continued, turning to the 
young mother, “‘ lay the babe in its little bed, and hasten the 
preparing of the meal ; ’’ and as the visitor still desired to pass 
the night in the shed, rather than give any trouble, he added : 
‘*‘ Here, sweet Magdalen, aid me to make amends for our 
cold and scant welcome; for right sorry were I that he 
ae put shame on our backwardness by turning from our 

| 

‘It is brose time,’’ said Magdalen Hope; “and you will 
pleasure us, I trust, with your company attable. Yell no 
be for minding the havers of silly women, sir,’’ dutifully in- 
cluding herself in her mother’s inhospitable grumblings. 
*‘It’s no the fash we care for, but in these troublous times, 
it's no just ilka body ane would have within doors ; for douce 
honest people are ofttimes evil treated by fiery professors of 
both parties. But ye’ll no do us any harm, sir, I’m sure, 
so e’en.make yourself at hame,’’ and she drew a wooden stool 
to the fireside and begged their guest to be seated. 

** It is scarcely fair,’’ observed the visitant, as the prepara- 
tions for supper were quickly made, *‘ to ask you to entertain 
one of whose name and rank you are ignorant; butif you will © 
permit me to remain unknown, I shall esteem it a favour. In © 
return I will not press my inquiries too closely, though I fain _ 
would know whom I have to thank for this timely shelter.” 

“Gif ye tell us not your calling, why should ye speer for — 
ours demanded the old woman querulously. 

_‘ Whist, mither,”’ whispered her daughter, persuasively ; 
while Hope said smiling, ‘‘ You might learn our names at the 
next town you come to, so there would be little use in trying — 
to conceal them, were we inclined to do so ; my wife’s mother 
is the widow of that blessed man Davie Campbell, a devout 
servant of the Lord, who witnessed well for the truth, and 
was cut off in good old age by the minions of the bloody 
Earlshall. My wife Maidlin and I bear the name of Hope. | 
I am an unworthy preacher of the Gospel, but I pray that 
weak and sinful as the instrument may be, the Lord will give 
me fruit of my labours, and call some to Himself by my 
means. But see, the housewife has gotten the supper, let | 
us eat thereof with thankful hearts.” The table was frugally 
supplied. Porridge and kail-brose, flanked by the national 
dish, haggis or sheep's head boiled, made up the repast. 
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“Are ye gaun to eat ye’r parritch and never sae muckle 
as wait for the blessing?" exclaimed Dame Campbell, 
wrathfully, as the hungry stranger began his meal without 
the usual benediction. With much good humour he acknow- 
ledged his omission, and so edifying was his behaviour during 
the minister’s lengthened grace, that the stern covenanter 
was mollified, and the good-will of her daughter and son-in- 
law gained. | 

As the evening advanced, and the little party drew round 
the fire; the guest, either from confidence in his entertainers, 
or from the feeling that it was ungracious to retain his in- 
cognito, informed his simple-hearted hosts that he was a 
Borderer, Gilbertson by name ; that he had been in the king’s 
army, and had seen some service in foreign parts. Having 
returned to his native land he had journeyed northward, in 
search of some companions in arms. On his way he had 
encountered a party of the ultra-whigs, who on his refusal 
to join them had menaced him with speedy death; but 
having escaped from their hands he had ridden, he knew not 
whither, until night-fall, when he had happily discovered this 
asylum. Much of this information would have roused 
Mistress Campbell’s ire, had she not been quietly dozing in 
a roughly constructed elbow chair covered with a plaid; 
and as the seat of honour, appertaining to her in right of her 
advanced age. 

In return for his guest’s communicativeness, Angus Hope, 
throwing aside his habitual caution, related the history of 
his own not uneventful life. His tale was chiefly of the 
horrors of the intestine discord between religious bodies, of 
which Gilbertson appeared to have heard little, and he listened 
eagerly as the good preacher told of lofty deeds of heroism 
done by the persecuted covenanters ; of midnight gatherings 
on the hill sides and in all lonely places, and of the sufferings 
of the poor oppressed ones. Hope’s own share in these scenes 
had been, the listener inferred, somewhat important. He had 
followed Cameron, Balfour of Burley, and other distinguished 
leaders of the cause, until, convinced that their extreme views 
were almost unwarrantable, he had joined the more moderate 
Whigs, of whom David Campbell was the principal. On 
the death of this excellent man he had succeeded to his 
office; and though unpopular among those whose burning 
zeal led them to commit extravagances which he condemned, 
he had considerable power among those ef his own opinion, and 
his ability to restrain the turbulent spirits by whom he was 
surrounded was increased by the soothing and gentle influ- 
ence of his sweet wife Maidlin, who was beloved not only 
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for her own sake but as the daughter of the late pastor 


Campbell. 


In reply to Gilbertson’s questions respecting the proprietor 
of the neighbouring lands, Angus said that Heatherbrae, 
so they were called, formed a small part of the possessions 
of the young Laird Nigel Redburn of Earnslie and Gilberts- 

h, extensive estates in the west and south country. 

Heatherbrae ! exclaimed the traveller, * is this desolate 
region Heatherbrae? ”’ 

' “And what for suld it not be Heatherbrae?’’ asked the 
belligerent Dame Campbell, roused from her slumbers by Gil- 
bertson’s exlamation. 

ae: ‘is a barren spot,”’ he observed, with some embarrass- 
ment.” 

Ay, jin truth, ye well say sae,’ and how suld it be 
other than barren, when burn o’ Earnslie, the idle, thrift- 
less loon, wastes his substance in riotous a. at the king’s 


palace, instead of seeing to the protection and well-being 


o’his ain folk.” 
. “Nay, mother, make excuse for the poor tei,” remon- 
strated Hope, ‘‘he is compassed by divers temptations in the 
gay town ; it would go hard for rina itave the way of Ae 
fathers.”’ 

‘*All the waur for him, the oellen youth,”” cried the 
widow; ‘‘all the waur for him that his fathers went the 
wrang way before him. Auld Gilbert Redburn had s hand, 
folks say, in bringing back the king, and Cloughdonhaugh, — 


that he called Gilbertscleugh after his ain name, was ie 


him for his pains.” 

** Then the king is na sse ungrateful to his supporters as) 
some hae said,’’ remarked Magdalen. ‘ Per erhaps, sir,” she 
added to Gilbertson, “‘ ye hae been at the court ? , 

** Yes,” he answered, surprised, and then, as though wish- | 
ing to rettact the word he said ; “ some short stay, indeed, I 
have made in the city.” 

“Then ye hae seen our laird belike ?”” , 

“‘I know him well, I have seen him, rather—or to losp 
precisely to the truth, I should say that I have heard speak — 
of him,”’ stammered the traveller in great confusion. “In 
London follow-countrymen naturally seek each other ; 
difference in our stations of course prevented any cOm- — 
panionship between us, but I have noticed him in public, 
and have listened to what was told me of him.” | 

* And what do folks say ?’’ asked Hope. 

“That he is—in fact all I have heard is doubtless but idle 


-rumour—but he is, I should judge, of a better disposition 
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— than this good dame gives him credit for. He is moderate, 
willing that all should have and hold their own, and loth 
that force should be put on men’s consciences.”’ | 

Carnal self-seeking,’’ groaned Dame Campbell. | 

‘‘ You speak as though you knew him well, fair sir,’’ said 
Angus, with a scrutinizing glance which the stranger bore in 
silence, though he smiled when Magdalenexclaimed, *‘ He may 
come to a knowledge of the truth yet, for he is still young, 
sir, and bethink you that the king was his father’s freend, and 
auld ties are hard to break. Right glad am I to hear ye 
speak sae weel o’ him.”’ | 

Angus took his young wife’s hand in his own, and looked 
benignly on her. ‘* You ever speak up for the absent,’’ he 
said, and then added in a lower tone, “ faithfully have you 
followed the fortunes of your father’s friend, dear one.”’ | 

“You are my husband,’’ she replied, turning her fair face 
towards him with almost childlike love and confidence; and 
Hope returned her gaze with answering affection. a 

‘‘ It wears late, Master Gilbertson,’’ he said at length; ‘* we 
leave you here; these plaids, I hope, will be as soft a bed as 
the straw in yonder outhouse.’’ And so good nights were 
exchanged, and Hope and Magdalen, who took her infant in 
her arms, passed with Mistress Campbell into the inner 
rooms of the cottage. 

Gilbertson sat in the arm chair, musing over the fire, and 
tracing fancied figures in the ashes of the dying embers; 
until sleep fell on his weary eyelids, and the dawn was grey 
in the east, before he awoke. : 

Noiselessly opening the door of the house he went out 
into the close, and having looked into the shed to see how his 
horse was refreshed, he thoughtfully took his way up ths 
hill that he had descended the previous night. It was 
scarcely light enough for. him to distinguish distant objects 
when he stood again on the summit of the upland; but the 
slate-coloured clouds rolled away, and the autumn sun looked 
forth, gladdening the moor and sparkling on the burn, ere he 

Early as it still was, when he re-entered the cottage he 
found breakfast ready on the table, and received with be- 
coming deference the sharp rebuke of Dame Campbell for 
_ having been absent during the morning exercise. Angus and 
Maidlin greeted him kindly, and gave him needful directions 
about the way he wished to take; but when he would have 
offered them some recompense for the night's lodging, they 
firmly refused to take it. | | 

When the meal was finished, he led out Dreadnought, 
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and while Magdalen stroked his glossy coat, and her mother 
declaimed against the richness of the saddle-cloth, which 
though now the worse for wear, was covered with fine em- 
broidery, Angus gave the traveller some words of parting 
advice respecting the dangers of the way, accompanied with 
serious admonitions relating to higher matters. Then Gil- 
bertson mounted, and they bade him God speed. ‘If the 
day should ever come,”’ he said, ‘‘ when the fugitive to whom 
you have shown such hospitality may have an opportunity 
to repay you for your goodness to him, while he was yet 
unknown, believe me that your kindness shall not be for- 
- gotten. I have some interest with those in power, and per- 
chance, in time of need, this paper may be of service to you. 
Until then, do not open it; ’’ and he dropped a small packet 
into the hand of Angus, as he pressed it with a friendly 
The three stood at the little gate until their visitor had 
ridden slowly out of sight, and then they returned to the 
cottage ; marvelling what the paper might contain. aegis 


CARLA MEREX. 


THE FLOWER-LESSON. 


Wirn dark green leaves that glistened beneath the sunny ray, 
And flowers of deepened crimson upon each pendant spray, = 
A single fair exotic was reared in English soil; | 
And well its healthful beauty repaid the gardener'’s toil. 

Admiring glances rested upon a plant so rare; a eit 
Some praised its shining foliage, and some its petals fair; . | : 
And many asked the question, as all its charms they scanned, 
“ Whence came this lovely stranger to our far-distant land ? 


From some delightful climate where storm-clouds never rise, 
But streams of perfect sunshine light up the deep blue skies? 
When soft refreshing breezes rich fragrance with them bring; 
And Nature seems her treasures with lavish hand to fling?” 


Not from such summer regions this pretty traveller came ; 

A very different birthplace is that which it must claim; 

In dreary, cold Siberia, its native home is found, 

Where all looks bleak and barren, and snow-clad is the ground. 
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he! dneartng there de presence as stars that gem the night ; 
Hearts welcome in its advent with feelings of delight ; 
And draws not Hope glad lessons amidst that chilling scene, 


From this sweet weg that bi from out its bower of green? ‘ 


This life nomi gloomy, however full of cares, 
Some tokens of God's goodness and watchful kindness dhiared; 
Though dull and unauspicious our present path may seem, 


One flower, at least, to cheer us, amidst its waste will gleam. 


Yes, blessings are upspringing in every sterile spot ; 


And daily mercies cluster around each saddened lot ; 
‘Then weary exile, droop not, but through earth’s desert see 
In each fair bud of promise, that God remembers thee ! 


& 


Learn also that the virtues which grace this world of ours, 
Will frequently resemble Siberia’s hardy flowers ; 
Blooming in soils where nothing as we had thought would grow ; 


_ And seeming but the stronger for all the winds that blow. 


By human touch uncultured they thrive from day to day, 

Our unbelief reproving by all their bright array ; 

The coldest heart that beateth God’s smile can warm and bless, 
And make it bring forth richly the fruits of righteousness. 


Then as we hasten onwards to purer joys above, 

An ardent faith we'll cherish, and ever-trustful love; | 
Undaunted, though the prospect Siberian glooms may wear, 
Since flowers of hope and gladness are planted everywhere ! 


M. W. 
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THE BIBLE IN EVERY LAND. 
A YEAR'S WORK IN TURKEY. 


Tue issues of Scriptures from the Constantinople 
and Smyrna dépéts amount to 9300 copies, which, 
added to those of the first six months, make the un- 
agevemn large figure of 16,700 copies issued during 
854; more than were distributed the previous year 
by 9585 copies. To these might have been added 
607 copies more dis of by the Rev. A. Thomson 
and his Colporteur, but the note of which was handed 
in when the accounts were already made out, and will 
therefore appear in those of the present year; 80 
that actually 17,306 copies of the Scriptures were 
» disseminated in 1854. 
It is true, that of these large distributions of the 
Scriptures about 6220 New Testaments were given 
tuitously to English and French soldiers and 
failor, Italian sailors, German and Polish soldiers of 
the French army, and Russian prisoners; still the de- — 
mand for Scriptures in the different districts in Tur- 
key, where native Protestants augment daily, has 
been far greater than any previous year, N o less 
than 4700 copies were sent thither. : 
Independently of our own work, the American 
Bible Society has issued, during the past year, about 
1300 copies of the Scriptures. Thus, with what has 
been effected in this way by other Societies and pri- | 
_ Yate gentlemen, when taken into account with our 
considerable distributions, it will no doubt be found 
that upwards of 20,000 copies of the word of God 
were promulgated in Turkey in 1854. 
In consideration of this fact, a few remarks occur ; 
viz., that apart from the glorious work which the | 
Scriptures are effecting in these regions of Mahomet- 
anism, Judaism, and nominal superstitious Christt- 
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anity, by proclaiming pure Gospel truth far and wide, 
circumstances of a cruel nature are now rendering 
them subservient to thousands of our brave country- 
men in their manifold trials of privations, sickness, — 
and dying moments. 
. They are equally so to our devoted allies, the 
~French, who, similarly situated as our soldiers and 
sailors, gladly receive the word of God, which our 
Society tenders also to them, though in some few 
instances they are prevented from availing themselves 
of its blessed consolations by those who call them- 
selves their spiritual guides. 
This is not all: the word of God is given also to 
the Russian prisoners; and if we cannot talk their 
language to express our sympathy for their sufferings, 
from wounds, and sickness, and want of liberty, we 
can place a New Testament in their hands, which will 
os volumes of consolation to their distressed 
hearts. Many have received it with thankfulness, 
and some even with startling tears of gratitude ; for 
generally rough and uncivilized, they cannot 
but be touched with the conduct towards them of 
their generous enemies, who not only supply their 
wants and treat them kindly, but care also for their 
a welfare. Many, perhaps, may live to bless 
the day when they became prisoners to the English, 
without which they would never, most likely, have 
had the opportunity of knowing the Seriptures. To 
these poor prisoners have been given, up to this date, 
about 200 Russian Testaments. 


THIRST FOR LIVING WATER. 


The call on our dépét for Seriptures is increasing 
daily, so that on several occasions we could not meet 
the demands. The Rev. John Hayward, of the Church 
of England, wrote from Balaclava for 700 of these 
Bibles and 300 Testaments ; and the Rev. Mr. Camp- 
bell, of the Scottish Free Church, for 400 Bibles and 


§ 


tion of the Scriptures. 
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These gentlemen are both military 
a ins. | | | 

he Rev. Mr. Righter went to Balaclava for four — 
or five days, and, on his return, confirmed the report 
of the great demand for Bibles at the British camps 
in the Crimea. New Testaments are also wanted 


there, as many were lost at the battles of Alma and 


Inkermann. An order arrived at‘our dépét the other 
day, from the Rev. H. A. Taylor, mn chaplain, 
for fifty portable Bibles, and twenty-five Testaments, 
to be sent to him at Balaclava. | os a 

When the Rev. Mr. Righter left for the Crimea, 


he took, from our dépét, a small supply of Scriptures, — 4 


amongst which were a few English Bibles. He placed 
the whole in the hands of the Rev. Mr. Hayward, 
with the exception of two Bibles, which he put in 
his pocket when he quitted Balaclava to visit. the 
camp before Sebastopol. On his way thither he met 
a soldier who wanted a Bible very much, andhe — 
tendered him one, telling him to pay what he could 
afford for it. . The veteran immediately gave 3s. 6d. (it 
was one of those marked in our Report 1s.) ; but.on 


Mr. Righter telling him that was a great deal too 
much, he replied, “ Never mind, keep the j 
ier 


shall prize the book the more for it.”” A sick so 
— the other Bible, for which he paid 2s. and 
wo 


d not take back any of that sum... Mr. Sellar oe 


reports that the soldiers will pay for Bibles; and 
whilst we had any of the small ones, he found = 
chasers for them. The Committee of the Aumbary 
intend to send Mr. Sellar to the Crimea when they | 
receive a stock of English Bibles; not, however, for 4 
long time, for we have co-operators in our work there — 
amongst the military chaplains, some of whom, we are 
happy to say, are particularly devoted to the circula- 


SCRIPTURES READ BY TURKS. See | 
A circumstance occurred the other day which shows 
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that the Scriptures are more read by Turks than we > 

can possibly be aware of. A respectable Turk, accom-. 
panied by two servants, called at our depét for a Bible 
which a French general in the Sultan’s service had 
the day before selected. He spoke very good French ; 
and, whilst he examined the Bible, the Agent entered 
into conversation with him, when he suddenly looked 
him in the face and said, abruptly though seriously, 
“T am a Turk; nevertheless id continually read the 
Bible;’? he then turned round and departed. May 
there not be many such Turks? and are we not to 
hope that the word of God will be blessed for the 


good of their souls ?. | 
| INFLUENCE OF BIBLE TEACHING. 


- Our readers will be much pleased with the fol- 
lowing few particulars of the Jewish schools here. 
The Revs. Messrs. Thomas and Konig, of the Scottish 
Free Church, have two such schools; the one at the 
village of Haskoiii on the Golden Horn, the other at 
Galata, the principal commercial quarter of Constan- 
tinople, each having an aggregate attendance of 100 
boys and girls. They are mostly, if not entirely, of 
Polish and Italian Jewish parents, who are perfectly 
well aware that they are instructed in the tenets of the 
Christian faith, and read both in the Old and New Tes- 
taments ; and what is still more remarkable, a Cate- 
chism is taught, in which all the objections started 
by the Jews against Christ being the Messiah are 
refuted, both from the Old and New Testaments. 
Some of the parents set their face inst this, and 
took away their children from the schools, but sent 
them back soon after; and one of them asked a Cate- 
chism for himself. Some few days back the Revs. 
Messrs. Stern and Goldberg, and Mr. Cohen, of the 
_ Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews, 
opened a school at Balat, a quarter of the city also 
on the Golden Horn, and opposite to Haskoiti, which 
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children are. now. accom 


4 


‘ede applied the school; 90 that about.100 


These children are ‘taught out. of 


Psalter, the school being in its in- 
| fancy ; and, when. more. advanced, they will. be 


structed out of. the Old and New Testaments. They 
= ali belong to Spanish Jews, These are extraordinary lf 


tothe 


good men who for years have been iespond- : 


ZBALOUS COLPORTEURS. 


Societ has two zealous, good, ‘active | 
eurs in Messrs. Sellar and *Costabel, and their — 


= labours of love are blessed with encouraging success. 

= Mr. Sellar was so anxious to visit the camps at Bala. 9 

= Clava and Sebastopol, that, finding a free passage t oo 
| former place, he left for the Crimea, with a‘ box 

= jj. of New Testaments, to spend the Christmas holidays 

| amongst his countrymen, and endeavour to do them 


‘good. N otwithstanding the rebuffs Mr. Cos 
_ tabel “has to endure from the Sisters of Charity,and § 


prejudiced, jealous Popish priests, he goes always a 
and id without days of The 


Romanists are not always of the same opinion relative ff 
to the circulation of the Scriptures, as our readert wil @ 


= perceive from what we are going to state. Mr, Costabel : 


_ went on board of a French man- of-war, and requested 


oe _ the captain to permit him to distribute New Testa- || 
‘ments amongst his crew. That officer thanked him for 


his 


for men to read that book. Mr. Costabel, thinking 


be might object to the edition, scoured him that the | 
Testaments he offered were 


good intentions, but he saw no necessity whatever 2 


approved of by his 


 “O’est égal,”’ he replied and, thanking 


deck. From this 
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on ‘In another man-of-war the commander+ 


referred him ‘to the chaplain; who of courée set his 


against: his pious work, and told him that the 
‘Seriptures oaght not to be circulated but in ‘the 


tong 


without distinction.. "When 


ee bel, however, insisted “visiting the Pro- 
 testant crew, and’ givin passe the Scriptures, and 


the hold for followed bythe 


ue; as if that was of any use to the sailors. — Ee. 


chaplain; who was tellin ‘the time that'there 
Protestants on board. This, however; proved 
; for Mr. Oostabel found several sailors: 

ate persuasion, who were very glad to have Testa- _ 


ments... One of the sailors put out his hand for a 


Testament, when the cha aaying that 


he was a Roman Catho 


chaplain, “you. have always ‘been such.” . “That is 


 @that?’’ said the sailor. Because,” ‘replied the 


Iam now.” In, another shipof warthechap, 
lain, himself gave immediate permission to Mr.Qos- 


tabel to distribute the deg 4, to all on board, 


§ this he had just arrived at our dép6t for a. fresh supply 


if fow cack ago we had @ letter from the Colp 


Costahel related 


had sent into Bulgaria, informing us that he had 
_ reached the town of olisgri, and had sold up to that — 


time 260 Bulgarian New Testaments, begging us to 


send him Servian and Greek Scriptures, which we | 


have done. “He has our orders to proceed to Rustzuk, 
“8 there to meet about 1000 copies of our new edition Bee 
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FACTS FROM THE MAYNOOTH REPORT. 


[Te following facts are taken from the two volumes 
of the “ Report of the Maynooth Commissioners, ” lately 
presented to Parliament. It was very unlikely that 
the conductors of this college should allow much to be 
known, but what little has been discovered forms a 
strong argument against Protestant Endowments of 
Popery.—Ep. | 

I. The plea of poverty urged for the endowment is _ 
unsustained. “Sir R. Peel asserts that three students | 
were necessitated to sleep in a bed. The moment two 
students are found in one bed, they are ipso facto ex-. 
pelled. But the falsehood was suffered to run through 
the land uncontradicted, because it served a purpose.” 

Students paid £2659 5s. 6d. annually for their 


‘board before the endowment. Since then “ public 


funds are almost exclusively employed.” 

II. The incomes of the superiors and professors 
have in some cases been doubled, and in some trebled, 
by the endowment of 1845. Thus the president 1s 
advanced from £316 to £594 12s. ; the vice-president 
from £112 to £326 12s. 8d.; the Dunboyne professor 
from £112 to £3808 12s. 8d.; the senior dean from 
£112 to £264 12s. 8d.; and all the others have ex- 
perienced a similar happy effect from the Act of 1849. 

A high premium is paid to the students. Twenty 
students on the Dunboyne establishment receive from 
the endowment £40 a-year each, and two hundred and 
way students receive £20 a-year each, pocket-money. 

ut notwithstanding this vast increase of pay, the 
commissioners report the discipline of the nollacs de- 
fective ; the studies a mere system of cramming ; and 
the text-books in many parts unsuited to this country. 

III. The oath of allegiance is evaded by many of 
the students, some feigning sickness, some repeating 
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the words improperly, and others exercising 4 mental 
reservation ; and all treat it lightly. 

IV. By statute, which ought to be read twice a- 
year, the Professor of Dogmatic Theology is required 
“ STRENUOUSLY TO EXERT HIMSELF TO IMPRESS ON 
HIS CLASS THAT THE ALLEGIANCE WHICH THEY OWE 
To THE Royan Masesty CANNOT BE RELAXED OR AN- 
NULLED BY ANY POWER OR AUTHORITY WHATEVER.” 

A student declares he never heard of this statute 
till it was mentioned by the commissioners; and a 
professor states that it was never enforced while he 
was a student, nor did he ever enforce it himself after 
he became a professor. i 

The money is paid, but loyalty is not taught. Even 
the commissioners can only asi the negative state- 
ment—“ We have no reason to believe that there has 
been any disloyalty in the teaching of the college.” 

V. One of the professors asserts that the priests 
who took a violent part in politics of late years were 
not educated at Maynooth. Butit has been found, on 
examination, that almost all the priests whose violence 
at the last election was baste by the public press, 
were Maynooth men. 

VI. Priests, who are styled “ THE OFFICERS OF 
THE Pope,” are justified by some of the professors in 
employing their spiritual power or influence to compel 
voters at elections to follow their injunctions, under 
the plea that the exercise of the vote in a certain way 
may be sin, and it is the duty of the priest to prevent 
sin in his people! 

VIl. Ma nooth, intended exclusively for Ireland, 
has furnished Romanist Archbishops to Calcutta, Ma- 

dras, Hyderabad, Trinidad, and Adelaide ; twenty-four 
missionary priests to Great Britain, whose numbers 
are constantly increasing ; and many to the colonies. 

VIII. The laws of the Romish church, as to perse- 
cuting heretics and keeping no faith with them, are 
attempted to be explained away by a definition of the 
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word heretic, but the definition is such, that when 
Romanists are in power, any Protestant whatsoever 
might be treated as our fathers were in the days of — 
Queen Mary. 

Definition : “ Heresy is a voluntary and pertinacious 
error against any truth of faith, proposed by the © 
church, in a person who professes haneits Christian.” 

IX. The teaching under the Seventh Command- 
ment is acknowledged to be so bad, that it is put off — 
to the longest possible period, and even then many of — 
the students find themselves compelled to read it on 
their knees in the chapel, if even by this means a 
may resist its defiling tendency. Questions whic 
students only dare to read under compulsion, priests 
are to ask in the confessional ! 

Neither the teaching of the text-books, on questions 
of moral theology, nor of the professors, is said to be 
of any authority. The public, therefore, cannot judge 
of what the teaching at Maynooth may be next year 
from what it is said to have been in the past. The 
banishment of Bailly as a text-book, because of his 
unacceptability at the court of Rome, indicates a de- 
termination to teach in full accordance with the re- 
quirements of the Papal See. 


THE PRIZE ENIGMA. 
[For the best Solution of this Enigma a Prize of OnE GuINRA 
will be awarded.—Epb. 

From an orchard of fruit that in Paradise grew, 
We '’ve selected a specimen, lovely to see, 

And delicious to taste ; nothing doubting that you 
With this our opinion will shortly agree. 

But, first you must find out the name of this fruit, — 
And then you'll confess 

That an excellent prizz doth reward your pursuit, 


So, reader, pray guess. 


I. 
‘Tis my very sad fate, that wherever I go, 
War is sure to break out; but whether or no 
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I really intended so evil a thing, 

May sometimes be doubted. I carry a sting 

At the end of my tail; and my venomous breath, 
To the good and the simple, is, frequently, death. 


II, 


I don’t weigh an ounce, either living or dead, 
Yet sometimes, philosophers say, 
Many pounds I’m considered to weigh. 

To believe these wise men I think you ll be led. 


III, 


Warriors, fierce warriors in battle array, 

Ethiopians, we hasten our triumphs to win ; 
No armies of Europe our onset could stay, 

And the slaughter is fearful where once we begin. 
Bright red are our garments, sharp-pointed our spears, 
In republican freedom our army appears. 

Like a whirlwind of fury we hasten along: 

Over numerous miles, say our bards in their song, 

Extendeth our line. When the day is far spent, 

From the horrors of war for a while we relent; 

Our warriors fatigued with the battle and tramp, 

Under brushwood and hedges will set up their camp. 

. Scourge of angry gods,” some one calls us, yet we 

~ More for mercy than wrath are intended to be. 


IV. 


Entombed in me, this is the way to live ; 
Only to those I bury, life I give. 
A nation’s blessing I am rightly styled; ' 
Yet can my nature change, 
And then, where’er I range, 
Hideous and loathsome, outcast and defiled, 
My friends regard me as a fatal curse, 
_ Though one imagined that there might be worse. 


When darkness spread her pall 
In superstition’s hall ; 

When death beyond recall 
Seemed to have ended all ; 
Although my strength was small, 
Nought could my love appal. 


| 
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VI. 


If you count our family, 

In order I am number three ; | 
But if you count as God has done, 
In order I am number one. 


Vil. 


Man calls me his chief glory, 
Yet some ancient story 
Tells how once through me 
Man was humbled and brought sorely low, 
And in this humility must go, : 
Till there’s no more sea. : 


Vill. 


Black is my face, but not black is my heart, 
I’ve acted the true Samaritan’s part, 

The wrath of a king I have ventured to brave, 
That I might accomplish a mission to save. 


1X. 


My father dies upon the mountain’s brow ; 
Mark ! our brave captain sees that he is dead ; 
He strips the gorgeous robes that clothe him now, 
Puts them on me, and hails my rule instead ! 


X, 


Of a prince a faithful companion was I, 
When forced from the home of his fathers to fly ; 
_I followed behind, 
Or went just in front, 
To bear danger’s brunt. 
Unyieldingly kind, 
I spoke not a word when he struck to the ground 
The only companion his solitude found. 


_ Here, reader, are ten, 


Whether things, whether men, 

Their names to guess we task you, 

When that is done we ask you 

From each of them a portion small to steal ; 


Next, these ten particles in rightful friendship blend ; 


Our rich, ripe fruit will then itself reveal ; 
And we, we reader, heartily commend. 
56 
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SUBJECT OF THE PRIZE STORY. 


A Taiz oF THE WaLDENSES—bringing out prominently 
the blind and persecuting zeal of the Roman church, the 
meek endurance of confessors of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
and the dauntless heroism of the defenders of the valleys. 
The writer should, however, take pains to show that the 
wrath of man worketh out the righteousness of God, and 
that the true strength of Protestantism lies not in a call to 
arms, but in the indestructibility of its faith, founded as it is 


upon the rock. 

For the best Story Five Guinzas will be given, and for 
the best solution of the Enigmas, ONE GuiInEa. The manv- 
script to be transmitted to the Publisher of the Magazine, 
by the 1st of November next. The length of the Tale should 
not exceed twenty pages of the small type used in the 
Youth’s Magazine. r 

We trust that our young friends will be encouraged by 


this announcement to exercise their literary ability in the 


illustration of a portion of history so deeply interesting as 
the persecution of the Waldenses, and that we shall be 
cheered in our own labours by receiving many specimens of 
sanctified thought and feeling from their pens. 


We hope to announce the names of the Adjudicators in | 


our next number. : 
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H. FP. and H. M. W.—Your contribution arrived too late for this number. 

FP. A.—We have sent you an answer. 7 
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THE ABBEY OF TEWKESBURY. 
THE WARS OF THE ROSES. aie 

VERY war has its cry,—every battle has its name, 
and thus one of the most sanguinary of those 
series of conflicts, known by the name of civil 
wars, is styled the War of the Roses. Eve 


reader of these pages is aware of the history of this 
protracted quarrel, in which the combatants were 


the nobles and retainers of the houses of York and 
Lancaster. 


In 1471, the White Rose of York was opposed on 
Barnet Common by the Red Rose of Lancaster, when 
forty thousand Englishmen prepared to draw the 


_ sword and bend the bow against each other. During 


this battle, which raged from ten to four o’clock, a 


- thick mist rose from the ground, raised, it was then 
_ superstitiously believed, by Friar Bungay, a magician, 


who attended the fortunes of King Edward. That day 
every noble on the side of Warwick was slain, and 
the Vorkists were the victors. But while the shout 
of triumph was upraised there landed unexpectedly at 
Plymouth, Margaret of Anjou, with her son, Prince 
Bdward, and some French auxiliaries, and thus the 


a oP again renewed. ‘The intention of the 


queen was to join the Earl of Pembroke in Wales, 


- but the hatred of the common people to the French 


led them to obstruct her progress; and being unable 
to cross the Severn, the king, with his brothers, Glou- 
cester and Clarence, came up and attacked her on the 
left bank, near Tewkesbury. 


Q 
i 
| 
, here is a field, now pointed out to every stranger 
as the “ Bloody Meadow,” still retaining the name it 
acquired after the “great last fight;’’ for here the 
rivalry of hostile kinsmen fou end. It was the 
last time “the Roses’’ me 
3 
On 
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There is also a field on a range of elevated ground, 
called the Home Hill, where once the castle stood, 
and upon this is a field, which has immemorially been 
called “ Margaret’s Camp.’ Adjoining this is a close, 
called to this day “ Red Piece,” and another “ Red 
Close,” showing how momentous and sanguinary the 
conflict which raged upon that memorable day. 

It was to this spot the queen’s little band came 
when joined by the Duke of Somerset ; they 

‘* with joy espied 
Fair Tewkesbury’s hoary towers, at last 
Reflected in Sabrina’s tide.”’ 

Here Margaret rode through the ranks, encouraging 
the soldiers, and leading the attack; and it was here 
that her ill-fated son, the Prince of Wales—the battle 
being over—was brought a prisoner before the king. 
“ What brought you here?’ cried the ungenerous 
Edward. “ My father’s crown and mine own inhe- 
ritance,”’ replied the spirited youth ; words that were 
scarcely uttered before the speaker was struck down 
by his royal murderer. | 

Somerset and other nobles took sanctuary in the 
church, but Edward, forgetting that a respect to this 
ancient right, by the people of London, tied snensenil 
to him a wife, and a son born in Westminster Abbey, 
broke into the church sword in hand; and the fugi- 
tives, though screened by the priests for a time, were 
dragged from the altar and beheaded. 

Queen Margaret, who, in the “ begynning of her 
tyme lyved like a queene, in the middle ruled like an 
empresse, and in the ende was vexed with trouble, 
never quyet nor in peace,’—went hence, a heart- 
stricken mother, to pine out her extreme age in 
languishing, mourning, and continual sorrow. 

The foundation of this abbey takes precedence ot 
most others in the kingdom, and dates from the first 
fifteen years of the eighth century. Two brothers of 
the names of Odo and Dodo endowed the monastery, 
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which was afterwards rebuilt by one Fitz-Hamon, at 
the death of the Conqueror. To his memory a tomb 
was erected, 1397, enclosed in a richly-carved chapel, 
and here every day a mass was said for the soul of 
Robert Fitz-Hamon and Sybil his wife. In the 
centre of the chancel lies William, Earl of Pembroke, 
who was a great benefactor, and all around his suc- 
cessors—the De Clares. One of these is recorded to 
have kept Christmas in right royal style here, with 
sixty knights in waiting. At his death his body 
was divided into three portions. Part was interred 
in Canterbury, part in Tunbridge, and the rest in the 
abbey of Tewkesbury, amidst great pomp. The tomb © 
was embellished with gold and precious stones, with 
an effigy in silver of the sword and golden spurs 
which he had worn in battle. These tombs are all 
more or less visible from the same point, and the coup 
d 18 very impressive. 

Let the visitor to Cheltenham and Gloucester visit 
this spot, and meditate these bygone histories. The 
upturned relics of the battle-field, and the stories of 
sanctuary, will remind of vanquished hopes and 
broken hearts, will teach lessons of wisdom, and tell 
the worth of peace; while the magnificent style of its 
architecture, the number and richness of its shrines, 
and the elegance of design and beauty of the whole 
structure, will amply repay those who wander in the 
precincts, or surmount the lofty towers of this noble 
abbey. | 

‘‘ And if this sacred temple, fallen and gone, 

Ye fain would view as once it shone, 

Pace ye with reverend step, I pray, 

The moss-grown and forgotten way ; 
While murmurs low the fitful wind, 
Winning to peace the meeken’d mind ; 
And evening, in her solemn stole, 

With stillness o’er those woods afar, 


Leads in blue shade her bright’ning star, 
As spreads the slow gloom from the pole.” 


F. 8. A. 
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THE CUMBERERS. 


CONCLUSION, 


Wuitst penning these records of a few weeks in the life 
of a Cumberer, I have often thought how much easier it is 


- to write fiction well, than reality. 


In fiction, poetical justice is always done; in real life the 
justice is done, but it 1s not always apparent. 

The guilty suffer secret remorse, the ill-tempered lose the 
love of their friends, the untruthful are distrusted ; but these 
punishments, and many such, are not laid bare to the eyes of 
others ; if they were, man would so far take upon himself to 
be the judge, that he would think himself justified in adding 
the punishment of his own neglect or contempt more openly. 
I proceed to the conclusion of my narrative. 

The four sisters went out to return the calls of condolence 
that had been paid them. 

I was at home, writing letters, when Mrs. Blount was 
announced, and on entering, she told me she was come to 
take leave, for she must go home to receive some friends, 
who, not being aware of her absence, had written to say 
that they were coming to stay with her at her house. 

She had brought her little daughter with her, and was 
trying hard to make her say, she was sorry not to see me 
any more, when Amelia and Bessie came in. 

She told Amelia of her intended return, and I saw that 
her manner of so doing gave a great deal of annoyance. Mrs. 
Blount was warm-hearted, and kind to those whom she 
loved; but she was sudden in taking both likes and dis- 
likes, and she took a liking without sufficient cause, and did 
not disguise her change of opinion, when she had ceased to 
care for the object of her preference. Amelia perceived that 
Mrs. Blount no longer loved her; but she had not been told 
why, and no doubt set the change down in her mind to mere 
caprice. 

‘So, you are not sorry that you are going away from 
Mentoria,”” said Mrs. Blount to her child. ‘Oh, I'm 
ashamed of you !—do say you are sorry !”’ 

“But 1 want to see Spot and Die,’’ pleaded the little 
creature ; ‘‘ and I want to play with Nell’s puppies.”’ 

“Ah! you are your father’s own daughter; dogs and 
horses are the delight of your heart. Would you believe 
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it, my dear, Spot and Die are our two old bay carriage- 
horses?’ 

‘‘T haven't any pups here,” proceeded the child ; *‘ I've got 
nothing but crabs to play with, and they pinch my fingers.’ 

‘But Mentoria cut you out such pretty things with her 
scissors; such a number of ducks, and geese, and parrots, 
with cherries in their beaks, and you don’t love her? Oh, 
fie! I think you had better give her back all those pretty 
things.’’ 

‘‘No, I shan’t!’’ said the little creature. ‘‘I do love her 
A LITTLE 

‘* Well, kiss her, then, and kiss Amelia, and Miss Bessie 
Perkins, for mamma must go.’’ 

The little one rose with alacrity from the woolly mat on 
which she had been seated, and presented her rosy face to 
each of us in turn; then her mamma did the same and 
departed, Amelia’s deep disappointment was evident ; there 
had been no distinguishing preference shown to her, no 
sorrow at parting, none of the warmth of the first meeting, 
and no hint that she should hope soon to receive her as a 
guest, 

I could not but wish that it had been otherwise, and as I 
sat, with a book in my hand, I stole a glance now and then 
at Amelia, who, flushed ond angry, was no doubt wondering 
what could be the cause of the change, and why Mrs. Blount 
had not followed up a hint which she had given, more than 
once in my presence, to the effect, that she hoped Amelia 
would soon be well acquainted: with her house and neigh- 
bourhood, Amelia at length took up her parasol, and went 
up stairs, saying, when Bessie observed that she thought 
Mrs. Blount had taken rather a cool leaving of her friend, 
‘‘Oh, no doubt I shall hear from her soon, when she is 
removed from the influence of the person who has made her 
dislike me!"’ I felt my cheeks blush high, though not with 
the sense of detected guilt; and, though I appeared to be 
reading with great diligence, not a sentence impressed itself 
on my mind, 

Sarah shortly came in. She and Bessie went up stairs, 
returned again, and were seated at work, before I could 
recall myself from the brown study in which I was indulging. 

At length Mrs. Blount’s name was mentioned, and my 
attention was instantly arrested. ‘She took a very cool 
leave of Amelia,’’ repeated Bessie, ‘‘and never hinted at 
asking her to stay with her, which Amelia always said she 
meant to do; perhaps she will some other time. 

She mever will !"’ said Sarah. 
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** How do you know ?”’ asked Bessie, surprised. 

“TI found it out the other day,” said Sarah, with a sigh, 
““when I went out with Amelia, Mrs. Blount, and Miss 

I could not help breaking into the conversation, by saying-— 

‘‘ And with which of us three were you displeased on the 
occasion, Miss Sarah >’’ 

Sarah made no answer, and Bessie said, with some re- 
sentment— 

‘* Well, I’m sorry if Amelia has been deprived of a friend. 
And, besides, in a family, what is an advantage to one is an 
advantage to all.”” 

“* My dear,” said Sarah, ‘if you think Miss T—— had any- 
thing to do with it, I believe you are mistaken. My dear 
Miss T ——, you asked which of you 1 was angry with ; I was 
not angry with any, but I was sorry for all.. I was sorry 
for Mrs. Blount, that she had the bad taste to ridicule Amelia 
before me, and the want of sense to suppose I did not see 
what she meant, and I was sorry for you, because you were 
so much out of countenance, and I need hardly say I was 
sorry for Amelia, for I see what I never thought before, that 
other people see her faults as plainly, or more so, than her 
own family do. I had no right to be angry; but Iownl 
had hoped that Mrs. Blount would be a friend to her.”’ 

At this moment Amelia came in, and the conversation 
about her ceased. She was not in a good humour, it was 
scarcely to be expected that she should be, and she shortly 
showed it by speaking very unpleasantly to her elder sister 
about the crape tucks of her dress. 

“I told you,” said Sarah, “that you ought not to sit 
about on the sand in your new mourning; crape will not 
— sea-air; you should wear your common gown on the 
shore. 

“And I told you,”’ returned Amelia, “that if you would 
persist in making our common gowns yourself, and making 
them of that inferior material, we should be obliged to wear 
our best.”’ 

“*T am not obliged to wear mine, my dear,’’ said Sarah, 
with a sigh, and) my mourning ought to be as deep and as 
good as yours,”’ 

‘* Mourning ought to be handsome !”” proceeded Amelia. 

‘*My dear,”’ said Sarah, ‘it ought to be such as the 
mourners can afford to buy.”’ 

Amelia was too much out of temper to consider her sister’s 
feelings, and she answered contemptuously, ‘‘ That the feel- 
ings of the mourners could not be very keen, if they could stop 
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to consider every shilling at such a time. Their grief must 
be very moderate, if they could not leave such things as that 
to dressmakers; but must needs be measuring and trimming 
old bonnets, and turning skirts, directly that the funeral was 
over,” and then being thoroughly excited, she burst into a 
passion of angry tears, and exclaimed, that “if it had been 
dear Annie that was in mourning for one of them, she was sure 
she would not have considered the expense of every yard of 
crape ;’’ going on to lament her loss, and declare that she 
was always kind and affectionate, she always understood 
other people’s feelings, till I thought I ~— to get up and 
leave the room, which I did, though I could not help 
marvelling that Amelia did not remember in this panegyric, 
that every word she said, was a reproach to herself for being 
such a contrast to the sister whom she had lost. 

In the quiet of my own room, the sermon before spoken 
of recurred to my mind; with certain salutary fears lest, in 
judging Amelia, I should condemn myself. Its peculiarity 
had been its eminently practical nature, and from it I had 
first learned the true position, both in the natural world, 
and in the spiritual vineyard, of a Cumberer; from it had 
also learned to notice, that it is both natural and inevitable, 
that those who have no settled occupation themselves, should 
be those most prone to find fault with the work of others. 

But my acquaintance with Miss Amelia Perkins was 
drawing to its close. On coming down I found her in high 
good humour, discussing with her sisters about certain boxes, 
and about going out to make some purchases. She had 
received a letter, by the afternoon’s post, inviting her to go 
and spend a month with her cousin at York. I heard some 
regret expressed by the sisters that it should be such an 
expensive journey; but they agreed that Amelia should go, | 
as the younger sisters had some expectations from this 
cousin; and as Amelia was bent on a visit, she said she 
wanted something to recruit her spirits, after the sad scenes 
she had just gone through. 

So, the purchases were made, and the boxes were packed, 
and for two days;every one was occupied about Amelia : 
the servants in getting up her laces, and ironing her various 
possessions ; Miss Sarah in working, and Miss Perkins in 
collecting her things together, and supplying deticiencies. 

So at length every thing was ready. The boxes packed— 
the fly at the door—the farewell kisses given. Amelia drove 
away, and after that— What after that? Why we were much 
more at ease than we had been hitherto. __, 

People did their work; they did not find fault with the 
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waiting, but said it was 
out the sdap required, and also cu 
which the children were to have that 
Your daughter is seid the visitor “as 
she does not help you. iy 
no, replied the foolish woman «but she 
doesn't like out to walk much, and that makes her look 
pale ; and since I sent her to boarding-school she can’t bear 
then informed the mistress that she had brought 
some tea for her old pensioner. 
Thank you; ma'am,” said the thiatress, take Up 10 
her soon; ‘for I shall have to go up to give out some things 
from the linen-press. T have a deal of running up and-down 


stairs.” 

“Surely your: daughter could save some of the trouble;’” 
said the visitor surprised, and held packet of tea towards 
the gitl,-who rose so slowly and reluctantly to take it that the 
mothér ‘said, “ Oh, ma'am, engage that: old: Bet shall 

” replied the lady ; the perhaps, 

her conduct uct was not approved, left | 


their dinner.’ 


vant,’” replied the mistress blushing. 
'‘* Not-when her own mother does it, and it is her mother’s 
duty to do it? Surely your daughter does not think herself 
su to ‘you? because if she does, she is very much mis- 
taken,” said ‘the visitor. 

“Phe ‘mother blushed again for her untidy, vulgar-looking 
child, and said, ‘* Why, ma’am, when she goes to school she 
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day, mayhap; but though she’s a good girl enough in some 
things, I don’t deny that she has faults, and it’s one of them 
not to mind me; and as to the curl papers, ma’am, her hair 
curls so badly, that if she didn’t keep it up in them till after- 
noon, when she goes out of doors, it would be straight.” 

‘‘Tf I were her mother,”’ said the lady, ‘‘ she should never 
wear curl papers before me. If her hair did not curl, she 
should wear it plain.”’ 

“She would look a deal better if she would,’’ said the 
weak mother ; ‘‘and so I often tell her.”’ ‘ 

“And I hope you will excuse my saying,’’ proceeded the 
visitor, ‘‘that she would also look a great deal better tidily 
dressed, and cheerfully helping in either kitchen or laundry, 
than playing here on the piano in such a discreditable state of 
untidy neglect.”’ 

‘“*What you say is very right, ma’am,’’ said the mistress ; 
‘but you see young girls get such notions out of the books 
they read from those circulating librariés—they read about 
fine ladies, and they want to be ladies too, and sit doing 
nothing.”’ 

“If you do not use your authority to prevent her reading 
all the trash of a circulating library, I am afraid she is not 
likely to be any comfort to you,” said the guest. 

The mistress looked grave, and said she had not read any 
of those novels herself; but she had heard say that they were 
not all good for girls to read; though, as_her daughter was 
soon going back to school, it did not so much matter; and, 
no ey when she was grown up she would be a very differ- 
ent girl, 

‘* Finding that what I said made no impression,” said my 
friend, ‘‘I then left the workhouse; but often when in after 
years I returned to it to read with, or bring some little com- 
fort to the old women, I saw that weak, but fond, unselfish 
mother toiling up and down stairs, and spending her strength 
im the vain attempt to fulfil more duties than could be pro- 
perly performed by a single individual, my heart ached for 
her, though I could not but feel that she had encouraged, 
indulgence, those faults in her daughter’s character whic 
should have been most strenuously combated.”’ 

The girl grew up idle, useless, vain, and selfish ; the mother 
worked for both as long as her strength permitted; when it 
failed, she petitioned the poor-law guardians to give the 
place to her daughter, but they declined, on the ground of 
her utter incompetence, and the consequence was she had to 
go to service, while her mother, being respected as a hard- 
working and honest woman, got a place in an Almshouse, and 
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then lamented, when too late, that she had brought up her 
daughter to cumber instead of to cultivate the ground. 

And now I will venture to add a few words to those who 
are at present, or who are in danger of becoming, Cumberers ; 
and as no one will admit that she is no use, benefit, or help 
to any one, and that if she should die no one would be the 
worse off by the value of those household charities, those do- 
mestic duties, or those acts of kindness which were received 
from her; it will be desirable not to judge so much by actions 
in trying to discover the truth, as by motives. 

How beautiful is that saying of Holy Writ, ‘‘ The desire of 
a man is his kindness!’’ Is it then our habitual state of mind 
to be wholly occupied with our own plans, our own advan- 
tages, our own pursuits, or do we constantly devise plans by 
which we can add to the comfort of others? Is self our 
motive, are we self-seekers, self-sparers, self-justifiers, or are 
we considerate and observant for others ? 

We must not only consider whether what we do is a 
pleasure in some instances, but whether we design it to be a 
pleasure to our families. | 

Thus I once heard a lady, who was a noble instance of a 
Cumberer, say, ‘‘ It is very unjust your saying that I don’t 
do anything to help in the house, or to amuse the family; 
there 's my music.”’ ‘* Yes,’’ replied the sister-in-law, to whom 
the remark had been addressed, ‘* but though you do play 
beautifully, and thus often Aappen to amuse us, yet you 
dan’t play for our benefit or pleasure, but you own if it were 
unpleasant to you. to play you would not do it, for you very 
often play when it is very unpleasant fo us, and at very incon- 
venient times, and I cannot but think your happening to be 
fond of music, and thus happening to amuse us, does not 
prove what I said to be incorrect, that you seldom do any- 
thing which you design to be useful or agreeable, and I wish 
it was otherwise.” 

And now I will add to this little paper the last news I 
heard concerning Amelia. She inherited a handsome for- 
tune from the old relative whom she went to visit, and she 
we shortly married, but having quarrelled with her sisters, 
and thus lost her best counsellors, she and her husband soon 
contrived to spend all that portion of the property which was 
in their own power, and being always in debt, through care- 
lessness and mismanagement, together with a selfish dislike 
to trouble, which she had indulged in her girlhood, they 
were at length obliged to apply to their eldest sister to 
lend them what assistance might be in her power. This 
excellent woman did so, by taking their two eldest children 
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to live with her for a certain period. While they let their 
house, dismissed their servants, and went to live for a year 
or two at Boulogne, to retrench and if possible practise such 
economy as should enable them to return to their native 
country. 

Here for want of a more satisfactory termination must end 
the records of a Cumberer. 


ORRIS. 


SITTING AT CHRIST’S FEET. 


RY ANNA MENNELL. 


It would help very much to simplify our idea of 
religion if we were to picture it to ourselves as the 
sitting at Christ’s feet, that we might hear his Word 
and learn of Him. You wish, perhaps, dear reader, 
to be a Christian, but you hardly know how to begin ; 
it seems to you so mysterious and difficult an affair. 
You are puzzled about the nature of faith, and the 
consciousness of a spiritual change ; and your clearest 
notion of discipleship to the Saviour is that it m- — 
volves the giving up a great many pleasant habits, 
and the doing a great many di able things. 

Now just dismiss all these thoughts from your 
mind, and fixing your gaze upon the quiet, confiding, 
contemplative Mary of Bethany, ask yourself whether 
you are willing to take your seat beside her, and to 
be taught by that gentle and gracious Saviour, of 
whom even his enemies affirmed, “ Never man spake 
hike this man.’’ For if you are ready to receive and 
follow out his loving instructions, He is ready to 
enrol you among the number of his disciples and to 
confer upon you all the blessings with which He 
enriches them. Can anything be easier or more 
attractive than this ? should prevent you 
vo once taking your happy position at Christ’s 

eet 

But what does sitting at the feet of Jesus, and 
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hearing his Word a at P It implies, first, a listening 
attitude. Our minds must be turned towards the 
Saviour. Our thoughts must be concentrated on 
Him. When He speaks to us, all other voices must 
be hushed, and all other subjects banished from our 
consideration. He must have our fixed and reverent 
attention. And this is one reason, the first reason, 
why so many are ignorant of the great salvation, and 
uninterested in it. They are so busy about worldly 
matters, so thoroughly engrossed with the pursuits in 
which they are engaged, that they have not time to 
sit down at Christ’s feet ; they are too much occupied 
to listen to Him. A devoted missionary was once 
conversing with the captain of a whale-ship on the 
great importance of nlialon and the worth of the 
soul, when he broke out most abruptly and said, “ It 
is of no use, Mr. Bertram, your conversation will 
have no effect ; no, sir, no effect whatever. I cannot 
hear or understand you. I know nothing of your 
subject. I have been out twenty-one months, sir, 
looking for whales, nothing but whales. I have been 
ploughing the mighty deep in search of whales, and, 
sir, 1 am bound to have a whale. And now, if you 
could look into my heart you would see nothing dbué a 
whale there!’’ The confession was given with the 
frankness of a sailor; it was honest, it was true. 
Whatever it be that absorbs us, apart from Christ, 
and is made an idol in the heart, prevents, while it is 
there, the possibility of attending to Him, lovin 
lim, obeying Him. It may be an object of the lan 
or of the sea, a Leviathan of ambition, riches, care 
and anxiety, or the brook-trout among green pas- 
tures ; whatever it be that the heart is set upon, apart 
from Christ, that is the strong man armed in full 
possession. 

Dear reader, give up everything that would hinder 
you from hearing the voice of Christ! Let not the 
tumult of the world around you, nor the restlessness 
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great thing, you must e some labo- 
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e stands at the 
a ng the "River of Life; and, looki 
oi Sg any man thirst let him come unto 
water.of life freely.’ Dear reader, will you sit. at 
Obrist’s feet, and hear his words ? 
umply teachable disposition, There must be 
mm anak receive instruction from Him. We are 
not. to. preseribe, but learn; not to cavil, but to 
believe ; not to find fault, but. to listen. Pride must 


pre way to docility, and prejudice must be exchanged 
even a Saviour’s words will do us 


or 
BP BROW Dr. Taylor, of Norwich, once said to Mr, 
wton,. Sir, 1 have. collated every word in the 
Hebrew. Scriptures. seventeen times, and it is v 
grange if the doctrine of atonement, which you hold 
hould not haye been found by me.” Mr. Newton 
“1 am not rised at this: I once went to 
my candle with, the extinguisher on. it. Preju- 
dices from education, learning, ete., often form an ex- 
tinguisher, It is not enough that you bring the 
you. must remove the extinguisher.” And 
the late. Dr, Gordon, 
ingly confessed, religion for 
by reason, and I could not get it, and I have fo 
ming. alittle child. That is the secret. I 


and but I found no 
till I came to the 


ived .it..as_a -babe. en such a 
abroad in my heart thet I saw the whole scheme at — 
once, and I found the most indescribable.’’ 
These are the Saviour’s own words, “ Except ye be 
converted,.and become as little children, ye shall in 
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And this is his unfailing direction to all who are dis- 
appointed, harassed, and disquieted in their search for 
truth and peace, “ Learn of Me, for Iam meek and 
lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls,” 
Matt. xviii. 3. And if you enter the school of Christ, 
He expects you to manifest in some degree that meek- 
ness and lowliness which are so beautifully portrayed 
in his own character. He does not undertake to 
teach the self-conceited and the self-willed. If such 
come to Him with the inquiry, What is truth? upon 
their lips, He gives them no reply. It is only the 
meek whom He will guide in judgment, and to whom 
He will teach his way. Dear reader, will you sit at 
Christ’s feet and hear his word ? 

Sitting at the feet of Jesus, and hearing his word, 
imply also a preparation for service. If faith comes 
by hearing, obedience is no less the result of believing. 
We do not listen to Christ’s voice that we may be 
amused or interested, but that we may learn what He 
has done for us, and what we are to do for Him. 
Some persons go to hear a celebrated preacher that 
they may beguile a weary hour or two, or that they 
may have an intellectual treat, or that they may criti- 
cise his looks and tones and gestures; but these are 
wrong motives for entering God’s house, and Christ 


certainly will not admit hearers like these into the 


class of his true disciples. He refuses none on ac- 
count of their ignorance, their dulness, or their sin- 
fulness; nay, these are the very reasons why He bids 
them come to Him; but He only promises to reveal 
his secret and his covenant to such as fear Him, 
and desire to act in unison with his instructions. 
Many drayw~hear to Jesus, and, with apparent earnest- 
ness, ask, as did the young ruler, “ Good Master, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life ?’? but when his 
answer involves some self-denial on their part, they at 
once evidence their want of real honesty and sincerity, 
by going away sorrowful. A clergyman once had an 
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interview with a Polish Jew, a learned man amongst 
his own people. He was acute, and eager for dispu- 
tation, and enlarged upon the ill-treatment which 
Jews had received from Christians ; and also upon the 
errors of Popery. Much conversation passed between 


them, till at length the clergyman dk ars asked 


him this question, “ Suppose I should convince you 
that Jesus is the true Messiah, are you prepared to 
follow out that conviction into all its consequences— 
to be baptized and leave all for Christ ?’”? He looked 
embarassed, and said with some hesitation, “ Well, 
that would require a thought; I must ask my wife.” 
“Then,” continued the clergyman, “1 see you are not 
an honest man, and discussion is useless. If I convince 
you of the truth of Christianity, I shall only add to your 
condemnation and increase your guilt ; for it is written 
in our law, ‘ He that knoweth his Lord’s will and doeth 
it not, shall be beaten with many stripes,’’’ Luke xu.47. 
The Jew was silent; but the clergyman was told by the 
friend who had introduced him, that he afterwards said, 
“That is a very deep doctor of your law: he asked me 
such questions I did not know what to say to him.” 

Now are there not many inquirers who are like this 
Jew? willing to be instructed, but unwilling to yield 
obedience; agreeing to sit at Christ’s feet <a hear his 
word, but refusing to take up their cross, and follow in 
his steps. But there must be the surrender of the 
will as well as the subjection of the understanding to 
Christ ; and this always attends the right reception 
of Christ’s teaching. As we listen to the wondrous 
story of his grace, and believe in the reality and in the 
freeness of the love which it unfolds to us, our glad 
and grateful response will be, “ Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do?’’ We shall desire to live not unto 
ourselves, but unto Him who died for us and rose 
again. Mary sat at Christ’s feet and heard his 
word, but was that all? Had his teaching no prac- 
ical influence upon her character? His love no 
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constraining power upon her heart? Listen to the 
Evangelist’s record, “Then took Mary a pound of 
ointment of spikenard, very costly, and anointed the 
feet of Jesus, and wiped his feet with her hair; and 
the house was filled with the odour of the ointment,” 
John xi. 3. Ah, she was willing to do or sacrifice 
anything for Christ. There was no valued gift which 
she would withhold from Him ; there was no service, 
however humble, which she would not gladly render 
to Him. Is this spirit of affectionate devotion ours ? 
Have we so learnt of Christ, as to be able to say with 
Tyndale, in his preface to the Book of Exodus, “If 
any man ask me, seeing that faith justifieth me, why 
I work, I answer, fove compelleth 7? 

Dear reader, happy are those who have Christ for 
their teacher. ul you make that happiness your 
own, by sitting at his feet and hearing bis Word? 
He Himself invites you to do so. And, however 
timid and self-distrustful you may be, you need not 
fear to approach Him ; you may come with an 
assured step into his presence, confident of His wel- 
come, and assured of his sympathy. For He is as 
gentle as He is wise; as patient as He is powerful. 
“He will not break the bruised reed,’’ but He will 
tenderly lead you into all truth, and gladden your 
a by his rich and gracious communications. 

ome then at his loving call. You have listened 
to various earthly instructors; choose Christ now 
for your heavenly guide; and say in the language 
of one of his honoured servants— 


“© Oh, that I could for ever sit 
With Mary at the Master's feet ! 
Be this my happy choice, 
My only care, delight, and bliss, 
mh joy, my heaven on earth be this, 
0 hear my Saviour’s voice !”’ 
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A PSALM FOR A SPRING MORNING, 


I rHank Thee for my creation, Lord, 
That Thou causedst me to live; 
That all things richly I might enjoy, 
To me such powers didst give. 


I thank Thee for my preservation too 
From every hurtful thing ; 

I thank Thee that here Thou keepest me, 
"Neath thine own all-shielding wing. 


I thank Thee for all the blessings, Lord, 
Of this wondrous human life; — 

For my daily bread, for my happy home, 
That with peerless joys is rife. 


I thank Thee to day for the brilliant sun, 
For the ever beautiful sea ; 
For the pleasant sound of the soft west wind, 


As it sweepeth across the sea. 


I am glad to breathe the fresh sweet air, 
The songs of the birds to hear ; 

And my heart is filled with grateful love, 
With reverent, filial fear. 


But specially would I thank Thee, Lord, 
For thy love so rich and free ; 

In redeeming the world by Christ our Lord, 
That we might return to Thee. 


I thank Thee too for thy love, O God, 

In appointing means of grace ; 

For the glorious hope that thy saved ones 
Soon shall see Thee face to face. 
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But I would not in word alone, 
ofr to Thee of my choicest gifs, 


> ae _ For they all to Thee belong. 


"My heart shall be thine, O God, my King, 
- ‘That so my whole life may be 
One giorious anthem of heartfelt Praise, 
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d shadows of that awful and silent antiquity. : 
fr “PP plauded when they should have prayed. 


~ not make these remarks in the way of mere eet 
- exiticism ; but to indicate the reason why this young =~ 
failed in reaching the full measure of poetic 


inspiration which his subject demanded. It was o 

to the absence of that deeply w 

Milton to say,. 

chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost 
Before all temples, the upright heart and pare, 
‘Instruct me.” 


‘There was no deep of man’s 
and at the same time of his greatness; and apparently 
| no sufficient acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures. | 
_ Had he stood in really Christian spirit, amidst the = 
- yurns of Thebes, he must have felt the insignificance a 
of man, whose greatest works, if they long outlve 
| him, become sepulchral monuments, they, as he, 


return to the earth. He must have noticed that man 


is ever sinful, either sensual in festivity, or ferocious 

in battle. He would have asked for a wiser guide 
and @-surer interpreter, than a “lonely woman,” and 
guardian goddess. Treading reverently overthe 
burial-place of a nation’s dead, “in numbers without 
number numberless,” he would, with yet deeper re- 
have summoned Idumean Job, or his friend 
the Temanite, or that prophet who spake most of 


_ Christ, and of them he would have demanded, What 
_ isman?. Who hath slain all these? By whom shall 


these dead men live? Surely, flashing across his 


‘memory, there would then have come the recollection 


that truth which was im Thebes’ 
age. to an awed and trem 


| secretly in the stillness of 


“Shall a man be just before God? 
Shall mortal te pure before his Maker? | 
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What, then, are the dwellers in houses of clay, 
Whose foundation is from the dust? 

They are crushed before the moth ; | 
They are beaten down from morning to evening ; 
They are for ever perishing without notice; | 
Their fluttering sound is over with them ; 

They die, a nothing in wisdom.” 


When in the early morn our youthful poet saw 
dimly gathered around Thebes the warriors of Ilium, 
he might have mourned over them in thoughts of 
more beautiful tenderness, had he gone for imagery 
to the Bible rather than to Homer; for, if a heathen 
moralist could teach him to say, “ As are the genera- 
tions of leaves, so also are those of men,’’ the son of 
Amoz would have told him that 


‘‘ We all do fade as a leaf, : 
Our iniquities, like the wind, have taken us away.” 


. And when the student-poet, “ wandering in amaze- 
ment,’ sought an interpretation of the magnificent 
ruins, how majestically might prophetic utterances have 
spoken to him of the ruin of Egypt, and of Thebes, 
as determined in the counsels of the Highest, and as_ 
unfolded to the rapt vision of his servants, ages before 
the accomplishment of the Divine decree! 

Here then, reader, you may have proof that the 
strongest and most cultivated intellect is poor in 
purpose, and inferior in grace and sublimity, if it does 
not drink deep draughts from the founts of inspira- 
tion. “ The vision and the faculty divine,” are those 
of a Christian eye, and a Christian mind. There is 
= so great and so noble as the teaching of God’s 
word. 

But, having said so much about this particular 
prize poem, it will scarcely be fair to our readers, 
unless we give them some abridgment of it. We will 
take care the abridgment shall do full justice to the 
author. 

The poet hes in slumber ; but in imagination strays 
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through the ancient world. He stands in the halls of 
Carthage ; now he is at Athens, amidst the shrines of 
Pallas and Apollo, and the gods of Greece. Then, 
moving with rapid wing, he alights in the Senate 
which gave laws to the world. Then the dreamer 
wanders from the seat of iron empire, to the silent 
Lybian desert, haunts the banks of old Nulus, sees 
the flashing torrent of its dark blue waters, as the 

hurry seaward—sees them in the beauteous turmoil 


of the cataract :— 


‘‘ Down plunging, lost in clouds of glittering spray, 
That lightly fell, like lilies scattered down 
From ivory fingers, or the silvery shower 
When the rude North’s unkindly touch shakes off 
The glistening dew-drop from the rose’s bloom : 
Or parted here by barrier rocks, that frowned, 
Like giants set in the path to stop their way, 
With thousand slender streamlets girdled in 
A thousand mossy isles; here broadening down 
In full deep flood through tall acacia bowers, 
And happy orchards set with golden fruits 
Fair as the treasure, dragon-watched, that shone 
In the far gardens of th’ Hesperides.”’ 


__ Then, in the distance, the dreamer sees the frown- 
ing towers of a mighty and embattled city, rising in» 
solitary grandeur to his view :— . 


‘* And as near I came, 
Precipitous walls, and clustered palaces, 
And temples old in story, bathed in light, 
Shone to the eye, like those rich-jewelled domes 
That genii built in old Arabian tale, 
Rich with the treasures of the land and sea. 
The gates lay broken down ; I entered in 
Unheeded ; all was silence, save the cry 
Of some ill-omened bird, scared from his haunt 
By man’s unwonted step; and all the town 
Lay bound in slumber ; through the long blank street 
No face met mine,—alone I wandered on. 
But all about me, towering to the sky, 
Rose lofty pinnacles, and ancient halls 
Of monarchs, all forgotten ; only these 
Remained to tell their glory, only these 
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To mock the wonder of a later age. ; 
And through tall windows, rich with coloured stones 
The sunbeam poured upon the dazzled floors ; 
And flooded light o’er columns wreathed about 
With lotus, and high-pointed obelisks traced 
With mystic letters, hard to tell, as leaves 
From sybil’s scroll, or those dread lines of fire 
‘That wrought confusion in Belshazzar’s hall, 
Writ by an unknown hand, foreshadowing woe. 
And every chamber, every palace-hall, | 
Was dight with sculptured legendary lore ; 
Or brightly glowing by the painter’s art 

_ Told stories of an early world, the youth 
Of nations that had passed away, and left, 
Save these, no other memory of their state.” 


The surrounding sculptures are eloquent of war, 
with all its parade and horrible details. They also 
picture the scenes of human life, and present its ever- 
shifting panorama, torch-lit processions, with festal 
music, and guest-thronged banquets :— 


‘* And other sights were there: the Libyan gods 
Stood, each in marble, figured to the life 
By artist’s fancy, such as life might be, 
If life itself were frozen into stone. 
And there were Isis, Horus, and the rest, 
The dog Anubis, and the wolf-god, he © 
Who slew Osiris, Typhon ; and the bull 
Apis, to whom a myriad voices rise 
And hail Osiris rendered back to lifé. 
Nor these alone, but men whose deeds of fame 
Speak to us from the past, sage, warrior, king, 
Poet and statesman, names whose charm hath power 
To bind the ages with a closer chain 
Of brotherhood in great and glorious deeds. 
But I passed on, and left the glittering halls, 
And stood within the sepulchres of kings, 
More wondrous than their earthly palaces. 
_ For there they dwelt a little span of life 
: Brief as a dream that fades away at morn, 
: And passed and mingled with the silent dead : 
But here, while countless ages came and went, 
They lay in awful majesty, unchanged, 
Nor fearing change; till the revolving years, 
Completed, circled out a newer life ; 
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And former scenes, forgotten to the sense, 
Were acted o’er again ; for so they deemed, 
What was, had been, and was again to be, 
In due succession, different, yet the same.”’ 


But the sh finds it necessary to enlarge the very 
simple machinery which has hitherto sufficed for the 
working of his poem. He needs a living voice as an 
interpreter of these hieroglyphics of the chambers 
which are solemn and silent as death. He penetrates 
a dim inner recess. There, amidst gloomy draperies, 
and sad as if sorrowfully tending some dying couch, 
in this inner chamber— 
‘‘ A lonely woman sat; a single lamp 

Burned on before her, like a little star 

Scarce seen through drifting clouds when all the night 

Is black with tempest; and its light was dim, 

Cold, cheerless, as in Iceland’s winter falls 

One straggling sunbeam o’er a waste of snow. 

Her face was beautiful, but pale and sad 

With untold grief; her long dark careless hair 

Had slipped its band, and strayed in tangled folds 

Down her cold bosom; and her eye was dim ; 

But heaved her breast as though a Hecla fire 

Were cratered there, and forced its way unbid 

In sudden storms of sighs; most beautiful, 

Most sad, she sat; but oh, if Sorrow stole 

A charm awhile from Beauty, Beauty’s self 

Might envy well the charm that Sorrow lent 

To every perfect feature ; there awhile 

I stood in silence, loth too soon to wake 

Her reverie.” 


Some readers may call this too familiar; savouring 
too much of warm, living humanity, to harmonize 
with sepulchral ruins, where bygone ages are en- 
_tombed. But, he is dreaming, this Oxford poet, in 
the Sheldonian Theatre, be it remembered ; and he 
recites to a vast throng of the youth and beauty of 
mr yr Pardon his anachronism of feeling, and listen 
with him to this lonely woman as she questions the 
daring young wanderer, who has broken in upon her 
mysterious seclusion :— 
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: ** At last she spoke, her voice 
Sank deep and mournful on my listening ear, 
As moans the sad sea-wind the long night through 
About the desert, unfrequented shore. | 
‘And who art thou,’ she said, ‘ whose careless step 
Hath thus disturbed us in our place of rest, : 
_Our long last home, where ages flow untold 
In sad succession, like a funeral train 
That knows no end; and never breaks the morn, 
But morn and eve are lost in ceaseless night?’ 
Then I in wonder, ‘ Not with curious eye 
Led on by idle fancy have I come, 
But wandering in amazement, from among © 
The lordly mansions of an early time, 
When dwelt the gods on earth, and raised them up 
Eternal houses, splendid as the crest 
Of white Olympus when his topmost snows 
Reflect the Thunderer’s presence, and the state 
Of heaven descends, to awe the eyes of men.’ 
‘Poor relics these,’ she said, ‘ but I have seen 
The hundred-gated Thebew, when in youth 
She sat aloft in queenly state, as sits 
The cloud-capped rock above a waste of sea. 
A wondrous city; and a wondrous land, 
Such as no eye can e’er again behold,.”’ 


This lonely woman—how fortunate that he should 
find her in the “dim inner chamber!’’—calls u 
visions from the past, and describes the night an 
morning of this wondrous city, bidding its crowded 
streets and active life rise at her summons :— 


‘IT turned me at her bidding, and beheld 
A countless people, toiling on till eve, 
All with a single purpose, piling up 
Huge granite rocks, and moulding into form 
With curious art the uncouth mass of stone; 
And while they laboured, rose, as in a dream, 
Deep-bastioned walls, and turrets high to heaven, 
And spacious courts, and palaces, and shrines 
Of jewelled fretwork, deep inlaid with gold: 
And one was there who urged them on to toil, 
And sang the glories of the coming age, 
And Thabes, the queen of nations; and I knew 
The guardian goddess of the town, and knew 
The strange sad lady whom I erst had found 
In lonely sorrow, weeping in the tombs,”’ 
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Thebes, such as old Homer knew it, is then faintly 


seen 


‘Once more I gazed; Tithonus’ royal son 

Rode forth: to battle with the warrior Greeks 
That fought at Ilium ; twenty thousand knights . 
And thousand chariots thronged the changing plain. 
T'was early morning, and the glowing East 
Flushed with the purple sunrise, as the car 

Of bright Aurora shone upon the day, 

Led by the rosy Hours: about his head 

The bickering sunbeam floated, kindling up 

A thousand rainbow hues, red, emerald, gold, 
And violet. As in some deep-shaded bower 

The twining jasmine, tangled with the rose, 

Iris and honeysuckle, cheats the eye 

With warm soft hues, half manifold, half one, 

So beamed, innoxious, round his crested head, 
The wild bright glory of the lambent flame, 
Aurora’s greeting to her warrior child.”’ | 


The scene and the time change. It is not the 
urple sun-rise flashing upon the exultant hosts of 
hebes ; but the surging deluge of the victorious in- 


vader :— 


‘‘ Through every gate 
In strange dark garb, poured in the victor band 
From Susa’s palace, and the Median band 

Of fair Choaspes ; tall above the rest 

The monarch of the East, Cambyses, rode 

In more than kingly state, his chariot yoked 
With snow-white horses, and the gods looked down 
With jealous eyes, unseen; but now he came 
All conqueror, none withstood his onward way. 
But while I gazed, and heard, or seemed to hear, 
The burning temples crash in thunder down ; 
And tongues of fire and clouds of pillared smoke 
Rose everywhere, as burst upon the town 

The long-pent fury of the Persian host ; 

The sun had flaunted in the eastern sky 

The first red banner of the early dawn, 

And, nearer now, had fringed the purple clouds 
With hues of morning ; and my vision passed 
Affrighted from before me, and the day 

Came up victorious, scattering in his course 

The changeful shadows of reluctant night.” 
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And thus ends the dream. Amidst applause the 
poet himself retires, and the Sheldonian Theatre 


pours forth its crowded occupants. 4 
W. M. w. 


“WHAT SORROW WORKETH.” 


WRITTEN FOR THE YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE, BY AN OLD FRIEND. 


A LaDy sat in a stately room, a babe lay on her knee ; 

Her eyes were fixed on its marble brow, sadly, despairingly : 

For she knew by the sobbing, flickering breath, by the glassy, half- 
closed eye ; 

By the nerveless limb, and the clay-cold hand, that her only child 
must die. 


| 

_ And she moved not, she scarcely dared to speak, as tho’ silence could 

+YFetain 

The spirit, that God having only lent, was taking back again: 

Vain hope !—for one sharp, quick struggle came, one ray from the 
dark eyes shone, 

One cry, one lifting of the hands, and the baby to rest has gone. 


Then the motherclasped o'er her burning brow, her hands so thin and 
pale: 

And from her pallid lips there came, one low heart-broken wail ; 

And rising, she calmly laid her child in his little cradle bed; 

And the morning light broke on her there, still kneeling by the dead. 


Why thus alone? was there none to soothe, to strengthen, to sympathize, 

To comfort ? (for oh! how it softens grief to see tears in loving eyes, ) 

There was one, but he is where the child is now; and her spirit 
could not bear 

That others should witness the bitter pangs of a sorrow they could 

not share. 


- Bright, but too brief, was her wedded life, three summers it had not 


seen, 
When the cold grave hid from her tear-dimmed oyes, the form that 

| so late had been | 

The shrine of as noble and pure a soul as ever life's dark waves 


crossed ; | 
And the mourner said that she knew not his worth, till the priceless 


gem was lost. 
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But even then, though the sun of her life was eclipsed, for many 
a day, 
Her child was a sign, like the fringe of light, that the darkness 


should pass away ; 
And although her tears were like summer eee thought like a 


sunbeam fell | 
On the glistening drops—and Hope's rainbow ae a bright future 


to foretell. 


But the sunbeam paled, and the rainbow arch with the sunbeam 
passed away, 

And a night hath fallen upon her soul, with no hope of returning 

For she felt that the spirit light was gone (earth without it is ever 
drear, ) 

And she could not look on to the far off land, that God-lit, unsorrow- 


ing sphere. 


And a lonely grave ever haunted her, and a sealed coffin lid; 

And the wax-like form that beneath it lay, amid snowy flowers half- 
did; 

And ever in sleep were the warm soft arms, as of old round her 
neck entwined; 

Oh! to waken, and fancy she heard his cry in the wailing of the 
wind ! 


Yet a Guardian was watching over her, unknown and yet a friend: | 

Far more than a brother's love He gives, it may fail, but His cannot 
end. 

And He grieveth not willingly, and but afflicts, to the end, that the 
spirit tried 

May pass through affliction’s furnace, freed from earth's dross and 
purified, 


And He knocked at the door of her heart, and spoke in the sym- 
pathizing tone 

That draweth with cords of love to kneel at the footstool of His 
throne: 

Seeking pardon for all her repining vain, where her pleasant plants 
seemed to die, 

Now she knew they were only ee to the garden above the 
sky. 
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And while waiting the welcome summons that should call her to ‘oin 
them there, 

Knowing well that an idle Christian is a thing God cannot bear ; 
She visited widows, and fatherless babes, childless mothers too she 


sought: 
To comfort them with the comfort wherewith her mind was now 


peacefully fraught. 


And to life’s young and happy ones she was ever wont to tell 

Of the danger of setting our hopes on earth, and of loving the world 
too well. 

For she knew by her own experience, every idol God takes away ; 

For He suffereth not that a rival power should reign where He holdeth 


sway. 


And the warning I echo; and pray you, try yourselves by this simple 
test, | 

“What thought cometh first with the early morn, what last ere I 
sink to rest?” 

Whether wealth or fame, or friends or home be the idol you dearest 
prize, 

Remember, “ He buildeth his nest too low who buildeth below the 
skies.” | 

LEIGH. 


A DISCOURSE OF FLOWERS. 


Harpy is the man that loves flowers! Happy even 
if his love be adulterated with vanity and strife. 
For human passions nestle in flowers too. Some 
have their zeal chiefly in horticultural competitions, or 
in the ambitions of floral shows; others love them 
as curiosities, and search for novelties, and monstrosi- 
ties. We have been led through costly collections, 
by men whose chief pleasure seemed to be in the 
effect which their treasures produced on others, not 
on themselves. But there is a choice in vanities and 
ostentations. A contest of roses is better than of 
horses. We had rather take a premium for the best 
tulip, dahlia, or ranunculus, than for the best shot. 
,Of all fools, a floral fool deserves the eminence. 
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But. these aside, blessed be the man that really 
loves flowers !—loves them for their own sakes, for 
their beauty, their associations, the joy they have 
given and always will give; so that, if there was not 
another creature on earth to admire or praise, he 
would just as much sit down among them as friends 
and companions! But such men need no blessing of 
mine. They are blessed of God! Did He not make 
the world for such men? Are they not clearly the 
~ owners of the world, and the richest of all men ? 

The end of art is to inoculate men with the love 
of nature. But those who have it in the natural way, 
need no — nor galleries. Spring is their de- 
signer, and the whole year their artist. 

He who only does not appreciate floral beauty is 
to be pitied like any other man who is born imper- 
fect. But men who contemptuously reject flowers as 
effeminate and unworthy of manhood, reveal their 
coarseness. Were flowers fit to eat or drink, were 
they stimulative of passions, or could they be gambled 
with like stocks and public consciences, they would 
- take them up just where finer minds would drop 
them, who love them as revelations of God’s sense 
of beauty; as addressed to the taste, and to some- 
thing finer and deeper than taste, that power within 
us which spiritualizes matter, and communes with 
God through His work. 

Many persons lose much of the enjoyment by in- 
dulging false associations. The term weed ends the 
glory of some flowers. But all flowers are weeds, 
and somewhere our rarest flowers are somebody’s 
commonest. Flowers growing in noisome places, in 
desolate corners, upon rubbish, or rank desolation, 
become disagreeable. Road-side flowers, ineradicable, 
and hardy beyond all discouragement, lose themselves 
from our sense of delicacy and protection. And, 
—— there is a disposition to undervalue common 


_Howers. If a plant be uncouth, it has no attractions 
2A 
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to-us simply because it has been brought from the 


_. ends of the earth, and is a “great rarity ;” and if it 


has beauty, it is none the less but a great deal 
more attractive to us because it is common. It adds 
generosity to beauty. It gives joy to the poor, the 
rude, and to the multitudes who could have none, 
were nature to charge a price for her blossoms. Is a 
cloud less beautiful, or a sea, or a mountain prospect, 
because often seen, or seen by millions ? al 
_ At any rate, while we lose no fondness for emi- 
nent and accomplished flowers, we are conscious of a 
wing respect for the democratic crowds. There 
is, for instance, the mullein of America, of but little: 
beauty in each floweret, but a brave plant, grow- 
ing cheerfully and heartily out of abandoned soils, 
ruffimg its root with broad-palmed, generous, velvet 
leaves, and erecting therefrom a spire, that always in-' 
clines us to stop for a kindly look. This fine plant is: 
left, by our American friends, like a decayed old 
gentleman, to a good-natured pity. But in other: 
countries it is a flower, and ed the “ American’ 
velvet plant.”’ tres 
We confess to a homely enthusiasm for clover—not: 
the white clover beloved of honey-bees, but the red 
clover. It holds up its round, honest head, with such: 
rustic innocence! Do you ever see it without think- 
ing of a sound, sensible, country lass, sun-browned 
‘and fearless as innocence always should be? We go. 
past a field of red clover, like Solomon in a garden of 
spices. There is the burdock, too, with its prickly 
rosettes, that has little beauty or value, except as:an- 
amusement to children, who manufacture baskets and 
what not, of its burrs. But the thistle is a prince. 
Let any man, that has an eye for beauty, take a view 
of the whole plant, and see where is more expressive 
= and symmetry, and where is there a more 
ingly flower? To be sure there are sharp objec- 
tions to it in a bouquet; and most gardeners feel to- 
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wards a thistle as boys toward a snake—and farmers, 
with more reason, dread it like a plague. But it is 
‘ust as beautiful as if it were an universal favourite. 
‘What shall we say of mayweed, irreverently called 
dog-fennel by some ? Its acid juice, its heavy pungent 
odour, make it disagreeable—and being disagreeable, 
its enormous Malthusian increase renders it hateful 
to damsels in white stockings, compelled to walk 
through it on dewy mornings. Arise, O scythe, and 
devour it ! | 

The first thing that defies the frost in spring is the’ 
chickweed. It will open its floral eye and look the 
thermometer in the face at thirty-two degrees; it 
leads out the snow-drop and crocus. As a harbinger 
and herald let it not be forgotten. es 

You cannot forget, if you would, those golden 
kisses all over the cheeks of the meadow, queerly 
called dandelions. There are many green-house blos- 
soms less pleasing to us than these. Moreover, their 

ing away is more spiritual than their bloom. 

othing can be more airy and beautiful than the 

transparent seed-globe—a fairy dome of splendid 
architecture. 

As for marigolds, poppies, hollyhocks, we shall 
never have a garden without them, both for their own 
sake, and for the sake of old-fashioned folks, who 
used to love them. Morning glories need no praising. 
The vine, the leaf, the exquisite vase-formed flower, 
the delicate and various colours, will secure it from 
neglect while taste remains. Grape-blossoms and 
-Iignonette do not appeal to the eye, and if they 

were selfish no man would care for them. Yet, be- 
cause they pour their life out in fragrance, they are 
always loved; and, like homely people with noble 
s, they come to look beautiful by association. 
Nothing that produces constant pleasure in us can — 
fail to seem beautiful. We do not need to speak for 
that universal favourite, the rose! As a flower is the 
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‘the wood, laurel bushes in the very regality of bloom, 


are very beautiful to you; but they are colour and 
form only. They seem strangers to you. You have 
no memories reposed in them. They bring back 
nothing from time. They point to sothiits to come. 
But a wild briar starts a deeper feeling. It is the 


et. You have nursed it and defended it; you have 
ad it for companionship as you wrote ; it has stood 
by your pillow while sick; it has brought remem- 


_brance to you, and conveyed your kindest feelings 
‘to others; you remember it as a mother’s favourite ; 


it speaks to you of your own childhood,—that white 
rose-bush that snowed in the corner by the door, or 
that generous bush that blushed red in the garden 
with a thousand flowers, whose gorgeousness was 
among the first things that drew your childish eye, 
and which always comes up before you when you 
speak of childhood. You remember, too, that your 
mother loved them.. As you walked to church she 
oe off a bud and gave you, which you carried, 
cause you were proud to do as she did; and you 
remember how, in the listening hour of sermon, her 
roses fell neglected on her lap, and how you silily 
drew one cal another of them; and how, when she 
came to, she looked for them under her handkerclief, 
and on the floor, and then, spying the ill-repressed 
glee of your face, smiled such a look of love upon 
you, as made a rose for ever after seem to you as if it 
smiled a mother’s smile. And so flowers, that at 
evening fill the air with odour (floral a. 
whose song is perfume), greet you as dear and 1 


timate frends. You almost wish to get out, as you 


in 

travel, and inquire after their health, and ask if they 
would send any messages to their town friends. 

But no flower can be so strange, or so new, that 

friendliness does not spring up at once between you. 
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You gather them up along your rambles, and. sit 
down to make their acquaintance on some shaded 
bank, with your feet over the brook, where your shoes 
feed their vanity as in a mirror. You sort them; 
you question their graces; you enjoy their odour; 
you range them on the grass in a row, and look from 
‘one to another ; you gather them up, and study a fit 
gradation of colours, and search for new specimens - 
to fill the degrees between two violent extremes. All 
the while, and it is a long while if the day be gracious, 
and leisure is ample, you are conscious of various sug- 
gestions and analogies of life darting in and out of 
your mind. This flower is just like such a friend ; 
that one makes you think of mignonette, and mig- 
nonette always makes you think of such a garden 
and mansion, where it enacted a memorable part; : 
and that flower conveys some strange and unexpected 
resemblance to certain events of society ; and so your 
pleased attention strays through a thousand vagaries © 
of fancy, or memory, or vaticinating hope. 
Yet these are .not home flowers. You did not 
plant them; you have not screened them ; you have 
not watched their growth, plucked away voracious 
worms, or nibbling insects, and seen them in the same 
places, year after year, children of your care and love. 
Around such there is an artificial life, an associational 
beauty, a fragrance and grace of the affections, that 
no wild flowers can have. 
It is a matter of constant gratitude that this finest 
of Providence was the most profusely given. 
‘lowers cannot be monopolized. The poor can have 
them as much as the rich. It does not require such 
an education to love and appreciate them, as it would 
to admire a picture of Turner’s, or a statue of Thor- 
waldsen’s. And, as they are messengers of affection, 
tokens of remembrance, and presents of beauty, of 
universal acceptance, it is pleasant to think that, in 
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them, all men recognize a brief brotherhood. It is 
not impertinent to offer flowers to a stranger. The 
poorest child can proffer them to the richest. _ 

A hundred persons turned together into a meadow 
of flowers would be drawn together in a transient 
brotherhood. It is often affecting to see how service- 
able are flowers to the necessities of the poor. If 
they bring their little floral gift to you, it cannot but 
teach you to think that their grateful affection longed 
to express itself as much as yours. You have books, 
or gems, or services, that you can render as you will. 
The poor can give but little, and do but little; were 
it not for flowers they would seem shut out from the 
exquisite pleasures which spring from sincere gifts. 
I never take one from a child, or from the poor, that 
I do not thank God in their behalf for flowers! And 
then, when death enters a poor man’s house! It may 
be the child was the only creature that loved the un- 
befriended father—+really loved him, loved him utterly ; 
or, it may be, it is an only son, and his mother a 
widow, Se in all his sickness, felt the limitation of 
poverty, and did what she could, but not what she 
would, had there been wealth. The coffin is pie. 
The undertaker sold it with a jerk of indifference and 
haste, lest he should lose the selling of a rosewood 
coffin, trimmed with splendid silver screws. The 
room is small: the attendant neighbours are few. 
The shroud is coarse. Oh! the darling child was fit 
for whatever was most excellent, and the heart aches 
to do for him whatever could be done to speak love. 
But it takes money for fine linen—money for costly 
sepulture. But flowers, thank God, the poorest may 
have. So put white buds in the hair, and honey- 
dew, and mignonette, and half-blown roses on the 
breast ; if it be in the spring, a few white violets will 
do; and there is not a month till November that 
will not give you something. But if it is winter, and 
you have no single pot of roses, then, I fear your 
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darling must be buried without a flower, for flowers 


cost money in the winter. 

And then, if you cannot give a stone to mark his 
burial-place, a rose may stand there, and from it you 
may, every spring, pluck a bud for your bosom, as 
the child was broken off from you. And if it ay) 
tears for the past, you will not see the flowers fade 
and come again, and fade and come again, year by year, 
without learning a lesson of resurrection, when that 
which perished here shall revive again, never again to 
droop or die. 


PRAY FOR THE CHILDREN. 


We pray for little children, 
They sorely need our prayers, 
For in our world of trouble | 
They meet with many snares, 
We pray for all young children, 
. Orphan, or rich or poor, 
That God with grace will bless them 
From his abundant store. 


We pray for heathen children, 
Who in nature’s darkness sit, 
That in their habitations 
Truth’s lamp may soon be lit ; 
And forget we not, while praying 
For all ’neath heaven’s wide dome, 
The little ones who perish | 
In heathendom at home. 


There are thousands of these children 
In our over-crowded land ; 

Their half-clad, ill-grown figures, 
We meet on every hand, 
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Neglect and want andevil, _ 
Are the tales too plainly told 


By their faces thin and pallid, 


And prematurely old. 


Look at their little features, 
Which sin doth sadly mar; * 


Think what these children might be, _ 


Consider what they are. 


_E’en while their hearts are tender, 


And in them unawares, 
The Enemy is watching 
To sow the baneful tares. 
Strive we at once to save them 
From the fearful thrall of sin ; 
E’en now to holy living, 
Strive we their souls to win. 
That in their lives’ sad drama, 
They may better play their part, 
Teach we them now to conquer 
Their sinfulness of heart. 


Yes, let us pray for children, 
And work as well as pray ; 
Teaching them now to enter, 


And keep the perfect way. 
FRANCES MARY. 


CHRIST’S WILLINGNESS TO SAVE. 


I mAVE often been struck with the different manner in which 
Christ replied to the request of the father of the lunatic, and 
to that of the leper. The former doubting His power said, 
‘If Thou canst do anything, have compassion on us, and help 


us,” Mark ix. 22. Jesus, though intending to grant his 


desire, waited to show him that faith on his part was the 
only thing wanting ; but when the leper put forth the prayer, 
“If Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean,”’ Matt. viii. 3; 
the doubt of His willingness struck so tender a chord in the 
Saviour’s breast, that immediately He put forth his hand and 


touched him, saying, ‘‘ I will, be thou clean.”’ 
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THE WICKET-GATE. 


THE JOURNEY TO THE WICKET-GATE. 


PART IIl, 


At length the awakened soul, brought back by 
God’s mercy from its mistaken course, pursues the 
right path, and reaches the Wicket-gate—that strait 
and narrow gate through which the path lies to Zion ; 
and standing there, admission is, sought. “ Knock, 
and it shall be opened to you,” is the promise that en- 
courages the eager applicant ; and having knocked, and 
having found the portal open, the soul eagerly desires 
an entrance, 

And then it often occurs, that the point of merey 
becomes the point of danger. By the entrance 
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through the Wicket-gate we understand the entrance 
to the way to Zion through Jesus Christ, “the 
way, the truth, and the life’’—the only door into 
the sheepfold, and the open door which no man can 
shut. That door which is strait and narrow, but 
which has yet power to admit every believing sin- 
ner, is wide open—and wide, ay, wider than the 
world. But that moment when the soul is about 
to yield itself up to Jesus Christ, is often a season 
of special danger. It is then [that Satan discerns 
his prey escaping from him, the spiritual fowler; it 
is then that the great despot of the world marks his 
slaves about to escape from his dominion, and to be- 
come the servants of One to whom he is opposed ; it is 
then that he gathers all his resources, and directs the 
shafts of his artille —_ inst that trembling penitent 
soul on the point of believing in Jesus. It is now a 
time which attracts the notice of all heaven. Those 
angels who desire to look into the things which per- 
tain to man’s salvation are watching that soul—watch- 
ing in sympathy, watching in love, watching with ear- 
a hopes that Satan will not gain an advantage oyer 
im. 

If I speak to any soul at this especial stage of 
Christian experience, let me say, You are to expect 
this. You are to expect fiercer assaults from Satan. 
You are to expect new temptations to be crowding 
around your path. You are to expect Satan to make his 
most strenuous efforts to keep his prey from escaping 
from him. Is it likely that he would easily lose his grasp 
of your soul ? Is it likely that he would easily part from 
you, who have for so many years been grinding in his 
dark prison-house, as his willing slave ? Believe me, he 
will endeavour, earnestly endeavour, to ae Yo He 
will try hard to retain you in his cursed bondage. He 
will seek more than ever he has sought the destruction 
of your soul. He knows that when once you are 4 
behever in Christ he has lost you for ever. He 1s 
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aware that when once you have gone through that 
Wicket-gate he shall never be able to triumph in his 
assaults upon your heart; and therefore it is now that 
he makes that fierce and strenuous effort which has so 
appalled your mind, and produced such anxiety of 
spirit, as if it were “some strange thing’”’ that had hap- 
pened to you. | 

But if you tremble as you think of this, oh! re- 
member that there is One mightier than Satan—that 
He who stands at that Wicket-gate is able and willing to 
protect you. Only we say to you, Make haste to get 
through; “tarry not in all the plain;”’ linger not at 
that open door, lest Satan’s darts reach you, and de- 
stroy your soul. Oh! make haste through; make 
haste to believe in Christ. ‘Now is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation.” “Tarry not;”’ 
Satan tarries not. “Tarry not;” Satan is send- 
ing against you some new legions of his obedient 
“'Tarry not ;’’ everlasting interests hinge upon 
this present moment. Ask God at once to give you 
grace and strength to enter the blessed portals, as a 
believer in the Tusa Jesus Christ. 

But the awakened soul is not quite willing to give 
up the thought of present comfort; and again the 
queeves is asked, “ How shall I get rid of my burden P”’ 

nd the answer is given, Think no more of that bur- 
den; you will lose it at the appointed time, and in the 
ai manner ; your business is to go on, to believe 
in Jesus Christ, and you will lose the sense of guilt 
when God pleases. There are many believers in 
Christ who are disappointed here. They thought that 
the moment they Soleved in Jesus there would be 
joy and gladness in their minds. That for ever and 
ever the darkness would flee away, and the bright 
hoonday sun of the Gospel cast upon them its 
enlivening beams. It was to be all joy, all assur- 
ance, all triumph, all glory. But we are to remem- 
ber, that, if we are believers in Christ, the thing is 
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by anything you say to make that anguish more in- 
tense. They cannot feel too much. They cannot be 
too much in earnest. They cannot look upon them- 
selves as too guilty and depraved. Whilst you point 
them to the promises of Jesus Christ, point them to 
Jesus Christ Himself, as the object of their belief, as 
the only object which ought to oceupy their pursuit. 
Tell them not of peace, except as it comes through believ- 
ing in Christ. Tell them not of joy, except as that joy is 
combined with peace through believing. Remember, 
that Jesus Christ hath “ made peace for us through the 
blood of his cross,” and that if we have Jesus we shall 
be sure to get peace. But oh! I beseech you, whilst you 
thus endeavour to give friendly counsel to those who are 
in anxiety of mind, do not, as you value their soul’s wel- 
fare, think of comforting them in their distress. Why 
should a rebel be comforted, when he feels all the 
-musery of being in rebellion? Your business is to say 
to that rebel, “ Go, and lay down your weapons; go, 
and submit yourself to your Sovereign ; go, yield your- 
selves up to Him.” Your business is not to pity him— 
to say, “ How much I feel for you ! how gladly I will try 
to dispel this gloom of your mind!’’ A man ought to 
be gloomy and distressed who feels that he has not yet 
given himself up to God, has not submitted himself 
to Jesus Christ, has not done that thing on which sal- 
vation depends: “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Do I speak now to some who are in this state? 
Let me not close my present paper, without again 
urging you to “believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
You cannot have real comfort till youdo. If you gain 
eace of mind, it is false poe If you lose your 
Saadeh of sin, you will only lose it to lapse into 
carelessness and unconcern, or to take it up again 
with the painful remembrance of your departure from 
the narrow way. But “believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ,’’ and when He pleases whose name is Love, 
whose dealings are all marked by tenderness and by 
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wisdom, you will lose your burden of guilt—you will 
lose it when you realize the fulness, the freeness, the 
completeness of His work who died upon the cross. 


W. M. 
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IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II, 


Days and weeks, and even months succeeded one another, 
and yet the paper that Gilbertson had given him lay unheeded 
and unopened between the pages of Angus Hope’s Bible. 
The good preacher continued his sacred avocations, going 
from place to place, calming the too vehement, rebuking the 
heedless, and exhorting the lukewarm. To Magdalen the 
frequent absence of her husband at first occasioned much un-- 
easiness, for Claverhouse, to wipe off the disgrace of his tem- 
porary defeat at Drumclog, had redoubled his vigilance to 
discover, and his efforts to destroy, the unfortunate Cove- 
nanters, and she trembled lest the untiring zeal of Angus 
should, despite his moderate views, excite the special animo- 
sity of the arch-persecutor. But as he ever returned un- 
harmed from amidst the greatest peril, she yielded to the 
tranquillizing belief in which he encouraged her, that he was 
commissioned to perform a solemn work, and that until it 
should be accomplished, no mortal hand could stay his 
labours. In her reverential love, she believed that work to 
be the reconciliation of contending parties,'and the healing 
of the Church’s wounds; he, thinking more humbly of him- 
self, knew that his mission might at any time be ended, but 
that his Master’s voice alone might call him home. But when 
the active occupations of the day were over, when the cow 
_ had been milked, and fed, and the kailyard attended to, and 

the meals made ready, and she sat beside the hearthstone 
plying her distaff, while her infant lay beside her, and Dame 
Campbell in a broken and discordant voice repeated long, 
long stories of the days gone by, Maidlin’s thoughts were with 
her husband, fearing for his safety and longing for his return ; 
and had not her helpless mother been so dependent on her, 
she would fain have taken her baby to her breast, and have 
gone forth with him in all his journeyings, to share his 
dangers and fatigue. Not that she murmured. To be con- 
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tent with what was allotted to her, seemed to be so impera- 
tively her duty, that when a look of regret flitted over her 
placid face, it was soon exchanged for a quiet smile of cheer- 
ful acquiescence, and the rising sigh was quickly checked, 
and Dame Campbell's querulous inquiry, ‘‘ What ails thee, 
dochter Maidlin?’’ was answered gently, ‘It’s naught, 
mither, but I would the gudeman were at hame.”’ 

Snow carpeted the moorland, snow covered the hill-sides, 


_ snow rested on the boughs of the fir-trees, around the cottage, 
which cast shadows like a fine tracery of blue on the snow 


that rested in the close. The surface of the brook was frozen, 
but the stream sped onwards beneath the hard shell of ice. 
The air was clear and frosty, and the sky unclouded, but not 
so was the brow of Magdalen Hope, as she stood beside the 
burn; and, having broken its brittle covering, plunged her 
pitcher into the pure water beneath, and having filled it, re- 
turned slowly to her dwelling. The stainless snow was 
scarcely whiter than her colourless countenance, the unthawed 
icicles that hung on the cottage-eaves were not colder to her 
trembling hands, than was the chill dread of impending evil 
which overpowered her to her heart. Poor Maidlin! Angus 
had been away longer than usual. Three days ago he should 
have returned, but he came not yet, and she gaad heard no 
news of him, only rumours of fresh prosecutions and of un- 
availing resistance had reached even to lonely Heatherbrae, 
and his wife trembled when she thought of what might even 
then be his fate. 

As she stood at the cottage door, looking hopelessly round 
the horizon, three figures on horseback appeared on the 
summit of the opposite hill, the outlines of each dark form 
being clearly defined against the bright sky. Again and 
again she strained her eager gaze, they came nearer, her heart 
beat quickly, but a minute sufficed to convince her that if she 
had hoped that one might be her husband, she was sorely 
mistaken ; and to blank and dreary disappointment, succeeded 
fear, for by the flashing of their polished head-pieces and 
breast-plates, she knew them to be dragoons, and with dismay 
she watched them dismount, and lead their horses down the 


‘steep descent. As two of the soldiers, leaving their steeds in 


the care of their companion, strode onwards, across the brook 

and up the enclosure, she dropped the pitcher, and fled into 

the house crying to Mistress Campbell, who was watching the 

infant, ‘‘ Oh, mither, mither, they ’re come, they ‘re come ! 
“Of a sur the girl is daft!’’ exclaimed the dame; 

“Yell waken the babe with yer noise.”’ 

’ “Oh my chield, my precious, precious darling! Ye'd weep 
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fu’ sair gin ye but knew what’s come to us;’’ and Magdalen 
seized the baby and covered its face with fast and passionate 
kisses. 

“Are ye clean demented?’’ inquired her mother. “Is 
this manner seemly in your husband’s wife? What's come to 
ye, or what hae ye dune? Ane would think the sodgers were 
come,” 

“ They ’re here, they ’re here,’’ Magdalen shrieked, as the 
shadow of a tall form darkened the wall, and a gruff voice 
asked, ‘‘ Is Angus Hope within ?”’ 

“Can ye not answer, mistress?’’ demanded the intruder, 
as Maidlin gasped for breath, but made no reply. Her mother, 
astonished, but less alarmed, although well accustomed to 
scenes of violence, and their usually tragic termination, spoke 
for her. ‘* What is it ye want wi two helpless women wha 
hae naething to gieye?”” | 

‘Tush, ye whining fule, I’m no pitiful beggar, as ye may 
see. Where isthe canting, psalm-singing hypocrite, Hope?”’ 
oe Him that ye speer after is no hypocrite, ye foul-mouthed 

illain ’’— 

‘Hush, mither, speak him fair,’’ whispered Magdalen, im- 
ploringly. | 

‘‘ Never fash yoursel’ for the matter, my bonnie lass,’’ said 
the trooper with a hoarse laugh. ‘It’s nae aften that my 
unfriends gie me saft words; but I ken a way to gar them 
change their tune. But if ye be ceevil disposed, ye may save 
us some trouble, by telling where the auld manishid. He 
ean searce be far off, as we are come for him, will he, nill he, 
ye may as weel bring him at ance.”’ 

A thrill of joy passed through Maidlin’s trembling frame. 
Joy for what had been a source of grief so short a time before. 
Angus was away; she trusted that he was safe. Perchance 
he had gained intelligence of their persecutors’ intentions, 
and so had not come home. But would he have left his be- 
loved ones undefended? But what could he have done? 
How could he have aided them? With these thoughts in her 
mind, Maidlin raised her head, and answered quickly, ‘‘ My | 
husband is frae hame at present.” 

‘‘Your husband, woman! He we want is liker to be your 
father ; but ony way, where is he?”’ 

“I ken not, I ken not, but he is na here. Seven days 
agone he went awa’, and is nae yet returned.” 

‘That will scarce serve your turn, mistress.’’ 

‘ Indeed it’s true, I hae nae deceived ye, it’s true.”’ Buta 
new and terrible apprehension seized her, and clasping his 
cloak with agonized earnestness, she exclaimed, “‘ If ills be- 
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fallen him, and ye ken it, as ye hope for mercy, tell me, where 
is he? Let me gang to him?” but the expression of impa- 
tience on the rough visage of her interrogator, as he rudely 
shook off her convulsive grasp, assured her that her anxiety 
was unnecessary. 

**T have searched the outhouses in vain,”’ said the other 
dragoon, entering the chamber at.this juncture. ‘‘ Have you 
had better luck, Black Bill?’’ and on receiving the reply that 


_ the elder woman only abused him, and that her daughter 


professed ignorance, he struck his spurred heel violently on 
the-floor, and with an oath, bade the agitated and almost 
fainting Magdalen to hold her whimpering and give them the 
information that they required, or it would go ill with her. 

** Wha are ye, that ye threaten my chield >”’ cried Dame 


Campbell, who had with difficulty restrained her feelings and 


zeal until then. ‘‘ Wad ye hae the wife betray her husband 
into your bluidy fangs; and if she held her peace, will ye 
slay her, as ye hae slain mony a ane before, for a less: fault? 
Oh, men, men, if men ye be, a long account ye will hae to 
render to your God; wad ye add ane mair sin to the list, 


‘wad ye cast anither crime to the weight of iniquity on your 


souls 
** Cease your revilings, old hag; and you, girl, hear me. I 
warn you to say all you know at once, or I will make you. 


‘Which way went Angus Hope, if, as you say, he went away 


a week ago?’’ | 

*T will not tell you,”’ she answered resolutely. 

‘« Nay, my pretty mistress, you must not cross our corporal 
after sic’ a gait,’’ remarked Black Bill, with a sneering laugh. 
Claver’se himsel’ kens nae better than he how to gar the 
dumb talk.”’ | 

**Stand back, Bill,’’ said his superior, authoritatively ; 
you, woman, think again.”’ 


‘There’s nae need to think,” interposed the aged widow. 
** Angus Hope’s wife wad na bring disgrace on her husband 


by turning traitor, and that in her mither’s sight.”’ 

‘‘Beware how you trifle with me,"’ resumed -the corporal 
sternly, without noticing the interruption, otherwise than by 
an angry frown. 

“T will not tell you,” repeated Maidlin, with undiminished 
firmness. | 

“Are you determined? I will not again give you the 
chance to save yourself by speaking. Will you tell me? — 

**T will not,’’ she said again; her blanched cheek becoming 
more deadly pale, but with an unfaltering voice. ane 

“The Colonel’s ain words and way,’ muttered the first 
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comer admiringly, but he was checked by the corporal, who, 
imitating the sarcastic manner of Claverhouse, said to the 
frightened females with a bitter smile, ‘‘ We rude soldiers 
have little wit, and we will not war on women. Nevertheless, 
though you go scaithless, I will be free to take this weanling 
as a pledge of your good will ;’’ and as a vulture pounces on 
its innocent prey, he stepped forward, and grasped the infant 
that Magdalen had still held in herarms. With a cry of an- 
guish which would have pierced any heart less callous, she 
rushed forward to regain her child, but the trooper held it at 
arm’s length above her, laughing grimly, ‘‘ E’en trust your 
babe to me,’’ he said, ‘‘ or guide us to its father.’’ With wild 
and passionate entreaties the distracted mother implored him 
to restore the little creature, and Dame Campbell added her 
adjurations in tones of mingled anger and persuasion. 

‘‘There, mistress, your bairn asks you to save it from its 
rough nurse,’’ said the inhuman captor, as the babe uttered a 
faint cry. ‘'Perchance you may have heard tell how we 
treat these lambkins; scarce so ill as the king’s men, who 
played pitch and toss with the tender morsels of humanity 
that fell into their hands. IVe do not throw them up, up, up, 
and catch them on our lance points.”’_. 

Maddened by this reference to a story, which though un- 
founded, was then current respecting the brutality of the 
Cavaliers, Magdalen sprang franticly at the soldier, and with 
almost superhuman strength, forced down his arm; but, as a 
nurse will sometimes baffle the efforts of a child to gain from 
_ her some wished-for toy, he took the infant in his other hand, 
and smiled a fiendish smile of triumphant malice at the 
wretched mother. 

“ Now, speak,’’ he said, ‘‘ speak, and I give you the babe 
again ; be silent, and you look on it for the last time.”’ 

Maidlin, almost swooning, was in no condition to weigh the 
chance of injury to her husband by saying whither he had 
gone. He might be miles away from what had been the 
place of his destination when he left her; and, in that case, 
any disclosure she might make, would not harm him; at all | 
events it was but a risk, and the loss of her child would be 
the penalty of her refusal. What mother’s heart could bear 
the thought? She cast one look of mute appeal at Dame 
Campbell, who answered the despairing glance in a tone of 
admonition, ‘* Beware, dochter, of what ye wad do, Is it 
-&sma thing that ye suld endanger the life o’ sae mony true 
Saints to save ane that is dear to you? Bethink ye that 
the sin o’ murder will be on your saul if, by your yielding, 
the bluid o’ ane 6’ the Lord’s sons suld be shed; and the 
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“Dye man } Take her for an 


woman,” 
but the d 
she is !’ 


‘Maidlin, Maidlin 


of agony. “ *Ye'll kill her, or her daft !’” heb halfs 
whispered, “and after all, it is but little she can tell.” Hig 
ious, but more systematically cruel com 3 


belief that Mistress Hope knew more than sheswould 


| acknowledge, had carried matters to this extremity in order to | | 


he said, “y 


take your oath to be sincere. Have you no Bible cam 
Magdalen 


staggered to an oaken chest, 

“worn volume, though Dame ‘Campbell 
waged her to desist. ‘Swear na ‘ower 
a’, the word snith it!’ 


ewear 


‘Stay ; I will preseribe the oath!” laughed the trooper. 


shall repeat it after me.” 


‘Your faith to your husband, in the name o the Most High, 


have the truth, the whole truth, and nanght beside. Come, _ 


ye by a’ that is holy, by your duty to me, by a | 


Magialen’ s hands, and a paperfell 


Hold” he exclaimed. imed. What have we here he 
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Whosoever shall molest him, or any connected with him, 
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I guess we hae dune too much !”” muttered Black Bill. 

“ Our orders our commanding officer were 
spe tome!’ For us to hear is to obey,” 
but he seemed undecided how to proceed. 
the cause of this hestitation, Magdalen, 


- feared only that it portended ill; but her mother quickly un- _—s... 


derstood the m of the scene, and said derisively, a“ 


hae for this day’s wark. Muckle gude 
eing to twa puir crestfa’en chiels ! 
Merey about us! w here?” for two men stood in the 


Magdalen’s first feeling was a sense of safety, for it was her , 
: ’s voice ; but next was a pang, keen as that which 
rent her heart when her babe was torn from her. It needed: 


but this to fill up the measure of her woe. This’ last blow 


_ overpowered her, and she swooned. 


| On recovering she saw that another new-comer was added — 2 
_ to the groups, and was authoritatively desiring the immediate 


_ Telease of Angus Hope, who had been seized by the soldiers; 


J and in this defender she recognized the stranger they had once 
befriended, the traveller, Gilbertson. The infant wason her | 


‘mother’s knee, and the next moment was clasped to her own | 
bosom, stifled by her kisses, and bedewed with her tears. “ 
was a of arms outside the cottage. 
one looked through the casement ; then an officer stepped into 
_ the chamber, Gilbertson turned to him, exclaiming vehe- 
_ mently, “Keep you your word of honour thus, Grahame? 
: You assured me that no harm should be done to any of my : 
people ; yet, see, this is the result of your orders !”’ os 
“ There is surely some mistake !"’ said the officer. e 
“ For your honour’s sake, I trust it may — 
: as we are, and true friends as we have ever ee 
Claverhouse, henceforth we meet again but as strangers. 


_ Angus Hope be instantlyiset free ; I will be surety for him.” 


| “It were hard for a paltry covenanter to stand between us a 
Redburn,” Claverhouse ied ; “but I would you had asked 
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‘**Substantiate any charge against him, if you can.” 

‘It is enough that he is a preacher of the covenant.”’ 

** Your word of honour, which you passed to me freely, as a 
gentleman,”’ | | 

‘* And which I would/not break, but my duty !”’ 

‘*Grahame of Claverhouse, once for all, will you grant me 
this favour? I have some claim to ask it—the continuance of 
our friendly intercourse depends on your determination !”’ 

‘* Then I cannot refuse your request,’’ Claverhouse con- 
tinued, raising his voice. ‘‘ Unhand your prisoner. Retire!” 

With a military salute the two soldiers left the room, fol- 
lowed by their officer and the young laird, leaving the re- 
united family to give vent to their mingled emotions, and to 
return thanks to their Divine Protector. 

Half-an-hour elapsed, and then Redburn re-entered the 
apartment, and lightly putting aside the outpourings of their 
gratitude, said that he was again their self-invited guest. 

Various explanations followed. Hope’s prolonged absence 
was soon accounted for. For three days he had with difficulty 
eluded a company of the king’s soldiers ; when the way was 
clear, he returned to Heatherbrae, and falling in with the soi- 
disant Master Gilbertson, near his own dwelling, and as they 
had approached from the rear, they had not perceived the sen- 
tinel who was stationed without. 

‘* My story is equally simple,’’ said the laird. ‘I trusted 
that my name would have protected you; but as rumours of 
fresh disturbances reached me at Gilbertscleugh, I came north- 
ward to ascertain how matters stood. On the road, I joined a 
troop of dragoons under Claverhouse, with whom I had long 
been on terms of amity ; and in return for some slight service, 
which years ago I had chanced to render him, he promised 
that none of my folk should suffer, unless they had done 
aught of which the law might take cognizance As we neared 
Heatherbrae, I left my companions and rode on alone, for I 
wished my visit to remain unknown—”’ : 

**Nicodemus !’’ groaned Dame Campbell, but a warning 
look from Angus stopped her. oe 

‘And within a hundred yards or so of your dwelling, I met 
my good friend Hope. Nowit is your turn, my kind hostess, 
' to tell us what befell you previous to our arrival.’ 

Magdalen briefly related what had passed, shuddering a8 
she did so, and then Gilbertscleugh took up the thread of his 
narrative. 

‘* Claverhouse, not aware that Master Hope was a tenant at 
Heatherbrae, for this plot of ground is on the border of the 
estate, issued a mandate for his apprehension. His own route 
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was through this valley. In a he noticed a soldier 
taking care of three horses, and on asking what he did there, 
was told that this cottage belonged to you, and that his com- 
rades were within. Claverhouse dismounted, saw through 


the window what was going on within, and camein. This I 


learned from him since we left you. You know therest. Do 
not fear a repetition of this morning’s outrage. If I am power- 
less to shield you, his signature is a talisman that will ensure 


your security. One of the soldiers presented to him the pass 


that I gave you, and at my request he added his name below 
mine. ‘Take care of it, for it may yet be of good use,” and 
he again gave Angus the paper. 

With glad and thankful hearts they took much counsel to- 
gether. Magdalen sat beside her husband, with her baby on 
her knee ; she fervently kissed its little brow, and then pressed 
Hope’s hand, and then looked up with the old quiet smile on 
her still pale face, though she trembled at every unusual noise. 
Dame Campbell, unawed by the presence of the laird, was not 


one whit less solemn and severe than usual, and fayoured her — 


auditors with several discourses, of which the day’s occur- 
rences were the text. Angus, calm and gentle, spoke much 
to their visitor, who, though unwilling to break off old ties, 
determined to use whatever influence he might have to pro- 
mote a more tolerant feeling among those of his own rank, and 
to do whatever lay in his power to succour the oppressed and 
persecuted covenanters, | 

He left them the next morning early. 

‘** Verily, wife Maidlin,’” said Hope, when Gilbertcleugh 
was out of hearing, ‘‘ we have entertained an angel unawares. 
Truly, his coming, the former and the latter time, has been 
under the will of the all-ruling Providence.”’ 

It was long before internal peace was restored to Scotland, 
it was long ere each man might worship God after the manner 
which seemed to his conscience best ; but sheltered from every 
storm was that little cottage home at Heatherbrae. 

Those were troublous times, May God grant that suct. 
may never return ! 


| CARLA MEREX. 
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THE SILENT TRAVELLER. 


Mr. Eprror—lI travel in various parts of the United 
Kingdom, and always with my eyes and ears fully open, 
and being blessed with a retentive memory, my jour- 
neys (when I look back upon them) often afford matter 
for agreeable reflection. In proportion asI talk little, § : 
1 observe, and remember a mn | deal. If you think 
that any anecdotes, seeming to my judgment worth 
remembering, can afford pleasure to your readers, or 
may be some little profit, I shall be happy to relate 
such as flit across my mind in the perspective of my — 
journeys the last few years. 7 

Some four or five years since, I was travelling in a 
railway-carriage, from B—— to B——, when my con- 
panions becoming talkative, the conversation turned on 
the chances of danger in different modes of travelling: 
as to whether by land or by sea was the most hazardous, 
and whether by sailing chi 


ip, or by steamer—whether | 
on horseback—by carriage—or by rail. Most of the — 
party had offered some opinion, one advising which — 
was the safest part of a railway-carriage to oceupy——_ 
another which the safest part of a ship to cling to 1n | 
ease of accidents, &c. At length an elderly lady, who 
had not mixed in the conversation hitherto, was ad- — 
dressed by a gentleman thus :— | 
“ Have you travelled much, ma’am ?”’ 
“TI have been a great traveller, both by land and 
water.”’ 
4 “Then what advice would you give, as to the best 
mode of travelling, and the most safe against accl- 
dents ?”’ 
There was a silence. The elderly lady spoke quietly : 
“T have been twice shipwrecked, and I have once 
met with an accident in a railway. I used to be very 
fearful, nay cowardly, but experience has made me 


more courageous.”’ 
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“T wonder at that, when you have met with so many - 
accidents.’” 

“T have met with many mercies too, and it has 
forced upon me the conviction, that the only way to 
feel secure, is, whether by land, or by sea, to remember 
that ‘God is everywhere !’”’ 

A reverential pause was the result of this observa- 
tion. One of the ladies present appeared much struck 
by it, for although she said nothing, I saw her eyes 
filled with tears. She alighted at the next station, 
when I perceived the elderly lady pressed her hand as » 
she passed by, and I heard hed say, “I regret that we 
are going no further together, for I see that you can 
sympathize with me. May God bless you, wherever 
your path leads you—that God who is everywhere.” 

I felt rebuked, for I had been unfavourably im-— 
pressed at first towards that elderly lady, by her style 
of dress. I now felt she was a better Christian than 
I was. As we journey through life, we learn not to 
judge too quickly by appearances. J 

| 


EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 
EVENING THE TWENTY-NINTH. 


Aug. There, Emma, I’ve got through it. | 
| heme Got through it! Is that all you have to say about 
it: i 

Aug. Qh! it’s well enough, but quite a girl’s book. It is 
by no means equal to ‘‘ I’ve been Thinking.” 

£d, What! A book by the same author? 

Emm. Yes, Mr, Editor; To Love anp to BE Lovep.* 
Augustus thinks poorly of it, it seems; but I think it a very 
good story. | | 

Aug. Too romantic. 

_Emm. At any rate, it is a narrative of social life in New 
York, and whoever begins will not lay it down till he has 
ae its perusal, Even Augustus has managed to get to 

e end. | 

| * London: Clarke & Beaton. 
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Aug. My anxiety to be correct in my judgment, Emmeline— 
Emm. Ofcourse. Very fine! 
Ed, What is the story about? | 
Emm. About a young clerk’s fate and fortunes, with an 

exciting description of his escape from a base design to ruin — 

his character. Poor James! he had a narrow escape. 
Aug. It is the eleventh volume of the ‘“‘Run and Read 

Library.”’ 
Emm. The twelfth is Brarrice,* by Miss Sinclair. 

Ed. We shall be glad of this work in a cheap form. Its de- 
sign is to show how Jesuits mingle in Protestant society under 


the most unsuspected disguises ; and how their machinations 
destroy the peace of families, secure miserable victims for a 


false shrine, and exhibit a never-lost-sight-of scheme of en- 
riching Rome by voluntary or involuntary surrenders of money — 
and estates. | 
Aug. The reviewers, especially the American ones, are in — 
raptures over this book. The famous Gavazzi says, ‘‘Itisa — 
work which can never be too often read, or too highly appre- 
ciated.”’ The American critics assert it will have a million of 
readers. 
Ed. Not improbable, if one publishing house in New York 
has sold 30,000 copies in the first month after publication. It 
ran through four editions in ten days. | | 
Emm. The Americans must be strongly attached to Pro- 
Ed. Or to Protestant stories. The exciting character of 
this book, its variety of characters, constant changing of 
scenes, romantic plot, and high dramatic power are enough to 
render it popular. As the “ British Banner”’ observes, Miss — 
Sinclair requires no certificate for either talent or virtue; and 
as the ‘‘Pomeroy Telegraph”’ affirms, Beatrice may not unsuit- 
ably be styled the ** Uncle Tom”’ of Popery. 
mm. But, after all, do you really think that the Jesuits — 
are actually at work in the way Miss Sinclair describes? | 
_ Ed. She has perhaps brought more Jesuits together in 
‘ Beatrice,’ than in actual life might be the case; half the 
number might suffice for real experience, but her object was to 
show Jesuitism everywhere, and lurking under all forms. — 
think she has also failed in the complete portraiture of Jesuit- 
ism, and that the failure arises from her intense Protestantism. 
Her Jesuits, whether men or women, are astonishingly placid, 


still-life figures, with wondrous eyes of mesmeric power, W1 


reserved manners, ‘‘ casting black shadows on the spirits” 
those with whom they come in contact. Now, it seems to mé, 


* London: Clarke & Beaton. 
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‘that a true Jesuit is not a stereotype, but rather a chameleon ; 
varying both dress and manners as it suits. I should expect 
to find a disciple of Loyola as much under the form of a gay, 
worldly looking and talking mortal, as under a melancholic, 
corpse-like individual. Miss Sinclair might have given a new 
dramatic touch to her story—none the less dramatic because 
- truthful —had she introduced some ball-room fine lady, appa- 
rently intent upon nothing but Almacks, and yet secretly 
working out a Jesuit policy. 

Emm, ‘Lady Anne” might have done for such a person. 

Ed. Or some one like her. 

Aug. Here is a capital book, A Gurpe To THE KNOWLEDGE 
or Lirz.* It is designed for the use of schools, on which ac- 
count it has been arranged in nine hundred condensed, dis- 
tinct and numbered propositions, so that the most important 
facts may be readily seen in their mutual relations, and be as 
easily retained in the memory. These condensed propositions 
are illustrated by a running commentary in smaller type, and 
by small engravings. | 

Ed. Such a book has long been an educational want. 

Aug. And it not only aims to supply the want, but does 
supply it very satisfactorily. It gives ‘‘such a simple and | 
clear explanation of the structure of the human body, and of 
its relations to external nature, as may enable the student and 
the reader thoroughly to comprehend the arrangements upon 
which health and happiness Sees been made to depend. In 
these days when men are driven more and more into close as¢ 
sociation and companionship, for the sake of the advantages 
that result from co-operation, it becomes an affair of the gravest 
import, involving no less an alternative than life or death, that 
all should understand how it is that typhus fever and cholera 
follow in the footsteps of ignorance and perversity. How that 
impure air suffocates none the less surely because its operation 
is slow. How that intemperance fills the streams of the cir- 
_ culation with poison in the place of nourishment. Why it is 


. that habits of intellectual refinement and moral self-control 


invigorate and ennoble, and why vicious pursuits and the in- 
dulgence of mere animal propensities, entail weakness, disease, 
and premature decay. The ‘ Guide” explains just so much 
of these, and other like momentous principles, as every ra- 
tional creature ought to know before he assumes independent 
responsibility in the affairs of life, and does this by tracing the 
‘material elements’ of vitality through their various stages of 
preparation for organization, and through the different phases 
of vegetable and animal existence, up to their highest employ- 
London: Jarrold & Sons. | 
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— in the composition of the nervous apparatus and brain 
man,”’ 
Ed. There is a very interesting document which bears upon 
this subject. I refer to a “‘ Medical opinion,”’ signed by Sir 

James Clark, Dr. Arnott, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Dr. Locock, 
Dr. Hodgkin, Dr. Southwood Smith, and by almost every — 
other eminent medical man in the metropolis. It was printed 
in 1853, and is as follows :— : 

_**Qur opinion having been requested as to the advantage of 
making the Elements of Human Physiology, or a general 
knowledge of the laws of health, a part of the education of | 
youth, we the undersigned have no hesitation in giving it © 
strongly in the affirmative. We are satisfied that much of the 
sickness from which the working classes at present suffer, — 
might be avoided; and we know that the best-directed efforts 
to benefit them by medical treatment are often greatly impeded, 
and sometimes entirely frustrated, by their ignorance and their 
neglect of the conditions upon’ which health necessarily de- 
pends. We are therefore of opinion, that it would greatly tend 
to prevent sickness and to promote soundness of body and 
mind, were the Elements of Physiology, in its application to 
the preservation of health, made a part of general education ; 
and we are convinced that such instruction may be rendered 
most interesting to the young, and may be communicated to 
them with the utmost facility and propriety in the ordinary 
schools, by properly instructed schoolmasters,”’ 

; Aug. We will hope then that Physical Education will 
bccdiiy become one of the sciences taught in our schools; 
and Dr. Mann’s “‘ Guide”’ will be the best text-book that can 
be chosen for the pupils.— They have sent us the second 
volume of the Liprary or Bisiicat Literaturse.* You know 
it, I suppose, sir. 

Ed. Yes, Augustus, and am much pleased with it. It con- 
sists of distinct treatises on scriptural subjects, issued in the 
_ form of cheap tracts, and written in a very popular and inter- 
esting style. The writers have evidently taken considerable 
pains to do justice to their subjects. 

Aug. Three of these are bound together under the title of 
Tue ApostLe Pavt,* and give an excellent account of his life’ 
and labours. Sunday-school teachers will find this biblical 
series an economical auxiliary. 

Emm. Here is a book for Leontine —Svurrer 
CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME.+ 

Leo. I have not had a book for a long time. 

Aug, Whata singular title! What is it? 

* London: Freeman. tt London: Nelson & Sons. 
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Emm. A series of Scripture lessons for the young, with 
pictures, questions in prose and rhyme, prayers, and a selection 
of hymns. It is bound in a peculiarly attractive manner, and 
will be readily welcomed in the nursery. | 

Aug. Easy QuxsTions AND ANSWERS FROM THE PENTA- 
TEucH,* for the use of children. | 

Emm, What do you think of it? | 

Aug. It furnishes in a catechetical manner, a very good com- 
pendium of early Bible history. Children, however, will con- 
sider it rather dry, and many of the answers too long. I 
suppose the authoress has not seen “‘ Dr. Watts’s Historical 
Catechism.” | 
~ Emm. Here is another dry book, — Turower’s ARITH- 
METICAL QuESTIONS.T | 

Aug. I see it has reached the twelfth’ thousand, so the 
schoolmasters approve of it, at any rate. It contains above 
seven thousand original examples of the various rules, and 
these are carefully arranged on a graduated scale of difficulty. 
It was prepared at the suggestion of the Bishop of Manchester, 
for the use of King Edward’s School, Birmingham. It has a 
very undesirable mode of numbering the questions, perplexing 
reference rather than aiding it. 

Ed. It has your approval, on the whole. 

Aug. Decidedly; it will puzzle all the boys in Christen- 
dom. We will begin by giving it to you, Martin; it will 
puzzle you finely. - | 

Mar. Thank you, Augustus; but you puzzle me enough 
already, by your remarks about books. | 

Aug. Is that meant for cradle wit? | | 

Mar. Perhaps it is. Hercules did wonderful things in the 
cradle, youknow. 

Aug. Don't strangle me, if you please. 


COUNSELS TO CORRESPONDENTS. © 


Amelia. Your question has had to waita long time, but your letter 
was mislaid and has only just been found. The words in Eccles. vii. 
16, are usually supposed. to be the words of some imaginary person, 
introduced by Solomon as speaking to him. The preacher had dwelt 
upon the misfortunes of the pious, and the sceptic retorts, “ Then 
avoid such extreme piety, as it ‘seems so injurious to you.” But 
there is no difficulty in using these words in a Christian sense. 
There are religious extremes which are hindrances to the soul’s wel- 


_®* London: Wertheim & Macintosh. t London: Simpkin & Co. 
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fare. Sectarian feelings, neglecting of home duties for religious 
enjoyments in church or chapel, penances and similar austerities— 
may be classed under “ being righteous over much.” We were rejoiced 
to learn that you had followed our advice in publicly consecrating 
yourself to the Redeemer’s service, even with much opposition on 
the part of those who should have encouraged your dedication. You 
add, “‘ The peace and joy that spring from the consciousness of hav- 


ing obeyed God is a sufficient compensation for all the suffering 
T endured.” How have you gone on since? Will you send us a 


letter ? 
A weak Disciple. Your letter searcely needs areply, as you seem 
quite convinced of the evil of card-playing. But, probably, you want | 
to be able to argue with others on the subject. * pans against all 
games of chance are abundant. The anti-scriptural recognition of | 
chance, the undignified frivolity of the game, the loss of temper, which. 
invariably attends a card party where money is staked; the tempta- 
tion to unfairness, the impossibility of glorifying God by taking part in a 
rubber—these are sufficient objections for * who desire whatsoever 
they do to do all to the glory of God. We print your letter, and beg 
ou to ask the “ Sabbath School Teachers,” whether they regard their 
unday teaching in the same light as their card-playing—as a mere 
astime. 
a Sir,— It was last Christmas, being invited to a party amon 
whom were a number of professing Christians and Sabbath-schoo 
Teachers and others, after tea cards were introduced, which all played 
at except myself. Now, do you think there was anything wrong on 
my part for not joining with them? I said it was not right for the 
iullosbere of Christ to do it, for it was not in accordance with the 
Gospel of Christ, for how could the Apostle’s general rule for our 
seaiaet be carried out there ? and again, ‘ Abstain from all appear- 
ance of evil.’ And they have the appearance of evil to me. But 
they said there was no harm in the game they played, if cheating was 
not connected with it,—there could not be any harm in just turning 
upacard. I do not write this in order to make myself appear better 
than them, for alas! I have a heart within me deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked ; nor to expose the faults of others. 
For I have my most besetiine sins, faults and failings, as well as 
others; but with a desire to know and to do the will of God; and 
having seen the answers you have given to others I doubt not but 
what you will favour me with your kind advice. I find the road to 
heavenis a chequered one, and often when almost despairing, and won- 
dering whether I was right, for surely I think sometimes I cannot 
be ; love faint, faith cold and almost dead, so little love for God's 
word and his children. In such seasons as these have I found in 
your valuable Magazine something to cheer and animate my drooping 
spirit, and I hope I am not the only one that has found benefit from 
its pages. May the Lord direct you by his blessed and Holy Spirit, 
and grant that while watering others, your soul may be watered with 


the dews of his heavenly grace, for Jesus’s sake! Amen. 
Yours, &e. 
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‘Lees we talented minds of the highest order 


have taken a sanctified part—tabours in which Chris- 
tians with their souls on fire have unweariedly joined, 


& that by this means they might save some—labours : 


ee in which. we, as Editor, rejoice to have had, though 


3 a but for a short time, our humble share. — 


past readers whose character by God’s bless 
ing on the teaching of this Magazine, has ripened 


into the rich maturity of faith working by love, and - a 
the present readers who are treading‘in their parents’ =~ 


: steps, by loving the Evangelical Miscellany—these, 


| in the hallowed influences which their lives scatter = 
over social circles, form the best, of our 


. ful period than the half century has shown itself, — 


during which this Magazine has done suit and service 


to the Church Militant. It commenced its evangelic 
efforts in September, 1805, throngh a conversation 
between the excellent Mr, W. B. Gurney and another — 
Christian friend, as to the best means of promoting — 
_ the religions welfare of the young. Though received - 
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PREFACE. 


would interfere with other plans, it was soon taken 


up with great spirit, and obtained such an extensive 
sale that, in a few months, its monthly issue reached 
six thousand copies. Its first Editor was the well- 


_ known Campbell, of Africa; and it is an interesting 


fact, that the first issue of the Scriptures, by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, dates from the 
number that contained the Editor’s commencement 
of his “ Child’s Commentary.”’ 

The Youru’s Magazine was not a mercantile 
speculation. It did not write to live. It wrote to 
bless others with life. Nor was it a mere aspirant 
after literary distinction, though writers of high 
talent were very soon delighted, as they have con- 
tinued to be, to furnish papers. Some of their pro- 
ductions have been helped to fame by their appear- 
ance in this Magazine; for example, it 1s very im- 
probable that the contributions of Q. Q. would ever 
have been given to the world, or if given, would have 
sold under such a title, had they not, by their monthly 
appearance, gradually won for themselves a lasting 
and deserved reputation. The preface to the first 
volume clearly shows the real aim of this Magazine :— 
“The chief design of the present publication is the 
religious instruction of the rising generation.” Seek- 
ing only to do good, it appeared so unlikely to sell 
largely, that the Sunday School Union, to whom it 
was offered, declined the risk of its publication, and 
the burden fell back upon its originators. 

Yet God was pleased to give it such prosperity 
that, during the first forty years of its existence, 
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nearly FOUR THOUSAND POUNDS were given away 
from its profits! The various Missionary Societies, 
the Bible Society, the Religious Tract Society, and 
the Sunday School Union, have all been partakers of — 
its liberality. Its first donation to the Bible Society, 
fifty pounds, was about one-twelfth of that Society’s 
first year’s income. 

Eternity only can unfold its success In winning 
souls to Chfist. Its promoters have, however, never 
been, during the long period of fifty years, without 
striking illustrations of the efficiency and nature of 
their benevolent labours. Spiritual thanksgivings 
have been wafted towards them-—-odours more pre- 
cious than those which come from “ Araby the Blest”’ 
—thanksgivings which belong, not to the weak and 
imperfect instruments, but to Him who is over all, 
God blessed for ever. 

The next half century wears an aspect of solemn 
significancy. If ever the cry of “ Now on NEVER!”’ 
was addressed to slumbering Christians, it is the 
trumpet call of duty which summons us to awake 
out of sleep, and arouse ourselves for strenuous efforts 
in our Master’s cause. Now or never, the great 
battle of truth with error, of light with darkness, of 
Christ with Belial, is to be fought on the field of the 
world. Our privilege it has been, as by God’s help it 
will continue to be, to marshal many young soldiers 
for this conflict ; to teach them the science of this war ; 
to bid them take to themselves the whole armour of 
light, and to adjure them, by motives of the deepest 
urgency, to quit them like men and be strong. 
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May we say to the readers of the Yourn’s Maga- 
‘ZINE, in an age when it is especially true that know- 
ledge is power, determine, in strength from on high, 
to KNOW NOTHING AMONG MEN, SAVE JEsus CuHRIst 
AND HIM CRUCIFIED. 

So we bid you a loving farewell! 
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MY YOUTH’S BEST FRIEND. 


Sucu was the salutation of Mary F——, as she 
tenderly embraced her widowed mother. She had 
been a loved and only child. They had lived to- 
gether for many years in blessed and growing con- 
fidence ; but now the day was come which was to 
separate them. Mary was affianced to a man of 
kindred spirit, and was about to venture from under 
the maternal wing upon new and untried scenes. 
Her heart was full to overflowing, and she sought 
relief, where she had ever found it,—on her mother’s 
bosom. That mother was, as usual, ready to receive 
her. She had risen betimes, and after commending 
herself and her children to the care of her Heavenly 
Father, with emotions peculiar to the occasion, she — 
had been penning a few lines to her daughter, ready 
to put into her hands at the moment of her de- 
parture. We subjoin the leading paragrahs :— 

“My own precious Mary,— What shall I say to 
you, that I have not already said? He who knows 
my heart, knows that I have sought, however feebly, 
to train you for His service and glory. You are the 
child of many prayers, and much may well be ex- 
pected of you ; but never forget the Saviour’s words, 
— Without Me, ye can do nothing.’ Live, my 
child, in habitual fellowship with Jesus. Let Him 
still have the first place in your affections, and recol- 
lect that other friends and other objects can only be 
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to you what He is pleased to make them. Be reason- 
able and moderate in your expectations, and think 
more of your obligations to your husband than of his 
obligations to you. Strive to be contented with such 
things as you have; and aim to be a pattern of eco- 
nomy, neatness, dilligence, and propriety. Continue 
to cultivate your mind and be careful to redeem the 
time. Avoid idle conversation, light reading, and 
worldly entertainments. Keep within your own 
_ sphere, and endeavour to make home attractive by a 
sweet and cheerful and loving spirit. ‘This is meant 
to be a state of trial and probation to us, and, there- 
fore, you will have need of patience; but the vicissi- 
tudes of life are associated with many mercies, and 
we must not forget that ‘for every night there is a 
morning.’ The experience of nearly threescore years 
enables me to say, that a child of God has nothing 
really to fear but sin, and against this he must con- 
stantly pray, ‘ Lead us not, into temptation.’ Go, 
then, my precious one, and may you prove as great a 
comfort to your beloved husband as you have been to 
me, and may God grant that we may meet at last 
with your sainted father and many who have gone be- 
fore, an unbroken family in Heaven.”’ 

Such was the calm and Christian language of this 
devoted mother. She had been permitted to rear a 
lovely plant, to inhale its early fragrance, and to taste 
some of its pleasant fruit,—and now she cheerfully 
transferred her child to another home, where she 
could better fulfil the duties of riper years. From 
week to week the mother and daughter corresponded 
with each other, and visits were often interchanged. 


The friends of each were the friends of all. Time 
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swept on, and Mary had become the centre of a Jarge 
and blooming circle; but neither domestic enear- 
ments nor increasing cares caused her for a moment 
to forget the companion and guide of her youth. As 
age crept on, and Mary saw with concern the vener- 
able form she loved wasting away, she became eyes to 
the blind and a staff to the trembling limbs. Often 
would she bring forth from the recesses of memory 
poems and hymns which were deposited there in early 
days, and many a bright gleam was by her affectionate 
skill caught from the past and thrown across the 
future. She loved to comment on the Divine faith- 
fulness, and to retrace step by step the path of the 
now weary pilgrim. Her little ones, too, were all 
“ministering children,” and easily followed in their 
mother’s pleasant track. At length came the closing 
scene—the last word, the lingering look, the darkened 
room, the funeral train ; but years afterwards, Mary 
might be seen, in her little closet, gazing with a tear- 
ful smile on a well-known miniature, beneath which 
she had imscribed, with characteristic tenderness, 


these emphatic words,— 
“My Youth’s best friend.” 
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KENILWORTH CASTLE. 


Mine eye is on thy ruins, hoary pile ! 
But my free thoughts are in the olden time, 
And I behold thee in thy gorgeous prime.”’ 


ND who has not thus looked on Kemilworth? 
Who has not gazed on the mouldering mag- 
nificence of an age of. show, and splendour, 


with a modern writer, saying, “‘ And is this all 
that is left to proud Kenilworth?”’ As we stand 
within the ancient keep, and remember the 


5) and courtly revel ? Who has not turned aside, 


early founder, and the demolition of the 


first castle by Canute the Dane, in the eleventh cen- 


tury, and then recall the names associated with the 
re-buildings and destructions which intermediate 
centuries have seen within this demesne, up to the 
time of John of Gaunt, when the Norman fortress 
disappeared; and then, with more distinctness re- 
counting the events which cluster round the period 
when, passed from the house of Lancaster, it came 
into the hands of Dudley, Earl of Leicester, by gift 
of his royal mistress, Queen Elizabeth—who can help 
feeling that the place is replete with historic interest ? 

There is a curious ground plan of the eastle as it 
existed at this latter period, which is engraved in a 
recent edition of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Kenilworth.”’ 
This plan, it is said, was found amongst the papers of 
the celebrated J. J. Rousseau when he left England, 
though how it came into his possession is a mystery. 
It shows the castle to have been surrounded by a 
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lake, called “The Pool.” As usual, the buildings 
surround a large inner court, the ancient portion, or 
Ozxsar’s tower, on the north, and the Saxon tower ad- 


joming. On the west is the Great Hall; on the south, 


the Whitehall, with John of Gaunt’s ‘buildings, and 
on the east Sir Robert Dudley’s lobby, and King 
Henry’s lodgings. That portion built by the courtly 
Earl of Leicester, for the purposes of state, cost him 
half a million of money. 

Of the character of this lordly proprietor the 
following epitaph bears witness, and of his extrava- 
gance a “selection of the fittings of one room will 
furnish sufficient proof :— 


EPITAPH ON THE ERLE OF LEICESTER. 


‘* Here lies a valiant warriour, who never drew a sword ; 
Here lies a noble courtier, who never kept his words; 
Here lies the Erle of Leicester, who govern’d the estates, 
Whom the earth could never living love, and the just 
Heaven now hates.’’ 


In 1584 an inventory of furniture was taken, from 
which we select the following interesting items :— 

** A George on horseback; with a case for knives in 
the tayle of the horse, and a case for oyster-knives 
in the brest of the dr agon.’ 

“'Tapestry—gilt and “red leather. History, storie of 
Susanna ; the Prodigal Childe,” &e. | 

+ A bedsted of wallnut-tree, toppe fashion, the 
tester richly embrothered with my Lo. armes, a 
crimson satin counterpointe, guilded with a gold 
twiste.”’ “Fyve plumes of coolered feathers, a por- 
traite of ‘The Queenes Majestie,’ 1 of my Lord.” 
“A tabell of an historie of men, women, and chil- 
dren, moulden in wax.” 

Then come “ chayres, stooles and cushens, cups, 
velvet carpets, organ, regalls and virginalls, a desk of 
red leather, a ches sse board of ebonie, with checkars of 
christall and other stones, a greate brazen candle- 
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stick hung in the roof,” “verie fayer and curiouslie 
wrought, with xx1jj. branches verie finely and arti- 
ficiallie done,’’ and innumerable other articles. At 
-Charlecote Hall, in Warwickshire, are preserved some 

curious chairs, and a cabinet of 3 ivory and ebony, once 
here ; and in the Tower of London is a splendid suit 


of steel armour, worn by the Earl of "Leicester, and 


dight with the “ ‘bear an ragged staff’’—-his insignia. 
In 15 75, this Earl gave a magnificent entertainment 
to his Queen, which lasted seventeen days, costing the 


entertainer a thousand pounds a day,—a vast amount | 


in those days, be it remembered. 

The ruins are situated about midway between the 
line of railway from Coventry to Leamington, and 
near to the Kenilworth station. 

Proceeding across the village by a long shady lane, 
you catch a glimpse of the crumbling towers of the 

castle, and soon arrive at the gate-house, whose orna- 
ments in marble and oak are full of interest. 

As you enter the base court, the castle ruins are 
indeed so many princely piles, even in their decay ; 
the warm, reddish stone, in contrast with the mantling 
ivy, has a very rich effect. The stately mass is alto- 
gether, it has been said, “a most tangible ruin; 


for, with the plan in your mind’s eye, you can trace 


the missing portions, just as a child is sensible of the 
missing — of his puzzle. The massive keep, the 
roofless hall and towers, open to the blue vault of 


heaven, fully attest the ‘magnificence of this castle- | 


palace ; and the interiors are still sufficiently perfect 
to enable you to trace the suites of state and private 
rooms, though the floorings, mantels, and ceilings 
have perished and fallen away 


Who has not seen Kenilw orth! ? Let him make a 


note to visit it without delay. 


or 
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CASBIN AND HAFED. 


Tue Caliph Scherirah—-the date of whose reign is uncer- 
tain, for chroniclers have omitted to record his name and 
actions in the annals of the caliphate—had two sons, Casbin, 
the first-born, and Hafed his brother. These princes, though 
they were nearly of the same age, and had been brought up 
together from their infancy, bore little resemblance to one 
another in their character and habits. The elder was just 
and wise, geitle and forgiving; the other ardent, generous, 
and impulsive, frequently hurried by the feeling of a moment 
into the commission of acts of which he afterwards bitterly 
repented, though pride as often prevented the acknowledg- 
ment of his errors. But this difference in their dispositions 
seemed to unite the brothers more closely than any similarity 
of tastes could have done; neither the favour which their 
haughty and tyrannic father manifested towards his younger 
son, in whom he recognized some traces of his own passionate 
and impetuous spirit, nor the love that the people expressed 
for the excellent Casbin, caused any jealousy between them ; 
and as the caliph, though undisguisedly partial to his fiery 
Hafed, had declared that at his death the sovereign power 
should be shared equally between them, the time was con- 
fideatly anticipated, when the valour and energy of the one 
prince should make their joint reign glorious abroad, while 
the prudence and moderation of the other would assure to 
their subjects prosperity and happiness, under an equitable 
government at home. 7 

Scherirah had lived the appointed time of man’s existence. 
Fourscore years had enfeebled his physical powers and 
dimmed his perceptions of right and wrong; but his passions 
were as fierce, and his will as unbending, as in the prime ot 
manhood. Conscious of his increasing infirmities, he resolved 
that the last event of his life should be one of unparalleled 
grandeur. Ilis love of conquest should be gratified until the 
death-hour; his sun should set in splendour, And so an 
immense armament was assembled, headed by his most 
famous captains, and a descent was made on the territories of 
a neighbouring prince, whose only offence was, that he dared 
to possess an independent sovereignty on the borders of the 
caliph’s empire. ‘The unprepared and unsuspecting king 
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hastily called together a handful of warriors, and with that 
little band of heroes made a valiant but useless defence against 
the multitude of invaders that poured in on every side. He 
was quickly overcome ; his land became a province of Sche- 
rirah’s almost boundless dominions ; he was himself slain in 
battle, and his six sons were carried prisoners to Bagdad. 

The heart of the kind and pitiful Casbin was grieved to see 
these brave young princes led through the streets, with their 
royal robes torn and soiled, flung in mockery over their 
aching shoulders, while their bare and wear y feet were 
wounded by the stones in the way; and guarded by a com- 
pany of soldiers, bearing rods, with which they smote the 
unfortunate youths whenever they would have paused im 
their painful march; and Casbin hasted to tind his brother, 
and entreat him to intercede with the caliph in their behalf. 
Great was his surprise when Hafed coldly declined to in- 
terfere; and, in reply to his repeated questions as to the 

cause of such unlooked-for indifference, admitted that, pleased 
with the manly forms and noble bearing of the princes, he 
had asked them of his father, that he might place them in 
various situations about his own person. 

“Then you will use them courteously?’ urged Casbin: 
‘* Bethink you, they are our equals; it is not seemly that they 
should be so ill-treated.’’ | 

‘None are the equals of the sons of Scherirah, save 
Scherirah himself,’’ replied Hafed, proudly. ‘It is honour 
cnough for slaves, as they are, to bear my cup, to clean my 
armour, and to tend my horse. Say no more, my brother, or 
words will grow warm between us. I have saved these sons 
of the vanquished from a shameful death, and I will do no 
more; neither will our father hear you, for his word is passed 
to me that they are mine.’ 

‘“Nay, but, Hafed, let them: not be so disgraced before the 
people.’ 

‘* Peace, I pray thee peace, asia Casbin ; it is by my com- 
mand that they are made-a public show. This morning I 
did but tell the youngest to serve me on his bended knee, 
and the wretch refused to show that token of respect. The 
others would not set him an example, therefore I gave orders 
that they should, on three several mornings, be thrice con- 
ducted through the city, in the habits in which they were 
taken, as a spectacle for all passengers, and that proclama- 
tion should be thus made:—‘ These be they who would not 
do the bidding of Prince Hafed!’ The caliph would have 
had them scourged, but judged I not well that this humilia- 


tion would wound thew more 
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Then did the indignation of the virtuous Casbin break 
forth, and he reproved his brother for having so used the 


princely captives, and in his anger he spoke hard things of - 


his father’s injustice and cruelty ; and Hafed answered again, 


_and so in wrath the brothers parted. 


Casbin went, sorrowing, to do what he could to soothe and 
comfort the royal prisoners; and Hafed, chafing under re- 
proaches which he felt that he deserved, sought the chamber 
of his father, who, the leeches said, was sick even unto 
death. | | | 

The officer that kept guard before the door of the caliph’s 
apartment, answered Hafed’s inquiry if he might enter, by 
saying that his lord was sleeping and might not be disturbed, 
so the prince, excited and impatient, waited in an outer 
room until he should be admitted. 3 

With hasty steps he strode backward and forward, and 
often he determined to tell his dying parent what had passed, 
and then his resolve was shaken, as he remembered that 
thereby his brother would be deprived of his birthright—that 
generous brother, who, although as the elder the empire 
should be his, was willing to cede half his claims, and to 
yield the moiety of his inheritance to him who was at that 
instant planning treachery against him. Hafed would then 
have att! He alone would fill the throne, he alone would 
wield the sceptre of the caliphatepand his sway would be 
despotic. Mighty visions of pomp and power floated before 
him—unnumbered voices hailed him as their sovereign lord— 
his fam¢ resounded throughout all lands—his name was on 
every tongue, and the wonder of his doings filled the world. 
One word might work the spell—how could he resist the 
temptation to give it utterance? Was it not his duty to tell 
his father what had been said in’his dispraise>? Should he 
be doing his brother wrong? Would not Casbin be happier 
living quietly in the sunshine of royal favour, and doing good 
to all, than he would be with the cares of state weighing on 
his spirit > 
Seeking by these questions to silence the upbraiding voice 
within, Hafed threw himself on a pile of downy cushions, 
and clasped his hands firmly across his brow, as though to 
still the inward conflict that agitated him. Presently his hands 
were unclenched, and his features wore a look of triumph, 
and it seemed as though his thoughts had received their 
hue from the rich and dusky light that streamed in through 
the deep purple jhangings that covered the apertures in the 
outer wall, for he abandoned himself to dreams of magni- 
ficence worthy ig ‘the golden prime of Haroun Alraschid.” 
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How long he had indulged in this luxurious reverie he 
knew not, when a sharp cry of distress, followed by plaintive 
wailings, caught his attention. He sprang up. Whence did 
the sounds proceed? He could not tell. They might be the 
cries of an unruly slave receiving punishment at his master’s 
hand, or of a malefactor undergoing the torture, or of a child 
weeping for its mother, for the voice was weak as the wind 
brought it faintly from the distance. What was it to him 
what they were? Nothing! yet he felt impelled to go forth 
and seek the sufferer. On he went, guided by some incom- 
prehensible influence, until he reached the street. There he 
saw a venerable-looking merchant, borne along by two of 
those men that were appointed to collect the tribute from 
strangers, who, in consideration of paying a small sum an- 
nually into the royal coffers, were permitted to enjoy the 
privileges of citizens. This tax the poor man had neglected 
or was unable to pay, and in consequence of the omission, he 
was about to be imprisoned until such time as his house 
should be disposed of, when he would be driven from the 
town. When Hafed had learned this, he felt compassion for 
the alien, and promptly released him from his persecutors by 
satisfying their demands, and then, to protect him from the 
jeers and insults of the crowd, he supported him, all trembling 
he was, to the little tenement which he pointed out as his 
rome, 

Hafed had, as usual, acted without thought, from a benevo- 
lent impulse; but the observations that he heard on all sides 
proved that the deed was appreciated, though scarcely under- 
stood, by the bystanders. ‘‘ Look! there is our good young 
prince,’’ said they; ‘‘he would not see the poor oppressed, 
surely he will love the people well. Oh! but the stranger is 
holy man, perchance a saint, a pilgrim, ora sage. This is 
more like what Casbin would have done. The Lord Hafed 
has surely been maligned; see how mild he is. Truly our. 
prince is an excellent young prince !”’ | 

Well pleased, Hafed listened to the words. He was glad 
to have done a good action; perhaps he thought it might 
make amends for the severity of the morning—severity which 
he now thought had not been needful. Had the exercise of 
kindly feeling wrought this change in him, or had his passion 
spent itself, and was this the reaction? So it was; his better 
nature was resuming the mastery. He was sorry that he had 
quarrelled with his brother: he wished that he had not so 
resented the independent spirit of his new servitors. Surely 
their fearless pride should have awakened a corresponding 
chord of sympathy and admiration within his breast. Well, 
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their punishment should be remitted. He was still mar- 


velling at the strangeness of his sentiments, when the old 


man opened a wicket and invited him to enter, saying, ‘I 
_ cannot thank you in the public way, my kind preserver.” 


** Nay, I need no thanks,’’ Hafed replied. 

I pray my lord to honour his servant's roof, 
stepping within for one short minute.” So the prince yielded. 

**Is it true, my lord,’’ asked the old man, when they were 
both in the empty, desolate-looking house, and the door was 
closed; ‘is it true that my lord is, in truth, the son of the 
mighty caliph, whom Heaven preserve ?”’ 

‘*The Commander of the Faithful, Allah be his strength! 
is, indeed, my father,’’ answered Hafed, with a smile. 

The aged man bowed low, and would have knelt to kiss 
the hem of his visitor’s robe, but the prince prevented him, 
“Ts there nought wherein I may pleasure my lord?” he © 
asked, ‘* Would the prince know somewhat of the future >”’ 

-** That would I, right gladly, oh, wise man!” Hafed ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Canst tell me what shall be when three years 
have passed away ?”’ : 

The sage took from the folds of his. turban a small mirror, 
curiously set round with ebony and gold. ‘“ Breathe on the 
surface, O prince!’’ he said; “and the future shall be 
clearly revealed to your gaze.” 

Hafed did so, and as the mist passed from the crystal, 
there seemed to be reflected thereon scenes of splendour, in 
all of which he took the foremost part. They were the pro- 
phetic realizations of his most glowing fancies. ‘‘Am I, 
indeed, to be caliph?’’ he cried, eagerly. ‘‘ Ha! is it really 
true? What is this? A procession—I ride on a white horse, 
with jewelled trappings; the spoils of nations are carried 


before me ; richest stuffs are spread in my path; music plays 


loudly, but it is drowned by the shouts of ten thousand 
voices, What is it they cry? I am a conqueror—I am in- 
vincible! But Casbin is not there; why is he not ready 
to welcome me, and to rejoice at my success? Again, I am 
seated on a dazzling throne; kings render to me homage ; 
ambassadors from distant countries come, with costly gifts, 
to ask my favour and protection. I sit alone. Casbin is not 
near. I look proud, but not happy: my bearing is not joyous 
but elate ; methinks some secret want makes my heart ache 
beneath the kingly robe. Now I am standing in a beautiful 
garden ; lights gleam through the lattices of many windows 
in a palace; melody is heard within, and sounds of revelry, 
but I heed them not. The moonbeams rest on the sleeping 
river, and play on the sparkling fountain; the air is heavy 
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with the odours of the night flowers. I am weeping ; nowt 
speak, ‘ Oh, my brother, would that I had not cast thee from 
me! My heart is very. sad, my brother—my heart yearns 
for thee! I would give my sceptre for thy love! Wilt thou 
not come to me again, my brother?’ Take back thy glass, 
magician ; let me wait and think before I look again. : 

The sage looked on him with a smile. ‘* Wouldst thou 
know what thou shalt be when two more years shall have 
passed away ?”’ he inquired. 

‘‘ Yes ; let me see again.’’ Hafed took the mirror, breathed 
on it, and looked at what was imaged there, then started 
back aghast. ‘‘ Iam in the same garden, but I am no longer 
amonarch. Iam a fugitive; a miserable creature fleeing for 
my life. I resolve never to live dishonoured. Man—man ! 
am I to die by my own hand? After all, _mnagic has done 
this; there is no truth in what I have seen.’ 

«There may be truth, my lord, if you will have it so,’ 

“I do not understand you,” said the prince, striving to 
appear unconcerned. ‘‘ You have shown me two distinct 
_ periods of my future life, and it is dependent on me whether 
they shall remain but visions, or whether they shall become 
realities. Is this what you would say ?”’ 

‘‘ My lord has rightly divined his servant's meaning.” 

: ‘‘Old man, I am not content. Show me again what I have 
seen, with all that , precedes, and intervenes, and follows, in 
regular succession,’’ 

‘‘ The prince holds the mirror, let him look.” 

With intense earnestness Hafed gazed, when, having taken 
it from his lips, the dimness faded, and he beheld himself 
reclining on the cushions in the chamber next the caliph’s 
apartment. Then it seemed to him that the officer on guard 
entered, bringing news that his master’s spirit was quickly 
passing away. In a moment he stood beside his father's 
couch, and repeated all that the absent Casbin had said, 
adding many yet more bitter sayings, till at the poisoned 
words the expiring monarch gathered up his remaiming | 
strength, and, before the ministers and chief men there as- 
_ sembied, renounced his eldest son, and named the slanderer 
his successor. Afterwards, in rapid progression, Hafed saw 
_hew his brother disputed not his parent's will, but left the 

city, and withdrew to a distant part of the land, where he 
occupied himself in doing good, yet coming from time to time, 
as occasion required, to give the youthful sovereign counsel, 
How, in the arrogance of his heart, the supplanter would 
not hear, but did rashly and wrongly: and, angered by 
Casbin’s wise remonstrances, forbade him to ‘approach his 
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presence. And how the people mourned the departure of 
their beloved prince, but feared to offend the tyrant by 
showing their sorrow. His power was at the highest; he 
was master of the world; yet this very superiority destroyed 
all sympathy with other men. All feared, none loved him; 
and, while he was almost worshipped as a god, he envied the 
meanest of his subjects who had one true friend. A secret 
want made his heart ache beneath the kingly robe. Con- 
fidants he had, indeed, but they betrayed him,—and favourites, 
but they proved false; they on whom he freely lavished 
benefits requited his gifts with ingratitude. At last he 
determined to free Souban, the eldest of the six captive © 
princes, and to bind him to him heart and soul by innumer- 
able kindnesses. ‘‘Surely,’”’ he thought, “he to whom I 
give liberty, and whom I make next to myself in honour, will 
care for me.’’ ‘‘ Ask me what thou wilt, and I will give it thee, 


only love me,’’ said he to the released Souban, who replied, 


** Let my brothers have their freedom, and make me governor 
over my own land,’ and Hafed did so. But ere a year was 
gone, he found that he had been again deceived; Souban 
raised the standard of revolt. The chief captain, whom the 
caliph had displaced, that he might give the command to the 


second brother, refused again to head the troops; the army 


would not follow any other leader. Defeat and shame en- 
sued. The people murmured: the great men, displeased that 
aliens should be placed above them, intrigued to overthrow 
the sovereign, and were aided by the grand vizier, whom, 
though his daughter was Casbin’s wife, Hafed had retained 
on account of his great wisdom. To covert discontent suc- 
ceeded open dissension. Hafed, bewildered, knew not what 
todo. He closed his ears to warning and advice, and spent 
his days and nights in riotous feasting or indolent repose. 
Suddenly a company of conspirators stormed the palace, 
slaying all that opposed them, and clamouring for the caliph’s 
head. Hafed might have sought safety in flight, though there 
was little chance of escape, but he could not brook disgrace. 
He fell by his own dagger; and, though a superstitious — 
reverence for the dead saved his corpse from ignominious - 
treatment, it received no sepulchral honours. 

Shuddering, Hafed gave back the glass. ‘‘Old man,’’ he 
said, ‘you have amply repaid the service that I rendered to 
you. You have taught me a fearful lesson, and I thank you 
for it.’’ He remained for some minutes in profound thought ; 
then he would have returned to the palace, but all was dark- 
ness abouthim. He called to the magician, but no answer 
was returned. A hand was laid gently on his shoulder; a 
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CASBIN AND HAFED. : 18 
voice said, softly, ‘‘ What ails my brother?’’ and by the light 
of a taper that the inquirer held, he saw that he was again 
in the chamber with purple hangings, and that Casbin was 
leaning over him. ‘I come to call you to our father,”’ 
repeated the elder prince ; ‘‘ and truly you must rejoice to be 
awakened, for your sleep was sorely troubled.” 

‘¢ Has it all been a vision? Have I never left these cushions, 
Have I seen all these things in my slumbers alone ?’’ asked 
Hafed, wonderingly. 

‘¢ Brother—brother, our father has sent for us; his hours 
are numbered !”’ 

Hafed started. ‘*‘ Nevertheless,”’ said he to himself, ‘ the 
lesson is learned, and I will not forget it.”’ 6 | 

Into the darkened room they went together, and found, 
gathered around the caliph’s bed, the great men of the 
realm. ‘*Hafed,’’ gasped the dying monarch, “ let these 
bear witness that the throne is yours—yours alone.”’ 

“Not so, not so, my father,’’ cried the young man. 
**Casbin is older and worthier than I am.”’ | 

you I give it——”’ 

*‘ Nay, let us share the power, or I will none of it,”’ per- 
sisted the youth. | 

‘““So be it then,’’ and the caliph sank back beneath the 
touch of the death-angel. 

When the funeral observances were over, and the new 
rulers were duly installed in their government, Hafed con- 
fided to his brother the wondrous dream that had visited him, 
saying, ‘*Such it must be; for I have searched throughout 
the city, yet can I not find the magician’s dwelling, neither 
does any one know aught of the man.” 

‘The vision was doubtless from Allah,’’ replied Casbin, 
‘* Let it not come true. We can hardly retain the conquered 
kingdom, without great cost and trouble. Before we can 
completely subdue it, we must crush the spirit and courage of 
the inhabitants ; then they will not care to defend the land 
from other foes, and thus an easy way will be made for the 
entrance of an enemy into our dominions. Let us, therefore, 
restore the country to its rightful king, and make it his 
interest to be our friend; thus the barren mountains on the 
north, and the hardy race that peoples them, will be a safe- 
‘guard for us against invasion on that side, while the dwellers 
on the south will trade with our merchants.”’ 

“Thou hast well said, my brother,’’ answered Hafed. 

So it was done. Souban: and his people were true and 
useful allies to the mighty monarchs at Bagdad; and long 
and glorious was the reign of Casbin and Hafed. 
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«Would that there were a glass like that of the magician,” 
they would often say, ‘‘ for could we but see the result of 
our actions, and how every sin brings its own punishment, 


we should less readily yield to temptation.” 


Such a mirror has never been found; but we need it not, 
for we should tread the path of duty that is clearly traced for 
each of us, whether the way be rough or smooth, and we 
know where strength may be obtained to enable us to follow 
it faithfully. | 

CARLA MEREX, 


LIGHT FOR SARDINIA. 


(Our present political alliance with Sardinia has induced 
us to obtain the following information for our readers as cal- 
culated to interest them. This Paper is by an intelligent and 
trustworthy observer, long resident abroad.—Eb. ] 


Tue kingdom of Sardinia, which is one and the 
same wilh Piedmont and Savoy, and the Sardinian 
States, is now under the crown of Carlo Emmanuele. 
Many travellers have described the outward aspect of 
the country, but in their rapid course few have had 
the opportunity of making themselves acquainted 
with the political and religious state of the nation. 
A few lines on this twofold subject may therefore be 
acceptable to our readers. | ; 

Hunted down all over the Continent of Europe, 


liberty has taken refuge in three small countries— 


Belgium, where it really reigns ; Switzerland, where 
it should reign ; and Sardinia, where it has just pene- 
trated, and where, although welcomed, it has yet to 
struggle for every inch of ground it occupies. Before 
1847 this country was nothing but a part of the 
enslaved and priest-ridden Italy. Since then—since 
her king, Carlo Alberto, converted to constitutional 
principles, granted to his people a charter of rights 
political and civil, and since his successor has struck 


the first blow against the uncontrolled power of the 
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priests, in putting them on a level with all other 
citizens before the courts of justice, Sardinia has 
stood apart, and become the pioneer of Italian 
freedom. But, like all pioneers, it has hard work to 
do, and must toil mainly for another generation. 
Three elements here, as in England, Spain, and 
Belgium, constitute the government. First, the king, 
who personally is sincerely constitutional; he reigns, 
but he does not govern, and he finds it convenient to 
have the responsibility of everything thrown upon 
his ministers. It isasettled habit with him, whenever 
he wants to have anything done by the ministers, to 
turn to one of them in the council, and say, “Is this 
constitutional,’ and he never insists on that which is 
not conformed to the statuto. He is quite popular 
among the masses of the people. The other day, 
when coming from Spezzia to’ Genoa, the king was 
nearly wrecked, and the news of his danger and 
escape caused a thrill of emotion through the whole 
country. | 
After the king comes the Senate, an aristocratic 
body, somewhat like the House‘of Lords in Eng- 
land, but without the qualities of that illustrious 
body. The peers of England, with all their privileges, 
are the friends of freedom and of progress; but the 
hereditary senators of Sardinia, brought up under the 
_ reign of despotism, have not followed their king, and, 
in the opinion of most of them, the charter granted 
by Charles Albert will prove the ruin of the country, 
Their consent being necessary to the enactment of 
every law, they have stood in the way of many a 
salutary reform. It is hoped, however, that as the 
king is empowered to make new Senators, he will, 
before long, change into majority the minority of the 
Senate, by adding to their number men of the right 
spirit. | | 
Taek but not least, is the House of Representatives, 
a noble body of men upon the whole, in whom reside 
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the true spirit of liberty, dignity, and°:freedom. 
Should the Senate change its spirit, and join the 


House in its efforts to regenerate the country, a vast 
deal of good might be accomplished by their united 


efforts. Yet they would then have to encounter a 


formidable adversary—the Roman Catholic clergy, 


the most bitter and the boldest enemy of the statuto. 
We wish those mild opponents of Popery, who think 


that the fear of it as destructive of civil freedom is 


: dless and foolish, could see the doings of the 

mish clergy in this kingdom. If they would only 
read their papers, la Campana, l Armonia, the Catolico, 
or la Sentinella Catolica, they would soon perceive 
that here, at least, backed by the Pope, they constitute 
a permanent danger to the rights of the citizens. 
Indeed, we do not know how people can have the 
least knowledge of the princi = and discipline’ of 
oo. pall without giving it its right name—a permanent 
and universal conspiracy against the rights, civil and 


religious, of mankind. 


The only good result of the opposition of the 
priests has been the position which all have. been 
eompelled to take. The nation has divided itself 
into two parties—a powerful minority, called the 
clerical party ; and an increasing majority, forming 
the anti-clerical party. Thus are all frigada of 
freedom drawn away from Popery; but where will 
they go? They obtained a signal victory lately in’ 
the elections; all the returns were anti-clerical. 


Slowly but steadily the education of the people is : 
going on ; many are learning how to read; ideas are 


circulating among the people; pamphlets, unveiling 
the evils of Popery, circulate freely ; and in many 


places, under the auspices of the Waldensian 
ehurch, the 


ible, religious tracts, and the voice: of 
faithful preachers, teach the — that there is m 
the world a purer religion than that of the Pope. 


The people of Sardinia, it may be said, are in a transi- 
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bey of their history which will be of the 
hi importance to their future. Popery, not yet 
gone, is falling down; and the people are in that state 
when something else must be presented to them, or 
else they will fall from superstition into incredulity. 
Sardinia is in some sense open to evangelization, 
and the anti-clerical party generally is rather favour- 
able to Protestantism; but there are serious difficulties 
in the way. The greatest is the present state of the 
law as regards liberty of conscience. The statuto 
grants liberty of conscience, but the laws which were 
made before that instrument, and which war and 
other difficulties have not allowed time yet to 
change, aré against it. The consequence is, that 
whenever a petty tribunal, under the influence of the 
clergy, wills, it may annoy and prosecute a citizen 
for the very acts which the constitution permits. 
Thus the OCereghini of Casale, and others, have had to 
suffer a momentary persecution, and those who dis- 
tribute tracts and Bibles, are, in some places, open to 
- annoyances. When the magistrates are for toleration, 
the priests succeed sometimes by their misrepresent- 
ations in exciting a mob against those who renounce 
Popery. That excellent little paper La Buona No- 
vella, in its last two numbers, gives the following 
account. A man, of the name of Gatti, in Trino, 
province of Vercelli, had become enlightened by the 
gospel. His family and a few friends were also, like 
him, being led out of the Romish Church. The priest 
becomes aware of the fact, and on a Sunday morning, 
before the whole people, denounces the Gatti as 
heretics, and curses them publicly. Borrowing the 
language of the bulls of the middle age, he exclaimed, 
“Whosoever shall give the Gatti family a shelter, or 
labour, or bread, or shall speak to them, or salute 
them, will be, zpso facto, excommunicated; his soul 
shall go to hell, and his body when dead shall be de- 
prived of sepulture.” On the following day, some 
| 
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evangelical Christians of Favale, having heard what 
had Tabcened in Trino, went to see their afflicted 
brother, and to comfort his wife, then in feeble 
health. As soon as their presence in the place was 
known, an infuriated mob rushed to the house of the 
Gatti, and there threatened to seize them and burn — 
them, to put an end to the heresy. No one can tell 
what they might have done, had not a Christian 
woman from Favale come courageously out of the 
house, and, passing through the crowd, gone to the 
mayor to remind him of his duty, and obtain protec- 
tion for an innocent family so odiously treated. The 
tumult subsided, but the poor family had to fly to 
Favale. 

In spite, however, of all difficulties, the gospel is 


spreading in Sardinia. Wherever there is a Wal- 


densian church there is a centre of light and evangeli- 
zation. The Bishop of Nice some time ago, and the 
Bishop of Genoa recently, have published long and 
slanderous charges against the Proselytism of the 


_ Protestants; but instead of diminishing the number 


of the hearers of the Word of God, their denunci- 
ations have caused them to increase wherever there 1s 
a preacher of the ete Before long the laws of the 
country will, it is hoped, be made to agree with the 
constitution ; then will the time have come to carry , 
on boldly the missionary work. But who will do it? 

{s the Waldensian Church prepared to undertake it ? 
We do not know. If she is able, let her get ready; 
prepare her means and men in advance. If she is not, 
or if it will not suit her position to take the attitude 
of an aggressive body , gee Popery, let a Society be 
formed in which she will join, and to which she will 


furnish men; and let that Society gather forces for 
the coming day, when the door of Sardinia will be 
truly and fully open to the gospel. — 


F. P. 
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THE CHRISTIAN TALISMAN. © 
On, fear not thou when envious lips _ 
Are busy with thy name, 
Nor fear the whisper’d lie that strips _ 
Away thine honest fame ; 
In unrevengeful meekness stand 
To meet their cruel taunt, _ 
Nor say a word, nor lift a hand 
Thy coward foes to daunt. 


With life of spotless innocence > 
Alone oppose their might, 
Look heavenward for thy soul’s defence, 
And heaven shall guard the right. 
Yea, cry aloud to God, to wield 
His weapons strong for thee, 
And He alike thy sword and shield © 
And champion true shall be. 


And if the breath of slander creep 
Above thee and around, 

Hot as the fiery blasts that sweep 
The arid desert’s bound; 

Then from its malice, keen and fierce, 
His hand shall keep thee still, _ 

_ And, shelter’d where it cannot pierce, 

Pavilion thee from ill, 


Deep hidden from the feryid pest, 

_ Embower’d thy soul shall lie, 

With fragrant dews of Eden blest, 
And fountains never dry, 

No need for thee to quail and fear 
The venom of its sting, 

It shall not come thy covert near, 
Nor blight above thee fling. 
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God tells thy tears, and counts thy woes, | 
double both in bliss; 
Bo, like a babe whose eyelids close 
‘Beneath its mother’s kiss, 
Resign to slumber, calm and deep, | 
_ Thine aching head and breast, | 
And sleep as they alone may sleep, 
Whose care in His finds rest. H. FP. 


‘THE TRUTH COMPREHENSIVE. 


_ Tat class of utterers who are in the habit of 
speaking of Truth as “globed”’ and “ orbed,” ex- 
press a fact in their mystical way which it were wise 
to remember. It is, that the truth—as by the law of 


its nature—includes elements which are apparently 


opposite, though really, of course, harmonious and 
rorrelative. It is many-sided. The symbol which 
it is not the line, or the 
superticial plane, but it is the sphere, crystal indeed in 
clearness and in beauty, “of pure gold, as it were 
transparent glass,’ yet with diverse aspects, and 
attaining its completeness in its union of opposites. 
They who would fairly understand the truth, there- 
fore, in its integrity, must go around it, and view it 
from opposite and seemingly even conflicting points ; 
and must hold their minds open to its various ex- 
pressions. 
Those who forget this characteristic of Truth will 
often be sadly perplexed in their study of the Serip- 
tures ; for those Scriptures must seem to them replete 
with contradictions. It is in its practical forgetfulness 
that religious controversies often arise, and that 
truth-seekers are transformed, before they are aware, | 
into truth-deniers. A particular doctrine is deduced 
from the Scriptures. It stands therein clearly re- 
vealed. It is felt also to meet the wants of the 
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enlightened conscience and the renewed heart, and to 
be in harmony with the faith of the devout through 
all the past. It is, therefore, joyfully received and 
rested in. It becomes part of the soul’s fundamental 
belief. It sends a quickening and delightful influence 
through all the spiritual faculties, and enters as an 
element into the subsequent structures of opinion 
and thought. It zs a truth, or a section of truth, and 
should be rejoiced in, and held with thankfulness. 
But ere long a doctrine is advanced from some 
quarter which seems to contradict this; or, perhaps 
this very doctrine appears to require, in order to its 
reception, the surrender of another, which had been 
previously established. And so each party, not con- 
tent with affirming, begins to deny. ‘This is unphilo- 
sophical in itself, and unhappy in its effects. Contro- 
versies are excited, which become embittered as they 
proceed ; and the transforming and vitalizing influence 
of the truth, which each really holds, is lost equally 
upon both. 

Instead of this, it were wiser and happier for all 

ies to ask, whether there is any real ground for 

such a war? Whether the truth is not larger than 
the belief of either? Whether both doctrines are 
not correct, and thus harmonious with each other; 
comprehended really in the total truth, and equall 
essential to its completeness and unity? This will 
usually be found to be the fact. It is the very truth- 
fulness of the Scriptures which makes them seem at 
times almost self-contradictory, which renders it 
ossible to found upon them such opposite systems. 

hey are not declaring the true at one time, and the 
false at another. But they are alternately revealing 
the different phases and elements of the compre- 
hensive truth, and steadily revolving its luminous orb 
before the eye of the observer. And the path of 
wisdom and of piety is, to accept all these revelations, 
and not to deny either because another is received. 
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Take, for example, the nature of man as delineated 
in the Scriptures, and as observed in daily experience. 
The truth respecting this is essentially duplicate. In 
one as this nature is just what it ought to be; 
in another it is just as fully what it ought not to be. 
It is most certainly true, on the one hand, that man 
has noble and spiritual faculties ; that he is exalted in 
intellectual power, rich in capacity for the gentlest 
and loftiest affections ; for patience, and for heroism, 
and for self-sacrifice, with a divine voice of conscience 

ing within ;—‘‘a little lower than the angels.” 
It is equally true, on the other hand, that he is, in 
disposition and in act, alienated from God, averse to 


: holiness, and a lover of sin. And, between these two 


truths, who cannot perceive the absolute harmony? 
Neither is the truth, as isolated from the other; but 
both conjoined express precisely the character of man. 
His will is free; his conscience is not dead ; his mind 
is clear, though his dispositions are perverse ; and it 
is the very nobleness of his constitution which makes 
his sin so criminal and destructive. _ | : 
So of the inspiration of the Scriptures. Holy men 
spake in them. And it is the word of John, and the 
word of Paul, and the word of Matthew, and the 
word of James, which we are reading. Over the 


lapse of eighteen centuries, our hearts still beat 


against theirs. We become one with them in their 


_, up-lift of thought, and our minds are kindled by 


truths which fired theirs. And yet they spake as they 
were moved of the Holy Ghost; and so there is every- 
where in the Scriptures a divine authority, pervading 
and subliming the human utterance, not destroying’or 
limiting its personal character, but yet shining through 
and penetrating it all, as the golden light unbues at 
evening the cloud beneath it. 

The same principle applies to the person of Christ. 


The divinity of our Lord is established by the Serip- 


tures. His humanity is a fact revealed with equal 
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clearness, and substantiated by the same or equiva- 
lent. evidence. . Neither of these facts, therefore, 
should be allowed at all to exclude or controvert the 
other. There is no antagonism between them. We 
need both facts in order fairly to understand . the 
Scriptures. Both are essential to the perfect con- 
ception and love of the one Mediator between God 
and our souls. And he is the truly comprehensive 
and scriptural theologian who embraces both in his 
view of the Saviour; who dwells with equal clearness 
and fondness upon either, and does not insist, with 


_ glamorous folly, because he cannot grasp at once the 


_ total truth, in its sublime sphericity, that there can 
be no other side of it than he perceives, and that the 
mind of the Infinite cannot survey it more comprehen- 


_ sively than does his. 


_And precisely the same peaiges applies to the 
work of Christ in our redemption. Its work is bi-fold. 
Its completeness, and in part its glory, consisted in 
the fact that it met two needs of the soul; that it 
accomplished ¢wo ends under the divine administra- 
tion.. It was a work for atonement, and also for 
renewal and inward transformation. It met the long- 
ing of the penitent heart for an expiation of its past 
sin, and a visible ground of pardon and acceptance. 
lt met also its desire and need of spiritual life, and 
the revelation of the Infinite. It just as really in- 
cludes redemption from the ary 5 of. sin, as re- 
demption from its penalty; and the latter was as— 
essential a part of it as was ever the former. Why 
not then include and contemplate both elements in 
our view of Christ’s work ? ere er er 
_. He came to unfold before us the truth, with human 
simplicity and tenderness, and with divine authority; 
to declare the sublimest truth, pertaining to God and 
to eternity. _He came to exhibit, in visible embodi- 
ment, the nature and purity of the divine law, and so 
to shed a silent influence from his remembered life. 
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which, through all ages, should purify and instruct, 
He came to quicken with hopes of the immortal 


s being and love ; to bridge, as it were, the chasm 
between ourselves and the Infinite; to bring the 
Deity nearer our thought, and to give us a way of 
access into the heavens. And all this He accomplished. 
Through Him we may have life eternal. Throu b 
Him the divine life may be brought into our souls, 
and we be filled with the fulness of God. | 

And yet this element of Christ’s work, important 
as it was, if we may trust the Scripture, did not 


exhaust it. That work had relations not to us only, 


and our race, but to the entire spiritual creation. It 
was intended, and it availed, to declare the righteous- 
ness of God for the remission of sins that are past. 
Its author came to be the end of the law for mght- 
eousness, to every one that believeth ; to give his life» 
a ransom for many ; to bear our iniquities; to die for 
us, the ungodly ; to be made a curse for us; to be 
sacrificed for us as our passover. He came, in other 


words, by his humiliation on our behalf; his voluntary 
_ obedience and suffering; and finally by his death, into 


the fearfullest agony of which it seems impossible for 
us to enter, to illustrate and establish the holiness’ of 
the law, and its authority; and so to manifest the 
righteousness of God, and his fixed purpose to main- 
tain the law, that He might be just, and yet the 


justifier of him who believeth in Jesus. And thus, 


in the accomplishment of this, Christ furnished a 
ground of justification. By Him we have the Atone-— 
ment. As once offered, He bore the sins of niany ; 
_ there is now no condemnation to them that are in 

im. 

If there be any fact, the admission of which is 
necessary to the just explication of the scriptural 
phraseology, any which gives coherence and unity to 
its whole doctrinal system, any which strikingly pre- 


glory. He came, especially, to manifest and illustrate 
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sents, in a single expression, the tenderness and the 
holiness of the divine nature, any which meets the 
deepest desire of the burdened and penitent heart, 
any which Christians, in all ages, have loved to con- 
template, and around which have ascended most 
gratefully their jubilant praises, it is certainly THIS: 
that the death of our Lord atones for sin. Why, 
then, throw this away in order to hold another with 
which it is harmonious ? or why adhere to this, and 
overlook its correlate? Why determine to have but 
half the sphere, when we may just as properly have 
all? Why not rather combine both aspects of Christ’s 
work into a comprehensive and satisfying view, and 
regard it as did the sacred writers, as at once a 
ground of pardon and a source of life? No narrower 
_ view can save or sere the declarations of the Scrip- 
tures, can be severally applied to them, without 
breaking or crushing some portion of their language. 
No narrower belief will really meet the longings of 
the heart, or fairly interpret the faith and the experi- 
ence of the church universal. 
_ Honour to him, then, who speaks it atu! Honour 
to him, and spiritual growth! And let him who has 
gained a part of the whole, a segment, a hemisphere, 
hold himself back most carefully from the vice of 
denial ; and while he grasps his portion of the truth, 
which side soever it may be, whether of human 
freedom, or human dependence; of Christ’s hu- 
manity, or Christ’s divinity ; of the love of God dis- 
played on the cross, or the basis of pardon there 
established for man ;—while he holds this, and blesses 
God who hath revealed 1t to him, let him also hold 
open his thoughts to other related truths, that each 
and all may enter in their turn, until the full-orbed 
sphere shall be complete within! | | 


THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 
Dan. xii. 8. 


Ir is ask’d by the patriot, who swells the loud cheer, 

As the Crimean transport her sails are outspreading, 
Though he stifles a sigh and he drives back a tear, 

At thought of the brave, who their life-blood are shedding. 


It is ask’d by the statesman,—but, Chatham! where now 
Is the heart or the hand to uphold England’s fame ? 
Where the hand stretch’d to aid, to support, to o’erthrow ? 
Where the heart to bleed sore at a stain on her name? 


' - It is ask’d by the soldier, whose glad kindling eye 


And flush'd cheek seem to smile at the perils of war ; 
“ What proud honours shall rest on my name if I die ? 
Or what laurels attend me to England's fair shore ?” 


It is ask’d by the merchant, whose vessels afar 
With beauty adorn the fair breast of the ocean, 
Who so tremblingly fears lest the rough hand of War | 
Should rudely assail them or check their proud motion. 


It is ask'd by the rich, when a nation's great fear 


Drowns the low soothing voices of pleasure and ease ; 
Rings the loud tones of battle and death in his ear, 
Or moans sad tales of sorrow as autumn's night breeze. 


It is ask’d by the poor man, when Care, Want, and Woe, 
The sad train of War, his low dwelling have taken,— 
Have ravaged the fields where his few pleasures grow, 
And left him, a tree by the winter-storm shaken. 


It is ask’d by the father, whose brow is so shaded 


_By a grief to which glory no solace can yield ; 


In one dreadful hour were a parent's hopes faded, 
His first-born is sleeping ‘neath Inkermann’s field. 


It is ask’d by the mother, whose colour has fled, 

As tearless, her eyes strain the heart-rending page ; 

She knows that perchance ‘mong the names of the dead 
Is the pride of her heart and the hope of her age. ”" 
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It is ask'd by the orphan, whose cheeks are so pale, 
Though the morn is but dawning of youth's sunny day; 
But from far Alma’s heights came a sorrowful tale, 

And tears have nigh chased the bright roses away. 


It is ask'd by the Christian, and lo! a bright beam 

Of celestial light has turn’d darkness to day ; | 
“ Though my path through the waters so troubled may seem, 
The rude tempest shall only my glory display.” | 


Then falls, in soft whisper, that voice on the ear, 
“ Fear not, little flock,”’ for your Father is Love ; 
And though dark forms may hover, Death, Sorrow, and Fear, 


Peace, Peace, spreads her balmy wings ever above. 
| ‘MARGARET. 


CHRIST IN THE VESSEL. 


BY ANNA MENNELL. 


At the close of a lovely afternoon, a little boat 
poses off hastily from the shore of Gennesaret’s 

ake. Our Saviour and his disciples, a few simple, 

ious-hearted fishermen, are its only occupants. And 
it is to gain needful rest and retirement that they are 
hastening away from the crowd which stands eagerly 
and sorrowfully watching their departure. For Christ 
is wearied with the day’s exertions, He has been 
proclaiming to a large and attentive auditory those 
simple yet sublime truths which He came from 
heaven to unfold: and in the words of his own 
beautiful and inimitable parables many a hallowed 
lesson has fastened itself upon their memories and 
their hearts. How striking the scene upon which the 
sunbeams fell by the sea of Tiberias this day! In a 
small ship, just at the water’s edge, sat the faithful 
and loving-hearted Teacher, whose ministrations 
evoked, even from the lips of the rude soldiers, this 
encomium, “ Never man spake like this. man ;’’ while 
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_ the listening multitude lined in rows the slopes of the _ 
ascent, “as if in an immense amphitheatre ; all so still 
that the little birds were not frightened im their 
approach ; and the whole was reflected upon the clear 
waters at their feet.”’ 

Ah, it is no wonder that such a congregation are 
unwilling to return to their homes. They. did not 
think the sermon too long! Do you wish, dear 
reader, that you could have heard it? Then turn to 
the thirteenth chapter of Matthew’s Gospel, and as 
you read the seven parables which it contains, listen 
to the Saviour’s voice, for He speaks by them as 
directly and as intentionally to youas He did to those 
favoured ones whom He instructed at the lake-side. 

And now, with their Master resting his wearied 
head upon a pillow in the stern of the vessel, the 
disciples set out on their short voyage. Before they 
have crossed the lake a storm bursts upon them from 
the hills. The position of the lake, embosomed deep — 
in higher tracts of country, exposes it to violent 
gusts of wind, and in winter-time to tempests. But 
the disciples are seafaring men, and they are used to” 
the lake and its peculiarities, so that they are not 
afraid. Presently, however, the storm increases : the 
wind from the south, sweeping down the sides of the 
mountains, and setting up against the strong current 
of the Jordan, renders the waters boisterous and full 
of peril; the waves lashed into fury, break over into 
the boat, and the rain descends in torrents. In spite 
of every effort the little vessel is gradually filling; it 
has got beyond all control; and every roll of the 
wave threatens to sink it. And now those strong- 
armed, brave-hearted men, see death staring them in 
the face: they are greatly alarmed, and in their dis- 
tress they turn to Jesus. ou 

And where is He, and what is He doing? His 
worn-out frame still reposes upon its tem- 
porary resting-place ; and so tired is He t 
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of the tempest, and the shouts of the mariners, have 
failed to arouse Him from his deep slumber. In haste — 
and agitation the terrified disciples awaken Him with 
the exclamations, “ Lord, save us; we perish! Master, 
carest Thou not that we perish?’ With a gentle re- 
proof for their want or weakness of faith, the Saviour 
calmly arises, and says to the angry elements, “ Peace, 
be still!”’ And, at the sound of his voice, the wind 
is quieted, the waves are hushed, and there is a great 
calm ! 
_ Now, dear reader, there are some points in this 
touching little episode which we may trace out in our 
own personal experience. For we may gather, in the 
first place, from the incidents in this lake-storm, this | 
inference, that trials and difficulties will frequently 
overtake the Christian even when he ts in the path of 
duty, and has the Saviour’s presence with him. It was 
not upon their own responsibility, but at the com- 
mand of Jesus, that the disciples aunched forth their 
— Nor were they alone, for He Himself accompa- 
med them. Yet there came down a storm of wind © 
upon the lake, and their lives seemed to be in 
jeopardy. Is there not sometimes an analogy between 
our case and theirs? In following Christ fully in 
fulfilling his will, we meet with trials and distresses ; 
we are tossed up and down on the waves of this 
troublesome world ; exposed to contempt and oppo- 
sition, and strongly agitated by many an internal 
conflict, until, in the plaintive language of one of 
God’s sorely-tried servants, we are ready to say, “ All 
thy waves and thy billows are gone over me!” Ps. 
xlii.. 7. Should this surprise us? We thought, 
perhaps, that when we entered upon Christ’s service, 
and embarked for that glorious country to which He 
pointed us, that our little bark would glide across an 
unruffled sea, and that the sky would ever be serene 
and cloudless. But was this expectation founded 
upon either promise or probability? Had not our 
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ourselves with being at a distance from Him; and the 
titions which we offer at his footstool are cold and 
ifeless, and soon forgotten. Then difficulties arise, 
and sorrows gather over us. And a sense of imminent 
danger and of pressing want makes us thoroughly in 
earnest. We feel that unless Christ interposes on 
our behalf, we are lost; and the intense emotion of 


our hearts breaks forth into strong and unwearied 


supplications for his merciful and all-powerful aid. 
The end which He purposed by his mysterious silence 
being thus accomplished, He hastens to our rescue. 
But owr ardent appeal to the Saviour for help is too 
often mingled with unbelief. The terrified disciples, as 
they listened to the raging wind, and looked at the 
heaving waters, cried out in their alarm and agitation, 
“Master, master, we perish!’’ What! perish with 
Curist on board! “Fear not,’ said the great 
Roman to the shipmaster, who was trembling for the 
safety of his vessel, “thou hast Cesar for thy - 
senger.’ Bold language, but applicable to none but 
Jesus Christ. It was impossible that the ship which 
carried Him should sink. But a few days previ- 
ously to this they had seen Him restore the dead to 


_ life, and could they imagine that He was unable or un- 


willing to succour them in the storm? Therefore his 
welcome interference on their behalf was accompanied 
by the gentle reproof, “ Where is your faith? How 
is it that ye have no faith?”’ “ No faith.” Some 
faith they had hidden in their hearts: “ Why are ye 
fearful, O ye of little faith? ’’—but none ready to 
their need; not enough to balance their fear. 

Ah, dear reader, when Christ arises for our deliver- 
ance, has He not often to reproach us for our want of 
confidence in Him? Too frequently our importunate 
appeals for his immediate assistance are associated 
with doubt, and distrust, and despondency! We are 
ready to give up all hope: we think that we shall be 


engulfed in the flood which rises around our little 
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vessel; “as if aught could wreck the soul which is 
trusting in the Saviour, and which calls upon Him in 
its distress!’’ Will He who has died for us ever 
leave us to perish? Can the tempest harm us while 
Christ is at our side? Oh, let us not thus dishonour 
‘Him, and harass ourselves, by our want of faith; but 
let us trust in Him at all times, and pour out our 

hearts before Him, for He is a refuge for us. 
But although the disciples ought to have felt that 
they were safe while in the same ship with their 
Master, and were justly. censurable for their un- 
warrantable apprehensions, their recognition of his 
ability to help them must not be overlooked. Small 
as their faith was, it was sufficient to teach them that 
He was their only refuge in this distress. And 
blessed are those, in spite of their timidity and 
unbelief, who when trouble comes, turn to Christ for 
deliverance! Blessed are those who cry out from the 
depths of their hearts, “‘ Lord, save us!”’ even if they 
add the despairing conclusion, “we perish!’ For 
He who never breaks the bruised reed, nor quenches 
the smoking flax, and who is wont to give more than 
we either desire or deserve, will certainly succour 

- them in the hour of their need. 
: For how boundless is Christ’s power and dominion ! 
Will the sea heed the cry of the drowning mariner? 
Did it obey the abn of the Danish king? But 
even the wind and the waves—untractable to all 
-besides—are subject to the Saviour. He who made 
them can govern them. And He controls not only 
the material world, but all spiritual agencies. He 
hushes the stormy waters, and He saves us from the 
fierce assaults of our hidden foes. Whether our 
trials be external or internal, whether they are out- 
ward difficulties or inward conflicts, Christ’s om- 
nipotence can remove them. And if He only speaks 
the word “ Peace,’ immediately there is “a great 
calm.’’ Then let us look to Him; let us trust in Him ; 
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and He will either take away the trouble which we 
deprecate, or, what is perhaps a still greater proof of 


his power, He will sustain us under it. 

Cheered, therefore, by these thoughts, let us join | 
in the animating and vigorous strains of the sailor- | 
preacher—good old John Newton, and sing, as we 
are sailing to the haven of everlasting rest— 


‘** Begone, unbelief! for my Saviour is near, 
And for my relief will surely appear ; 
By prayer let me wrestle, and He will perform ; 
With Christ in the vessel, I smile at the storm !”’ 


THE BATTLE OF LUTZEN. - 


Tuts battle was fought on the 16th of November, 1632, be- 
tween Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland, the Emperor’s general, 
and Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, the Lion of the 
North, and the celebrated champion of Protestantism. Ac- 
cording to their usual custom, the Swedes knelt down in 
their ranks to implore the Divine assistance before the en- 
gagement, and immediately afterwards the whole army, led 
by the king, sang one of Luther’s magnificent hymns. A 
thick fog covered the plain of Liitzen in the morning, but 
cleared off about eleven, when the Swedish cavalry charged the 
Imperialists. The battle was continued with unexampled fury 
until the darkness of night separated the combatants. Victory, 
three times lost and won, at last declared itself in favour of 
the Swedes. But a dear-bought victory—a mournful triumph. 
It cost them the life of their noble king. He was wounded 
while bravely fighting at the head of his troops, and having 
fallen from his horse, expired beneath the base hands of some 
barbarous Croats, who came to plunder the dead. On being 
asked by them his name and rank, he nobly replied, ‘I am 
the King of Sweden, and I seal with my blood the Protestant 
religion and the liberties of Germany.” His last words were, 
* Alas! my poor queen.”’ Maria Eleanora of Brandenburgh, 
_ to whom he thus alluded, survived him many years, but they 
were all spent in deploring his loss, History gives him the 
character of a just and humane, because a Christian conqueror; 
and his brief but glorious career forms a striking exemplifica- _ 
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tion of the truth of the — “Them that honwr mo 
will honour.”’ 


In curtain clouds of mist array’d, 
The moon rose dark and gray, 

It promised nought of beauty for 
The dim November day. 

But the gleam of spears may shine 

_ From many a long and banner’d line ; 

And the trumpet wake to arms, 

And earth thrill to war’s alarms, 

And the battle sign, be given, 

Ere the sun looks forth from heaven, 


To die and conquer, strive and pray, 
God gives enough of light ; 

And thousands, thousands, yet unborn, 
Shall bless or wail this fight. 
Like thunder clouds that meet in heaven, 

‘By stormy winds together driven, 
Two hostile hosts on yonder field, 
Must fall or vanquish, win or yield ; 
For faith and freedom, light and life, 
Hang on the issue of this strife. 


In grim and mournful silence, 
Lies yonder Friedland’s camp, 
Grim silence only broken by 
The sentinel’s slow tramp. 
A gallant chief—a gallant host, 
Their foeman’s dread, their country’s boast ! 
But rapine, murder, anguish deep, 
The traces of their footsteps keep ; 
' Against them cries the voice of blood, 
Upon them rests the curse of God! 


The Swedes are bearing onward, 
In long defile and slow, 
Duke Friedland, strong thy trenches are, 
But thou must face this foe, 
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with banner, steed, and plume, 


Across the dim horizon’s gloom ; 
They come ! in fearful silence first, 
Then forth the pealing clarions burst, 
And forty thousand voices raise 

To God their battle hymn of praise. 


Prepare to meet thy God, prepare !” 
The solemn words repeat, 
And the cadence of their harmony 
Is awful, yet how sweet. 
For voices mingle in that strain 
That ne’er shall sound on earth again ; 
A few brief hours, night’s sable pall 
On yonder scene sublime shall fall ; 
But on that field shall thousands keep 
Their rest, but not the rest of sleep. 


But look! the clouds are breaking now, 
The mist has @leared away, - 

And thé noon-day sun looks brightly down 
Upon that dread array. 

One ever yet unconquer’d leads ;— 

Ye know—ye trust him, gallant Swedes ! 

Amidst the battle’s deepest night, 

Upon Ais spirit shines the light; _ 

Yet blends he with the laurel crown 

A wreath of holier renown. 


The awful moment comes at last. 
Amidst the clang of steel, 
The volleying thunders of the gun, 
The cannon’s deaf’ning peal, 
In dread confusion blend and rise 
The shock, the shout, the battle cries. 
Still hangs o’er all the deep blue sky 
Its calm, unclouded vault on high ; 
Oh ! many a time on such a scene, — 
Those azure heayens have smiled serene. 
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"Tis eve! the sun is sinking fast,— 
The bloody day is done ; as 
For conscience, truth, and liberty, 
That glorious fight is won. — 
The Swede has conquer’d! German soil 
Again shall yield him noble spoil ; , 
Go ! raise the shout of triumph proud, 
Amidst the war-notes pealing loud ; 
Swell high the trump, the clarion’s voice, 
And bid the victor host rejoice. 


What ! silent all, and sad, and still! 
They raise no joyous cry ! 
No tones of proud thanksgiving swell ! 
No martial notes reply ! | 
Oh! oft has victory twined ere now 
The cypress wreath around her brow, 
But never yet so mournful seem’d 
As by that orphan’d host esteem’d ; 
That host, whose tears of heart-wrung grief 
Flow for their noble, matchless Chief ! 


Oh! many a year, as years roll on, 
. Shall Sweden weep that day ; 
Pale, cold, amidst his warrior bands, 
A mangled corse he lay. | 
They fought like lions in the toil, : 
To win from wrong that precious spoil ;— 
’T was won, and vengeance too was won 
Before the bloody fight was done ; 
Now softer, milder tears might fall 
Upon the dark funereal pall. _ 


I ween there was no heart on earth 
Could bear that scene unmoved ; 

Never was monarch so revered, 
And never man so loved. 


> 


But other eyes must weep for him, 
Weep all their beaming lustre dim ; 
One mourner yet—she was not there— 
Woe, woe for her! the loved, the fair, 
Whose heart beneath that awful stroke 
Was crush’d, although it was not broke. 


But glancing backwards, through the mists 
That shroud the mighty past, nirbtree 
We scan it ’neath the soft’ning veil 
By time and distance cast, ae 
Though short thy course and sad thy lot, 
Yet, hero, yet we mourn thee not; 
Still has thy track a sunset glow 
Of holy radiance left below ; 
And steadfast as thine own our trust, 
Thy God shall raise thee with the just. | 
DEBORAH. 


THE BIBLE IN EVERY LAND. 
THE JESUIT AND THE CHILD. 


THE following fact has just occurred in one of the 
northern departments of France :— | 

_ Two or three years back some worthy peasants, 
becoming embarrassed in their affairs, were under the 
necessity of parting with their seven children; and 
they got those who were of sufficient age into service 
with the neighbouring farmers. Their greatest diffi- 
culty was in finding a suitable place for their youngest 
daughter, a girl of about ten years of age. At length, 
however, they heard of a respectable family, the 
heads of which were looking out for such an assistant 
in their household concerns. A few days before the 


girl left the paternal roof, one of our colporteurs” 
called at the house, and was particularly struck with 
the seriousness with which she listened to what he 
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said about the Scriptures. At her pressing entreaties 
the father was prevailed upon to buy a New ‘Testa- 
ment forher... 

She took it with her on going to her new abode, 
with the avowed icineniactinaaal making a daily use 
of it. She learnt that she must entreat the Lord for 
faith to believe in His word. She therefore prayed 
night and morning before beginning to read her 
book: nothing could withdraw her from this practice. 
To accomplish this, she was obliged to sit up later 
and get up earlier than the rest of the family; she 
had to bear the jokes of her fellow-servants older 
than herself. But nothing deterred her; and the 
Lord soon granted her all the blessings with which 
such perseverance is invariably attended. She _ be- 
came a decided Christian. Lea 

Her employers were at first struck with her good 
behaviour: no fault had they to find with the manner 
in which she performed the duties assigned to her. 
One thing alone displeased her mistress; she had 
declared that, from motives of conscience, no one 
could make her attend mass. The lady spoke of the 
matter to her husband, who, in his devotion, consulted 
his confessor on the subject—a Jesuit of great renown. 
A few day afterwards, the Abbé in question, who 
was the religious director of persons only of the first 
rank, deigned to converse with the little maid, On 
learning that it was the reading of the New Testa- 
ment which had plunged her into what he styled the 
most detestable heresy, he tried at first words of | 
kindness; but, finding them useless, he proceeded to 
the most terrible threats, with a view of inducing the 
little gif to deliver her book into his hands. But 
it was all labour lost ; and the priest, after more than 
an hour’s contest, went away vanquished by the firm. 
ness of the little maid. ta 

He then, it seems, ordered the master and mistress 
to take the poisonous book from one who had already 
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made so bad a use of it. The little girl watched with 
greater care than ever over her treasure which it was 
now sought to deprive her of. As her New Testa- 
ment was one of the smallest size, it was easy for her 
always to have it about her without its being seen. 
At night her precious book was placed under her 
illow ; but her great care was to learn every day by 
eart a number of passages, so that if the attempt to 
deprive her of the word of God were successful, she — 
might still possess a source of edification. It was 
well for her that she did this ; for being betrayed by 
a fellow-servant, her mistress, one night, while she 
was soundly asleep, succeeded in laying hold of the 
New Testament, which the next day was forwarded 
in triumph to the Jesuit, to be by him committed to 
the flames. 
The sorrow of the little girl was intense, and it was 
only assuaged by a repetition of the consoling pass- 
ages which she was able to recall to memory. It 


seemed to her, when repeating them to herself even- —f 


_ ing and morning at her devotions, that these 
affected her much more than when she had read them 
from her book. hel 
In the meanwhile, trials of various kinds came upon 
the family in whose service she was: pecuniary losses, 
and the death of beloved offspring, plunged the 
master and mistress of our young friend into mourn- 
ing and tears, The afflicted ones, in the first instance, 
had recourse to their confessor: numerous masses 
' were said, and an abundance of candles burnt; but, 
alas! their sorrow remained as deep as ever, and con- 
solation they found not. he. 
The little servant did not look on with a eye: 
her heart sympathized with their affliction: she im- 
plored, on behalf of her employers, that comfort which 
proceeds alone from the Supreme Comforter. a 
One evening, when she thought herself secure from 
any disturbance, she, on her bended knees, in her 
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_ little chamber, offered up one of those petitions which 
are the genuine effusions of the soul, in behalf of those 
_ who were in sorrow and in tears. Her mistress, who 
happened to pass the room, on hearing this ors 
cating voice, stopped, and drawing near to the door, 
was deeply affected at hearing the prayer which was 
being offered up for herself and her husband. She 
related to him what had occurred; and the next 
morning both of them stationed themselves as listeners 
at the door of their little maid’s room, who, bei 
accustomed to pray aloud, commenced the same peti- 
tions as those of the preceding evening. Both went 
away deeply and seriously impressed, and with the 
desire of again hearing similar prayers. This desire 
led them, on different evenings, to the same place ; 
and when their little maid expressed herself thus, 
“Thou hast said, Lord,” followed by a passage; 
“Thou hast promised, O God,” again followed by 
another e; these declarations of Scripture were 
the portions of the prayer which seemed to do them 
the most good; and they felt an ardent wish to be- 
come more intimately acquainted with them. This 
led them to inquire of the young girl who it was that 
had taught her the things which she mentioned in 
her prayer. “ Who?” replied she; “the New 
Testament which you caused Father C—— (the 
Jesuit) to take away from me.”’ 
From that moment the employers and their little 
servant had frequent conversations respecting the > 
New Testament. The former evinced an increasing 
leasure in listening to the recital of passages by the 
ter, by means of which God wrought a work of 
grace in their afflicted souls. 
Matters were progressing thus, when one day 
some person rang the door-bell, and, on the you 
servant going to answer it, whom does she behold P— 
a dealer of the same description as the one who had 
supplied her with her New Testament. On seeing 
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him, she uttered an exclamation of joy, so loud that 
her master ran to the spot, and, on being informed of 
the state of matters, he asked the colporteur to step 
into his room, and, his wife having been called in also, 
a lengthened conversation ensued, which ended in the 
purchase of a Bible for the use of the master and — 
mistress, and of a New Testament in 32mo., which 
they presented to the little girl. , : 

ull only add, that at the present time the master 
and mistress, and the little servant maid, are true and 
zealous disciples of the Bible, who have gathered 
around them several individuals, of some of whom it 
may be said that they are very near to the kingdom 
of heaven; a matter which deeply afflicts the Jesuit. 
“‘ It would be shameful,”’ he long continued to say to 
his former flock, “for your little servant to gain the 
victory ; for ignorance to show itself more powerful 
than science; for darkness to prevail over light.” 
“ No—no!’’ was the reply; “this little girl is buta 
feeble instrument. What has wrought a change in 
us, and what has enlightened us, is the word of God— 
the candle which you place under a bushel: against 
this you can accomplish nothing.”’ 


THE CRESCENT HELPING THE CROSS. 


Besides the increasing demand for the Scriptures 
amongst the Turks, the following few facts may not be 
thought uninteresting :—On one occasion, some Turks 
calling at our dépét for Jngils (Testaments), not only 
paid readily the price asked for them, but observed 
that those books were invaluable, and deserved a 
Bakshis besides their cost. Another time, on the 
Rev. Mr. Spencer’s (one of the Scripture readers) 
presenting Testaments to two Turks, when they saw 
what books they were, they kissed them, and placed 
them in their bosom, thanking Mr. Spencer over and 
over again for them. One day, when a Turk bought a 
Bible from our dépdt, he observed, “ This book be- 
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longs to us, for we took possession of it when we took: 
Constantinople; we then cared nothing for it, and 
the English have since printed it.””. This, I —— 
he intended as an excuse for purchasing a Bible im 
the presence of Christians. A Durk who is persuaded. 
of the truth of the Gospel, but dares not avow it 
ublicly, expressed a wish to open a shop to sell the 
criptures, and other Turkish religious publications, 
in a quarter of Constantinople entirely inhabited by 
Turks, and applied to the erican missionaries to 
furnish him with books for that purpose. The Ameri- 
can brethren have taken into consideration the cou- 
rageous proposal of this Turk, and will, no doubt, 
give him a —s hand to put his project into 
execution, provided they can feel confident that no 
serious harm will befall him. It is a remarkable fact, 
that years ago our Society possessed only a small 
obscure dépét in Galata, which was opened only twice 
a week, aed where the Turks never put their foot in, 
and the Christians entered it rarely, and by stealth: 
Now, besides the great dépdt, which is kept open alk 
day long in a most frequented street at Constanti-— 
nople, leading to the principal bazaars, the Society’s 
books are exposed for sale in the grand street of Pera, 
at the Scripture-Readers’ Depository and Reading- 
~ room at Galata, at the London Jews’ Society’s stores 
at Constantinople, and last, not least, they are hawked 
about the streets of this vast capital by colporteurs, 
and may be met with on the great floating-bridge, 
_ other parts of the city, taken there by vendors of 
oks. 

This, indeed, is a sign of the times, and all praise 
is due to God, who has brought about such wonderful 
changes. 

Italy, Spain, Portugal, &c., may truly blush to see 
the inveterate enemies of the cross countenancing the 
circulation of the Scriptures, whilst they, who profess 
to be the champions of that cross, studiously and 
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energetically shut. up. all avenues against:‘the pro 
x peontous ounder of our redeeming faith. But thei 
alas! is a wooden cross, without 4 
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life in fll of care and grief, 
(And agitating fears; 
Hope but dimly cheers; 
Then Partence, with her quiet face, 


calm and self-piesess’d the air 

That gem the evening sky, 
Gleam in her eye. 


In low and measured tone, 

And bids us rest till daylight’s dawn — 

shall have shown ; 
| The flower not yet half blown. : ees 


‘Nor asks to reap and gether in 

onee the golden spoil ; 
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“THE INTERPREFER'S HOUSE. 


tells us, when the way is 
| To lean upon her | 
Beside the gufferer’ s couch she stands, 
And calms each murmur there; 
She nerves the faint and drooping heart 
And thus prepares it for the crown. 


Which redeem’'d ones wear, 


And when ¢ our barque is roughly toss’d 
‘Through hours of sad and long suspense | 
And deep perplexity— 
‘Without sweet Patience for our stay, 
_ Oh, think what life would be! 


Nor will she leave us till our feet 
Have touch’d the heavenly shore, — 
‘Where sorrow's psinfal discipline | 
Will be for ever o’er; 
And we, in glory perfected, | 
Shall wantheraidnmomore. |. £H.M. 


THR INTERPRETER'S HOUSE. 
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Teeeprareny after admission at the Wicket 
is at the door of the In- 
reter’s house—or, laying aside the language of 
allegory, the moment the sinner is admitted into 
fellowshi ip with the Saviour, who is ‘the way, the 


and the the ‘takes the soul 
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under His own guidance, and commences the work 
of spiritual illumination. 

This is very much needed by the young believer. 
As we have already said to you, it is not yet with him 
perfect day in spiritual things. It is but at best a 
season of twilight. The light is still struggling with 
that moral “darkness”? which “comprehendeth it 
not.” There is, therefore, much need of the Holy 
Spirit’s direction—of that Divine Agent’s operation 
within the mind, which will be the guiding into all. 
truth, which will consist in taking of those things 
which belong to Christ, and so revealing them to the 
believing heart, that it riay understand the way of 
the Lord more perfectly. Otherwise, the believer will 
not make a thorough, solid, firm Christian. He may 
be a true Christian, but unless he have the teachings 
of the Holy Spirit, in an especial sense, at the outset 
of his pilgrimage, he will hereafter have to trace to 
that want of spiritual light and spiritual knowledge 
much disquietude, many mistakes, many humblings 
in the narrow way, much mental gloom, much spi- 
ritual uncertainty, and many suspicions and misgivings 
of heart. From these we believe he will be free, if 
he at the beginning of his pilgrimage make a more 
earnest application at the throne of grace, that that 
Comforter, that Guide, that Counsellor, may “ guide 
him into all truth.’”’ 

We see an illustration of this thought in the 
parable of the man who built his house upon the 
rock. We might, for argument’s sake, imagine that 
man erecting his house, in truth, upon the rock, but 
building in the dark ; and do you not see, that sup- 
posing that man had built his sort upon the rock in 


the dark, he might have built in earnest and in reality 
upon the rock-foundation, and so have built upon the 
right foundation; but still his house would have been 
badly constructed, strangely put together, supposing 
he had no light to. guide hime 


—no light to see how 
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his work proceeded—no light to see'that he laid ‘the 
stones of his foundation properly? So, when the 
tempest came, it might have beat upon that badly- 
constructed house, built though it were upon the 
' right foundation, and some portion of that ill-con- 
structed masonry might have given way, and have 
~ caused fears for the safety of the whole superstruc- 
ture ; and the mind of that builder during the tempest 
must have been a mind full of disquietude and ap- 
/prehension ; he must have trembled for the safety of 
. his house, even though he was conscious of having 
’ built it, so far as he could see to do it, on the right 
foundation. 

- Now, 1 do not say that this is a perfectly analogous 
ease; but it may serve somewhat to explain my 
meaning. The sinner may be trusting sincerely to 
Christ, but he may do it with so much uncertainty— 
he may so mix up earthly with heavenly motives—he 
may so unconsciously combine self with the Saviour, 
that, although he is ignorant of it, he may be only 
partially a Christian. He may be depending upon 
the true Rock of Ages; and yet his dependence may 
_be so poor, and so uncertain, and so vague, that when 
temptation comes, when Satan approaches with his 
assaults, he may not then be able to say, “I know in 
whom I have believed ;’’ but be inclined to fear lest, 
after all, he is not one of Christ’s children. 

- How earnestly, then, ought we to knock at the 
door of the Interpreter’s house! How earnestly 
ought we to ask for the Holy Spirit—that Spirit 
promised by the Saviour ere He left this world—pro- 
mised in order to guide his people into all truth! 
How earnestly ought you who are young beginners 
in the way to Zion—you who are just setting out on 
the Christian pilgrimage, to supplicate God to bestow 
upon you this gift of the Holy Spirit. Remember, 
God is willing and waiting to bestow upon you that 
rich donation of his love. “How much more shall 
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your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask Him?’’ “Ask, then, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and you shall find; knock, and the door - 
shall be opened unto agg WP door of. the rich out- 
pourings of the Holy Spirit’s influences—the door 
through which there shall break beams of bright illu- 
mination, the illumination of Divine truth, guiding 
ae along the darkest road which you may have to 
tr 
., Mark the important nature of the instruction which 
the Holy Spirit generally gives, when His aid has 
been sought at the commencement of the Christian 
life. And this has been well portrayed for us in 
“ Lhe Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ The various visions which 
Christian is shown, very suitably represent to us the 
character of the Divine illumination of which the 
young convert is the subject. I entreat you to follow 
me, as I describe the six visions which were presented 
to his eye—whilst I endeavour to point out to you 
their appropriateness, to show you how much he 
needed that particular instruction which was then 
communicated. The same kind of instruction, we 
believe, is now needed, and is now received by the | 
true believer, if he ask diligently, and ask in faith. 
I. The first vision is intended to bear upon the 
true character of the Christian ministry. Need we 
say, that the Christian ministry is very important to 
a young believer? Oh! how ignorant he is—how 
full of mistakes—how much in danger of considering 
impulse to be principle, and: of supposing that his 
present happy frame of mind will necessarily continue 
—that now temptations will have no power over 
him—that now, when Satan comes with his fiery dart, 
he will always be able to present that “shield of 
faith’? which shall repel all the artillery of Satan! 
How much he needs one more advanced in spiritual 
things, one who has made it his business.to undér- 
stand the heart, one who has learned to know himself, 
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and has thus learned to know others, one who has 
- made it his chief occupation, to take young believers, 
as well. as aged Christians, by the hand, and kindly, 
- and gently, and wisely instruct them in the mys- 
teries pertaining to the kingdom of heaven! a 

But it is very important that the young Christian 
should be able to discern between true guides and 
false guides. If it is important for the young believer 
to have a guide, seeing he knows so little of the un- 
tried paths to which God’s providence is about to lead 
him—is it not very important that he should have a 
right guide, and that he should know how to tell a 
right guide when he sees him—how to ascertain 
whether that minister who is professedly his friend 
and his counsellor, is such a friend and such a coune 
sellor that he dare trust the interests of his soul to ? 
‘How, then, shall he be able to discern? How shall 
he “try the spirits,” so as to know “ whether they be 
of God’’? We read of the Bereans, who “ searched 
‘the Scriptures daily,” to see if the détails of apostolic 
preaching corresponded with the dictates of God’s 
word; and if it was when an apostle preached that 
pr who listened to him dared not receive what he 
said upon his own word, but compared his speaking 
with God’s speaking, surely, in the present day, it 
. becomes yet more a duty for those who listen to 
Christian ministers to take their words not as words 
to be received upon their own strength, but as words 
only to be received if they agree with what the Holy 
Ghost teacheth in God’s word. It is not, therefore, 
presumption any more now, for those who listen to 
Christian ministers to compare what they say with 
what the Bible declares, than it was in those times, 
when the Bereans were spoken of as having true 
nobility of spirit, because they “searched the Scrip- 
tures daily, to see if those things,’ which Paul 
affirmed, were therein contained. 

The Scriptures, then, are the standard by which 
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any Christian minister is to be measured, . The Scrip- 
tures contain the true marks and characteristics of a a 
spiritual guide. Well have these marks been laid 
down. Well has the writer of “Zhe Pilgrim's. Pro- 
gress’’ painted the portraiture of the Christian minis- | 
ter. He has told us nothing about apostolical sue- 
cession. He has spoken nothing about his having been 
ordained in any particular communion. He has said 
nothing about human learning, about earthly wit or 
talent. No, reader, these are not necessarily ne 
of a Christian minister. The true learning is not 
that which is to be found in books, but that which 
comes down from God on high, who “ giveth wisdom 
liberally, and upbraideth not that wisdom which is 
profitable to direct. The true talent, the true elo- 
quence, is that which comes from the heart—not that 
which is acquired merely by rule or by art; and the 
real equipment of a Christian minister is, not to have 
studied in the schools of human philosophy or human 
learning, but to have received the instructions of that 
Divine Spirit who has promised to guide into all 
truth. 

Take, then, these, as some of the marks shane 
you may know a Christian minister. First, “ his 
eyes are towards heaven; showing to us, that. a 
Christian minister ought to feel himself always in the 
presence of God—to remember that the Great Head 
of the church is looking down and watching him, and, 
realizing that thought, he is to preach as having kis 
eyes ever turned towards heaven ; and, in connexion 
with this, as also remembering that there is an ac 
count to be given, when he ascends on high; an 
account either of joy or grief; and also as suggesting 
to us the source of that help which he obtains—that 
help which comes down from the everlasting hills, 
that Divine assistance which is vouchsafed from God’s 
throne. So the Christian minister has his er to- 
_ wards heaven. 
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The second mark is—“ the Bible is in his’ hand’ 
{t is in his hand, as the subject of his ministry, as 
that great theme on which he loves to dwell, as the 
storehouse from which he brings out “things new 
and old,” of those “ mysteries of the kingdom’’ of 
which he is “the well-instructed scribe.”’? And; 
moreover, the Bible is in his hand. It is not kept im 
his study—it is not locked up in his closet; he is 
neither ashamed of “the whole counsel of, God,’’ nor 
does he “shun to declare” it; nor does he think it 
right that the people should be ignorant of God’s 


Book. He does not, therefore, keep it shut up in any 


tongue which the unlearned cannot comprehend ; he 
does not say that it is a book which the common 
seople should not read, nor have brought before them ; 
ut, because the Bible is meant for all, and he would 
give the Bible to all, therefore it is one mark of the 
Christian minister, that the Bible is in his hand. 
‘<The third mark is—“ the law of truth is upon his 
ips.’’ The Christian minister is not to be afraid of 
man; he is to ‘“‘speak boldly, as he ought to speak ;”’ 
he is to speak, remembering that he is to give ac- 
count, not to people here, but to God above; he is, 
therefore, not to speak as pleasing men, but as pleasing 
that great Being who searcheth the hearts. “ The law 
of truth is upon his lips,’”’ because he speaks all truth; 
not some part of truth, not keeping back unpalatable 
truth, but actmg under a law. The law of truth 
guides the words which he speaks, implying that there 
is no deceit in them. It is not by any “old wives’ 
fables ;’’ it is not by any cunningly devised scheme of 
priestcraft, that the Christian minister hopes to ad- 
vance his end; but he speaks plainly, « speaks 


sincerely, and with all true simplicity. Therefore it 
. that the “law of truth is”’ said to be “ upon his 
Ips.” | 
- The fourth mark is, that “the world is behind his 
back ;” showing that a Christian minister has a real 
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eontempt for the world. It is “ behind his back,’—a 
_ thing for which he cares not, a thing which has in his 
mind no estimation. And it points out, also, that by 
him the world is forgotten. So should it be with 
every Christian minister. We say not that it is so 
actually with all; they are men of like passions with 
others, and the world has the same attractions for 
them that it has for other Christians; but this is one 
feature of the character of a Christian minister, to- 
wards which every minister ought to aspire—that the 
world is despised and forgotten, ‘is behind him,” is 
- not an object of his contemplation or of his ambition. 
The fifth mark is, that “he stands as if he pleaded 
with men.”” Oh! how earnest ought to be the Chris- 
tian minister! Can he speak coldly, or carelessly, 
or as if he did not feel what he is saying, who has 
realized the value of a soul immortal, who has com- 
prehended in his glance a world lying in wickedness, 
who has thought of that awful time when “the dead 
small and great’ shall stand before God’s tribunal, 
and of thousands “ perishing for lack of knowledge:’’? 
And when he thinks of some unconverted within his 
church, beneath his eye, and listening to the sounds _ 
of his voice, must he not, impelled by a shuddering 
awe of that judgment which is awaiting them, and by 
deep, fervent longings for their souls’ salvation, stand 
as if he pleaded with men? And so said the apostle— 
“Knowing the terrors of the Lord, we persuade 
men.” 
The sixth mark is—“ The crown in view.” A crown 
of pure gold is, as it were, hanging over the Chnis- 
tian minister’s head. There is the summit of his 
ambition, to have “a crown of glory,’”’ when the chief 
Shepherd shall appear. There is “the prize of his 
high ealling’’—a crown not glittering with earthly 
lustre, but radiant with heaven’s eternal glory. Would 
that it were always so—that every minister were thus 
thinking only of that eternal reward—that thoughts 
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of earth and of ‘earthly ambition never pervaded and 
never inspired ‘his mind! This ought to be the mark 
of every Christian minister—that the crown he seeks 
is a crown laid up for those who are “ faithful unto 
death.” 

Here, then, you have some marks of a Christian 
minister—some features of that character which ought 
to be found in every true spiritual guide. 

IL. The second vision is that of the Law and the 
Gospel contrasted. And what does the law? It 
reveals the state of the soul, and it raises, when that 
revelation is made, a fearful tumult within the anxious 
mind. Clouds—clouds of fears, clouds of doubts, 
clouds of sins rise up, and fill the chamber of the 
soul. But the law, although it has raised that in- 
ternal tumult, cannot allay it; it has produced it, 
but it cannot tranquillize it; 1¢ can show the sinner 
that he is a sinner, and make him realize with full 
force his state of depravity, a consciousness of his 
guilt, and the fearfulness of impending wrath; but it 
cannot point out the way) of happiness, of safety, and 
of peace—it cannot allay that storm. ae 
- And then: grace comes, and gently, with the rich 
_ dews of the Spirit bedewing the heart, allays the 
storm, tranquillizes the soul, and in so doing cleanses 
it and makes it pure. How beautiful the portraiture, 
then, of the Law and Gospel beheld in contrast! The 
law is necessary and useful; the value and efficacy of 
grace would never have been known, if it were not 
for the previous work of the law. “1 had not known 
sin,’’ said the apostle, “ but by the law;” that is, ‘I 
should never have felt myself to be a sinner, if God’s 
law had not put it before me; I should have thought 
myself upright, holy and without sin, if God had not 
revealed to me the purity, the rigour, and the up- 
rightness of His law. So that “when the law came 
sin revived,’’—that is, sin rose up, and showed itself 
to be sin-——‘“and I died.”’ And this is all the law 
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ean do; this is all that it was meant to do. But it 
prepares for grace; it is, therefore, useful and neces- 
_ sary. You must have law work before you can have 
grace work; you must have the storm raised within 
your soul, before grace can. come, to tranquillize it 


and to make it holy. 
How needful it is, then, that this should be com- 
prehended by the young believer, at the beginning of 
his Christian course! He hitherto knows more about 
law than he does about grace. He has realized 
more of the consciousness of (sin, than he has of 
the preciousness of the Saviour, and the efficacy of 
the Saviour’s grace. He has come just to this point: 
the chamber of his soul has been swept, as by the 
besom of the law—a fearful tumult has been roused, 
and he stands in dismay, and astonishment, and fear, 
asking, “ How shall the storm be quelled?’’ And 
when he learns that it is grace which does this—the 
grace of a Saviour’s love, the grace of a Saviour’s 
atonement, the grace of the Holy Spirit’s operations 
in the soul—he has learned much; he has come a 
step nearer Christ; he has learned to prize that 
Saviour’s love and that Saviour’s work. | 
IIL: The third vision is, the Work of Patience. 
The young Christian will at first have many tempta- 
tions to discontent. He will expect, as we have been 
just saying, all to be bright, all to be serene, all to be 
triumphant. He is to journey towards heaven as on 
beds of roses. He does not take into account the 
many dangers and difficulties that may arise—or, if 
they have come across his mind, he thinks of them as 
things easily to be overcome, as things which in his 
present joyful state of mind will be as nothing. And 
when new temptations approach, when he discerns 
that so far from there being nothing but roses, he 
will have more thorns strewing his Christian path— 
that, so far from everything being pleasant here, he 
will have to acknowledge that it is through much 
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tribulation that he is entering the kingdom—there 
is danger of discontent entering his mind. He:wuill 
begin to think, Where is the blessedness I thought 
of ? and he will say to himself, Oh! that 1t were 


PATIENCE AND PASSION, .... | : 
with me as in times past, when the ‘candle of the 
Lord shined upon me! why is it not now shining 
upon my head? why am I not now able to experience 
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so much “joy and peace in believing” as I used to 
do? And lest he should be thus swallowed up with 

discontent, Jest he should begin to think that any- 
thing had failed of those good things which God had 
spoken concerning him, he must learn to look to the 
issue—to look not at the present “ things which are 
seen,” but to those “things which are not seen and 
eternal, * remembering that here he is to have his 
evil things, and in the world to come his good things, » 
and that he is, therefore, not to envy the children of 
— this world, because they have for a short time their 

“good things, which are their only enjoyment—but to 
remember, that what they call happiness will soon 
disappear, that their pleasures “po “perish with the 
using,” that them gold and silver “take to them- 
selves wings and ee away ;” whilst his good things 
consist of ““treasure in heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves cannot break * 
through and steal,’’ and that “where his treasure 1s 
there his heart” ought to “ be also.” 


“LORD, HELP! OR WE PERISH.” 
BY FLORENCE GREENVILLE. 


In the weary march of life, 

Faint with toil, and fear, and strife, 
Hearts are sinking, foes prevail, 

** Help us, Lord, or we shali fail.” 


Straight the narrow pathway lies 
To our home beyond the skies ; 
Oft our feet have turned astray 
From thy pure and perfect way. 


Thousand foes beset us round ; 
Earth is but ** enchanted ground ;” 
Thou didst through its mazes roam ; 
Only Thou canst guide us home. 


Help us ever! may we be, 
Daily, hourly, more like Thee. 
Guard the portal to each heart. 
Till we ‘‘see Thee as Thou art.” 
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history of Columbus or Cook. Asa narrat 


Now ready, with Portrait, ‘price 38 j or in tvo, 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. JOHN ‘WILLIAMS, 


Missi . ‘Compiled from his Journals, Correspondence, ant er Authentic 
Sources, By the Rev. E. Prour, Home Secretary of the London Missioriaty Society. 


“ As a record of bold and enterprising ge genius, his biography may rank beside the 
ve of skilful ingenuity, it more than rea- 


lizes the romance of ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ Asas men of the best kind of decision 
of character, there is, perhaps, not a more useful study furnished.in.theanna!s of 
uninspired men. As an example of successful effort In the work of extending 
the Gospel, we must go back eighteen hundred years to find its paraliel;= We wel- 


_ eome, then, with no common satisfaction, a volume containing a large amount of 


such information as the churches have longed to possess. Mr. Prove executed 2ae 


his task with taste, judgment, and ability.”"—Christian Journal, 
_-Bighteenth Thousand, Iilustrated. Cheap Edition, or the 
Library Edition, cloth, 12s., 


MISSIONARY LABOURS AND SCENES IN 
APRICA. By the Rev. Rosert Morrar, years an 


7 Aaqnt of the London Missionary Society in that Continent. 


London : John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


“THE EDUCATOR: or, Home, the School. ‘ibd the 
Teacher. A Quarterly Journal of Education. Price 34. The July nuthber con- 
tains :—Report of the Con ational. Board of Education.—Aptness to Teach :: 
by the Rev, Josiah Viney.—An System of Teaching the Eng- 

“edi by the Rev. J, ny .A.—Culture of the Senses, &c. &c. 
[. and First Series, and Vol. 1., Second cloth boards, 28. 6d. 
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Vocal Music. 
‘TRAINING SCHOOL SINGING METHOD. on the 


dee om of Pestalozzi, adapted from the German to English use. Theoretical and 
ractical. Edited by J. Unwin, M.A., Principat of Homerton 
 vol., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 6d. 

This method, based on the principles of teaching Vécal Music iotsauiass by J. G 
Nageli, under the direction of Pestalozzi, has been pronounced by M. Soutuhel 
Director of Music in Berlin, the best that has yet appeared. It was oe by the 
highest Board of Education in the Canton of Berne, and is generally adopted in the 
Germanic Cantons of Switzerland. The Theoretical Part exhibits a method for the 
use of teachers; and the Practical Part, now published, a course ofinstruction for 
scholars so graduated as to render its employment in infant schools gg | 
while a foundation is laid which will render future progress most rapid. 


numerous vocal exercises, are virtually songs without words, and seventy-four tongs 


with words are introduced so that the upil has his song for every exercise, or 
each song finds his exercise again. e remaining sane of the method is in 


preparation. 
TRAINING SCHOOL READER. Book bog ‘Edited 
by Wittram J. Uxwiy, M.A. Crown 8vo, 232 pages, 1s. 6d. | 
Drawing. | 
COURSE of DRAWING for PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


By J. Buown, Teacher of Drawing in the Spitalfields School of Design, and at 
Homerton College. 
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‘Series, 8 plates, 29 inches by 20; containing 29 subjects, with Instructions, 6s. 6d, 
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“VOICES of MANY. WATERS: or, inthe 
of the Tiber, the Jordan, and the Nile. With Notices of Asia Minor, Con- 
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Now ready, post 8vo, cloth elegant, price 3s., morocco, 12s. 64., | 


|. EVENINGS with the PROPHETS: a uae of 
Meditations. By the Rev. Dr. Brown. 


Brown's ‘ Evenings with the Prophets’ has a charm end valné te. 
itself. Its subject is one of the most sublime that can be entertained, and the 

_ ‘method of handling it is consistent with its own picturesque beauty and excel — 
 fjemee. It abounds with sweetest music; is overfiows with ‘ still waters ;"it sparkles 
. With heaven-descended thoughts; and it is presided over by the very _— fa eu 
ganetified genius.”—-Giasgow Christian Journai. 
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SALVATION: 


Thousand. This day is published, a New and Revised 


larger type, with Portrait, is. ; cloth lettered, Is. 6d., 


THE CONVERSION and DEATH-BED EXPERI 
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years, if not for ages to come, in winning souls to himsel— 
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THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER TRIUMPHING 


sever DEATH; being a Narrative of the Closing Scenes in the Life of the late 
WILLIAM GORDON, M.D., F.L:. By Rey. Newman Hatt, B.A. 


“ Millions of gold and silver sink into utter insignificance when placed ii com- =~ 


petition with this invaluable Memoir. Language is too poor to give adequate 


‘praise to the book before us. We hope that many thousands will be circulated— ® 
Tt will be read by the learned and intellectual, wealthy and the 


agazine. 
This day is published, in feap. 8vo, cloth lettered, is., 
THE | PRISON OPENED AND THE CAPTIVE 
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grace hath much more abounded.’ ”—Christian Weekly News. 
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NEW WORK BY DR. CUMMING. 
Now ready, in One Volume, Feap. 8vo, 7s. cloth, 


LAE, 


Or, The Proximate Signs of the "Gloss of this 
Dispensation. 


By rar REV. JOHN CUMMING, D_D. 
CONTENTS. 
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Jesse U,; A.;—J. A. N. 

We state generally, in reply to several correspondents, that we cannot answer an ay 
inquiries respecting the Prize Enigma. © Our readers surely cannot suppose we f ] 
help them to discover the solution. | 

I. A.N.—Your contribution shall appear next month. 

Minnie.—In our Magazine for September, 1854, you will find a Sarena up 
account of the Origin and Principles of Tractarianism. We do not know of any 
ag ore book for young persons which contains a refutation of this —s It 


a great desideratum. 
M.J,. D.—On a reperusal of your lines there seemed some good poifite, Which led 
us to decide upon their insertion. We do not always consider the which we 


insert perfect. Of course, your initials could have been subtitu for the name 
~- we ee: your wishes. The title we altered, as we did not like the one you 
prefix | 
A. H.—We think = must have sent a reply to out Enigma, which your friend 
er 


intended for some o periodical 
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CARISBROOKE CASTLE. 


THERE is no doubt that this ancient fortification 
was a British camp, anda enerally believed that 
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the pin touches the water, which is truly remarkable. 
Some visitors are recommended to try another experi- 
ment of a very simple kind. The guide brings with 
him a sheet of brown paper, and, by the help of a 


lncifer-match, this is lighted and put into the well. 


The reaction of the air beneath upon that which is 
rarified by the flame of the paper keeps it buoyant, 


so that as it slowly descends into a spiral direction, 
it irradiates the gloomy pit, so that the whole of the 
cavity becomes discernible, till the fire is 


in the water below. 
» In what are called the domestic buildings, the stair 
leading to the chamber of Charles I. is eagerly sought 
for by the visitor; and the window-pane whereon. he 
wrote with his diamond ring his well-known lines. 
The place is now desolate; the tenant has gone long 
years ago; the roof has parted from the walls; no- 
thing but the fireplace, the window, and—the history, 


remain ! 
How futile and transitory is every earthly thing’ 


That which was deemed sufficiently secure for the 


detention of a monarch, now gives free passage to 
every breeze which sighs amid its deserted‘ walls. 
The bars which opposed the exit of the royal Stuart 
remain but to show the strength of the iron bands 
that held him there. 

The chamber and the donjon alike have yielded up 
their prey, and thick covered with the creeping ivy, 
they now give shelter to the birds of night, who find 
the very heart of the prison a peaceful retreat. 9 
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THE STOLEN TREASURE. 
PART FIRST. 


Tam going to tell you,” said Sophia West, ‘‘ how. one of 
my schoolfellows stole something. It was a valuable thing.” 
“§tole something!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ What! were there 
thieves at your school ?”’ RN 
She laughed, and answered, ‘‘ One arrant thief there cer- 
tainly was, but society has not visited the fault upon her, and, 
for anything I know to the contrary, she goes on stealing to 
this day.”’ 

I had been at school rather more than a year, when my 
_ class-fellows Margaret and Juliet left us, and were succeeded 
by Caroline Baker, and after an interval of three months by 
Christiana Black, a girl of Scotch parentage, who was at first 
a good deal overlooked in the school, owing to her retiring 
disposition. | | 

But perhaps another reason why she was overlooked was 
that the school generally took such a very great interest in 
Caroline, who presently was in everybody’s confidence, and 
had something so engaging and fascinating about her that all 
the girls loved her, without precisely knowing why. | a 

Among the different faculties bestowed upon us there is 
none more unequally divided than the power of attracting 
affection and creating interest. It is very well to say that 
uffection springs from approval, and that we love what we 
esteem; this is only true in a very limited sense, and that 
natural, inevitable fascination which draws us to some per- 
son, and which those who possess it are always desirous. to 
exercise, has little more dependence on esteem than has the 
love of the mother for her six months’ old child. 
_. This power was strongly shown by our schoolfellow, Caro- 
line. She had not been among us a week before every one 
was ambitious to give her anything she took a fancy to, every 
one wanted to walk with her, the girls offered to change 
gardens with her if she showed the least preference for their 
gardens over her own, and the little ones were always per- 
_ ‘sisting, each one, that it was her turn to sit next Miss Baker, 
or that she had been. promised that she should help Miss 
Baker to put her drawers to rights. a | 

But the nature of the charm which so attracted us is not 
easy to define; and its cause, strange as it may seem, partly 
arose from what every one would acknowledge to be a defect, 
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She was capricious, and very changeable in her moods and 
fancies: Never two days alike, she kept us constantly sur- 
rised — sometimes vehement and full of life, sometimes 
guid and gentle. One day she would be earnest, affection- 
ate, or pensive, inviting confidence, and willing to give it; 
and the next, haps, wearily turning away from the ex- 


hibition of that loving interest that she had excited. 


She was about sixteen when she came to school, and was 
rather small and slender for her years. Her appearance, as 
she looked when first * rae $i to us by Madame, is so fresh in 
my memory that in describing her I feel as if painting from 
the life. 

She was dressed in white, and wore a crimson shawl over 
her shoulders, for the weather was chilly, and she was a 
native of the West Indies. She was holding her bonnet in 
her hand, and stood quite still as we arose and walked up to 
her to be introduced. She had small features, and was pretty, 
her shining hair was unusually abundant, and of a light 
brown colour ; it was a good deal brushed back from her face 
in a style that was not common then, but which evidently 
would te comfortable in the hot climate that she had come 
from. Her eyes were of the same nut-brown hue as her hair, 
and had that peculiar clearness which causes one apparently 
to see far down into them; and the well-formed, narrow, 
black eyebrow gave a great deal of its expression to her face, 


‘being sometimes slightly elevated with an air of amusement 


or surprise, and sometimes suddenly pulled down, with a look 
of displeasure and gloom. 

I givathis circumstantial account of her for the use of the 
physiognomist, and must add to it that she had a pretty 
mouth, which was dimpled, and almost infantine in its sweet- 
ness. She seemed to fancy herself greatly our superior ; ‘but 


‘there was something extremely engaging in the shy smile 


with which she looked at each as Madame named her, stand- 
ing as she did, with her head a little thrown back, and with 
her eyelids not quite so far apart as we English-bred girls 
Were accustomed to wear them. In two or three days she 
discovered that her schoolfellows were her equals; and in 
two or three more she found that, compared with most of 
them, she knew next to nothing; but she did not seem to 
feel this at all a degradation; and the perfection of her man- 
ners, and her native elegance, caused the masters to treat her 
with as much consideration as they did the eldest pupil in. 
the house. 
There was something about Caroline which caused her 
easily to win her way everywhere; even Madame was not 
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always proof against her charming manner, and: the teachers 
openly favoured her in her lessons ; but 
jealousy, because she was every one’s favourite. 

In the finest of the harvest weeks occurred Caroline's baigthet 
day, and she electrified the second class by declaring, the 
night before, that she intended to ask Madame for a holiday. 
Now when an old colonel from India, coming to see his 
daughters, or the Bishop of —— passing through, had begged 
that his little girls might have a holiday to play with their 
schoolfellows, it had always been graciously granted; but 
that a pupil should ask such a favour had never entered the 
mind of the eldest or the most daring; accordingly when 
we assembled in the schoolroom, and Caroline went up to 
Madame’s table, and with a pretty gravity of manner in- 
formed her of the important fact, and inquired whether the 
school might have a holiday, Madame was mute with aston» 
ishment, and all the classes were breathless through suspense. 
 * Doubtless you have not been told, Miss Baker,’ said 
a recovering herself, ** that birthdays are not kept 

ere, 

Madame spoke in French: Caroline made no answer. She 
had been. informed of the fact, but it did not suit her to say 
so, and she continued to look at Madame, till, finding that the 
latter expected a reply, she said, in the sweetest tones of her 

voice, and in broken French, that ‘‘ Madame was 60 
kind—so very kind—-and—it was such a fine day.” 
‘Is that all you have to say?’’ asked Madame, with a 
smile of amusement. 
said Caroline, taking to her mother tongue, 

gee An a plaintive sweetness that infinitely be. 

pie > **I have looked in my French conversations, and 
there are no sentences in it that tell how to ask for a 
holiday.” 

Madame cast a penetrating glance on Caroline, which 
seemed to say, Is this simplicity, or the perfection of acting? 
and she evi satly remained in doubt; but Caroline met the 
glance without blushing, and Madame, a little irritated at 
being so puzzled, escaped, for the moment, from a direct answer 
to the request by saying, with some asperity, “I cannot 
possibly allow English to be spoken before me.” 

At this point it may be considered that the holiday was all 
but won, for thongh Madame was not pleased, she had cons 
descended to parley, and Caroline was too clever to let her 
advantage slip away, so she answered in such broken French | 
as made all the girls smile, bringing in the name of Madanie’s 
favourite pupil, and saying that if Madame would be — 


of. the but was: a 
cared ‘to listen.’ Caroline had “never 
hted with the weather as that day; it had Wot - 
please a hative of the warm ‘south, 
that ‘we should all take-a walk into the hatvést- 
fy she hadnéver seen: 
bat sent Nannette in torask” 


‘specially exce] 
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_ We cannot stay till Medame D..comes 
know she replied. 

.** And we had fully decided to hoes our child with her.’’ 
_ * Yes,”’ said the mother, quite firmly. 
_.“ We are only called on to do it three days earlier than we 
had intended,’’ he proceeded. 
pores that,” she answered, slowly, me acknowledge and 

w 
She appeared to speak like a person in a dream, and. the 

attentive little child, with hands eweny pressed together, 
seemed to regard her with wondering gr wes 

The gentleman sighed, as if he infinitely ed the scene 
that must ensue. Once more he said, ‘‘ Now, dearest,’’ 
at the same moment he beckoned to the ayah, who, in obe- 
dience to some words that he spoke in Hindostanee, came 
forward and took up the little child in her arms. 
_ Then the mother burst into tears, and begged for a few 

moments more, and took the child upon her knees, and began 
- to caress her and lament over her. Poor little creature, she 
was far from understanding the real and terrible loss that she 
was about to undergo; and when the lady said, ‘‘ Does my 
darling know that poor mamma must go away? aa she only 
nodded her little head and said gravely, “ Yes ;"’ and then 
began to occupy herself with her mother’s rings. 

Just then the gentleman observed my presence, and came to 

lead me forward to his wife, asking me if I was one of the 


pu 

i said I was, and the lady held out her hand and drew me 
towards her, asking, hysterically, whether I would be kind to 
her little child, and saying, “I am so sorry—so very sorry— 
that Cary should be out. I did want to see her, and beg her 
to be kind to mylittle one, and be her school mamma.” 

‘On this mention of Caroline, the gentleman began to tell 
me that he was an intimate friend of Major Baker's, and had 
been partly induced to bring his child to the Willows in the 
hope that Cary would love her. 

I could not but declare that I thought Caroline would be 
extremely good and kind to her, and as I fully participated in» 
the feeling of attraction that we all felt towards Caroline, I 
drew such a picture of her delightful qualities that the lady was 
evidently comforted, and, drawing closer, made me kneel.on 
a hassock beside her, and, with motherly tenderness, held m 
head with her hand against her bosom. The other embrace 
her child, and through the glossy folds of her rich silk eter 
I could feel the troubled beating of her heart. 
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But the dreaded moment was come—the gentleman, who 
looked as if he longed above all things to have this scene over, 
pulled out his watch, and the movement attracted the poor 
mother’s notice, for she said something in a broken voice to 
the ayah, who, folding her hands submissively, made a low 
salaam, and I remembered enough of my first language to 
know that she was promising to be tender and attentive to the 
child ; but her speech was scarcely over when the father lifted 
up the little girl, and held her face against her mother’s for a 
moment, then he kissed her himself, and put her hastily into 
the arms of her ayah, who hurried with her out of the room. * 
The mother, after this last kiss, covered her face with her 
hands, and sat so still that I thought she was listening to the 
retreating footsteps of the ayah as she carried her treasure 
away ; and when these were no longer audible, she looked up 
and said, ‘Merton, I wish to go,” and accordingly Massey put 
on her shaw] and her veil, and when she had picked up a little 
Indian toy that her child had dropped on the carpet, and put 
it in her bosom, she gave her hand to her husband, who led 
her to the carriage, and she and he and the bearer were soon 
shut in, a message of compliment and regret being left for 
Madame, and an assurance that she should receive a letter that 
same evening. | 
“*Then they drove away, and I ran upstairs to look for the 
tiny pupil. | 
ORRIS, 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 
BY ANNA MENNELL. 


_ ‘Tere is a beautiful Oriental proverb which says, 
“ By patience and perseverance the mulberry leat 
_ becomes satin.’”’ How encouraging is this lesson to 
the impatient and desponding, who grow “ weary in 
well-doing,’’ because they fail to realize at once the 
object of their aim and desire. 
dt is not by great deeds, but by little ones often 
repeated, that the mightiest results are accomplished. 
One brick _ another, one layer upon another, and — 
the pyramids of Egypt, “the most solid shadow of 
eternity which has fallen from the figure of our 
humanity,” were reared in the desert, to be the 
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aktonishment and admiration of all future ages.’ And 
the coral-worms, those tiny creatures which must’ be 


_ magnified before they can be perceived, have, by their 


small but continuous efforts, constructed islands in 
the’midst of the ocean, which shall remain while our 
globe itself lasts. “ Little by little;’’ it is thus that 
t works proceed, and are consummated. = © 

» Have you ever understood this, dear reader ?—or if 
so, have you not too often forgotten it? Shall I 
remind you, for instance, of your determination, some 
time ago, to become thoroughly conversant with 
the German language? You bought a grammar, a 
dictionary, and a thin volume in yellow covers, which 
rofessed to teach you ‘all that you required to 
learn without the aid of a master, and you set to 
work in good earnest. Every spare minute found 
you busy with your books; and, if a week or even‘a 
month could have cleared up all your perplexities, 
and have carried you over all your difficulties, it’ as 
highly probable that you would be, at the present 
moment, a respectable if not an accomplished Ger- 
man scholar. But what is the real state of the case? 
Why, instead of now reading with facility the works 
of certain German authors for your own mental im- 
provement, and translating with ease the ec 
of others, for the benefit of the unlearned public, as 
you fondly dreamt of doing when you began’ the 
study, you can scarcely repeat a declension with 
correctness, and you could not conjugate a verb with- 
out much hesitation, perhaps not with it. The fact 
is, that as there was no royal road to learning, you 
soon got tired of plodding on day after day im an 
ordinary and toilsome path; your endeavours gra- 
dually relaxed; and now the “German without a 
master,’ might change its title into the “ German 
without a pupil,’ for it is thrust with its ill-fated 
companions into the innermost corner of your book- 
closet, as if there was no possible use for it im this 
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wide world of ours. . Ah! you failed. in your laudable 
resolye through want of perseverance, 
Or take another illustration. How powerfully you 
were impressed, as you rose from the perusal of that 
spirit-stirring biography of one of ’s eminent 
servants, with the importance of cultivating those 
holy habits that threw such a radiant lovelimess 
around his character. Comparing yourself with him, 
you were ashamed of the contrast; and you earnestly 

urposed, in dependence on ‘Divine assistance, to 
follow him as he followed Christ, and to strive after 
the development of those winning graces for which 
he was so remarkable, and in which you were so 
deficient, And for a little while you struggled against 
temptation, and watched, with prayerful solicitude, 
over the growth of good feelings, and the budding of 
generous actions; but it was only for a little while; 
all seems at a standstill now ; es your spiritual im- 
provement is a beautiful imagining, instead of a livi 
reality. You did run well; what hindered you 
Your dishke of unremitting self-discipline—your lack 
of perseverance. You were willing to begin, but you 
were not willing to keep on. Had you been told to 
do some great thing, however large the sacrifice which 
at involved, or the labour which it required, you 
would cheerfully have done it; but a life of incessant 
es ka in &ttle things, of the daily, nay, the 

urly pruning and training of your wayward tenden- 
cies, did not exactly suit you; you wanted to reach 
the mountain-top, not by a number of successive steps, 
but by one or two long strides; and as you could not 
do that, you gave up doing anything. Was this wise, 
or even rational ? | 

‘Will you let me take one more leaf out of the 
reeords of your experience? Do you remember that 
useful and benevolent enterprise—I will not accurately 
define what it was, lest other people should remember 
At also—in which you engaged with such cheerful energy 


and to 


and, such ardent zeal? Your example was quite a 
stimulative to your more tardy associates ; they caught 
your enthusiasm, and emulated your labours. But 
suceess did not come so speedily as you had expected 
or hoped for; unlooked-for obstacles presented them- 
selves ; ¥ & ou had to buffet your way baved: storms, 
ace frowns of contempt; and the consequence 

was that you were disheartened ; your interest in the 
undertaking declined ; and if it still goes on, it is not 
indebted ~ you for its continuance, for you are no 
longer to be seen in the ranks of its supporters. 


Ah! what a pity it is that you did not persevere. 


You ally waked to be useful; you thought of 
Harlan Page, and Thomas Cranfield; and Alexander 
Paterson, and other kindred spirits, ‘and you longed 
to share. their labours, and to imherit their reward; 
but you did not consider that it was the repetition of 
many little acts, not the performance of one great 
one, which won ‘for them so bright a name among 
their fellow-christians. They were not at. their pont: 
to-day, and away from it to-morrow; not~ | 
their hand to the plough one week, and loking: back: 
the next; but alike through evil and through good: 


report, they were instant in season and out of season; 


always abounding in the work of the Lord; ever 
ready to do good and to communicate. In one words 
persevered, 
ow, reader, will you learn this from 
the past, that steady progress alone ensures success? 
When John Watley ‘wes was once asked by what magic 
he had rendered his followers so efficient, he is said 
to have replied, that the great secret consisted in’ 
this, that they were “all at it, and always at it:’ 
Every new adherent was not only set to work; but 
kept at work. There was something found for every: 
one to do, and such was the system of responsibility” 
that was established, that they had to do it. And ‘it= 
was by these individual, but constant and united 
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efforts, that such wonderful. results were achieved 
And if we want to do any in the world, we must 
be willing to do in little things. Drops make 
the ocean. Dr. Johnson wisely observed, “ He who 
waits to do a great deal of good at once, will never do 


_. Phen, dear reader, wherever you are at work; 
whether at home or abroad; and whatever your work 
may be, whether for yourself or for somebody else, 
just make up your mind to press on, and persevere. — 


“ One brick upon another, and the highest wall is made; ; 
_ One flake upon another, and the deepest snow is laid.” 


A little child once gave us a good idea on this sub- 
} You shall have it, too, if you will epee to 
rofit by it. A poor woman had a supply of coal 
aid at her door by a charitable neighbour. A very 
little: girl came out, with a small fire-shovel, and 
to take up a shovelful at a time, and carry it to 
a sort: of bm im the cellar. A gentleman, who was 
passing by, said to the child, “Do you expect to get 
all that coal in with that little shovel?” The child 
seemed rather confused by the question, but modestly 
replied, “ Yes, sir, 1f I work long enough.” Now, 
that’s the sort of spirit you and I want, dear reader; 
the determmation to toil on until our purpose is 
accomplished. | 
Look at such examples as these. A sexton’s son 
became an astronomer, by devoting a few hours every 
evening ‘to the study of the stars, after ringing the 
- bellefer nine o’clock. Gifford was, in early life, an 
apprentice to a shoemaker, and spent his leisure 
hours’in study. His destitution was such, that he 
was re to work out his problems on a smooth 
iece of leather, with a blunted awl. David Ritten- 
ouse was a ploughboy, and covered his plough-beam 
and fences with his juvenile calculations. And some 
years since, in the erection of a chapel at Vermont, ‘a 
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studious young man was employed as a carpenter, 
who, by persevering industry in his leisure hours, 
qualified himself for the responsibilities of the Chris- 
tian ministry. That young man was Jared Sparks, 
editor of the “ North American Review,” of Washing- 
ton’s voluminous writings, &c., and now recognized 
as one of the foremost scholars, historians, and critics 
in America. What may not be achieved in the cul- 
tivation of the intellect, and in the improvement of 
talent, by steady, diligent, persevering endeavours ? 

And then, in the care and culture of our own 
hearts, there is nothing worth doing, to be done by 
fits and starts. A bad habit cannot be eradicated, 
nor a good one strengthened, by a few, feeble, inter- 
mitting attempts. Sanctification is the work, not of 
a day, nor of a year, but of a lifetime. What is the 
real Christian’s motto, the epitome of his whole 
history? “This one thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” Without this unceasing activity, this 
perpetual advancement, there can never be the attain- 
ment of the victor’s crown. Are you prepared to 
persevere f to go on, step by step, until the race is 
run, and the laurel wreath encircles your brow ? 

Nor is this principle of “ patient continuance in 
well-doing’”’ less needed in our plans of benevolence, 
than in our purposes of self-improvement. For m 
trying to alleviate sorrow, lessen ignorance, and miti- 
gate evil, there are many difficulties to overcome, and 
many disappointments to bear, before our hopes are 
fulfilled, and our aims realized. We may sow our 
seed and water it daily, and when we thought to 
gather in the harvest, not one green blade may have 
peeped above the ground, and we must begin again, 
at the beginning, and cast in fresh grain—and this, 
perhaps, more than once or twice; and unless we are 
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strong in faith and resolute in. perseverance, we shall 
sit down in despair, and say, it is of no use to try any 
longer, and thus lose the recompense held out to us, 
“In due season ye shall reap ve Saint 

The missionaries in the South Seas laboured there. 

_ for many years before one convert studded the dreary 
wastes of heathenism, or one voice was heard to ask, 
with heartfelt earnestness, the question, “ What must 
I do to be saved?’’ But they faltered not in the 
delivery of their glorious message; they persevered 
in their tearful work; and now that wilderness has 
become the garden of the Lord, and His knowledge 
covers that once dark portion of the earth, as the 
waters cover the sea. fe 
Or to come nearer home. Will you wag for a 
minute or two into Greenwich Hospital? Look at 
one of its inmates; that old pensioner nearly eighty 
years of age. He has seen a great deal of service; 
was in three general engagements; with Admiral 
Howe on the glorious Ist of June; with Admiral 
Duncan in the battle of Camperdown; and with 
Admiral Cochrane off St. Domingo. He was three 
times shipwrecked, and mercifully preserved from a 
watery grave. During the time he was at sea, very 
few passed through so many dangers, and had so 
many narrow escapes, and very few sank deeper in- 
depravity ; he was addicted to almost every vice. And 
after he entered the hospital, he was never sober 
when he could get drunk; and he has been seen for 
.weeks together with black eyes and a bruised face, 
the result of his quarrelling and fighting with his 
cabin-mates. Well, a missionary, appointed by the 
London City Mission, visits this noble institution, 
and when passing through the ward to which this 
aged seaman belongs, the remark has frequently been 
made to him by the ignorant bystanders, “There, 
Mr. C ——, if you can convert that man, you will do 
something worth doing ; he is one of the most wicked 
G 
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in the hospital.” And, while he has been conversing 
with him, others have said, “ It is no good to talk with 
_ that man ; you will never make anything of him.”” But 
the missionary repeatedly replied, “ While there is life 
there is hope; there is nothing too hard for the Lord.”’ 
So he persevered, and after seven years continually 
talking with him, and exhorting him to flee from the 
wrath to come, he prevailed upon him to attend the 
meetings. After a while there was a great change 
perceived by his companions; one sin was given up 
_ after another, and he is now quite an altered man. 
Last winter, when the snow was on the ground, and 
the weather intensely cold, he was regularly in his 
place, both at the morning and evening meeting, and 
appeared deeply interested in the truths of the Gospel, 
which were expounded in his hearing. Is not the joy 
which the missionary feels at the thought that this is 
a brand plucked from the burning, a sufficient return 
for those seven years of earnest and prayerful efforts ? 

Dear reader, have you tried, for a long time, in 
_ reliance upon God’s blessing, to win back a wanderer 
from the error of his ways, to guide a soul to the 
Saviour, and have you hitherto tried in vain ? 

You are, probably, a Sunday-school teacher, and 
there is some troublesome boy or some self-willed 
girl in your class, whose behaviour lias caused you 
many @ heartache, and whose ingratitude has well 
nigh exhausted your patience. And you are inclined 
to think that you have done enough for such a child ; 
you had better turn your attention now to some more 
promising object ; at should you waste your time 
and your energies on one who will never repay you 
for your trouble? Stay, dear reader; hold on a 
httle longer ; continue still your arduous exertions ; 
‘for ha that goeth forth weeping, bearing precious 
seed, shall doubtless come again with joy, bringing his 
sheaves with him. A young lady once had a class in 
a Sunday-school, consisting of three ragged, dirty 
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boys, whom she had herself gathered from the streets, 
and persuaded to attend. The superintendent told 
these boys that if they would come to his house he 
would give them a suit of clothes. 

Next Sunday she found two there; but the other, 
named Morrison, was missing. She sought him, found 
_ the truant, and brought him back with difficulty, The 
next Sunday it was just so again; and so the third 
Sunday ; and so it was the fourth Sunday. After the 
fourth Sunday, at the monthly teachers’ meeting, she 
said that she could no longer feel responsible for him, 
The superintendent, however, exhorted her once more 
to try to save him. “ Why, sir,’ she replied, “the 
suit of clothes you gave him is all ragged and torn.”’ 
‘Well, if you go, I’ll give him another suit if he’ll 
come to 

So next Sunday she hunted him up, and induced 
her truant boy to return once more. He called the 
next week and got his suit of clothes; but, lo! the 
next Sunday he was again among the missing ; and so © 
it proved again and again for four weeks more. At 
the next monthly meeting, she reported how unsuc- 
cessful she had been. “1 must give him -up now.” 
The worthy superintendent said, “ Why, it is hard to 
give him up, and let him go to ruin; try one month 
longer.’ The young lady begged to be excused. 
‘That second suit you gave him,” she said, “has 
shared the fate of the first.”’ “ Well, well, neverthe- 
less, if you will go and try it again, I will give him a 
third suit.”” 

So she went, and brought the boy back for the 
three following Sundays; but, on the fourth Sunday, 
she found, to her surprise, little Morrison there in 
his place of his own accord, and from that time he 
became a most tractable and interesting scholar. He 
made great improvement, was led to the Saviour, 
became one of his youthful disciples; and, in after 
life, was the celebrated Dr. Morrison, a most mighty 
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and useful missionary of the Christian church, and 
the honoured translator of the Bible into the Chinese 


language. 

Weber teacher, be not discouraged; go thou and 
do likewise. Don’t give over your employment, be- 
cause it hitherto bh fruitless. It is at Christ’s 
own command that you are labouring in His service ; 
say, therefore, to Him, as Peter said, “ Master, we have 
toiled all the nighi, and have taken nothing; never- 
_ theless, at thy word, I will again let down the net;’’ 

and who can tell but that the immediate and happy 
issue shall greatly exceed your largest anticipations ? 


Only persevere. 


LORD, REMEMBER ME! 


My Saviour, who didst meekly tread 
A road with keenest thorns bespread, | 
Having no place to lay thy head, 

No home to shelter Thee ; _ 

By all thy patient manhood bore, 

Toil, weariness, and anguish sore, , 
Or grief that pierced thy bosom’s core, 

I sue Thee, pity me ! 


‘When strong disease and feverish pain 
Unnerve my heart and cloud my brain, 
And life-consuming tortures strain | 

, My frame in deadly grasp ; 
Remember me, for Thou hast known 
A wilder suffering of thine own, 
An agony assuaged alone 

| By death’s benumbing clasp. 


Remember me, when time and change 
Dig graves by all the paths I range, 
Giving false friends and faces strange, 
’ For dear ones laid alow; 
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For Thou o’er buried love hast wept, 
And Thou hast bitter vigil kept, 
By traitor sold while friendship slept, 
| Or woke to shun thy woe, 


There is no pang my soul can feel, 
Nor any sorrow that may steal 
Through my warm bosom, and congeal 

Its depths to hopelessness ; 
While Thou dost watch the varying fears 
Of these my few and evil years, 
With eyes that long ago shed tears 

For human wretchedness. 


Labour and sorrow, pain and thrall, 
Unkind desertion, treachery, all 
Were known to Thee,—on Thee I call 
For aid, for sympathy ; 
If fainting in the maddening press’ 
Of life’s hot tumult and distress, 
I should forget Thee, not the less 
Do Thou remember me. — 


Yea, keep me in the dangerous hour 
Of soft temptation’s winning power ; 
Keep me when stormy troubles lower 
To drive my soul from Thee ; 

In life, in death, and in the dread | 
Awaking from the grave’s cold bed, 
O sinless One, who meekly bled 

_. For sin—remember me! 


H. F, 
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My dear Windham, I hope you won’t call upon John 
Roland. I wouldn't say anything about it, if I could help 
it; but, the fact is, I don’t like what I’ve heard of him.”’ 

‘*T can't imagine what objection you can have to the poor 
fellow,’’ returned Mr. Windham; “I’m sure he gave us a 
very ee sermon on Sunday, for such a young man.” 

‘* My dear friend, say nothing about that sermon ; it makes 
my heart ache to think of it. How can a man, who won't 
call upon most of his parishioners because they’re trades- 
people, preach so eloquently on the subject of pride ?”’ 

Mr. Windham laughed, and commenced throwing pebbles 
from the cliffs on which they were walking into the sea. 
(The two young men had been taking a walking tour in the 
west of England, and had determined on reaching the lovely 
and secluded little town of B , to remain there a few 
days; here it was that Mr. Windham heard that an old 
schoolfellow of his had taken orders, and been appointed to 
the living of B .) A 

_ ** Now just listen here, Mortimer,’’ he said, after a minute’s 
pause; ‘fam I right in not calling upon this man simply 
because he declines visiting his butcher’s wife? After all, it’s 
a thing I should hesitate about doing myself.”’ 
 **That is not the question,’’ returned Mr. Mortimer, 
quickly ; ‘‘ but for a clergyman, a minister of the Gospel, 
/who ought to be the servant of servants, it’s shocking, it’s 


melancholy ! | 

‘*So it is,’ replied Mr. Windham; “but we all have our 
faults, and I never would condemn a man because he was 
proud,”’ 

‘IT wouldn’t condemn any one if I could help it; but is it 
right to visit at all the great houses round, and yet to refuse 
a cup of tea at a respectable tradesman’s? Why, aclergy-— 
man loses half his influence in that way. I hope, I earnestly 
hope, whatever follies and mistakes I fall into, I shall 

‘never be proud, and always shun intercourse with those who 

are so. 
At this moment, the subject of these remarks was seen 
slowly wending his way up the cliffs towards them ; he was 
a quiet-looking, dark young man, and but for a slightly | 
haughty expression of countenance, his appearance would 
have been considered pleasing. Windham and Mortimer 
could not help observing his movements, and wondering 
whether he would take their road, or the one branching off 
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to the left. A moment decided it: he advanced rapidly to 
meet them, and closed his book. 

‘‘ Now for it, Mortimer,” said Windham; ‘‘do you wish 
me to introduce you, or do you mean to take the shortest cut 
down the cliff, and miss him altogether? J must speak to 
_ him, you know, if he recognizes me.”’ 

‘‘He will not recognize you if you walk quietly on,” 
returned his friend; ‘* he only knew you as a rude school- 
boy, and twelve years must have altered you so completely, 
that there’s no fear of detection.”’ 

Mortimer was mistaken, however. Mr. J - Roland 
stopped them in passing, and said, with a doubtful smile, to 
Windham,—‘‘ Am I not right in supposing you are an old 
_schoolfellow of mine ?”’ 

** You are, indeed ; I am George Windham !' 

Mr. Roland shook hands, and then gave a glance at Mor- 
timer, who was looking straight before him, as-if unconscious 
of any object nearer than a landmark in the distance, on 
which his eyes were fixed. _ | 

Mr. Roland turned round with the two friends, and seemed 
disposed to be chatty; talking of the beauty of the scenery, 
the pleasantness of his post, the arduous nature of his duties, 
&e. He then asked various questions about their old com- 
panions, and finally congratulated himself on Mr, Windham 
accidentally fixing upon this spot, of all others, in which to 
spend his leisure hours. Windham answered with his 
ordinary, indifferent vivacity ; but it was not until they had 
entered the town, and Mortimer stopped at a shop, saying 
that he had some stationery to buy, that any introduction 
took place between him and Mr. Roland. A cold bow was 
exchanged, and while Mortimer went in to make his pur- 
chases, Mr. Roland turned to Windham with a smile, saying, 
‘*] don’t know whether I shall dare to renew my ac- 
quaintance with you. I shall be afraid of your grand friend ; 
he looks so grave, and—and——”’ 

‘*Proud?>’’ suggested Windham, unconsciously referring 
to their late conversation. | 

‘* Exactly !—proud—only I did not like to say so!’’ 

‘** Now, I can assure you, Mortimer considers pride worse 
than all the other seven deadly sins put together ; and, there- 
fore, your yesterday’s sermon was, I was going to say, 
thrown away upon him.’’ 

While these two were talking near the little shop, the 
uneasy Mortimer prolonged his purchases, buying many 
perfectly unnecessary articles, in the hope that, tired of the ° 
delay, Windham would move on: but he was disappointed, 
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_ for after about five minutes Mr. Roland suddenly recollected 
that he wanted some pens and came in. | 

“Would you step into the parlour, sir?’’ said the young 
girl who was serving. ‘‘ My mother would be so pleased to 
see you; and she was too weakly to get to church on Sunday.” 

‘*I’m sorry to hear it; but I shall not have time to pay 
her a parochial visit to-day; to-morrow I may, perhaps, step 
in. You can send the parcel to my house this evening; I'll 
pay younow.” 

There was something in the tone and manner of the young 
clergyman which grated peculiarly on Mortimer’s ear; as 
their eyes met, on leaving the shop, he could scarcely 
restrain his voice; but Windham attracted his attention at 
that moment to a little child who was playing in the road, 
and Mortimer, who was a great lover of children, caught the 
little thing in his arms and kissed her. , 

*‘ Well done!’’ exclaimed Windham, laughing heartily ; 
‘*T didn’t expect such a greeting as that. If you’ll stoop 
to caress a dirty little beggar baby in the streets, where will 
you stop | 

** We ’re all equal as far as that goes in the sight of heaven,”’ 
returned Mr. Mortimer, with warmth, ‘‘ whether we’re dirty 
or clean ; it’s the expression of a face that pleases me—no dirt 


can disguise that.”’ 


‘‘If you want to see pretty children,’’ said Mr. Roland ; 
** Lady Agnes C ‘s are the loveliest I have ever seen, and 
they constantly come to my house. I confess, Windham,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ 1 am glad to be in a neighbourhood where there are 
influential families, so much good can be done through their 


means; indeed, if it were not for this, I should be almost 


without society ; for my curate’s wife is quite an invalid, 


. _ and they live very retired; and with the exception of my 


. banker, and one or two professional men, his would be the 
. only house I could enter.”’ 
**Indeed,”” said Mr. Windham; ‘but there are many 
respectable, well-educated people, who would enjoy your 
society, I’ve no doubt, even if they are not in such a good 
position.”’ | 

‘‘T paid them a parochial ce.: when first I entered the 
living, and when any of them are ill I repeat it; but never 
unless I am sent for.’’ | 

‘‘T should have thought, though,’’ said Windham, ‘ that 
an occasional friendly call would please them, and place them 
on a more friendly footing.”’ | 

‘* That I do not desire,’’ was the answer. 
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Mortimer looked up in astonishment at these words, and 
would, doubtless, have made some indignant remark, had © 
not an old fish-woman suddenly turned an opposite corner 
of the street. He darted over, exclaiming, with unaffected 
eagerness, ‘‘I declare if that isn’t my dear friend Molly, 
who used to be at Scarborough! Molly, how are you? 
Don’t you remember your old torment, Master Mortimer, 
who used to upset your basket of shrimps, and who ran 
away with your bonnet one day at Scarborough? Why, I 
used to be the plague of your life!’”” 

- The old woman looked highly delighted; but declared 
that but for his pleasant voice, she’d never have remembered 
Master Mortimer. ‘‘ For indeed, sir, you're a man grown, 
and I never a thought you’d take note of a poor old woman 
like me again.”’ 

‘*I’m not likely to forget my old friends,’’ was the answer ; 
‘*but there’s Mr. Windham on the other side, I daresay he 
remembers you ; come and speak to him.” 

‘* No, Master Mortimer,” said the old woman, still clinging 
to his boyish title; ‘‘the parson’s along with him, and I’m 
a’most afeard.’’ 

*‘I’ll tell you what you shall do,’’. said Mr, Mortimer, 
pressing half-a-crown into her hand; ‘‘ you shall come to 
Vine Cottage, where we’re lodging, to-morrow morning, and 
then you'll see him, I promise you; and now mind, Molly, 
you bring as many fresh shrimps as we can both eat; they 
are sure to taste good if you bring ‘em, eh? But what 
makes you afraid of the parson ?’”’ | 

Well, Master Mortimer, I don’t rightly know; but Mr, 
Roland, he carries himself very high, and I’m but a poor old 
woman, Master Mortimer, and I’m not one to ask a favour of 
him. I hav’n’t the spirit to ask him anything.” | 

‘* Well,”’ said Mortimer, hurriedly ; ‘‘ whatever J can do 
for you, I will, depend upon that.”’ 

Just as Mortimer was. giving Molly a familiar farewell, and 
shaking her by the hand, an elegant carriage dashed up, and 
stopped in front of Mr. Roland. It so happened that the old 
woman was preparing to cross, and started back in some 
alarm at the prancing of the horses. . Mortimer sprang back 
to her assistance, and led her over in safety; but not un- 
observed by Mr. Roland and an elderly gentleman, who 
oe alighted from the carriage to shake hands with | 


‘‘Excuse me, Windham,” said Mr. Roland ; *T must 
leave you now his lordship has met me.”’ 
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“‘No—no!”’ said the old nobleman, politely. ‘‘ No—no, 
Roland, I won't take you from your friends. I’m coming 
to-morrow; good-day, good-day.”’ | 

The colour mounted crimson to the young clergyman’s 
face. That glance of the old earl, when he said, ‘‘ Your 

friends !’’ included the old fish-woman and a very respect- 
able grocer’s lad, who was standing close to the party waiting 
to cross. | 

The next morning, as Mortimer and Mr. Windham sat at 
breakfast, discussing their coffee and some delicately-broiled 
fish, a gentle knock at the street-door interrupted their 
conversation, | 

‘‘One of your respectable friends, I’ll be bound, Mor- 
timer !’’ exclaimed Mr. Windham; ‘such a set of raga- 
mufiins as you pick up I never saw. I expect this is a sweep 
or a post-boy come to say he'll take a friendly chop with 
us at six; I believe I’m the only gentleman you’re on 
speaking terms with. A natural love for low life, I suppose.”’ 

‘‘T hope it’s a love of my fellow Christians, high or low; 
when we can banish pride, we shall all love as brethren, I 

firmly believe, without distinction of persons,’’ and Mr. 
Mortimer gave the table a blow as he spoke. 
 You’re enthusiastic said Windham; ‘‘ however, here 
comes our guest. The old jfish-woman, as I’m alive!’ he 
exclaimed, with an immoderate burst of laughter, on looking 
out of the window. ‘‘ Show her in—show her in, and bring 
yn another cup and saucer, and some more what d’ye call 
ems >—bloaters and some eggs.” 

In the meantime the old woman stood at the door, the 
wae of honest English composure, with her basket on 
1er head. Mr. Mortimer jumped up with a ‘Be quiet! 
can't you, old fellow?”’ to his friend, and hastened to a little 
back-parlour, where away from the raillery of Windham, he 
could meet the old woman, and talk over her troubles" with — 
her. After a few minutes’ chat, she said, in a low voice :— | 

‘‘If you please, sir, there is a favour I’d ask of you, and 
that is, to write me a letter.”’ : 

**'To write you a letter ?”’ 

‘** Yes, sir, and that is to a lady as puts people into alms- 
houses, them as can say, that is, be recommended, as a 
widow and the hike of that, as can say they’ve always lived 
what you may call respectable and quit of the parish.”’ oo 

be sure.” 

“Yes, Master Mortimer, and the—bless us! I can’t tell 
you what they call it; but it’s one you would read straight 
off and no mistakes, being such a scholar—as well 1 can 
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remember the days when you and Master Windham used to 
throw your Latin and Greek books at one another's heads, 
on the shore, when you were a coming home from school, 
as if you was no more afraid of them than if they'd been a 
empty fish-basket. Well, but as I was saying, sir, it begins 
with a nom—and that you'll understand will be this day 
week, and if I could only get you to speak before the 

‘‘ Nomination ?”” suggested Mortimer. Yes, but I don’t 
see what use J could be. I am a stranger here, and don't 
know a creature; if I did I would go over if it took me a 
week, to tell the lady what a good old soul you are. J havn't | 
forgotten how clean you kept your cottage, and never com- 
plained, though I’m afraid your husband, when he got 
tipsy, used to beat you.”’ 

“s¢ Indeed he did, Master Mortimer, black and blue; but, 
bless you, this lady ain’t no stranger; who do you think it 
is but Mrs. Berry ?”’ 

A sudden gravity overspread Mortimer’s face, and putting 
his hand on her arm kindly, he said, ‘‘I am very sorry that 
I can’t help you, my old friend; anything but this; but I 
cannot speak for you to Mrs. Berry.” | 
| The old woman’s countenance fell too, but she said 

nothing, and Mortimer continued— | 
 “T cannot tell you now how it is; I know I used to bea 

friend of Mrs. Berry’s; but she has—but we have had— 
there has been a quarrel, and we can never meet again if it 
can be avoided. I wish it was anybody else, for you see, 
yg a are reasons why I can’t ask a favour for you 
of her. 

‘‘May be, sir—may be; but I didn’t know’d, and you 
was such a friend to me once’d.”’ 

‘So Iam now, Molly; but you see——” he did not finish 
the sentence, but hastily putting some money into her hand 
he promised to see her before he left, and so, with many 
expressions of regret, dismissed her. 

“Well,” said Mr. Windham, as Mortimer resumed his 
place at the table; ‘‘ well, have you sent away your fashion- 
able friend without introducing her to me? Here, take the 
Times and your last cup, which I hope is pretty cold by this 
time; if your friend had a little money, I think I’d make 
her an offer and cut you out.” | 

‘‘ Poor old woman !”’ said Mortimer; ‘‘ most unfortunate ; 
I would have done all I could for her, but she actually asked 
me to do the only thing it’s utterly impossible for me to do.”’ 

** Dear me, and what is that ?”’ 7 
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‘‘Well, to my surprise, I discovered that Mrs. Berry is 
living here; we used, you know, to be very intimate at one 
time ; but there has been such a violent quarre] between her 
and my father and mother, that nothing would induce me to 
see her again to ask a favour.” | 

‘Then the quarrel isn’t made up, I suppose >”’ 

**Oh, yes, so far that she has written to my mother, and 
confessed herself in the wrong in a measure, and I hope we 
are in charity towards her; but as to asking her to put 
this old woman into an almshouse !”’ 

‘‘ Well, but if ‘the quarrel was made years ago,”’ said Mr. 
Windham. | 

‘* Years ago, my dear friend! Do you suppose I could so 
far forget proper pride as to ask a favour of a woman who 
has injured my family so deeply and so unjustly? Im- 
possible—impossible! J ask a favour of Mrs. Berry! I 
would rather sweep a crossing; though no doubt, now she 
sees her ingratitude, she would be glad enough to do whatI — 
asked; but I repeat it, I’d rather sweep acrossing!”” _ 

**T’ve no doubt you would,” said Windham. | 

‘*‘ That is,”’ continued Mortimer, “if by that means I could 
benefit a fellow-creature, or teach my fellow men the danger 
of pride, which is our greatest national sin, perhaps.” | 

** Yes; I should like to know what ts pride, though,” said 
. his friend, doubtfully, ‘‘and what’s the difference between 
you and John Roland; he’s too proud to visit his parishioners, 
and you say you're too proud to ask a favour of a woman 
you once had a quarrel with. However, as I always say, 
and I will stick to it, I respect good people very much; but — 
I never could understand ’em, they seem so inconsistent.” 

‘* But the moral! where’s the moral?’’ says my reader. 
Alas! my dear young friends, that we should so little © 
consider how much harm our inconsistencies make in the 
world, and that there should be so baneful an influence upon | 
those who live only for themselves, when they discover that 
we, who profess to live to some better purpose, are governed 
by similar motives. For to how little good is that life 
tending, which will deny itself in all, save one point; and 
while seeing clearly the mote that is in his brother's eye, 
does not watch narrowly for the beam in his own. 


A. 


‘ 


‘GONE HOME TO BE WITH JESUS.” 


Suggested by a Sermon preached on the Death of his Son, by the 
Rev. W. B. Mackenzie, Incumbent of St. James's, Holloway. 


“ Gone home to be with Jesus;” the Saviour's gentle call | 
Hath summon’d in life’s morning our precious boy from earth ; 
And missing his loved presence, our tear-drops quickly fall, 
And hush’d within our dwelling is every sound of mirth ; 

For his sweet smile no longer like sunshine on us beams, 

And oh, how dark without it the home it gladden’d seems! 


“Gone home to be with Jesus ;” our child is living still, | 
For though his seat be vacant around our peaceful hearth, 
It is that he in heaven his welcome place may fill;— 
Why grieve that he has reach'd it by such an easy path ? 
His footsteps might have falter’d beneath the heat of day, 
And therefore Christ hath led him a safe and shorter way. 


“Gone home to be with Jesus ;”’ oh joy of joys! how blest 

Are all thus early destined with Christ himself to dwell! 

Those die young, said the ancients, whom the gods love the best, 
And that Christ loved our darling our aching hearts know well ; 
For when to his fair garden He came to cullits flowers, 
From the rich bed of lilies He pluck’d this one of ours! * 


“Gone home to be with Jesus ;” no grief can touch him there, 
Nor care throw one faint shadow across his radiant brow; 

But pure and perfect pleasures for ever he shall share, 

Nor thought of sin shall trouble his happy spirit now. 

And thinking of earth’s turmoil, its peril and its pain, 

We wish not, oh we wish not to have him back again ! 


“Gone home to be with Jesus ;” how soon his race is run! 

How soon the prize we toil for our loved one hath attain’d! 

Not long the cross he carried before the crown he won; 

Not many were his conflicts before his rest he gain’d. 

And now with harp and palm-branch amidst the white-robed throng, 
With prophets and with martyrs he chants his rapturous song. 


“Gone home to be with Jesus;” a little while, and we 

Shall meet our child in glory, and meet to part no more; 

For though we now are storm-tost on life’s tempestuous sea, 

Each moment brings us nearer to heaven's long wished-for shore ; 
Oh, Saviour, guide us onwards, by thine unerring love, 

Till we, with all our children, shall dwell with Thee above! 


W. 
* Canticles vi. 2. 
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Or the English minds that have departed from our 
world within a few years, none have excited a deeper 
interest, nor wielded for a season a loftier power, than 
John Foster and Robert Hall. They were both 
triumphant instances of the superiority of intellect, 
and the homage that will be paid to it over all cir- 
cumstance and mere external distinction. These men 
were two of the “ Intellectual Incas”’ of their race. 
In the two together there were combined nearly all 
the grand qualities that ever go to make up minds 
of the highest’ order. Severity and affluence, keen- 
ness and magnificence, simplicity and sublimity of 
thought, ruggedness, power, and elaborate beauty and 
exquisiteness of style, precision and splendour of 
language, condensed energy, fire, and diffusive rich- 
ness of imagination, originality, independence, and 
_ perfect classical elegance, comprehensiveness and ac- 

curacy, nobleness of feeling, intense hatred of oppres- 
sion, Christian humility, childlike simplicity. 

And yet there were greater differences between. 
them than there were similarities. In some respects 
their minds were of quite an opposite mould. Hall’s 
mind was more mathematical than Foster’s, and he 
was distinguished for his power of abstract specula- 
tion, and his love and habit of reasoning. The tenor 
of Foster’s mind was less argumentative ; but more 
absolute, more intuitive, more rapidly and thoroughly 
observant. 

The impression of power is greater from the mind 
of Foster than of Hall. On this account, and for 
its eminently suggestive properties, Foster’s general 
style, both of thinking and writing, is much to be 
preferred ; though Hall’s has the most sustained and 
elaborate beauty. Yet the word elaborate is not 
strictly applicable to Hall’s style, which is the natural 
action of his mind, the movement, not artificial, nor 
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supported by effort, in which his thoughts arranged. 
themselves with the precision and regularity of 4 
Roman cohort. Hall’s was a careful beauty of ex- 
pression, his carefulness and almost fastidiousness of 
taste being a second nature to him; Foster’s was a 
careless mixture of ruggedness and beauty, the rug- 
gedness greatly predominating. Hall’s style is too 
constantly, too uniformly regular; it becomes monoto- 
- nous; it is like riding or walking a vast distance over 
a level macadamized road ; a dificult mountain would 
be an interval of relief. We feel the need of some- 
thing to break up the uniformity and startle the 
mind; and we should like, here and there, to pass 
through an untrodden wilderness, or a gloomy forest, 
or to have some unexpected, solemn apparition rise 
before us. There is more of the romantic in Foster 
than in Hall; and Foster’s style is sometimes thick 
set with expressions that st with electric fire of 
imagination. 

Hall’s mind, in the comparison of the two, is more 
like an inland lake, in which you can see, though 
many fathoms deep, the clear white sand, and the 
smallest pebbles on the bottom. Foster’s is rather 
like the Black Sea in commotion. Hall gives you 
more of known truth, with inimitable perspicuity and 
happiness of arrangement; Foster sets your own mind 
in pursuit of truth—fills you with longings after the 
unknown—leads you to the brink of frightful preci- 
pices. There is something such a difference between 
the two, as between Raphael the sociable angel, 
relating to Adam, in his bower, the history of crea- 
tion; and Michael ascending with him the mountain, 
to tell him what shall happen from his fall. 

Hall’s mind is like a royal garden, with rich fruits, 
and overhanging trees in vistas; Foster’s is a stern, 
wild, mountainous region, likely to be the haunt of 
banditti. As a preacher, Hall must have been al- 
together superior to Foster, in the use and applica- 
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tion of ordinary important evangelical truth, “ for 
reproof, correction, and instruction in righteousness.”’ 
But Foster probably sometimes reached a grander 
style, and threw upon his audience sublimer illustra- 
tions and masses of thought. Foster was not suc- 
cessful as a preacher; his training and natural habits 
were unfortunate for that ; and the range of thought, 
in which his mind spontanequsly moved, was too far 
aloof from men’s common uses, abilities of perception, 
tastes, and disposition. But Hall was, doubtless, one 
of the greatest preachers that ever lived. Yet there 
were minds that would prefer Foster, and times at 
which all the peculiar qualities of his genius would be 
developed in a grander combination of sublimity and 
power. As a general thing, Hall must have been 
more like Paul preaching at ea | in a Roman toga; 
Foster like John the Baptist in the wilderness, with 
a leathern girdle about his loins, eating locusts and 
wild honey. He speaks of one of his own sermons, 
which a man would give much to have heard; we can 
Imagine some of its characteristics. It was on the 
oath of the angel with one foot upon the sea, and 
another on the land, swearing that time should be no 
longer; and his own mind was in a luminous, winged 
state of freedom and fire, that seems to have surprised 
himself; but no record of the sermon is preserved. 
The vigour and uptwisting convolutions of Foster's 
style are the results simply of the strong workings 
of the thought, and not of any elaborate, artificial 
formation. For though he laboured upon his sen- 
tences with unexampled interest and care, after his 
thoughts had run them in their own original mould, 
they were always the creation of the thought, and not 
a mould prepared for it. The thought had always the 
hving law of its external form within it. We know 
of scarce another example in English literature where 
so much beauty, precision, and yet genuine and in- 
veterate originality are combined. It is like the hulk 
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of a ship, made out of the smoothed knees of knotty 
oak. | 
There is a glow of /ife in such a style, and not 
merely quiet. beauty, whether elaborate or natural, 
that 1s like the glow in the countenance of a healthy 
man, after a rapid walk in a clear frosty morning. 
But it sometimes reminds you of a naked athletic 
wrestler, struggling to throw his adversary, all the 
veins and muscles starting out in the effort. Foster’s 
style is like the statue of Laocoon, writhing against 
the serpent. Hall’s reminds you inore of the Apollo 
of the Vatican. The difference was the result of the 
intense effort with which Foster’s mind wrought out | 
and condensed, in the same process, its active medita- 
tions. Everywhere it gives you the impression of 
power at work, and his illustrations themselves seem 
to be hammered on the anvil. It gives you the pic- 
ture he has drawn of himself, or his biographer for 
him, in the attitude of what he called pumping. At 
Brearly Hall he used to try and improve himself in 
composition, by ‘taking paragraphs from different 
writers, and trying to remodel them, sentence by 
sentence, into as many forms of expression as he 
possibly could. His posture, on these occasions, was 
to sit with a hand on each knee, and moving his body 
to and fro, he would remain silent for a considerable 
time, till his invention in shaping his materials had ex- 
hausted itself. This process he used to call pumping.” 
Foster’s style is the very image of a mind working 
itself to and fro, with inward intensity. | 
The characteristics of power and rugged thought in 
Foster, are admirably set forth in some of his own 
images. Speaking, in his journal, of a certain in- 
dividual’s discourse, he says, “ He has a clue of thread 
of gold in his hand, and he unwinds for you ell after 
ell; but a me the man who will throw the clue at 
once, and let me unwind it ; and then show in his hand 
another ready to follow.” | 
H 
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He speaks of the great deficiency of what may be 
called conclusive writing and speaking :—“ How seldom 
we feel, at the end of the paragraph or discourse, 
that something is settled and done. It lets our habit 
of thinking and feeling just be as it was. It rather 
carries on a parallel to the line of the mind, at a 
peaceful distance, than fires down a tangent to smite 
across it.’ Foster always smote across the mind. 

“Many things,” says he, “may descend from the 
sky of truth, without deeply striking and interesting 
men; as from the cloudy sky, rain, snow, &c., may 
descend, without exciting ardent attention; it must 
be large hailstones, the sound of thunder, torrent 
rain, and the lightning’s flash; analogous to these 
must be the ideas and propositions which strike 
men’s minds.”’ 

Foster’s own writings are eminently thus exciting. 
And it may be said of him, as he remarked of Lord 
Chatham, speaking of the absence of argumentative 
reason in his speeches, “he struck, as by intuition, 
directly on the results of reasoning, as a common shot 
strikes the mark, without your seeing its course 
_ through the air, as it moves towards its object.” - But 
Foster thought, and reasoned in thinking, most in- 
tensely and laboriously; it was not mere intuition 


that has filled his pages with such condensed results. 
| J, 


THE IVY. 


Lrxe the frail ivy which some prop requires, 
Round which its feeble branches may entwine; gs" 
So every human heart support desires, : 
And till it finds its rest must droop and pine. 


_ And sometimes I have seen the ivy cling 
To plants which have themselves no strength to rise; 
Or round loose crumbling stones its green leaves fling, 
As helpless on the ground it prostrate lies. 
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And thus how often do we vainly seek 

The rest we need among earth's fleeting joys ; 
As well hope safety from the ruin weak, 
Which in its fall the clinging plant destroys. 


But still more often do we seek repose, 
In those so dear to every loving breast ; 
But, ah, what humble creeper ever rose, 
By leaning on as frail a prop for rest ? 


But oft I’ve seen the ivy’s fragile form, 
Clinging in safety to a stately tree ; 

Secure from danger—-fearless of the storm ; 
Oh, is there such a resting place for me? 


Yes, weary spirits who for shelter long, 
Upon the ‘‘ Tree of Life’”’ may safely lean ; 
Cleave closely to this refuge firm and strong, 
None trusting there have disappointed been. 


O precious Saviour! glorious ‘* Tree of Life,” 

I am all weakness, with no power to rise ; 

And passing through a world with changes rife, — 
On Thee alone my trembling hope relies. 


I have not even strength to cling to Thee ; 
Bind to Thyself this restless, throbbing heart ; 
Give me to feel Thy boundless love to me, 
And let me never from Thy side depart. 


R. A. M 
ig 
| 
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_Darxty did the year 1556 open over the followers of the 
Reformed faith, for the Christian Church in England was 
under a cloud. The healthful though tender plant of Pro- 
_testantism was sorely shaken by the tempest of persecution, 
but, while its leaves and blossoms were torn off, its roots took 
a firmer hold in the soil; the bright and pure though waver- 
ing fire of truth was well-nigh quenched: in blood, but the 
tiny fame burned with an intenser radiance. A feeble queen, 
aided by bigot ministers, strove to spread again over the 
scarce enlightened land the dark shadow of popery, and to 
reunite the sundered realm with the still unawakened States 
of Europe, beneath the enslaving tyranny of Rome. The 
gaols were filled with prisoners for conscience’ sake, many of 
whom were called to the high honour of martyrdom and 
sealed joyfully their witness with their blood. 

_ One, however, who should have shown an example of 
unflinching firmness, had shrunk from the trial. In an hour 
of weakness, when the ties of kindred chained his affections 
still to earth, and when the ghastly horrors of death filled 
the gloom of his prison cell, the gentle-spirited Cranmer had 
- yielded to the persuasions of his enemies, and signed 4 
recantation of his faith; and then, feeling that the God 
whose truth he had outwardly forsaken, and whose word 
within his heart he had denied, had turned from him in 
wrath, he mourned with bitter anguish his want of fidelity. 
‘*T am pierced through with many sorrows,’’ was the lan- 
guage of his remorse, which was aggravated by the thought 
of how his fall would give cause for triumph to his foes, and 
would be a stumbling-block in the way of the doubting. 
The life that he believed to be thus bought, seemed to him 
_ valuable only as it might allow opportunity to give evidence 
of his repentance. Bodily suffering was as nothing in com- 
parison with the torture of the thought, that “after he had 
preached to others he himself would prove a castaway.” | 

But the Almighty Father would not permit his erring child 
to be utterly crushed by his self-accusings. On March 20th, 
‘Dr. Cole, a learned man, and skilled in controversy, entered 
the little chamber, but not to convince the prisoner, or to 
converse on the differences which were no longer supposed to 
exist between them. From what he said, Cranmer gathered 
that the fate which he had fruitlessly endeavoured to ward 
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off even then awaited him, and in grateful acknowledgment of 
the mercy which granted to him the means of giving public 
testimony to the truth, in prayer for strength needful for the 
time of suffering, and in writing a confession of his true belief, 
he passed the night. 

From early dawn the following morning, the inhabitants of 
Oxford flocked in crowds to the open space within the town, 
where was piled a heap of fagots, with a post and a chain 
attached to it in the midst. Few went forth that day to mock 
the sufferings of the martyr ; for he had borne prosperity with 
such humility, that scarce any hated him personally, however 
the multitude in their blindness might deem him worthy of 
death—many went from idle curiosity to see the goodly sight 
of a fellow-creature writhing in the agonies of death, and. 
some went in sorrow and abasement, fearing to hear the 
sentence of deadly defection from those venerable lips which 
had for so long published the truth. Meanwhile, before the 
or a of St. Mary’s church a platform had been put up, and 

nmer was placed thereon, in view of those assembled. 
His pale, worn face exhibiting, according to one who wit- 
nessed the scene, ‘‘the very image and shape of perfect 
sorrow,’ bore trace of bodily weakness and mental conflict. 
There was no fear, no thought of death; there was deep and 
earnest contrition expressed in that countenance, usually so 
placid; and gratitude mingled with shame. From time to 
time he clasped his hands, and raised his tearful eyes as 
though in prayer, while Dr. Cole delivered a sermon, a cold 
and learned discourse on the day’s events, full of common- 
place reflection on the vicissitudes of life, and of counsel to 
the victim to pass with fortitude through the fiery trial, pro- 
mising that masses should be said for his soul’s repose. A 
deep and fearful silence followed, a breathless stillness of 
suspense, unbroken even by a whisper or a sigh among the 
expectant throng that filled the church. The preacher then 
went on reminding the kneeling Cranmer of his promise 
openly to avow his conversion, that all doubt might be re- 
moved. 

‘*That,’’ said the repentant prisoner, rising, ‘will I do, 
and with a good will;”’ and standing up, in his ragged dress, 
and taking from his brow the old flat cap which partially 
concealed his features, he spoke calmly and yet with deep 
feeling, asking for the prayers of those there present, and 
himself praying meekly and devoutly that his sins might be 
forgiven. Having exhorted the people to charity and to all 
good works, he added solemnly, that now at the last hour of 
life, when his final destiny must soon be determined, he dared 
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‘‘ Heard your grace ever the details of that conference ? 
Nay. Then I will tell you somewhat of it. Reginald Pole 
is a good man, a right excellent pillar of the church, but he is. 
no tower of defence. What think you he said? Even this: 
‘I could wish that every bishop in his diocese would try the 
winning methods of gentleness and persuasion.’ To which I 
answered, ‘I care not for the poor, and the mean, and the 
ignorant. ‘To shake the leaves is of little avail, I would have 
the axe laid to the root of the tree: the bishops and most 
forward preachers ought certainly to die; the rest are of no 
consequence !”’ | 

_ “ You were right to strike high,”’ cried Norfolk. ‘Those 
that should fall to-day are birds such as you would bring 
down. But what said the others ?”’ 

“Some thought with Pole, and some with me; but my. 
lord of London, who ever takes the clue from me, and then. 
leaves me far behind, without waiting for other men’s judg- 
ment, cried vehemently, ‘I cannot, my lords, act canonically 
anywhere but in my own diocese, and there I shall desire no 
man’s help or countenance. And for those who are not in 
my jurisdiction, let them only be sent up to me, and lodged 
in any of my prisons, and when I have got them there, God 
do so to Bonner, and more also, if one of them escape me !’ 
The rest joined in approvingly.” 

A domestic entered the hall, and announced the arrival of 
the messenger, whose presence was instantly desired by)the 
bishop. ‘* Martin,’’ he said, when the man stood before him, 
“‘is the deed done?” 

‘**It is, my lord,’’ replied the servant, with a humble obeis- 
ance. ‘* With my own eyes I have seen the fire lighted, and 
a was well on my journey the condemned must have been 

ead.”’ 

**'The pestilent heretics,’ muttered Gardiner. ‘‘ But tell us 
‘shortly how things went.”’ 

The messenger again bowed and answered, ‘‘ By the queen's 
command, Lord Williams of Thame, with a body of armed 
men, environed the place of execution, which is on the north 
side of the town, lest the people should rise to rescue the 
prelates, for they were much beloved.’’ Gardiner frowned, 
and the man perceiving his mistake, continued rapidly, ‘‘ The 
vice-chancellor was there, with others of distinction; and 
then my lord of London advanced, and after a brief space Dr. 
Latimer was led forward, and the bishop that is and he that 
was were near together, the one in his robes, and the other in 
his prison garments; whereat the people wept to think that 
so great harm should have befallen so good a man.”’ Am 
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angry ejaculation from his listeners warned the narrator that 
his sympathy showed more humanity than prudence, and he 

went on confusedly: ‘Dr. Ridley was also present, and he © 
‘and his old friend waited together at the stake, while some 

one, whose name I know not, discoursed largely to the by- 

-standers, on their lives and doctrines. Dr. Ridley would 

have defended himself against the charges, but the vice-chan- 
cellor prevented him; and so he said only, ‘ We commit our 

cause, then, to Almighty God;’ and, methinks, that if they 

who heard the words had been judges, the fire would never > 
have been lighted that should burn the bishops.”’ : 

‘The people, then, pitied the heretics?’’ asked the duke. — 

“Ay, in truth did they,” was the answer; ‘and I marvel 
not at it, for it was a sight to touch all hearts. The old man 
said somewhat to his companion, but I know not what, though 
well I ween that it was of encouragement; for when he laid 
aside his torn and soiled garments, he seemed to have thrown 
off age and weakness with it, and he was as comely a father 
as one might lightly behold. But may it please you, my 
lord, and your grace, to hold me excused, for I am somewhat 
faint and weary.”’ 

“Ay, go, go, Martin,’ said the bishop. ‘Let us to 
dinner; I trust your grace’s appetite hath not waned by 
reason of long waiting, and that the wines of Spain may meet 
your liking.” 

‘* There is little doubt, since they are to be found on my 
lord of Winchester’s table.” | 
Nay, my lord of Norfolk,”’ replied the prelate; “you 
- should be more learned on such matters than a poor church- 
man.” | 

** Yet, if report speaks true, churchmen know somewhat 
more than is needful of such secular affairs,’’ laughed the 
peer. 

‘‘Pure scandal, my lord, pure scandal, invented by the 
heretic dogs. We will put it down soon.”’ 
_ Tt were expedient to do so.” | 


“Tt shall be done,” said the bishop, as he led the way to 
the chamber where the feast was served. 

Merrily the meal went on; but even as the wine sparkled 
in the goblets, and host and guest drank together to the 
downfall of Protestantism, and to the perfect re-establishment 
of Popery throughout the country, the hand of Him who 
avengeth the cause of his saints was stretched forth, and the 
exulting Gardiner was struck by a terrible and fatal disease. 
His brow flushed with sudden pain, and his cheek paled again 
with intense agony. At last he was taken from the table, 
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_ writhing in torture. And so for fifteen days he lay, till 
death terminated his bodily sufferings. ee 

It is not for us to limit the mercy of God. We know not 
whether He, who accepted the repentunce of the dying thief, 
may have looked with compassion on the misery of His 
people’s bitter foe; but there is something heart-rending in 
the last words of Gardiner, words which showed that, by the 
light of conscience, which ever burns more brightly when 
death is holding back the curtain of earthly vanities, he saw 
with fearful distinctness the errors of his life ; and, no longer 
seeming to himself to be the champion of the church, he saw 
now he had been the truth’s determined adversary. ‘I have 
sinned with Peter, but I have not wept with Peter,’’ was the 
cry less of penitence than of remorse. : 

A monument, known as the Martyrs’ Memorial, is erected 
on the spot where the three illustrious victims suffered. May 
it stand there to the end of time, a silent yet unceasing witness 
for the truth; and may the spirit which animated those to 
whose memory it is raised, yet dwell in the hearts of their 
- countrymen in these days of latitudinarianism, falsely called 
toleration, that the prophetic hope of the aged Latimer may 
continue to be realized—the candle, which was by their death 
lighted in England, and which has not yet been extinguished, 


- may never be put out! 
| CARLA MEREX. 


CHRIST’S APPEARANCES AFTER HIS 
RESURRECTION. 


THE occasions on which our Lord was graciously 
pleased to make a distinct revelation of Himself, 
during his risen life, before he ascended into the 
heavens, were, as far as they are recorded in the four 
gospels, nine. St. Paul, indeed, in his first epistle, 
speaks of these appearings of Christ to his disciples, 
which probably, though by no means certainly, were 
distinct from these—one to Peter by: himself—one to 
James—and one to five hundred brethren at once. 
If we add these to the incidents narrated by the 
evangelists, we shall have twelve express exhibitions 
of the msen Saviour to his church. Even of these 
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twelve it would be wrong to infer, because no more 
are mentioned, that they are the only occasions on 
which Jesus showed himself. But we must confine 
our attention now to those nine instances, which have 
been set before us in the history with a greater 
detail. 

The first appearance of Christ was to Mary Mag- 
dalene in the garden. The second was, as related in 
the 28th of St. Matthew, to all the women; that 1s, 
to the three Marys, who came together to see the 
sepulchre, when He commanded them to go and tell 
his brethren to go into Galilee, and there they should 
see Him. 

The third occasion was to two disciples, Cleopas, 
and probably Simon Peter, on their memorable walk 
to Emmaus. The fourth was to the ten disciples, 
when they were assembled together, without Thomas. 
All these four appearances occurred on the day of the 
resurrection. The fifth appearance took place on the 
following Lord’s-day to the disciples assembled with 
Thomas. The sixth is very briefly mentioned by St. 
Matthew, as having taken place in Galilee. The 
seventh is the one described with the greatest fulness, 
and is that which occurred on the lake of Galilee, 
when our Saviour held his touching conversation 
with Simon Peter. The eighth finds Him again at 
Jerusalem, and comprises, according to St. Luke, our 
Lord’s last words to his disciples, when he opened 
their understanding to understand the Scriptures, 
just before He led them out to the Mount of Olives. 
And the ninth is the Ascension. 

Over all these appearances of our blessed Lord 
there hangs a cloud of mystery. They are quite 
unlike his usual mode of holding intercourse with 
his followers before his death. They are so many 
distinct, unconnected acts, each for some express pur- 
pose, and all abrupt. He comes, we know not whence, 
and he generally stands in the midst, we know not 
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how. His body has in it the freedom of a spirit, and 
is untrammelled by the laws of material mubistdlliced 
His person is identical, and is always identified, and 
yet it appears to need some sign before the recogni- 
tion can take place. <A tone o on pervades the 


whole, and wile the spirit which He breathes is, if 
possible, more affectionate than ever, his words are 
evidently more authoritative and commanding. 

_ We necessarily ask, Is there any key of thought 
which unlocks the mystery? Are there any par- 
ticular intentions of comfort or instruction which 
God had in view for his church in these manifesta- 
tions P And are they so revealed that we may reach 
them 

Beyond the purpose, then, though that purpose is 

as evident as it is great, of establishing the fact of the 
resurrection, by actual ocular demonstration oft re- 
a in the minds of those who were appointed to 
be its witnesses and publishers to the world, our Lord 
ere to have had other wise and tender designs in 
this period of his return for a little while to the 
earth. 
And first in respect to His body. And here there 
are two things to be much observed. 
_ It is of immense importance that we connect the 
crucified body of Christ with his glorified state. 
Accordingly, these forty days are made the ‘strong 
link of identification. All the disciples are made 
abundantly conscious that it is the same man, Christ 
Jesus, with all his physical characteristics, with 
whom they have to do after the resurrection, whom 
they loved and consorted with before it. The very 
wounds are all there, and by a series of exhibi- 
tions, under various circumstances, this proof of the 
entire identity of the body is carried on until He is 
seen, as far as the human eye could reach, soaring 
with it into the heavens. _ 

Now see what this single fact contains. 
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First, we have the sympathy of Christ as a man 
in all its integrity establishe for eternity. As a 
man—reminded, if we may so speak, every moment 
by his body, of his own wants, and sufferings, and 
- infirmities, and pains—He bears his fellow-feelings 
within the veil. 

But that wounded body stands there not only for 
sympathy. See the power of the argument which is 
in it. Though Christ should not speak in heaven, 
still the intercession remains complete. Those wounds 
must be eloquent, and the Father must hear, and 
hearing must respect, and respecting must acknow- 
ledge their claim, while night and day they plead 
with holy persuasiveness, and cannot be silent, for 
man’s forgiveness. 

And yet beyond the sympathy and the mediation 
which are involved in that sameness of the Saviour’s 
body, how unspeakable will be the comfort and the 
refuge of this great truth to every believer in the 
day of judgment. In that great day Christ will so 
return as He was seen going into heaven, He will 
sit upon his judgment-seat still a wounded man. 
And what strong confidences will be in the fact! You 
will turn from all your just condemnation and al) 
your fears, to that manhood of your Judge, stampec 
with the evidences of His atoning work, and you wil 
appeal to the prints of the nails and the spear as all 
yom justification, and say, “ I cannot perish, I cannot 

condemned ; those wounds this day are the living 
Ssguhcay of Thy finished work for me; I cast myself 
there,’’ | 

But while the body of the risen and ascended Lord 
was thus proved by his resurrection-life to be all- 
sufficient in its oneness for sympathy, and fér media- 
tion, and for comfort, it was not a less important 
truth, when it was shown at the same time and by 
the same evidences, to be no longer material but 
spiritual. Only once, or at the most, twice, did 
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Christ’s body depart from the usual laws and habits 
of all physical nature before his death. But. after 
his resurrection his life was perfectly independent 
of them. He moves from place to place, without 
‘any apparent passage between—He is seen suddenly 
within shut doors—He comes abruptly, and He vanishes 
In a moment—and though He eats, probably twice, 
_ in the presence of his disciples, to show that He still 
- maintains his human nature, yet He does not appear 
to have required or received his ordinary food, ac- 
cording to the common principles of our being. 


And this establishment, again, of the possibility 


and of the fact of a spiritual body is of much in- 
“rae epee We know nothing, yet of the glorified 
body, except from the glimpses of Tabor. But we 
now do know, by the demonstration of Christ’s own 
risen form, at least the fact that there can be, and — 
that there is, such a thing as spiritualized matter. 


And to those who are labouring and often groaning, 


-as.every Christian is in this world, under the pres- 
sure of the material upon the spiritual, and the daily 
conflict between the soul and the body, it is no light 
matter to be assured that when he becomes like 
Christ, as he shall be, there will be no hinderances, 


no disparity between the different parts of which his 


bemg will be composed; but a perfect and most 


enjoyable harmony, in which the outer frame will be 
only helpful to the spirit within, enabling it, as with 
wings, to serve and soar. | | 

But the appearings of Christ, after his resurrec- 
tion, teach us further lessons. Doubtless they were 
designed to convey to the mind some idea as to the 
manner in which Christ should, at all times, accord- 
ing to his promise, visit and manifest Himself to his 
people. With this view let us recollect one or two 
of the features of this period of his life. 
_ It is a striking fact that after He was risen, though 


‘he was forty days on the earth, Christ did not once 
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show Himself, nor make any communication at _all, 
to any unconverted person: his visits were exclusively 
to his church. 

And observe how He showed himself to them, 
Sometimes He came to one or another, separately-— 
sometimes to two or three in social converse ; but more 
frequently when they were all assembled together. 
“those who from any cause especially needed Him, 
as, for example, Peter and Mary and Thomas, those 
were especially visited. __ 

On one occasion the manifestation finds the dis- 
ciples in their ordinary and proper vocation as fisher- 
men—on another engaged in holy conversation—on 
others in exercises of united devotion. 

Each manifestation is distinct and complete in 
itself. He is not always visibly and palpably with 
them; but the revelations are express and defined, 
at intervals, as He pleases, and as the occasion requires ; 
and every revelation seems to have had its own par- 
ticular intention. 

He always speaks first, and is known " his speak- 
ing. There is an awe about his visits, but a great 
delight. They all grow in sweetness and pleasurable- 
ness as they go on. ik 

Some reproof, almost on every occasion, mingles 
with great tenderness and love, and there is a remark- 
able individuality in all His interviews. 

There is generally some exercise of faith at the 
beginning; but the visit seldom closes without some 
new thought and power communicated at the end. 

All the manifestations are eminently strengthen- 
ing to those who receive them, and in the majority of 
cases they are wound up to some practical duty. . 

It is evident in all that Christ himselt is his 
_ children’s all-sufficient happiness; and that to know 

Him—converse with Him—love Him—work for Him 
—this is communion, and this is life. 

- All these circumstances are deeply significant to 
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that they make him cautious, and beget a holy jealousy — 
in his soul, so that while he rejoices he may rejoice 
with fear and trembling. But it is altogether an 
error for the young Christian to imagine, that after 
having been a believer in Christ, he can again become 
an unbeliever. It is altogether a heresy, and a heresy 
“cor meme to the soul’s peace, to suppose that, having 

een constituted a member of Christ’s mystical body, 
one of those members should ever be found missing, 
should ever perish, should ever be cut off from Christ. 
And what arguments ought to establish the fact of 
the saints’ perseverance ? What arguments shall we 
take, to prove, that the Holy Spirit having “begun 
the good work, will’’ be sure to carry on that work, 
and “perform it unto the day of Christ” ? What 
arguments shall we use, to prove to the young be- 
liever’s satisfaction, that if he now believes in Christ, 
where Christ 1s he will be certain to come—that if — 
now he has yielded himself up to the Saviour’s sway, 


-and there is working in his mind vital faith, that 
- faith which joins to the Lamb, he may rest assured 


that when Christ comes to make up His jewels, he 
shall not be found missing ? | z 

There are many arguments; but this is quite suffi- 
cient—the never-failing character of the Saviour’s 
grace. If it were left to the poor believer himself, 
he would ‘be certain to come short of heaven, and 
heaven’s happiness, and heaven’s glory. If it de- 
ere upon his circumspection, upon his love, upon 
is faith, upon his consistency, upon his perseverance, 
he would never hold out to the end, and be found 
ey death. But, thanks to God’s grace, it 
oes not depend upon the believer—it depends upon 
God Himself —it depends upon the circumstance that 
that Saviour is standing - feeding the flame of 


spiritual life with the oil of His own grace; and 
though the world may come, and though Satan may 
come, and throw water upon that sacred fire, to 
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quench its vigour and vitality, the attempt shall be 
unsuecessful—not because the soul has any power to 
rekindle its own expiring flame, but because Jesus is 
standing by, although sometimes unseen, and pour- 
ing upon the heart’s fire the oil of His own grace, 
and thus making that flame quenchless and deathless 
as the fire upon the vestal altar. . 

But this, I have said, may be sometimes unseen. 
The Saviour may be standing, as in the allegory, 
behind the wall, and the soul be unconscious of His 
presence. And so there are many of God’s dear 
children, who are almost afraid that the Divine life is 
expiring in their souls, because all is dark, and 
gloomy, and terrible. Satan is visible; but where is 
‘Christ? They cannot discern His. hand in that 
spiritual process which He has adopted towards them. 
But events will show, that that Saviour has been 
‘standing by, although secretly—that He has been 
making use of the events of life, of His own dealings 
with the soul, to cause the attempts of the soul’s 
enemies to fail of their intended effect. And this is 
why we believe in the final perseverance of the Chris- 
tian, because we believe that Jesus Christ is able to 
_ carry on that work—because we know that He is able 
constantly to vouchsafe the assistance of His grace, 
and because we are quite sure that He is willing to 
do so. We are quite sure that when He causes any 
soul to become quickened and made a new creature, 
He intends that that soul shall hereafter be admitted 
to His presence ; because there is no reason why it 
should be imagined, that a believer, having been a 
believer, should be allowed to fall away, and be again 
given into the power of Christ’s enemies ; because 
our Saviour Himself declared, that “having loved his 
own He loved them to the end;”’ because his love 
is unchangeable, and his purposes ‘and gifts are 
‘without repentance,’ and, therefore, if He once 
fixes his love upon a poor sinner, that love is fixed 
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for ever. It is on account of that unchangeableness 


and love that the Saviour never relaxes in the vouch- 


safements of his grace, and never ceases in his 
spiritual gifts, whereby, and whereby alone, the be- 


lever perseveres in his spiritual career, and goes 


from strength to strength, till he appears in Zion 
before God. 
How important is this for a young Christian! How 


important that he should feel assured upon this topic 


—that he should be quite certain that if he depends 


on God’s grace, that grace never fails—that it is not 
_ left to him whether he shall continue faithful, but 


whether God will continue faithful; so that he need 
not write bitter things against. himself, and be afraid 
lest he should fall 4 prey to Satan’s temptations ; but 
remember that “it is not of him that willeth, nor of 


him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy’’—- 
- that whilst, if he be a believer in Christ, he will be 


sure to endeavour to live so as to please that Saviour 
who loved him and gave Himself for him, yet he need 
not be overcome with disquietude, he need not fear 
the power, or strength, or cunning of his foes, for 
God is for him, and, therefore, he shall come. off 
“more than conqueror, through Him that loved him.” 

The next vision is, a Prospect of Glory—an alluring 
prospect—‘“the palace of the great King’’—a pros- 
pect opened by the power of faith to a believer's eye. 
He looks forward, across the scenes of time and 
sense, beyond the horizon of earth, and through the 
vista of coming years beholds that “land which 1s 
very far off,’ and has a glimpse of “the King in his 
beauty.’ How alluring is that prospect! how 
mating the thought of heaven! how inviting the des- 
eription given in God’s Word of that place where 
Christ dwelleth! But “the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by storm.” 
It is not an easy thing to get to that happy world. It 
is reached through conflict. Through much opposition 
we have to cut our way, if we would reach the 
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heaven above. Many foes beset the pilgrim’s path ; 
armed men are standing by, and thronging, as 1t were, 
about the entrance to heaven, in order that the be- 
liever may not be able to enter there; and it needs 
much of a holy determination, much of a heavenly 
inspired courage, for the believer to be able to say, 
“Set down my name, Sir,’—to-enrol his name 
amongst those who have resolved to enter heaven, 
even though they take it by storm. Alas! there are 
many standing by, who are deterred by the dangers 
which they see before them, who are afraid of the 
armed men that oppose their entrance, and they stand, 
fearful and trembling, and not daring to struggle, 
even though a prize, a glorious prize, 1s in view. | 

Let us bring this home to ourselves. Are we 
among those who have said, “Set down my name, 
Sir’? Have we taken to ourselves “ the armour of 
light,’ and with “the sword of the Spirit’’ in our 
hands are we determined, whatever the dangers, and 
the difficulties, and the peril, to cut for ourselves a — 
way through the hosts that oppose us, and reach 
heaven, taking it by spiritual storm? Or are there 
some of us, who are Christians only in name—Chris- 
tians only in wish—Christians only in a kind of 
trembling hope—but not Christians in earnest, not 
Christians daring anything to reach heaven, not Chris- 
tians determining, although dangers, appalling dangers, 
are in prospect, to hazard everything in the desire to 
win Christ? Alas! heaven may be lost because the 
soul is so cowardly, and eternal glory may not suffice 
to animate to heavenly daring, because flesh, and sin- 
fulness, and fear of man are striving to keep back the 
soul from this spiritual enterprise. God give grace 
to any of us who feel that we are amongst. those that — 
fear, to throw aside this cowardice, and to press 
forward with strength and vigour, that we may stand 
like men, and be strong, and sacrifice everything, even 
if it be life itself, so that we may win Christ and 
reach heaven. 
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‘The next vision is that of the Danger of Back. 
shding ; and it comes immediately after the vision of 
an inviting prospect of glory. That prospect might 
be too alluring for the believer’s mind; he might be 


too eager to rush forward ; he might go forward with 


somewhat of impulsive energy, but without true 


practised valour. He might take to himself the 


armour, just as David meena that armour which he 
had not tried; and lest, therefore, he should have his 
mind too much led away by heavenly sights—“ lest he 
should be exalted,’’ as the apostle feared, “ beyond 
measure,” by having been “ caught up into the third 
heaven, ” «= thorn in the flesh” is s given to him; he 
sees another vision pass before bis mind, and that is 
a danger of his backsliding. And to what can this 


‘basleding be traced? Why has that man become 
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a gloomy prisoner, in the iron eage of ears ir? 
Thro ugh the of watchfulness—because he did: not 
always look about him—because he was heedless—~ 
because he gave himself up to spiritual slumber—be- 
cause his conscience was not sufficiently alive, or 
awake—and so, through spiritual carelessness, he 
allowed the enemy to gain an advantage over him, 
Or on account of self-pleasing, because he had laid 
the reins on the neck of his lusts, and had allowed 
those lusts, like fiery coursers, to lead him whither 
they would—because he had gone back to the world 
again—because he had allowed self to grow into its 
former vigour-—because he had sought those things 
which are “earthly, sensual, devilish.’ And also 
because he had sinned against light and against know- 
_ledge—because he had done those things which he 
knew to be transgressions of God’s law, and had 
done them because sin, the love of sin, had come back 
so fearfully into his mind. | 
' It is to these sources that we trace backsliding. 
It is these things that make a dungeon of man’s 
spirit, and immure even a child of God within the 
prison-walls of dark despair. f 
_ are there any hopes of such a ‘man escaping from 
that cage? We dare not limit God. We dare not 
fix a boundary to the operations of his love and to 
the extension of his mercy; but there are man 
_¢ases in which men would say, the despair is so dar 
and intense in its gloom, so fearful in its horror, that 
it seems to us incurable ; and many a soul thus shut 
up in the iron cage has said, “ Alas! there is no hope 
for me—there is no mercy for me; I have sinned too 
deeply, too aggravatedly ; Christ cannot reach me; 
His salvation was never meant for such an apostate 
asIam. Alas! I am without hope.” 
So has many a soul reasoned. We say that it has 

_ hot reasoned so scripturally. We say that there is a 
place for repentance here. We say that so long as 
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there is a cry for pardon in this life God will be sure 
to hear that cry. But, reader, if you would not be 
thus shut up in this prison-house of spiritual gloom, 
if you would not have its iron bars wear out your 
spirit, oh! take care of the first approach to spiritual 
declension; beware how you become unwatchful; 
beware how you allow self to assume the ascendancy ; 
beware how you sin against spiritual light. 
_ And these are warnings needful for those who are 
beginning the Christian course, lest the world be too 
strong for their infant virtue, lest the light of God, 
which is yet in its beginning in their mind, be put out, 
or covered over (as it were) by the power of the world. 
Oh, young reader, think of the dangers of drawing 
back! Think of the dangers, after having put your _ 
hand to the gospel plough, of looking back to that 
world whence you came. Remember Lot’s wife.” 
The next vision is the Anticipation of Judgment. 
Many have dreamt of this. It 1s rather a singular 
fact, that almost everybody, perhaps, now reading this 
magazine, if they could mb the past, could describe 
some dream of the judgment. It is exceedingly com- 
mon to have such dreams ; and we think very naturally, © 
for these reasons—that at night conscience is more— 
awake and active than during the day, and reason and 
the will are not present to control; so that when | 
conscience has begun to arouse itself from its day's» 


slumber, and to walk about the chambers of the soul, 


and to speak of sin and of the doom of sin, and to _ 
draw out before the soul the threatenings of God’s — 
law, the imagination follows conscience, and gives an — 
actual form and a visible shape to all that conscience — 
has spoken of. So, where conscience has been des- — 
cribing scenes, imagination pictures those scenes, and 
where conscience has been reading out of God’s Book — 
the threatenings of His wrath, imagination looks for- — 
ward, and pierces through the gloom that hides the — 
world’s scenes from our minds, and pictures to us the © 
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great white throne, the open books, and all the terrible 
sublimities of approaching judgment. RO Of 

But that judgment-day is no dream after all! A 
morning is coming, and will soon break upon the 
world—a morning in which the soul shall awaken, not 
from the slumber of a night, but, it may be, from 
the slumber of a life, and awakening from that hife’s 
slumber shall gaze upon the scenes of the second 
judgment, shall look with dazzled eye upon that 
appalling panorama which shall then pass slowly and 
- fearfully before the soul, and shall acknowledge that 
it is no dream. Ah! it will be no dream, reader, 
when you and I stand before God to be judged— 
when the archangel’s trumpet shall summon us from 
our graves, to appear before that great white throne. 
You may dream of it now; but you will have to 
realize it then. - You must meet me there. I must 
meet you all there. Oh! how solemn that meeting! 
Now we may wake up and say, “It was all a dream ;” 
but then, the awakening will be only to realize its 
terribleness more fully—to awake from imaginary to 
real horrors. There will be no escaping the wrath 

Let us, then, as Christians, think of the judgment- 
day. It is well to think of it. It is well for us to 
consider how we are to stand there, what account we 
shall render, how we shall be able to give up our 
stewardships—how I will be able to give up my 
reckoning, as a Christian writer, and how you will be 
able to give up your account, according to the 
different states in lite to which God has been pleased 
to call you. Parents, how will you give your account 
to God then? Have you acted rightly in your 
stewardship ? Have you brought your children to 
Him? Have you nursed them for the skies? And 
so according to the various relationships which you 
may occupy—how will you give in your account at 
the judgment-day ? 
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And oh! my young readers, who are setting out, 
like Christian, in life, keep that in view—“I must 
give account to God.” Bring everything to that. It 
will chasten your moments of pleasure. It will give — 
urgency to your prayers. It will make you circum. 
spect in your daily calling. It will exercise a salutary 
and solemnizing influence over your whole life. You 
“must give account to God.” Think of it in your 
closets. Think of it im your families. Think of it 
in your social circles. Think of it in your business, 
Think of it in He friendships. Think of it in all 
your correspondence. Think of it in all your con 
versation. ‘Think of it as you are walking in the — 
streets. Oh! think of it as you lay down this book. 
Think, “ I must give account to God,” and then, by 
God’s blessing, there will be a safeguard in that 
reflection. You will fear to go into some scenes, 
you will shrink from being found in some sorts of 
company ; there will be a chastening influence exer- 
cised over your actions and your words, if you only > 
let that thought constantly abide in your breast-— 
“I must give account to God.”’ 

And you who are not Christians—you who have — 
made no practical confession of the Christian faith— 
you who, if you have “a name to live,” are yet 
spiritually “ dead’’—you, also, “ must give an account 
to God.”’ You must give an account of the appeals 
which heavenly love has made to your souls—of all 
the warnings, as well as of all the invitations, which 
the gospel has addressed to your minds; you must 
give account of all the preaching to which you have 
listened—you must give account of having read this 
very —. Words of eternal importance have been 
sounded in your hearing. You have heard of the 
Saviour’s love, the power of the Saviour’s grace, your 
need of an interest in that precious Redeemer ; and 
you must give account of this. The judgment 1 
approaching. I must meet you there, and you must — 
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meet me there. I must meet you, to say that “ I have 
not shunned to declare to you the whole counsel of 
God,’’ and I must give my testimony either for you 
or against you—for you, as having listened to and 
believed the words spoken to you, so as to turn to 
Christ—or against you, as having listened to, and 
disbelieved, or forgotten the words, and so reckoned 
yourselves “ unworthy of everlasting life.” 
- God grant, reader, that when we thus meet, it may 
be with joy, and not with grief—that when the awful 
scenes of the judgment break upon our astonished 
gaze, we may then be able to realize our interest in 
Christ, and feel all the fulness of value which those 
words contain—“ There is no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the’’ 
works of the law, but are led by “the Spirit” of 
God, and are, therefore, “ the sons of God.”’ 


Ww. 


THE BIBLE IN EVERY LAND. 
THE YOUNG COLPORTEUR. 


We have much pleasure in presenting to our 
readers a copy of an interesting report, received from 
Master Edward Schauffler, of his distributions of 
New Testamerits amongst the soldiers of the reserved 
French corps, encamped on the heights on the Euro- 

side of the Bosphorus. He distributed not less 
than 907 French and German New Testaments, and 
that in a very short space of time. This young 
honorary Colporteur is about fifteen or sixteen years 
old, and a much younger brother of his accompanied 
him, to aid in carrying the Scriptures. His elder 
brother, now on his way to England and America, 
distributed New Testaments amongst the sick at the 
hospital of Koulolee, and amongst the French at the 
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military forges at the village of Kouron-Chesmi, 
We have much pleasure in recording such youthfil 
exertions for the Peteean, of the word of God, 
that young and old may follow the example, and go 
and do likewise in the world’s great encampment. — 


_ COPY OF A REPORT OF MASTER E. W. SCHAUFFLER. | 


“In the early part of April, a French camp was 
established on the heights near Constantinople, con- 
sisting of from 20,000 to 25,000 men, forming an 
army of reserve to the allied armies now besieging 
Sebastopol. A great portion of these troops came 
directly from Africa, and were consequently entirely 
destitute of New Testaments, or good reading of any 
kind. Other regiments, although they had embarked 
directly from Lyons or Toulon, were but partially 
supplied. My first attempt to introduce anything 
to read amongst them was with the American Tract — 
Society’s tracts. | < 

“These were gladly received by the men, and the 
idea of supplying ‘hes with Testaments was thus 
suggested. Being encouraged in this attempt by 
Mr. Barker, Agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, [ put myself in a of a supply of 

doing what little I could — 
by way of scattering the word of life among this 
mighty host. The pursuance of my studies and other 
duties did not leave me much time to devote to this — 
work. One or two afternoons in the week was all I 
could devote to it, and then I only took what copies 
I could carry in a carpet-bag. 

“The encouragement I met with among the men 
was very great. They appeared very anxious to get 
Testaments; and, when my stock was out, would 
crowd around, handing me their names, so as to be 
remembered at my next visit. I was surprised to find 
how many of the men were Germans b birth, There 
being no more German Testaments of the American 
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British and Foreign Bible Society’s at Constantinople, 
an arrangement was made whereby a number of the 
American Bible Society’s publications were placed at 
my disposal. In very few cases did men hesitate to 
accept Testaments or tracts, on the ground of their 
being Protestant. Protestants and Catholics were 
alike anxious to be put in possession of the blessed 
volume. 

“JT had thus succeeded in distributing 218 copies 
of the New Testament amongst them, when codens 
were received to break up the camp, and on the 12th 
of May the greater part of the troops left. Two 
regiments, however, embarking at the village where 
I reside, I there distributed 266 Testaments; and, a 
few days after, supplied a portion of the Imperial 
Guards, which embarked at Baltaliman, with 423 
copies of the same, making a total of 907 New Testa- 
ments given to the French troops at the camp of 
Maslak. I have already remarked the pleasure with 
which the men received the New Testaments. In 
several cases officers asked for them also; or, if not 
willing to ask themselves, sent some one of the 
soldiers to procure them a copy. One man begged 
me to let him have one to send to his sister in France, 
as one of his comrades was about returning home. 
I inquired whether she was not in circumstances that 
would allow of her procuring one where she was. He 
replied, ‘Yes; but she will be much more likely to 
read it if it comes from me, and from so far too.’ [I 
then gave him one, hoping that it may be of saving 
benefit to that sister. The same man took tracts from 
me, and circulated them in his company, and was very 
zealous in bringing men to me who wished for Testa- 
ments. 

“After passing through the camp with Testaments, 
and returning again with an empty satchel, I have 
often seen the men sitting before their tents, or 
by the way-side, reading them half aloud, appar- 
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ently with deep interest. In many cases I have 
been asked to furnish them with the whole Bible. 
Soldiers passing through the village have repeatedly 
ealled at my room, desiring to be supplied with Testa- 
ments, and have been very ready to enter into con- 
versation on religious subjects. Some have, I think, 
given pleasing evidence of a trust in Christ, anda 
desire to do His will, and have appeared like truly 
Christian men. There has been difficulty at times in 
procuring Testaments; but it is to be hoped there 


will be a sufficient supply on hand to furnish the 


troops, which are expected to take the place of those 
that have recently left. May we not hope, that the 
seed thus sown will meet with the blessing of God, 
and that the word of truth may thus be made a 


‘savour of life unto life’ to many souls ? 


SCHAUFFLER.” 


EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 


EVENING THE THIRTIETH. 


Emm. TI have the pleasure to introduce to your notice THE 
Wipow.* 

Ed. No doubt we shall be happy to make her acquaintance. 

Emm. Iam certain you will, when I state that you will then 
learn more about the O’Connors and Sheehans of “ Poor Paddy’s 
Cabin.” | 

Ed. What! a sequel to that interesting picture of Irish life? 

Emm. Yes, and a story equally interesting, although it intro- 
duces us to a higher rank; that is, to the middle classes of Ireland. 
The writer has woven together a number of true incidents, and 
under the guise of a story pleads powerfully against Popery. 

Aug. As“ Poor Paddy’s Cabin” passed through four editions 
within a year, we may safely predict a large sale for “ The Irish 
Widow.” | 

Emm. Oh, yes; Iam sure it will sell. Just listen to the titles 
of some of the chapters :—“ The Priest’s Pastoral Visit—The Public 
Meeting—The Farm House—The Family Mansion—The Run- 


| away Match—The Turning Out—The Rescue—The Funeral— 


Scene in a Police Court—Priests and Landlords—Found after 
* London: Wertheim. 
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many Days,” &c. You see there is a great range of incident. 
The account of Widow Desmond and her child is particularly 
Aug. We shall be anxious to read it. | 
Emm. Have you seen this pamphlet, sir? 
Ed. REvIvaL Misstons*—Yes, Emmeline. Mr. Douglas 
has give», in this brief treatise, some excellent remarks on the 
importance of prayer for the world, as especially called for by the 


present “ distress of nations.” These are so seasonable that wee 


will extract a portion of them for the benefit of our readers, 

“The whole creation pants to be relieved from the burden of sin 
and misery. The world itself is tired of its stale and unprofitable 
course, and secks by fruitless dreams and projects to shape out to 
itself a serener path through the wilderness of space. The Chris- 
tian knows what he desires, and how to realize the happiness he 
seeks. But the happiness he desires is not an individual but a pub- 
lic blessing. In the very words with which he approaches God— 


© Our Father which art in heaven,’ be is reminded that he is a mem- 


ber of an innumerable and august family, and heir of a kingdom 
which extends through space and eternity. The end and object of 
his being, is to show forth the glory of God—that glory which is the 
irradiation of the Divine perfections. Divine glory is the reverse of 
human glory, so beautifully described by Shakspeare,— 


‘ Glory is like a circle in the water, | 
Which never ceaseth to dispread itself, 
Till by broad spreading it be brought to nought.’ 


“But the Divine glory, in creation, like thé irradiation of the sun 
upon the ocean, sparkles from innumerable waves, and from the 
multitude of its reflections, seeks to afford an image, however imper- 
fect, of the Fountain from whence its brightness proceeds. 

“ Like Abraham, the believer, by obeying the Divine call, becomes 
the friend of God. But not only Abraham, but his family also, if 
they hearken to the call, become special objects of the Divine favour. 
And the very neizghbourhood in which those who are like-minded 
with Abraham reside, become sharers in the blessings which the 
prayers of the believer draw down—naturally in the temporal bless- 
ings, and in the spiritual blessings also if they choose. Thus prayer 
for the family might easily enlarge into prayer for the locality, And 
it is cheering to observe how, in each locality, individuals, before 
unknown, might take their place in a small circle of mental prayer, 
as the stars gradually come out of the recesses of the heavens at the 
approach of night. And how easily would prayer fora district swell 


into supplication for the country at large, and then into appeals for — 


all countries and all climes! Prayer would thus diffuse itself over 
* London : Hamilton & Co. 
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the world, or concentrate itself upon a particular spot at a particular 
emergency, revive the decaying, strengthen the feeble, and comfort 
the afflicted or the persecuted, though, in the words of Achilles— 
‘Many shadowy mountains and many resounding seas lay between.’ 

“In praying for the world, the field is so wide, the blessings asked 
for so diffused, that we require some index to point out how far our 
prayers have been answered. If, with general, we combine par- 
ticular prayer, we may obtain a broad and conspicuous mark to 
test our progress. The Pope’s prayer is for the City and the World 
—Urbi et Orbi. But papal Rome, thongh a centre of error and 
darkness, is insignificant and ~owerless as regards the welfare of the 
human race, when compared with London. Could the united prayers 
of believers obtain a revival for London, the answer to their petitions 
would be indubitable. A city set upon a hill cannot be hid. And 
London is placed upon such a moral eminence, that whatever affects 
it, commercially, politically, or religiously, would be felt to the ex- 
tremities of the earth. We can think of no nearer way of reaching 
all peoples, kindreds, and tongues, than by an abundant outpouring 
of the influences of the Spirit upon London, where reside men out 
of every climate and of every tongue under heaven. Even if men 
were so selfish as only to pray for their countrymen—there, each 
country has so large a colony—there, the Scotch, the Welsh, the 
Irish, the French, the Germans, the Italians, have so many of their | 
own people residing—that a blessing upon London would be a bless- 
ing upon themselves; and the refluent wave of so happy an influence | 
would speedily reach theirown land. Nor would prayer so divided 
between the near and the remote, the particular and the general, be 
any diminution of local benefits, but would produce an effect like 
one of those great telluric changes in the temperature of the globe, 
when the sun that gilds our skies with unusual summer brightness, 
is at the same time, and from the sarhe cause, diffusing his unclouded - 
radiance over continents and oceans.” 

Emm. Here is a pretty book, with a very singular emblematic 


|. cover—JEsus First anp Last.* 


Ed. What is the purport of it? 

Emm. The author says, “to weave a garland for Jesus, and set 
in it some gems gathered from the mine of his own Scriptures; to 
combine the lustre of his attributes and offices of grace, and present 
them to our admiration.” This little book is a simple, unpre- — 
tending, but very earnest and practical exhortation to the Lord’s 
people, in reference to the various relationships which the Saviour 
sustains towards them. It will be certain to please. | 

Aug. Puan Rurmes,f by Mrs. Joseph Fearn, is a series of 
simple rhymes on Old Testament history. The authoress has 
shown considerable skill in getting in so much of the facts of 
Scripture history as she has done in a brief compass. 

* London: Nisbet & Co. t London: Partridge & Oakey. 
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THE DEATH OF HAROLD. 


A thousand sixe and sixtie yeere it was, as we doe read, 

When that a comet did appeare, and Englishmen lay dead. 

Of Normandie, Duke William then to England-ward did 
sayle, 

Who conquered Harold with his men, and brought his land 
to baile.” | 


HEN William landed at Pevensey 

Bay, near Hastings, the gallant 
Harold, just crowned by the people, 
was in the north of England.. Wil- 
liam’s speech to his army was as 
short as it- was full of meaning; | 
for pointing with one hand to his 
burning fleet, having ordered its destruction, he 
stretched out xclaiming, “ Behold your 
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country!’ Thus was Harold taken at a disadvantage. 
His fleet which had been for some time hovering 
round the Cingue Ports, in expectation of the invasion, 
had but lately, partly upon the supposition that Wil- 
liam had abandoned his design, dispersed, and the 
coast was left without any protection. 

When the herald arrived with the news, Harold’s 
reply was, “Sorry am I, that I was not there to meet 
him. But thus it hath pleased the heavenly King, 
and everywhere at once could I not be.’ William 
occupied himself at once in fortifying his position, 
and when the Saxon army came up Harold found the 
invader prepared. William is described as of “good 
stature, proud of porte, very corsie and bigge-bodied, 
with a crnele countenance and bald forehead:’’ his 
strength was prodigious; he used a bow no other arm 
could wield, and which he could bend when sitting on 
horseback, by stretching out the string with his foot. 

Harold was “a noble Saxon; his stature remark- 
ably tall, and his limbs finely formed; as brave as he 
was virtuous.’’ His sister, described as “a rose from 
a thorny stem,’’ was adored as her brother was loved. 
Seldom have two such leaders met in “ field and fray,’’ 
as those who led their forces to the ground which 
still bears the name of Battle. , 

The Normans had many priests with them, and 
_ spent the eve of the fatal day in their orisons, their 
leader kneeling down in the midst, and vowing to 
erect an abbey on the spot if ome d was given to 
his arms. 

Harold passed his night in prayer; but his army 
spent the time in revelry and feasting, “ carousing, 
gambolling, and singing.” The morning came, and 
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with it the call to arms. The entreaties of his mother 
Githa, that Harold would not expose his person on the 
battle-field, were in vain. She ceased to plead when 
she found him resolute, but urged another request. 
‘‘My son,” said she, “if the prayers and intercessions 
of those who owe their well-being to thy safety may 
avail thee, rest assured that the voice of supplication 
will not be silent here whilst thou art engaged in thy 
perilous strife. But the issue rests not with us; suffer, 
then, my son, to follow thee to the field two brothers 
of thy house; it may be that their valour may be 
blessed to some good end.’ Assenting to this he 
girded on his two-handed sword and hied to the com- 
bat. There stood the men of Kent, the Londoners, 
and the Yorkists, in one impenetrable wedge,’ armed 
with axes, spears, bills, clubs, swords, and triangular 
shields. On the other side the Norman cavalry, 
archers, and slingers in wondrous force. The two 
armies closed on the bloody field of Hastings— 
“ While Roland’s deeds the Normans sung, 


And Saxon shouts responsive rung. 


From early morn to sunset the struggle continued. 
Harold’s army stood like a rock. William was hope- 
less. 
What valour could not effect, however, stratagem 
achieved. The Normans feign retreat. The English 
eagerly pursue; their inyincible line is broken, and 
the motto older than even Harold’s day had its fulfil- 
ment—* Divide and conquer.” 

A chance arrow struck Harold in the right eye and : 
put it out. He drew it, threw it aside, and in his | 
agony stooped and leaned upon his shield. When the ~ 
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tall form of the leader was seen to bend, dismay 
seized the hearts of his followers, as the Normans 
pressed upon their rallying lines. 

The standard of Harold was exposed, and the enemy 
pushed upon it. The king was then erect and valiantly 
defending it. His brothers were both slain, and he 
himself bleeding from many wounds. His gallant 


bands were dispersed and slain; yet he maintained the 
permitted, and was then 


conflict as long as strength 
eut down by a Norman blade in the hand of an un- 
known man. The reverse was as sudden as the 
carnage was fearful. Sad was the scene that Sabbath 
morning, when the noblest matrons and maidens, 
bereaved children and old retainers, crowded the gory 
heath, seeking amidst heaps of wounded, the dying, 
and the dead. Instead of the repose of the day of 
prayer, there was a mingled cry, not of humility and 
thanksgiving, but of loud discordant sacrifice, piercing 
to the very arch of heaven. Yes, there were many deso- 
lated homes and more broken hearts in “merry Eng- 
land ”’ that day; and hers was such who tracked through 
blood and dust the stricken form of her lost husband. 
Editha found that 3vhich the Normans could not dis- 
cover, and by the dead body of the noble Harold his 


faithful wife sank exhausted and never rose alive. 


_ Such was the sad history of Hastings’ field, and 
such the inauguration by William the Conqueror of 


the Norman rule in England. 
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THE STOLEN TREASURE. 


CHAPTER Il. 


I warTrp only till the sound of the carriage wheels had 
died away, and then ran up-stairs in search of the little girl, 
whom I found with her ayah, seated on the floor of a spare 
bedroom, with a number of toys strewed about her in all 
directions, 


I understood that she was about four years old, but she was’ 
scarcely larger than most children at two. She was rather 


ay and excessively fair, a quantity of flaxen hair curled in 
r neck ; she wore a white frock of Indian muslin, richly 
worked, and a gold chain with a locket attached to it en- 
circled her throat. Her toys, which consisted of ivory ele- 
phants richly gilded, models of soldiers and sepoys, bullock- 
carts, sap gy of gaudy colours, and curious carved balls, 
made her look, by their large size, all the more fairy-like and 
small; but her pretty face was not infantine in its expression, 
and the air of command with which she ordered her ayah to 
set me a chair, would have been more suited to a reigning 


princess than to a child who was now to be for many years 


utterly under the dominion of strangers. 

I heard the ayah informing her that the ‘‘ Beebee Sahib ”’ 
would soon be back again, and I thought I ought not to 
interfere and tell her she must not deceive the child; for 


though 1 understood most of her words I could not have 


framed a connected sentence; moreover, the little creature 
looked at her with a wistful expression of doubt, as if she 
suspected that these flattering words were too good to be 


true > 


I asked her if she would kiss me, but this she positively 


refused to do, and then I asked her if she would come into the 


garden and have a nosegay, but she was an independent 


little creature, and when she had risen from the floor, walked 


up to me and examined me from head to foot, she declined 
this also, and then commanded her ayah to bring her bonnet, 


and carry her down into the “‘compound,”’ by which she 


meant the garden or yard. SoI was left alone among her 
Indian toys, till my schoolfellows came in from their walk 
with Caroline at their head. Caroline was reading a letter 
and looked very much disconcerted, but the other girls were 

laughing, and they immediately began to question her as to 
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where the strange little child had come from that they had 
seen in the garden, with her foreign nurse. | 

Miss l’Estrange had taken her up in her arms, but had 
received a slap in return from the tiny hand, ‘together with 
peremptory orders to set her down again; and. little Nan- 
nette had presented a paper of sugar-plums, but the intract- 
able infant had scattered them over the grass, and thrown 
away the paper. 

What she suspected or why she was so averse to our com- 
panionship we did not know; perhaps she felt herself in some 
manner wronged and deceived by her mother’s absence, and 
had some childish glimmering of the truth, that she was at 


the mercy of strangers. 
Caroline had finished reading her letter: ‘* And so,”’ she 


_ exclaimed, giving a slight toss to her graceful head, ‘‘ and so 


Mrs. Merton expects me, or at least wishes me, to devote | 
myself to this little female nabob. Here is a long account 
of how she hopes I wil! always be a friend to the child. 
Ridiculous ! am I to bear with all her whims, because ten 
years ago our fathers were in the ame regiment? And she 
shall always be grateful, I dare say! No, I never could bear 
children at such an early age. If this had been a girl as old 


as myself it might have been a different matter ; but a spoilt 


baby like this, I wonder how she could be so absurd; and 
actually it seems that the child was sent here principally om 
papa’s recommendation, and because I am here. How tire- 
some! here she comes.’ 


~ Here she came, indeed, in her ayah’s arms, and Belle ran 
+ up to her as girls will do to little children and begged a kiss. 
'  ** Do kiss me,’’ said Belle. The child shook her head. 


** Why not?’’ asked Belle. | 

** Because I don’t like you,” said the little creature, in a. 
sweet treble voice. 
_ “ Not like me! why not? “ 
Because, because,” looking at her to find a reason ; 
'* because you’ve got an ugly bonnet on.’ 

‘* Well, kiss me, then,”’ said Caroline, a ttle tartly; ‘* look, 
I have no bonnet at all on,” 

** No, 1 don’t like you.”’ 

“Why not?’”’ 
- Another pause for reflection, and then in a pettan tone, 
‘* Because you are a cross lady.”’ 
“ There!’ exclaimed Caroline triumphantly, did ever 
anyone see such a capricious little thing? Oh! very well; I 
don’t at all want to kiss you. Yes ! the idea of my devoting 
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myself to that child, and being her school mamma; I shall. 
not think of it—let any of you take her in hand that like.”’ 

“Oh! Carry,’’ said Belle, “it would be very little trouble 
indeed, to be Aer school mamma; she has this nurse of her 
own to attend to all her whims, and in school-hours she would 
be in a different class to yours.”’ 

me, And she would go to bed long before you,’’ added Miss 

Ward. | 

‘*‘That does not signify,’’ said Caroline; ‘‘I do not con- 
sider that her mamma had any right to expect me to be more 
interested in her than I am in any of you. I like to do kind- 
ness spontaneously ; but to have it represented that I ought 
to do it, takes away all the pleasure of it; something t iat 
one is to be blamed for if one does not perform, but not to be 
praised if one does! So, Mrs. Merton, you must look some- 
where else far your monthly accounts of the health and pro- 
gress of this little spoilt pet—-though to be sure it will be no 
great trouble just to write the letters. I will do that, and 
that q think is enough for a p2rson whom I have never 
seen. 
‘*T cannot understand how you got this letter,’’ said Miss 
Ward; ‘‘it seems to have followed the visit with marvellous 


papidity.”’ 


‘* Oh, it was written here,’’ replied Caroline ; ‘‘ when Mrs. 
Merton found that I was out, Massey says she sat down 
directly and wrote this, and said it was to be given to me on 
my return.”’ 

‘* Well, Carry,”’ said Belle; ‘it is very flattering that she 
should consider your patronage of so much consequence for 
the child ; don’t you think so, Sophia: 

‘*So flattering,’ I replied, ‘‘*that I only wish some one 
would flatter me in the same way; I think it would make me 
quite devote myself to the little creature, though she may be 
rather spoilt at present.”’ | 

‘* The fairy wishes to patronize another fairy!’ exclaimed 
Caroline, 

Upon this the elder girls laughed, and Miss 1'Estrange 
snatched me up in her arms, and in spite of my resistance 
persisted in carrying me about in her arms, caressing me and 
pretending to sing me to sleep, as nurses do to babies. 

I was very angry, though I could not help laughing; and 
when I had contrived to struggle down again, I informed my 
friend and patroness that nowI was fourteen years and eight 
months old—eight months, mind—so that I should soon be 
titteen, I did not choose to be carried about any longer; and 
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perhaps offended dignity might have induced me to march || 
out of the room, if I had not been arrested by the sound of ~ 


fits of infantine laughter, and behold, the little stranger was 
pointing to us with her finger, and laughing till her pretty 
face and neck were tinged with carnation. She evidently 


thought this little scene was got up for her special diversion, 


and cried out, ** Do it again, do it again, great tall lady.”’ 

It would, no doubt, have been repeated, in spite of my 
resistance, if a clear voice within the room had not arrested 
our attention. 

‘* Vhat do I see, ladies? for what do you teaze Miss 
Sophia?’’ said Madame. Her neat figure is still before me, 
the pale green ribbons and feather which adorned her taste- 
ful bonnet, and which so many of her nation are fond of 
placing next to their rich brown skins and dark eyes; the 
delicate light shawl of mulberry colour, which she held so 
elegantly, and her rustling lilac silk dress. ‘* Comment,” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ what noise do I hear ?”’ 

Madame was intending then to speak English, a thing 


‘she neyer did excepting on a holiday, on which joyous 


occasions she so far relaxed from her ordinary manner as 
even to joke with us. 

‘*So, La petite does not like to pass for a fée,’’ she ex- 
claimed; ‘‘ for what should she not; les fées—the fairies— 
are very pretty little things.’’ 

‘* Yes, Madame,”’ said Miss l’Estrange, ‘‘ much prettier than 
the Amazons,”’ | | 

Madame smiled, and looking up at the stately height of — 
her pupil, replied with a French proverb which intimates 
that though little things are pretty, great things are sublime; 
but at this moment the group of girls parted and showed, 
seated among her toys, the new arrival, and her submissive 
ayah. The latter arose, as if perceiving at once that this 
was the mistress of the house, and made a graceful salaam. 

Madame did not seem so much surprised as might have been 
expected ; the fact was, she had met the travelling-carriage 
on its way to the railway, and had spent a short time with 
the child’s parents at the station. _ yA 

‘‘ And for what are they shown into this dull apartment?” 

Dull it certainly was, for the upper shutters of the room 
were closed, and the blinds drawn down; the bed was pinned 
up in brown holland covers, and the carpets were rolled back 
into a corner, Ba 
Madame desired us to open the shutters, and when the 
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sunshine was let in, she sat down, and said, ‘* Come to me, 
little one,” 

The child arose and stood at her knees, answering several 
simple questions with that respect which Madame scarcely 
ever failed to inspire. When she had done talking to her she 
lifted her up, and said, ‘*‘ Kiss me.’’ She was obeyed, and 
the little creature being set down again, looked at her at- 
tentively, and as if to inform her that the kiss had been 
given under protest, lisped out in the sweetest of silvery 
tones, ** But I don’t love you.”’ , 

‘* Do you know who I am?”’ said Madame, very gravely. 

‘‘ No,”’ said the child hesitating. 

Madame told her, and added, *‘ Little girls never say that 
- to me; little girls must be good in my house.” 

_ Yes,”’ said the child, whose hands were clasped behind 
her. 

‘¢ You are going to be good.” 

“Yo. 

‘‘ Then you may take hold of my hand, and come with me 
to see your pretty bed.”’ 

The little creature in the most docile manner did as she 
was bidden, only looking rather wistfully at her toys; upon 
which Madame made a sign to the ayah to bring them, and 
at the same time said, ‘‘ The ladies of the second class may 
follow also.”’ 

So we followed to our own large bed-room, beyond which 
was another wide room, hitherto unoccupied; the door of 
this room, to which ours was a thoroughfare, was now open. 
Massey was in it, and we found that it was fitted up like a 
nursery, indeed it had formerly been used as such; and it 


now contained a rocking-horse, some children’s chairs, and» _ 


two beds, one of which was adorned with muslin curtains, 
tied back by pink ribbons. 

Madame’s French taste was very evident in all the decor- 
ations of this airy room; she now looked at it with much 
approval; so ot did the child. 

_ “Ts that a pretty ?’’ asked Madame. 

‘* Yes,”’ said the little creature, with a delighted smile, 

‘I told you to come up, ladies,’ said Madame, turning 
towards us, ‘‘to inform you that you have free leave from 
me to come in here and play with this dear little girl, so long 
as she is good and you do not abuse the privilege.”’ 

She said this in French, but repeated something like it in 
English, for the benefit of the child; and I remember being 
struck at the time with the truth of what I had heard the 
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elder girls say, namely, that in cases where Madame could 
secure obedience she was firmly determined to be obeyed ; 
but that in cases where she could not, she would grant per- 
mission to do things that she would rather not have allowed, 
simply that none of the pupils might find themselves able to 
elude her vigilance or thwart her with impunity. 

There was no entrance to this room but through ours, and 
as the ayah could not speak English, Madame perhaps 
thought we should have been induced, by the facilities offered, 
to come and play with the child, and that she might have 
learnt to conceal our visits, which would have been a bad 
thing both for us and for her. a 

_ But we were to go in whenever we pleased: so accordingly 
that same night, as we were undressing, we were pleased to 
open the door softly and peep in. There lay the little crea-. 
ture fast asleep in her embroidered night-dress, and there lay | 
her ayah fast asleep also, not in the bed that had been pre- 
pared for her but on the carpet at the foot of the child’s bed, — 
and rolled up in the checked tablecloth of red and blue that 
she had taken from its place. 

_**T am glad Madame has said nothing to me about taking - 
any particular notice of the child,’”’ said Caroline ; ‘‘ and Lam 
sure when everyone else is so much interested there can be no | 
need for me to exert myself.’’ | 

I thought Caroline said this as if she felt somewhat 
injured by the notice taken of the little creaturé, and at first 


_ [remember feeling ashamed of myself and reproaching myself 


for the notice J had taken, as if it was a kind of treason to one 


in whom I had professed such an absorbing interest myself; 


but afterwards I began to reflect that it would be unamiable 
in Caroline to have such feelings as I had imputed to her; 
consequently, as she was so very charming and so amiable, l 
decided that she had them not. 

So this matter passed. I think it was on the 2nd of August 
that the little pupil came to us, and from that day for three 
weeks she received every morning a short lesson from the 
English teacher, her ayah standing beside her. She was 


perfeetly good and docile in the school-room, but during play- @ 
_ hours she behaved just as she had done at first, declining to 


be caressed or played with by the elder girls, though she 
would sometimes amuse herself with Madame’s two little 
girls, provided her ayah stood beside her the whole time. 

I could sometimes hear her talking to this devoted woman 


about her mamma: ‘‘ Would she soon come back ?”’ 


Qh yes, very soon.”’ 
** Would she come to-day ?”’ 
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‘* No, not to-day.” 
‘‘ Would she come to-morrow ?”’ 
‘* Perhaps.” | 


Alas! the poor Hindoo knew not the fault she was com! 


mitting, and had not acquired enough English to be told of it. 


‘‘T don’t believe you,’’ said the little creature, when this’ 


happy to-morrow had been promised a great many times : and 


using her oriental imagery, she exclaimed, *‘ You have no- 


straight words, you’ve got a whole country full of words in 
your heart, but they’re all crooked ones !”’ 

The ayah smiled, and shaking up a pillow invited Missy 
Baba to go to sleep. She was unwearied in her attendance 
and devoted in her love to the child; but about the beginning 
of September we all observed that one day she looked ex- 
tremely heavy, and muttered and rocked herself as she sat on 
the ground ; her eyes followed the child’s movements with an 
air of unutterable regret; and Massey discovering that she was 
ill tried to make her go to bed ; but she preferred to sit on the 
floor, and though she sighed often she did not complain. 

Very soon finding that she could neither move nor eat 
Madame sent for a physician, and it was a piteous sight to see 


her sitting on the floor with her little nursling beside her, 


not able to make the physician understand the nature of her 
suffering, and quietly refusing to take his medicines, 

I was called and desired to ask her what ailed her, but 
she did not answer, though she spoke to her pretty nursling 
when she babbled to her in her native tongue. 

Poor ayah, she was very patient, and the child, who 
refused to leave her, was carried away in her sleep to another 
room, but this was not till the poor woman was too ill to 
observe her absence. Two days of gloom and anxiety fol- 


lowed, the child being hardly pacified and kept away | 


from her ayah, by assurances that the least noise would 
make her worse. | 

On the third morning Madame sent for me early to her 
own room, and on the way thither Massey told me that the 
ayah was dead, that Madame was then telling the poor deso- 
late child of her loss, and wished me to be there because I 


could understand her when she spoke in her oriental tongue. — 
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THE LESSON OF THE FLOWER. 


THERE is a story of a flower, 
That turned its little eye 
So lovingly from earth to heaven, 
That it caught the colour of the sky, 
And for ever, bright and blue as heaven, 
Is the gentianella’s eye. | 


Oh! wouldst thou lift thine eye, my child, 
Up to the great white throne, 
Higher than summer heavens, 
And to Him who sits thereon ; 
Couldst thou see the Saviour there, 
How He, living, intercedes, 
And for the young and sinning 
Before his Father pleads ; 


~ Couldst thou see thy name engraven 


On his wounded hands and brow, 
And how with thoughts of pity 
He looks upon thee now ; 


Pleading with thee, a child, 
To have thy sins forgiven, 
- And to God be reconciled ; 
Couldst thou look on all the holiness 
And the happiness of heaven, | 
And hear the choral praises | 
Of the ransom’d ones forgiven : 
Oh! thou wouldst, like the flower, 
Gladly turn from earth away, 
And for ever, and for ever, 
Be holy made as they. 
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THE MAN AT THE WHEEL. 


BY THE SILENT TRAVELLER, 


On looking back through the dim perspective of 
more than thirty years, a circumstance is called up 
vividly to my memory, from whence, I being then . 
young, learned a lesson which I have not forgotten, 
It was the first excursion for pleasure I ever made. 
The glory of a June day was above and around me, 
as I stepped into the steamer which was to convey 
me from Clifton to Chepstow. Illness prevented the 
friend, under whose care I was to have made that 
excursion, from accompanying me; but as a relative 
had promised to meet me at the water’s edge, it was 
deemed that I might safely go by myself, if put under — 
charge of the captain, with whom I was slightly 
acquainted. 

So on board I went, fearing my passage would 
prove very dull, although expecting to enjoy my visit, 
on landing, very much. As I was of a sociable dis- 

sition, although no great talker myself, my first 
idea, when I found myself on the deck of the little 
packet, was to remark who my fellow-voyagers were, 
and to note whether their aspect promised any good. © 
natured intercourse. It must be owned I felt some-— 
what disappointed, as I looked in vain for any but 
strange faces. At length, a party came on board 
who arrested my attention. It consisted of a lady, 

ast the meridian of life, but in whose countenance 
besaail great intelligence, and the remains of much 
beauty was perceptible, although her looks indicated 
to my mind that she had been not unused to the 
school of affliction. She was accompanied by three 
very young ladies, dressed in mourning, and their 
dress so exactly similar, that 1 imagined they must 
be sisters. 1 might have taken the elder lady for 
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their mother; but she beinie in slighter mourning, I 
concluded she was only a near relative. Youth seeks 
for the intercourse of youth, so I soon placed myself 
near them, hoping they might enter into conversation 
with me, but in vain. The young people seemed 
wrapped up in their own joyous talk with each other, 


| which, as it did not seem of a private: nature, 14 


thought it no harm to listen to. To the best of my | 
recollection, their names were “ Fanny,” “ Grace,’ 
and “‘ Annette.’’ Grace was evidently the most ob- 
serving and sensible; Annette seemed possessed of a 
fund of ready wit ‘and humour attractive beyond 
measure; and yet Fanny, whose conversation showed 
her to be the most common-place character of this 
sisterhood, in one respect seemed their oracle. It 


was as to physio ti ire She was delivering her opinions 
tive to most of the 


ry freely, r pay present, 
bess them entirely on her supposed skill in that 
science. 


I was somewhat amused at her remarking (Eanoying 
I could not hear her), “That young lady near us is © 
a poor, stupid little thing, who remarks nothing that 
is going on; I see it plainly in her forehead ;’’ so the 
oor, stupid little thing looked on still as stupidly a as 
fore, although she opened her ears the wider. | 
At last, having exhausted the record of the more 
respectable passengers, Miss Fanny descended in heer 
observations, and remarked upon’ the man at the 
helm. “That man,” said she, “looks made for 4@ 
butcher more than for a sailor. In fact, so brutish 
are his lineaments, that I could fancy him capable of 
inhuman crimes, if temptation fell in his way. Did 
you remark the rough, brutal way he spoke in to the 
poor little boy, who seems employed in the menial 
offices about the vessel ? 1 declare I feel quite a 
dislike to that man.”’ 
This was repeated to the older lady by one of the 
young ones, “ to ehow what discernment it betokened:”” 
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| «Not discernment, but fancied quickness of percep- 


tion,” replied the former; “I can see no indications 
of the sort about him, except that, in common with 
man and brute this hot day, he is suffering from the | 
sun pouring on him, and the more as his position is 
an exposed one. The poor man is so very stout, too, 
that his sufferings are the greater. If he was of a 
more delicate frame, he would be unfit for the post 
he occupies. Never judge your fellow-creatures 
mere outward appearances. Think well of them tiil 
oe see some action that proves they are undeserving 
- But Miss Fanny did not look convinced, although 
the conversation changed ; for the aunt, as I traced 
her to be from what passed afterwards, drew the 
attention of her young nieces to the beauties of 
nature, both of lasidd and water, that they were passing 


through, and we all reached ferra firma once more,’ 


and parted. | 

In a few days my visit being over I returned by 
the same packet. Few of my companions the same, 
except the ladies I have described; but there sat, as 
before, the fat man at the helm, wrapped in his obesity 
and his own thoughts; for he never spoke, except to 
give directions to the boy, who went about the vessel, 
sometimes in the rigging, at others outside of the 
boat. At length, as our pleasant excursion was draw- 
ing to a close, and we were making for the Hot 
Wells, where we were to disembark, the river, so much 
abused for its muddy waters, spoiling, as it is said, 
the beauties on either side (but this I cannot a 
with, for it forms a part of a scene dear to me from 
childhood, which, if changed imto more sparkling | 
waters, would hardly convey the same scene to the 
mental eye)—but let that pass, for it is not to the 
purpose of my story. However, the waters of the 
Avon were rapidly flowing towards the Channel, when 
the boy before mentioned fell overboard. The plunge 
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‘was seen, and a cry heard from the passengers. An 


exclamation was heard from some of them, “ Who can 
swim?” and at the same time, “Stop her!’ and 
another plunge was seen. 
It was the man at the wheel. ee 
“They must both be killed!’’ said the captain; @ 
“for I know he (meaning the man at the wheel) 
cannot swim.’ It was a moment of horror— one 
I can never forget; but what were our feelings, on 
seeing the boy dashed off from under the paddle, by 
the strong arm of his preserver! The latter was, 
for a few seconds, in danger, exhausted by his 
struggle to follow, and the mud in which he was 
sinking; but he was dragged on board, panting and 
nearly exhausted. Cries of praise for his humanity 
met him on all sides. At last, when recovered 
enough to speak, he said, in his blunt manner, and 
while he ungracefully enough waved his hand up- 
wards, “No thanks to me; for I could not see a 
fellow-creature perish, and stand still. Praise Him 
only who preserved us both!”’ 
was now again by the side of the female group, 
who, in their youthful ardour, were intently moved 
by the scene. I heard the elder say, as she addressed 
the younger ones, “ My dears, let this be a lesson to 
you all; and to you in particular, Fanny: let it teach 
vou, through life, to cease to judge by the outward 
looks of man or woman. Judge them by their actions 
only.” J, at least, learnt a lesson that day which 1] 


have never forgotten. | 
F. A. 
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THE SUMMONS. | 
Coms! said the breezes whose joyous play 
Lifted the curls of my dying child, 
Come to the meadows and hills away, 
Frolic with us ‘mid the heath flowers wild ! 
And my babe awoke as their wings swept by, 
She half uplifted her dim blue eye, 
Then dropped her lashes again, and press’d 
Her pale cheek closer upon my breast; 
And straighten’d her limbs more wearily, 
And yet more eagerly clung to me, — 
Tightening the grasp of her fingers small, 
As she turn’d away from the breezes’ call, 


Come! cried the lambs from the pasture land, 
Come! sang the birds in the garden bowers, 

And the brooklet dancing o’er sparkling sand 
Murmur’d, ‘‘ Come gather and wreath my flowers !’’ 


_ She heard the finches and linnets sing 


Under the blossoms and leaves of spring, 

She heard the bleat of the frisking lamb, 

And the fall of the stream down the broad mill-dam ; 
She knew their voices, and knew how fair 

Was life in the fresh and breezy air, 


And she look’d in my face with her piteous eyes, 


And falter’d ‘‘ Mother,”’ yet did not rise. 


His cheek all glowing, his eye all bright, 

With health, and gladness, and childhood’s bloom, 
Bearing blue violets and daisies white, 

Her brother came to the darken’d room ; 
With loving kisses her hand he press’d, 

"Till she turn’d to answer his boyish glee, 


And he cried, “‘ In the ivy I found a nest, 


Come with me, Emily, forth and see !’’ 
She smiled to hear him, yet did not speak, 
But stroked his brow with her fingers weak, 
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And fasten’d on him a dreamy gaze, 

As if she watch’d, through a wavering haze, 
Some seraph child from the fields above, 
Some rainbow phantom of bliss and love. 


- And still she gazed, yet no word she said, 


Till the boy stood silent, like one afraid, 
And awed by that fix’d and wondering look, 
His bright eyes filled, and his bosom shook, 


And he knelt with sobs on the chamber floor 


To pray, ‘‘ Make Emily well once more.”’ 


We pray, we pray ; our sorrowing love 

Sends the wail of its anguish to plead above ; 

We ask for comfort, for peace we sigh, 

But He spake truly whose piercing eye 

Marked the stern truth frowning ’neath hope’s bright mask, 
When He said, ‘‘ Ye know not for what ye ask ;”” 

Alas for the answer of ‘terrible things,’ 

That the cry of our blind affection brings ! 

For the untold trouble the heart may bear, 

Ere it gather in gladness the fruit of prayer. 


That young boy knelt, and his lisping prayer 
Had scarcely risen and flown on high, 
When silent wings through the sunny air. 
Brought swift response from the distant sky ; 
And an angel sang in a whisper’d tone, 
_ Whose thrilling melody, soft and low, 
Was breathed for the suffering babe alone, 
And thus it wooed her to rise and go : 
‘‘Come! there are gardens, and streams, and bowers, 
Fairer than ever thine eyes have seen, 
Fields that are radiant with lasting eee. 
Skies where the tempest has never been ; 
And angel children that never sin, — 
And babes that never may grieve nor weep, 
Joyfully wander those fields within, 
Or safe in those bowers of amaranth sleep. 
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And deeper, fonder than tongue can tell, 
Or even thy mother’s love may be, 

Is the love that reigns where their spirits dwell, 
The love of the Saviour who calls for thee !”’ 


Softly, softly the angel sang, 
But the ear of my darling had caught the lay, 
' And forth at the summons her free soul sprang, 
: As a lark springs upwards to greet the day. 
_ Qne quick pang shiver’d athwart her frame, 
One stifled cry from the pale lips came ; 
A dull shade over the features pass’d, 
A filmy glaze on the eyes was cast, 
Then the weak pulse under my touch lay still, 
The waxen hand in my own grew chill, 
And all was ended. The soul was gone; 
For the angel back to his home had flown, 
Floating away through the clear sunshine, 
With a babe in his arms that had stolen from mine. 


Ah! we may cling to our cherish’d things, 

And love young cherubs, and cage their wings, 

Twining earth’s roses about their nest, _ 

Wooing them fondly with us to rest ; 

And our love and its cares are fruitless all, 

For who may stay them when angels call? H. F, 
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We often feel less reasonable, I think, and more — 
wedded to a few ideas and prejudices, after an illness 
than after any misfortune or any other event which 
throws us out of our ordinary course. I know not 
why it is, but most of us have proved the truth of 
this. I do not want, however, to ‘agg or try to 
prove any fancies of my own, but only to relate a cir- 
cumstance connected with my youth, and bearing upon 
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and London, in the village of ¥ 
late. at night, I determined, not 


_ fell insensible on the door-step, and recollect nothing & 
_ more till I found myself in bed, in a cheerful.room, @& 
one July mo , surrounded by every comfort, and 

how came there. I had not to wonder 
PS long, for or presently the door opened, and an elderly 


are my aunt, then,” I said; “1 did not know 


YORK. 80F 


a the time of T am speaking,) I was: of 
narkably. cheerful and buoyant disposition, and had 
never known what illness, or nervousness, or 


meant, till in the summer of 18— a fever reduced me 


tothe doors of the grave. I had been visiting q 
friend’s house, and was to pay my respects to. an 


elderly relative, who lived between my friend’s.place | 
As the coach 


stopped at Y 


mtrude upon her till the next morning, and sleptin 
theinn. I recollect having a miserable night, and was § 

go. weak that. I could not walk, and. was. the 

| next morning to order a gig to convey me, to this 


lady’s house. No sooner had I dismounted than J | q 


lady, in a quaint, old-fashioned cap; and bearinginher — 


hand a little tray, with some dry toast and some barley- 


water, entered the‘room. She approached the. bed- 
side without taking any particular notice of me,'and 


_ Was preparing to feed me with a spoon, when Temiled, 


and said, deprecating such attention: 
pa dear madam, I am quite able to feed myself 


: what has been the matter with me?’’ . 


* You have had a fever,” was the answer, ina 


liarly quiet, composed voice, “and been delirious, 0 or 
something like it, for this three weeks ; but lam glad 

have taken a turn.” She did not tell me till long 
_ afterwards that the room in which I had slept.atthe & 
mn. was infected, some one having died there, not 
of the fever from I was now 
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at tion: Kind tady ts was she really taking all this trouble 
about ‘a worthless fellow whom she had not seen ance 
he’ was a troublesome little boy. 
“Certainly, you have been very 
at‘Inst; “I must have been a great bother to you 
_ this room ‘is so cheerful and sunny—oh ! r ce: 
_ Owe you great deal,” and I fell asleep.. 
_ "But this frame of hap y thankfulness aid not lat 
books, for strong meats, (for invalids always think : 
2 ity hin deal of their eating, I find) took possession of mie: 
A kind hostess and the doctor in vain assured mé _ 
S that perfect rest and extreme ease were required for — 


my recovery. “I laughed at what I considered their 


absurd scruples. 
you must obey © our 
tive; “but tell you what I’ll 
my patchwork sofa in against the wall to look at, and 
_you'can amuse yourself with that; you shallhave itin — 
minute ;’* and true to her word, the kind lady, 
assisted by her neat servant, wheeled into the room 
_ w large, old-fashioned sofa, covered with silk patch: 
work, upon which I i ed m sons 
~*~ a view of the en and paddock. 
That day I had a relapse, and when 
consciousness, to: my surprise the bed-curtains had 


_ been all removed for the sake of coolness, the flower __ 
stand and nearly all the furniture taken fom the oo 


= pleased m in examining its hues of blue, and 
and purple, and’ green, and gold; I traced its 

 ritittle star-like pattern with admiration from cushion 

to cushion. How ht! how dazzling to my weakened 
eyesight. I counted the colours, wondering whether 

“@ _ green or scarlet predominated; but I came at last ‘to 

Star which hi been set in awry. -ltwas sucha 
Little star, that, but for its bright colour of scarlet, I _ 
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_ might have been long discovering it.. All my pleasure 
in the patchwork sofa was gone; what good was all 
its beauty to me with that one defect? Sometimes, 
in waking, I tried to cheat myself into thinking it was 
not there, or to ignore the corner where it was put in 
_ altogether, but alas ! there it was—bright—brighter— 
oh! burning brighter every moment—oh! why was it 


put in awry? I used to dream that it suddenly shot 


_ from its place and danced above my head, or took some 
_ dreadful form and chased me round the room. | 


_ At last I determined to speak to my aunt, and, 
beckoning her to my bed-side, “Did you work that 


- eover for the sofa ?’’ I said. 


“Yes; every stitch myself,” she answered, turning to 
, not displeased, at the result of her handiwork. 


“Then,” I said, bluntly, “ you’ve made a great mis- | 


take.”’ | 

She acknowledged, when I pointed it out, that that 
star was a little awry, but scarcely noticeable unless 
one looked out for it. 
. “But I have nothing to look at but that patchwork,” 

said. 

“ Very true, my dear boy ; and I’m so glad I thought 
of the sofa,—it must amuse you so much,” and gett 
away from the subject nearest my heart, she point 
out that such a silk was once in her grandmother's 
petticoat, and that that taffeta was part of my mother’s 


a wedding hat—and then the doctor came. _ 


_ But will the reader be surprised to hear that the 
sight of this blemish, which I could look at, absolutely 
retarded my recovery; and yet I was so far conscious 
of weakness as to be ashamed to own what I felt about 
it. 
One day I exclaimed, in a fever of irritation, ‘ Oh! 
my dear, kind friend, I want you to do a great favour 
for me—I know you won’t refuse me ;—will you take 
that star away? I can’t bear the sight of it any longer, 
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and it’s no use covering it up ever so much, because I 
shall knowit’s there. It’s too dreadful.” 

My aunt laughed, and said she would see what she 
could do, and she gave me a composing draught; and 
sure enough, the next time I looked for my enemy, he 
was gone. * 

“There !’’ exclaimed the good lady triumphantly, “it’s 
ut in straight, and. a deal of trouble I’ve had with it, 
t me tell you,” | 

“Ah! you are too good,” was my grateful answer ; 
“dear, kind, good, old—I mean middle-aged lady! 
I shall be quite comfortable now ;’ and‘so, in truth, 
I was for a little while; but strange inconsistency of 
disease, now that the patchwork presented no defect, I 
ceased to look at it. And now I traced fancied resein- 
blances to my different friends in the paper on the 
walls. It wearied me and made me wretched. Why had 
my aunt chosen that ugly paper? and oh! why, as I 
lay propped with pillows on the patchwork sofa, oppo- 
site the window—why did the sun flicker through the 

laburnum boughs across my face ? 

My aunt was careful to supply all my wants. Ihad 
the most nourishing and appetizing food. Every morn- 
ing, too, the neat little maid before mentioned used to 
bring me a bouquet of the loveliest flowers for my 
table, eet by the words, in a cheerful tone 
of voice, “‘ Here is your flowers, Sir, and I hope I see 
you better this morning.”” But my good friend and 
relative saw that something was amiss, though she 
might well wonder what it was; and I could not tell 
her, for 1 knew she could not paper the room over 
again, and used to answer her affectionate inquiries 
by saying, “It’s nothing, ma’am; you can do nothing 

or me.”’ 

“ But I don’t like, Philip, to see you so dejected,” 
she said, one day. “ What makes you so downcast ?” 

I answered, with an hysterical laugh, “ Well! the 
fact is, I’m so tired of seeing Wilson’s profile.” 
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#-Wilson’s profile!’ and the good lady immediately 
looked first out of the window, and then up the chimney. 
“Yes, ma’am ; Wilson’s profile here on the paper;”’ 
_ and I made her put her finger on the spot which con- 


tained the fancied resemblance. 


“Poor boy! he’s wandering !—why it’s the stalk of 
_ a purple geranium, nothing more or less, and particu- 
LARLY natural.” 

“ Never mind about it’s being the stalk ;it’s Wilson’s 
rofile to the life, only so hideously caricatured. Oh! 
- Wilson was svucu a tedious fellow! You’d have 
_ known, if you ’d been to school with him. I would — 
_ give anything to see the paper ‘without Wilson’s 
profile.” 
_- My aunt smiled, replying in her quiet, quaint man- 
_ ner, “ Indeed, my boy, if I could I’d change it for you, 
_ but it’s not patchwork like the sofa, and I’m thinkin 
if I could have the room papered fresh to-morrow, you’ 

_ find something else not to your mind, or want Wil- 
_ son’s profile back again.” 
Hl Well! the reader may, perhaps, scarcely care to 
_ know that I got well again, that 1 returned my aunt’s 
- unwearied kindness with tolerable gratitude, snapped 
my fingers at Wilson’s profile, became as merry as | 
ever, and forgot the patchwork sofa. 
But, in after years, when I found all my clever 
plotting for success, and all my fine schemes for 
_ pleasure and happiness, alloyed or embittered by some 
one anxiety; when I found within myself.that un- 
happy aptitude with which we are all born, to dwell 
upon one sorrow or one hope gone mec and forget 
our many mercies, then I thought of Haman, who — 
said, in counting his glories, and honours, and wealth, 
“All this availeth me nothing, so long as Mordecai 
sitteth in the gate ;” and I remembered the patehwork 
sofa. 
“ Your story has only half its moral,” I hear some 
one say. “Is it not well that, from that cloud im the 
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summer sky, that thorn in the flower, that rugged 
path which makes us forget the beauty of the 
meadows, should be pointed out a land, where is 
nothing but order, and beauty, and sunshine, and 


brightness for ever ?”’ 


J. A. N. 


CHRISTIAN ACTIVITY. 


BY ANNA MENNELL. 


“Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business P’’ Such was our Saviour’s response to the 
remonstrating inquiry of his anxious and sorrowful 
mother; and it implied that the great object of his 
life was the accomplishment of God’s will,—the prose- 
cution and the completion of that work which the 
Father had ‘given Him to do. Or, as He Himself has 
_ elsewhere expressed it, “ My meat is to do the will of 
Him that sent Me, and to finish his work.” 

How few Christians there are who tread in their 
Master’s steps! How few of his professed followers 
who make the promotion of. God’s glory, and the 
advancement of his kingdom, their serious and constant 
business! They all intend to do good in the world; 
but in many cases this purpose seems to be a vague 
desire to do good at some indefinite period, in some 
uncertain way, rather than a determined resolve to do 
good after some settled plan, and to do it at once, and 
continuously, They do not set about it in the same 
spirit in which they set about their daily occupations. 
[tis evidently not their business. 

And ye it ought to be. For God's chief design 
in lengthening their lives upon earth, is that they may 
labour for Him and win souls to Christ. Enrolled 
among his servants, He gives them talents wherewith 
to trade for Him, that at his coming He may receive. 
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his own with usury: nay, rather, adopted among his | 
children, Heasks them not so much to be workers for 
Him as to be workers with Him. Hecallsthem indeed | 
to a life of active energy, but it is in association with 
their Father’s business. 
Now, suppose we endeavour to realize this idea 
‘more, and to act upon it? What do you say to this 
proposal, dear reader? Don’t you think that if we 
were to make it our “ business ”’ to be useful to others, 
_ there would soon be a manifest difference observable 
in the results of Christian enterprise? Well, what 
hints can we gather from the experience of others 
that will help us in our effort of self-improvement? 
Thus far had I written, dear reader, when there 
came into my possession a letter from an elderly and 
respectable tradesman in the country, which con- 
tained the followmg message to a young nephew in 
town:—“Tell Harry that I hope he is trying to 
acquire good business habits; and if he ,asks what 
_ these are, give him from me this answer, in four words 
— Promptitude— Punctuality — Prudence — Persever- 
ance. owe my success in worldly matters, under 
_ God’s blessing, to an early and intimate acquaintance 
with this old-fashioned quartette.”’ 
Now 
But who is Harry? and what did he say to these 
remarks ? 
Dear reader, be not over curious. I am not about 
to give you either Harry’s biography, or his uncle’s, 
just now. I have merely copied an extract from the 
friendly epistle of the latter, because I thought that 
the wi which it offers fits in very nicely with my 
recent observations. If the tradesman wants business 
habits for the right discharge of his duties, the 
Christian certainly requires them for the fulfilment of 
responsibilities. 
_ Now, perhaps these four words hardly embody all 
the necessary qualifications for an earnest and suecess- 
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ful labourer in Christ’s vineyard ;. but they will furnish 
quite as many topics as we can consider in the present 
number—for our respected Editor does not approve of — 
very long articles—and they will also, I am inclined 
to imagine, point out to us quite as many business- 
like habits as we shall be either: wishful or able to 
cultivate immediately. First on our list, then, there is, 

I. Promptitude. Look into that shop over the way. 

Watch that young man behind the counter. How 
dull he seems in comprehending the orders of the 
customer ; how slowly he fetches the goods for in- 
spection, as if he scarcely knew what he was about, 
and didn’t care whether they were sold or not. He 
looks half asleep; at all events his thoughts have 
wandered elsewhere, and he can’t get them back again 
when they are wanted. Now, don’t imitate hem ; 
don’t go about your work in that fashion. Be awake, 
wide awake; have all your senses and your energies 
about you. There is a great deal to be Seals and but 
a short time to do it in. You must be quick and 
active, full of readiness and alacrity. Your depart- 
ment is not talking, nor dreaming, nor wishing, but 
working ; remember that. 
When Dr. Chalmers was executing his plan of 
establishing parochial schools in connexion with St. 
John’s parish, in Glasgow, a site which belonged to 
the College was selected for the first school to be 
erected. Dr. Chalmers called on Dr. Taylor, the head 
of the College, in order to purchase this site, and ex- 
pressed his hope of obtaining it on reasonable terms, 
in consequence of the novelty and importance of the 
undertaking. 

“The undertaking,”’ replied Dr. Taylor, “ is an im- 
portant one; but it is not a mew one. We have been 
talking for this ¢wenty years of establishing parochial 
schools in Glasgow.” 

“ Yes,” said Dr. Chalmers, “ but we are going to do 

the thing, and not to talk about it; so you must let 
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‘the price be as moderate as possible, seeing that we 
_ shall take the labour of talking and projecting entirely | 
off your hands.’’ In six months the school was 
finished and opened. | 
_ Now when we see that a thing ought to be done, | 

let there be no hesitation nor delay, but'let us set 
about it at once; never neglecting, through indolence 
or carelessness, any means through which we can 
influence others for their good. ‘“ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” , 

. And this promptness of character will not onl 
render us expeditious in our undertakings, but it wi 
keep us on the look-out for opportunities. Great 
‘success in temporal affairs is often attributable to this 
watchfulness. And Christians should be men of enter- 
‘prise ; instant in season and out of season, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord. ie 
excellent Dr. when travelling throug 
M 


of water. A young lady very courteously handed one 
to him, and as he rose to leave, he said, “ Permit me 
to ask you before I leave you, whether you have yet 
given your heart to the Saviour?” She told him 
frankly that she had not. He conversed with her very 
kindly for a few minutes, and then departed. Some 
years afterwards, as he was addressed by name on & 
-steam-packet, in a distant part of the country, a gen- 
tleman came up and mark him whether he was the 
Dr. W who was once travelling through M——. 
The stranger then informed him that a lady requested §& 
him, if he ever met with Dr. W——, to say that she | 
was the individual who once gave him a glass of water, 
and that his faithful conversation on that occasion had 
been blessed to her conversion. She wished him to 
accept her thanks for a word spoken in season. 
- Or listen to another illustration. A theological 
student was once spending an evening of devotional 
-pervices at a friend’s house. During the evening he 


, once called at a farmhouse to ask for a glass | 
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noticed a little girl who was present, and as he was 
leaving the family, he laid his hand upon her head, and 
gently, yet earnestly, inquired, “ Do you mean to follow 
Christ ?”? These simple words made an impression 
on that tender heart, never to be effaced. : 
Dear reader, “ as we have opportunity let us do good 
unto all men.’? But we shall inevitably lose many of 
our brightest opportunities for usefulness unless, in 
conjunction with promptitude, we are resolved to gain 
the habit of, (i 
II. Punctuality. For life is full of duties and 
activities. Only it is not so much the multiplicity of 
employments, as the want of system in them, which 
leaves them either half-finished, or badly done, or not 
done at all. Dr. Adam Clarke says, that the old pro- 
verb about having “too many irons in the fire,’’ is an 
injurious falsehood. ‘“ Have all in,”’ he adds, “ shovel, 
and tongs, and poker; only keep them going.”’ But 
then to do this you must study good arrangement, 
and you must be punctual in the observance of it. 
One duty must not be allowed to clash with another. 
One benevolent undertaking must not encroach upon 
the rights of its neighbour ; you must not be late at 
the Sunday-school, because you were giving away 
tracts in the street; nor keep a meeting waiting for 
your services, while you are visiting a sick person. 
“Let all things be done decently, and wm order.” 


_ John Wesley was perhaps one of the most striking 


examples of punctuality the world has ever seen. 
His en ments were numerous and urgent; he tra- 
velledabout five thousand miles inayear, preached about 
three times a-day, and his published works amount to 
about two hundred volumes; but by a wise distribu- 
tion of his time, and inflexible adherence to his arran 
ments, he was enabled with comparative ease to di 
charge the duties of a most active and laborious life. 
“T am always in haste,’’ he used to say, “ but never 


in a hurry.” 
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“And take care of your moments. The tradesman 
reckons his lost time as so much lost money. How 
much of our “ Father's business ”’ is lost for ever, be- 
cause of our idle waste of minutes! It was said of 
Henry Martyn, when he was at Cambridge, “That’s 
the man that never lost an hour.” Could that be said 
of you, dear reader? The Rev. Henry Jesse, who 
lived in the seventeenth century, placed over his study- 
door some Latin lines, of which the following is a 
translation :— 


_ “ Whatever friend comes hither, 
Dispatch in brief: or go: 
Or help me, busied too.” 


_ TTT. Prudence. Prudence is the result of judgment. 
It is wisdom applied to practice. And Christians are 
to be wise as serpents and harmless as doves. Their 
zeal for the truth, and for the welfare of others, “ should 
be regulated by a sound discretion with respect both 
to the measures: adopted for those ends, and to the 
times and circumstances in which those measures shall 
be employed.” A poor man, in very distressed cir- 
cumstances, once went to the door of a rich citizen to 
ask for something to eat. The lady of the house, who 
was a noted member of charitable associations, gave 
him a tract. The man went away cursing her, all 
who professed religion, all tracts, and religion itself. 
This was a decided case of ill-judged effort for the pro- 
motion of a man’s spiritual good. The tract was given 
at a most unseasonable time, and the man was probably 
driven by it further from the kingdom of heaven than 
he was before. 

It is to be feared that we often fail of success in our 
efforts, because those efforts are not rightly directed. — 
We must guard against a rash and indiscriminate 
mode of action. While we are “ prompt,’’ we must 
be “prudent.” The Apostle Jude inculcates this 
principle, when, in reference to our efforts to save men 
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from sin, he remarks, “Of some have contpassion, 
making a difference, and others save with fear, pulling 
them out of the fire.” Some must be gently won; 
others must be admonished and reproved. The pecu- 
liarities of some must be studied, and the prejudices of 
others consulted. “1am made all things to all men,” 
says St. Paul, “that I might by all means save some.” 
And when, during his visit to Jerusalem, he eagerly 

laimed that gospel which he himself so deeply 
oval and prized, he tells us that he “communicated 
it privately to them which were of reputation, lest by 
any means he should run or had run in vain.’”” Would 
it not be well if we were sometimes to imitate this 
trait in St. Paul’s character? 

But Christian zeal, although tempered by discretion 
and guided with regularity, will, after all, achieve but 
little of importance, if it is fitful and intermittent. 
And therefore too much stress can hardly be laid upon 
the value and the necessity of, 

LV. Perseverance. In worldly occupations, what 
poor success is theirs who want steadiness in the 
execution of their plans! On the other hand, what 
will not a resolute, patient, and perpetual course of 
industry accomplish! Burgh mentions a merchant 
who, at first setting out, opened and shut his shop for 
several days together without selling goods to the 
value of a penny ; but who, by the force of application 
for some years, rose at last to a handsome fortune. 
“ But I,have known many,” he adds, “who had a 
variety of opportunities for settling themselves com- 
fortably in the world, yet who, through lack of steadi- 


ness to carry any scheme to perfection, sank from one 
degree of wretchedness to another, without the least 
hope of ever getting above distress and want.” 3 

who can estimate what “perseverance”’ has 
done in the furtherance of Christian labour? One 
striking instance of the good which it has lately 
d is fresh in my maa 


effecte ection; and, as “ example 
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is better than precept,” a lively anecdote will perhaps _ 
more easily arouse you to the cultivation of this es- __ 
sential business habit, than a long string of didactic 
observations. On the top of a delightful hill in France 
there is a small village, called Laforce. Under the 
ministry of a truly evangelical pastor, the Rev. John 
Bost, a revival of religion took place among the simple — 
anhabitants, and the erection of a new church was 
-eontemplated, towards the expenses of which a liberal 
collection was made. While this was going on, 
Mr. Bost told his parishioners of his desire to build 
an institution for the maintenance and education of 
orphan girls and daughters of poor Protestants. The 
poor —_ said, that having given all they could for 
the church, they had no money to give; but added, 
“We will, however, aid you in the undertaking in 


another way; we will carry all the materials ree § 


quired both for the institution and the church.” The 
architect, on being told the peasants would do the 
work, could not help laughing, and exclaimed, “ Were 
they ten times more numerous, they would not suc- _ 
ceed.’’ But the peasants had counted the cost. — 
They all set to work—a work which lasted for more 
than two years! Night and day, through snow and 
rain, some of them went to the mountain to hew the 
wood, and bring it to Laforce, while others went to the 
river for the stones. This handful of devoted men, © 
(Mr. Bost has not more than five hundred parishioners 
in all, including women and children,) by {heir per- 


severing efforts, thus brought from the mountain or _ 


the river eight thousand carts of materials, valued at 
no less than eight hundred pounds! With such a 


pattern as this before us, ought we to grow weary 1n 


well-doing ? | 
_ Dear reader, I wonder whether you and I are “ about 
our F'ather’s business.” 
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MY THREE VISITS. 


YN POUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I, 


‘“*Tur pleasures of the world appear very charming from a 
little distance, but they are as unreal as the mirage in the 
desert. Society, or whatever you may please to call the round 
of gaiety and excitement which girls anticipate on ‘ coming 
out,’ has generally the first love of the young, but they at 
length turn wearily from its delusions. If they have been 
well educated and have entered into the spirit of their teaching, 
and still care to learn, they sometimes try to forget their dis- 
appointment, and find satisfaction in a continued and arduous 
course of study. But what contentment can they feel in it 
unless they love knowledge really and truly for its own sake, 
for the stimulus of ambition is denied to them? Amiability 
is not cultivated so much as it should be as a means of winning 
love; and the quiet and conscientious discharge of home 
duties is not sufficiently appreciated, though the one is the 
surest way to gain affection, and the other to win esteem.”’ 

These remarks of my mother’s terminated a conversation 
relating to certain incidents with which I am about to acquaint 
you, my reader. | 

My brother Eustace and myself were the only children of our 
mother, and “‘she was a widow.”” Gentle-hearted and unselfish, 
she may have seemed almost wanting in decision of character 
until circumstances of peculiar trial developed in her a strength 
of mind and calm self-reliance which had lain hidden beneath 
the yielding mildness of her daily life. Eustace resembled 
her in disposition more than I did, perhaps because a consti- 
tutional weakness prevented him from joining in the sports 
of other boys; and so having been from infancy my mother's 
constant companion, his mind became moulded like hers, and 
all her tastes and feelings became his also. For myself, 
though I loved those dear ones with all my heart, 1 would 
willingly have varied their society a little, and many were 
the longings that I felt to see and mingle in the world that I 
read of in my books, and concerning which, in the long hours 
of solitude that I passed among the wild wood-walks round 
the Heronry—so my home was called—I had indulged in so 
many delightful dreams. __ 

As a little child I had peopled copse and dingle with fairy 
folk. Ouphes and brownies, Queen Mab herself and freakful 
Robin Goodfellow, were dwellers in my favourite spots; and 
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long after I had ceased to believe in the existence of these 


elyish sprites, the memory of their supposed companionship _ 


in days gone by made many a shady nook or sunny corner 
haunted ground tome. The mind receives a certain tone from 
the books that one reads, and, as I was left to choose my own 
studies, reveries, tinged with the hues of chivalry, succeeded 
those early fancies, as historical tales of the middle ages 
replaced my nursery stories. At last dreams ceased to satisfy 
me; the age of chivalry was past, and was, therefore, as 
unreal as the time of the fairies which never had been, and 
my idle hours were filled with thoughts of the joyous life in 
the world from which I seemed to be shut out. 

I was really very lonely, for Eustace was ill, and our mother 
was always with him, and, as there were few families in the 
neighbourhood with whom we were even formally acquainted, 
I had no companions. So the mornings I spent in study, and 
the rest of the day in rambling about the grounds, generally 
with some engrossing volume in my hand, and I passed the 
evenings in my brother’s room when he was well enough to 
bear the presence of a third person. The autumn had gone 
in this way, and it was almost mid-winter when Eustace 
seemed all at once to rally. His illness was not of that acute 
nature which requires exertion on the nurse's part, it was a 
slow wasting away, scarcely perceptible, needing only quiet 
watching; and they alone who have seen the gradual ceasing 
of life can tell how trying it is to know that the eufferer is 
passing away certainly, and that each day is most surely 
taken from the brief time that is left to him. However, 
Eustace was decidedly better, and so strong that, as the 
Heronry was dull, and he wished for some change, the 
physicians said that late as it was in the season for travelling, 


he had better start at once while the weather was mild for _ 


some place further south, in case the cold usual at that time 
of the year should render the plan impracticable on his 
account, 

All necessary arrangements were soon made. My mother, 
Eustace, and two servants, one of whom had been my father’s 
valet, and had grown grey in the service of the family, and: 
the other my brother’s nurse, composed the travelling party, 
while I was consigned to the hospitalities of Clinford Court, 
to whose oye anger we are distantly related. With hope and 
. fear, for I was almost a stranger to my hostess, and my 
recollections of her were calculated to inspire awe rather than 
confidence, I commenced my journey in one of the Clinford 
carriages, which was passing through an adjacent village on its 
way from London, whither it had Goon sent for repairs. 
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The roads ‘were in some places almost impassable on actount 
of the recent heavy rains, so that we were considerably longer 
on the journey than we had expected, and it was with great 
satisfaction that, as we turned in at the lodge-gates and drove — 
up the avenue, I saw lights gleaming from the windows of 
the house. As we stopped before the doors a gong was 
sounding so loudly that it almost deafened me; and by the 
— and repassing of domestics, and the odour of viands, 

rightly judged that it was the dinner-hour. Could anything 
be more annoying than to be obliged to introduce myself in 
the presence of I knew not how many people, sitting on either 
_ side of a long table, staring at me, and wondering who so late 
a comer could be? This unpleasant vision passed before my 
eyes while I was being conducted to my room by a smart- 
looking French maid, to whom the footman that had opened 
the door had given me in charge. | 

‘‘ Will mademoiselle make her toilette>’’ she asked, as I 
warmed my hands by the fire, and surveyed the luxuriously 
furnished chamber into which she had ushered me. ~~ 

Presently, thank you,’’ I answered, assuming an ease 
that I did not feel. ‘If you could bring me a cup of tea 
here I should be glad, and I will join the ladies in the 
drawing-room after dinner.”’ | | 

** As mademoiselle please, but madame have reserve a place 
for her at de table.’’ Lm | 

-** Oh, dear, then I must go down. Perhaps you will have 
my trunks brought upstairs directly, and help me to dress.” — 

** Assurément, I am here for to assist mademoiselle ;’’ and 
away she tripped, soon re-appearing, followed by two of her 
fellow-servants, carrying my boxes. They were quickly un- 
locked, a dress selected, and with the aid of the skilful femme- 
de-chambre I was ready in a surprisingly short space of time. 

Is there any company to dinner?’’ I asked, taking a last 
look in the glass to see that everything was complete. 

‘*Qui, certainement,”” she answered, reckoning on her 
fingers the number of the guests as she mentioned them. 
‘* Dere be miladi Grace Lyall, and Meess Conyers wid her 
sister, and Madame Darley, and Colonel and Madame Hamil- 
ton, and Mr. Lawford, and Madame Gordon, and de Capitaine 

and Meess Moore, and ——’’ | 
But I stopped her voluble recapitulation of the visitors’ 
names by asking her to show me the way downstairs. With 
considerable trepidation I followed her guidance, feeling m 
courage diminish at every step, so that I was obliged to oak 
the man-servant to wait:an instant before he threw open 
the dining-room door. . It was of no use to delay the terrible 
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‘She spoke little, and in her ‘velvet ‘with 
ite-eollar of snowy cambric fastened at the throat by a diamond 
¢elasp, she looked more like an old picture mysteriously ani-¢ 


matedoand come cout of its frame, than ‘a mortal who had 


the various of existence from infan ae 
passed through 


middle-aged 
to*her in ‘way was the Lady Grace Lyell; 
a delicate, fragile, and amiable creature in the decline of lifej 
| who; nevertheless, at sixty endeavoured to retain the freshness _ 
of sixteen: Her place by General Clinford was vacant because 
 edsy chair by his wife, who her with a deference con- 


observations were my principal | 
thet ‘dinser.: At length the mistress of the 
house rose and led the way to the drawing-room, where, 
_afte® some vapid chat, music was proposed, and one after 
another of the young ladies contributed to fill up the pauses 
in the conversation, and gave their listeners—hearers I should — 
rather say—an excuse for sitting still and saying nothing. 
 e@tddenly Lady Grace began to hum a plaintive air, but 
any of you sing am sure you 
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impossible for me to do so, and as Miss Clinford was sitting 
down at the instrument I had a reprieve. With a confidence 
that I envied her she executed a difficult Italian piece, which 
was, however, unsuited to her thin soprano, for though some 
of her notes were clear and ringing she could not sustain them 
firmly enough to give the intensity of expression required, 
but interpolated cadences that showed the flexibility of her 
voice but sadly marred the effect. Her mother had reason 
to be satisfied with her performance, however, insomuch as 
it was superior to any that had preceded it, and in reply 
to some complimentary remark of Lady Grace’s she said, 
‘** It is no credit to her to sing well, for she has taken lessons 
of Signor Gaspari, who is unrivalled as a master,’’ with a 
manner implying that no one who had not enjoyed similar 
advantages could possibly sing at all. 

‘‘ But I do not intend to lose my favourite song,’’ said Lady 
Grace. ‘*‘ Now, Miss Trevor.”’ 

1 ventured to say-that it should be accompanied by the 
harp, having previously assured myself that there was no 
such instrument in the room. 

‘* Very true, my dear, very true; soit should. It is fortu- 
nate that there is a harp here. At least there certainly was 
before dinner, though I do not see it now. Mrs. Clinford, 
where is the missing harp? Ah, there it is, hidden by the 
curtain that hangs half across the conservatory door, We 
will not have it brought forward; no, you shall sing to me 
among the flowers, their perfume harmonizes well with the 
dreamy music ;’’ and taking my arm, she led me towards the 
conservatory. Some of the company were probably harpists, 
for the instrument was ready; so my last hope was gone, 
and after a short symphony I began to sing. 

When I finished Lady Grace was in ecstasies. ‘ It is an 
exquisite little thing,”’ she said. ‘I cannot imagine how 
anything so full of feeling can be German.”’ 

‘Why not?’’ asked Miss Gordon, who had joined us 
unobserved ; ‘tis music of any country ?’’ 

‘Of the sweet and sunny south, certainly,’’ exclaimed her 
ladyship. ‘Is not Italy the native land of art and music, 
and of all else that is beautiful ?’’ 

‘‘ What do you say, Miss Trevor ?’’ inquired Miss Gordon, 
smiling. 

‘*] think that Italian music seems to express the intensity 
of earthly passion ; while what Schlegel says of music gene- 
tally would be more strictly correct if it were applied only to 
the music of his own country, that it explores and gives 
utterance to the deepest feelings of the human soul.” 
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The gentlemen were come into the room, and Lady Grace 
went off to speak to General Clinford. 

Miss Gordon looked after her with her strange smile of 
mingled pity and contempt, saying, ‘‘ There goes a favourable 
specimen of a child of fashion, who is fortunately too amiable 
to be completely spoiled by the heartless life she has led for 
the last forty years. Are you fond of music} >"? she asked 
abruptly. 

‘Very, replied. 

‘* Does it satisfy you, or does it excite in you some vague 
longings for something unattainable, something of a nature 
incomprehensible ? ’ 

‘*It often makes me feel as though I could cry,’’ I answered, 
surprised at her singular manner. 

‘‘Indeed! Well, study it as a science, learn it as you 
would mathematics, and it will cease to have that effect. At 
least 1 have found it so, but I have dealt so long with dry, 
hard facts that I have no sentiment, no imagination left. But 
do not let me keep you, go back to your companions in the 
drawing-room.” 

“T would rather stay here, if you please, they are all 
strangers to me.’ 

‘* And they do not take much notice of you? Why care 
for that? Are they your superiors? Why should you wish 
them to patronize you? Be independent of their opinion, and 
show that you are so. Why should you care for persons who 
have scarcely an original idea ?”’ 

Surely she must have read my thoughts, for so I had been 
arguing: with myself for the last half hour. 

‘* You think me strange, and perhaps even rude,:’ she con- 
tinued, seeing that I did not speak. ‘‘1 have the character 
of being singular, and itis probable that I deserve it. Let 
us take a turn round the conservatory.’ | 

I walked slowly and silently by her side, listening to her:: 
caustic remarks. By degrees I began to suspect that part of 
her peculiarity was assumed, for as she passed insensibly 
from one subject to another, and spoke of her travels in many 
countries, her voice grew softer and her manner less abrupt ; 
still in all that she said there was a chilling want of enthu- 
siasm; her dislike of anything wag shown by grave, uncom- 
promising censure, and her admiration by calm approval. 

Some other persons soon after came in to see arare new 
flower, of which Mrs. Clinford, who prized things according 
to their conventional value, was particularly proud, and the 
evening ended much as it had begun. i 
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THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 


PART FIRST, 


WHEN a young believer has vouchsafed to him 
those Divine illuminations which we have now des- 
cribed to you, you may well imagine that the move- 
ments of his spiritual life will be greatly quickened 
thereby, and that he will run in the way of God’s 
commandments—and run even although that burden 
is still upon his shoulders, notwithstanding that the 
sense of sin has not been removed from his mind. 
The alluring visions of heaven, and the alarming 
revelations of despair, both combine to urge him for- 
ward in his Christian course. He is impelled by 
those apprehensions which God has awakened for a 
salutary purpose in his mind; and he is strongly 


drawn by the revelations which have been made to 


his soul of the glorious kingdom which is to come. 
For there may be growth in grace, and considerable — 
advancement in the Divine life, without the burden 
of sin being removed from the conscience, withont 


there being that peace and joy so thoroughly estab- 


lished in the mind which come when the soul casts 
off the sense of guilt in the full realization of the 
Saviour’s love. | 

We again, therefore, dear reader, desire to impress 
it earnestly upon your mind that we are not to infer 
that God has not commenced a gracious work, nor 
that that work is not going on, because He has not. 
yet removed from his believing child the remem- 
brance of sin, and because that remembrance is yet 
felt as a burden. 

Hiow then does the soul, the awakened, converted, 
renewed soul, lose that sense of sin? Not by direct 
efforts, as we have heretofore-shown you. Such 
efforts, as we have endeavoured to prove, originate in 
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mistake, and must end in disappointment and in 
gloom. It is when the Cross is regarded—not for 
the purpose of getting rid of sin; but as a vision of 
peace, and of love, and of glory, presented to the mind 
of the astonished believ er, when he discerns that cross 
standing before him in his Christian path, and sees, 
as perhaps he never saw before, the fulness and the 


i 


freeness of His love who died upon the cross, the 
just for the unjust, to bring him to glory :—it 1s then, 
reader, when Christ 1s seen “as the Lamb of God 
which taketh aw ay the sin of the world,” when Jesus 
Christ is beheld in the agonies of his dying love, 
when the soul is full of the sight of Christ, and the 
vision of faith in Jesus is presented plainly and visibly 
to his soul, when the heart is thinking of Jesus, and 
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looking at Jesus, and wondering at the love of Jesus 
and becoming quite overwhelmed with the preciousness 
of that Saviour’s death, and becoming quite absorbed 
in the contemplation of his wondrous love—oh ! it is 
then that that burden of sin drops off from his shoul- 
ders, and to his astonishment falls into the open 
sepulchre, and is for ever left behind. Thus does the 
behever lose his burden unexpectedly, when he was 
not thinking about it, when he was not anticip: iting 
the loss of it, when his mind was thinking of Jesus 
Christ, and thinking of Jesus only, and adoring Jesus, 
and admiring his love, and contemplating with 
wonder, and with awe, and with affection, ‘the height, 
and depth, and length, and breadth of that love of 
God and of Christ which passeth knowledge.” It 
is then that the burden rolls away from the con- 
science-stricken soul, as through faith the believer 
realizes the completeness of the Saviour’s work. 
Having tried to lose the sense of sin, and having 
failed to lose it, now, then, reader, give up that vain 
endeavour. No longer think about your sins, but 
think about the Saviour’s love. Instead of looking at 
yourself, instead of trying to loosen those bonds 
which bind your soul to the remembrance of past 
iniquity,. look away from yourself to that Lamb of 
God who died for the sins of the world, look to that 


cross of Calvary. And, as you look, if it be a look ot 


taith, if it be a look which absorbs every other thought 
and feeling in the contemplation of the Redeemer’s : 


love, you will lose that burden. Il know of no other 
way. I can point to no other means. IL can tell you. 


of no other remedy tor the sense of sin. 

Now mark the happy results which follow from the 
loss of this burden. ‘Angelic visits are paid to the 
believing soul; Divine gifts are now vouchsafed to 
the waiting Christian. And what are these gitts— 
what are these happy endowments ? 

One gift is the sense of Pardon, the full realization 
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of the remission of sins by the Saviour’s blood, the 
listening to that voice which proclaims mercy even 
to the uttermost, and the erasing ot the record of 
transgression from God’s_ book, the casting all sin 
behind his back never more to come up in remem- 
brance before Him, the whisper of that voice which 
announces love and peace, and which utters those 
blessed words: ‘* Depart in peace; thy sins, which 
are many’’—ah, how many! “thy sins which are 
many ’’—alas! the believer knows they are many; 
thy sins, which are many, are all, every one —not one 
left behind, not one forgotten to be forgiven—“ are 
all,’ every one ot them, ‘forgiven.’ This is one of 
those gifts which come through faith in Christ—the 
sense of pardon. Oh! how sweet have you realized 
that eift to be! You have, indeed, felt as if it were 
some donation coming down trom the upper world ; 
as if some bright angel had suddenly appeared and 
said to you, “| am commissioned to assure you of 
the pardon of sin.’ Ah, reader, you have known it 
Was nO angel's voice which brought you the message ; 
it was God’s own voice speaking Hlimselt by his 
Spirit to your souls. You have felt what I cannot 
describe, what you eannot portray im words. No 
one can either deseribe or comprehend, except by 
experiencing it, “the blessedness of the man whose 
sins are torgiven, to whom the Lord doth aot — 
iniquity.’ Image, if you can, the happiness ot 
poor criminal who, every moment expecting his im- 
mediate execution, should sudde nly recelve jt full 
pardon from his offended monarch. ‘Imagine his hap- 
piness, passing in a moment trom the depth of misery 
to the height of joy, from the verge of despair to the 
tull assurance ot torgiveness and of liberty and of 
hte; and you will have a faint image—oh, a very 
taint image—of his happiness who ¢ al say, * My sins, 
which are many, are all forgiven me.”’ 

Another gitt is the assurance of Justification. 
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Justification 1s like a robe investing the believing 
soul, so that now it stands before God, not in its own 
filthy rags of self-righteousness, but in that pure, 
spotless robe, which the Saviour’s works have wrought 
out, and w hich a Saviour’s love has given to the be- 
heving Christian. And this is a different thing from 
the sense of pardon. A man is not thoroughly justified 
because he is forgiven. The monarch who extends a 
pardon, a whole and free pardon, to some transgressor, 
does not thereby bring that transgressor into his own 
palace, and make that. tr ansgressor a member of his 
own family. But when God forgives He also justifies. 
and his. justification is not simply the pardoning all 
that is past ; it is not merely the assurance of forgive- 
ness for sins which yet may ‘be committed ; it is much 


~more, it 1s the taking of that forgiven sinner into His 


own | huse. into His o own family; it is the making 
him an heir of everlasting life; it is the maping him 
“a joint heir with Christ.” Is it much to* be for- 
given? Oh, yes, but not enough. When I stand at 
the door of heaven and ask for admission there, my 
forgiveness will not entitle me to an entrance. Why. 
what is there in forgiveness which would give me any 
title to admission to heaven? The effect of beimg 
forgiven is simply that God does not intend to execute 


judgment upon me.- I stand, therefore, at best but im 


a negative point of view. To forgive me does not give 
me any menit ; to forgive me does not give me any 


title. “I must ‘acquire a title; 1 must gain a right ; I 


must have some merit to show, as the eround upon 
which I ean claim admission to the happiness and 
glory of that world which 1 am entering. And ths 
must come from the Saviour. It must come through 
the imputation to me and the reckoning to me of his 


righteousness; so that now 1 am _ not only for- 


civen, but by faith in Him, having his righteousness 
reckoned to my account, I can come and boldly claim 
admission into heaven. I can say I have a right to 
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be admitted, because it is not I that ask, but my 
Saviour; it is not I that claim admission, but my 
Saviour who claims it; it 1s not my voice, but my 
Saviour’s voice that demands entrance, because the 
vital union that has been created im my soul through 
belief in eauses me to share in his merits— 


‘those merits which He possesses as Mediator; and to 
participate in his righteousness 


izhteousness 
which He has as the Redeemer of His people. 

The third gift is the Witness of the Spirit. And 
what is this Witness of the Spirit? Much has been 
said about it. Much has been written about it. Many 
different views have been taken of it. Some people 
have been afraid of believing that there is a witness of 
the Spirit, for fear of going to extremes, for fear of 
becoming enthusiasts, and that their piety should 
assume a mystic form. What, then, are we to under-: 
stand by the “Spirit witnessing with our spirit’’? 
Now, | believe, beloved reader, that 3 in God’s children 
there Is a sense of adoption into his family, there is 


an assurance of ‘ being bornagain,” there is a know- 


ledge that we are in * Christ,’ apart from any argu- 
inents of reason, apart trom any self-examimation— 


which is to be looked upon as an instinctive feeling of 


the new hie. Take, by way of illustration, the case of 
a child. A clild does not reason betore it feels quite 
certain of its being the clild of its parents—oft its 
being their own cluld. It does not sit down to settle 
by argument that it is their own child. It might be 
done in the way of reasoning. It night be se ‘ttled in 
that way as a reasonable decision—the relationship 
between that child and its parents. But you never 
heard of a child doing so; it never came into a child’s 

mindto doso. That child 1s quite certain of the fact ; 
it never doubted it. What is it that makes that child 
certain of the fact of its relationship? Is it not to be 
looked upon as an instinctive feeling which causes it to 
realize its relationship. I beleve there 1s the same 
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their heavenly ‘They feel quite cer- 
; and this in their heartd that 
they belong to God, which prompts them to look up: u 
and say, “‘ Abba, Father,” may be called the Wituess. 

of the Spirit—the Holy Spirit giving to the soul this | 

_ asstirance—the assurance of its adoption, of its mem: 4 

bership in God's family. 

‘But the “Spirit” is said to’ witness with’ our 

its.’ We are not left alone to the witness of the 

Spin. Lest, therefore, any should be content with 

that they havethe witness of the Holy Spirit,, — 
leat: they should be content with a mere feeling, the of 

_ Spirit condescends to combine His testimony wit the’ 

testimony of our‘own consciences, and so “ the Spirit, ‘ 
with « our ‘that we are &§ 


every may whether he He a ‘child 
of God. It ought to be therefore a subject of serious, 
close, heart-searching, prayerful examination, whéther — 
or not we are God’s children. We ought not to test 
upon our belief that we are, our assurance that we are, : co 
our instinctive feelings that we are; but we have @& 
examine into this very closely, to take God’s Word, - &§ 
_ and to compare ourselves with that Word, and to judge = & 
ourselves very impartially, very deliberately, in depend- 
= ence upon the illumination of the Holy host, andto =§ 
e result which eterni depents, 
we are God's children. | 
And this testimony of our own consciences is to be 4 
combined with the testimony which the Holy Spirit 
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feeling to realize it.as a matter,of assurance. 


a matter of reasoning, . Both are to, be done in.order,. 


that, our assurance may, be. safe; but. it. is, a, much, 
sweeter feeling to realize it as a matter of instinctive | 
assurance than as a decision at. which we have arrived: 
_ by the process of reasoning. God in His mercy vough;. 


to, His children-—-the witness of 
‘If, therefore, reader, I speak to any who: have.net,. 


yet received this witness, let me urge upon them: 


_ to, pray God to bestow it. Itisa gift which God.con- | 
descends to bestow, and it will not be withheld if 


seek iteamnestly, believingly, and prayerfully, 
And now, the Loving these gifte, 

- finds his whole life changed to joy and peace—joy and, 
by y faith in Christ—joy and peace pro--. 
_ dyeed, by, the manifestation of the love of a dying. 
Pe lg Oh! now the believer lives ; now he can in; 

deed “run in the of God’s commandments; Dow 


he exclaims joyfully, as he still looks up at that cross, 


andio that b mer who died upon that cross, 

_ “He hath given me rest by his sorrow, and life by 

death.” he feels as if there were 
arduous for him to undertake, nothing too painful.to 

> through, nothing too leeiatel for him to bear; he. 

els as if he could —s and do anything, or go 


or suffer any ‘appointment of God’s provi- 


dence; if he might his love to that 
Redeemer who gave Himself for him. Now his lifeis _ 
no longer overcast with gloom and doubt and appre- 
hension. All is all is | 


W. MW. 
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THE REV. JOHN PATERSON, D.D. 


In recording the decease of their lamented and 
venerable friend, Dr. Paterson, the Committee feel 
bound to make respectful mention of the long, and 
faithful, and valuable services rendered by him to the - 
Society. These services commenced at a period of 
the Society’s history of which few who are now 
officially connected with it have any personal recol- 
lection. 

In 1805, Dr. Paterson, accompanied by Dr. Hender- 
son, proceeded to Copenhagen, the capital of the 
Danish dominions, with the hope of inducing the 
Danish Government to grant that permission to 


‘prosecute missionary operations in india which was 


not then allowed by the British East India Company. 
Disappointed in their object, and thus compelled 
to abandon the design nearest their hearts—that 
of proclaiming the glad tidings of salvation to the 
heathen—they began to consider how they might 
best occupy themselves for the glory of God in that — 
part of Christendom upon which his providence had 
seemed to cast them. The inquiries they instituted, 
and the spiritual wants they discovered, soon brought 
them into correspondence with the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and led to their being much employed 
(in conjunction afterwards with Dr. Pinkerton) m 
promoting the extensive circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures in the northern and other parts of Europe. 
In these efforts Dr. Paterson took a prominent part, 
as his numerous and very interesting en inserted 
in the Society’s Reports, show. He may be regarded 
if not as originating, yet as greatly assisting in the 
establishment of the first Bible Societies in Sweden 
and Norway and Finland ; and when the great Russian 
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Bible Society was formed in 1813, under the auspices 
of the Emperor Alexander I., he became officially 


connected with it, and continued to have a principal. 


share in its management until its suspension in 1826. 
A visit paid by him in 1832 to Sweden and Norway, 
which contributed greatly to promote the efficiency 
of the several Agencies in those kingdoms, and a 
subsequent visit to Berlin in 1836, completed his 
undertakings on the continent of Europe in behalf o 
the Bible Society. | 

~ On his return to his native country, where he spent 
the remainder of his life, he very kindly and gratui- 
tously exerted himself to promote the interests and 
extend the usefulness of the Society at home, acting 
as its Special Correspondent and Agent for Scotland, 
till, in the year 1850, he resigned that post to the 
Rev. W. Swan. 

The supply of the Gaelic population engaged his 
special attention : and often has he pleaded the cause 
of the poor Highlanders of Scotland, when recurring 
emergencies or opportunities called for the Society’s 
aid; and in many ways his watchful and active bene- 
volence sought out channels for the diffusion of 
scriptural truth among his countrymen. | 

Glancing at these various and long-continued 
services, the value of which it is not easy now to 
estimate, it will be seen how great obligation the 
Society was placed under to this honoured and devoted 


servant of Christ, in whom fervent zeal was found 


united with calmness of judgment and steadiness of 


purpose; and energetic action with unvarying con- | 


siderateness and kindness: the whole being stimulated, 
and guided, and sanctified, by truly Christian principle. 
The Committee desire to magnify the grace bestowed 
on their departed friend, and to bless God for having 
raised him up, and spared him for so long a period) 
to the Society and the church at large. He died at 
the age of seventy-nine. 
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WAYS OF DOING GOOD. 
Among many interesting meetings, that at Witch- 
ampton was especially so; and though it is surprising 
that a sum of £60 should be annually sent in free 
contributions from a rural parish, numbering not 
more than 600 inhabitants, yet some of the items 
read in the report of the Association show how this 
is done. Many hands and many hearts were engaged. 
in producing this result, and few, I believe, are to be 
found in the parish who do not take some part in 
the work. <A parrot, with 4 box attached to his cage, 
had collected thirty shillings. A poor labouring man, 
who cultivated a quarter of an acre of allotment 
ground, sent a little packet to the meeting containing 
two shillings, with the words, “ Thank-offering to God. 
for a good crop of oats and potatoes last year.” An. 
intelligent young man, who had occupied himself. 
during the winter in teaching a night school, sent the 
proceeds of his labours, amounting to above ten) 
shillings, received in weekly pence; while even the: 
oor children from a gipsy school in the neighbour: 
hood sent their halfpence to aid in providing the 
bread of life. In the adjoining parish of Stanbridge, 
too, a poor blind man, who has had portions of the 
sacred volume from the Society, collected seventy-six | 
farthings ; and another friend sent ten shillings as 
the produce of her industrious bees. It is m this 
wey that two small parishes, containing together not, 
a thousand persons, send little short of £100 annually, 
in free-will offerings to the Bible Society. With such, 
friends, and such offerings, you will not wonder that) 
our great work continues to prosper in Dorsetshire. . 


| THE BIBLE IN CHINA. 
(Krom the Rev. Dr. Medhurst, Shanghae.) 


I am just returned from a tour into the interior, 
with the view of distributing the Chinese Seriptures. | 
I was accompanied from this place by the Rev. J. 
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Edkins, and we were joined at Ningpo by the Rev. R. 
— Cobbold. Our journey lay directly through that port 

to T’héen-t’hae, where we visited a number of cele- 
brated monasteries, and imparted to their inmates 
the word of life, so far surpassmng as it is in value 
to all their own Shasters. We found the priests 
very civil, some of them intelligent, and all of them 
eager for books. We had numerous opportunities 
of preaching to them and the people, and of scattering 
the seeds of divine truth where Christ had not been 
named. We travelled altogether over 500 miles of 
country, through seven Chinese cities, over hills 4000 
feet high, and were everywhere well received. No 
hinderance was experienced from the mandarins, nor 


annoyance from the people, and the journey was 


performed, in the European dress, with ease and 
safety. The pleasing circumstance of Churchmen 
and Dissenters uniting in this labour of love, and 
travelling together to distribute the Scriptures of 


truth, will not fail to strike the minds of the friends . 


of a Society like yours, which is established on so 
 Irberal a basis, and designed for such universal benefit. 


TILE MAHOMEDAN’S CONFESSION. 


(Communicated by the Rev. John Bridgart, Bathurst, 
Riwer Gambia.) 

T have embraced every opportunity I have had of 
roing amongst the Mandingoes, and have endeavoured 
to obtain their confidence and friendship. They evince 
a most determined opposition to the doctrmes of 
Christianity, and the glorious truths of the Gospel 
have hitherto been treated with derision and contempt 
whenever I have spoken of them, Still I do not despair 
of being able to effect some little good among them, for 
Mahomedanism is, together with all other systems of 
error, destined eventually to fall before the truths of 


the Gospel. | 
It seems to me somewhat strange, that though the 
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Mahomedans here have so great an aversion to Chris- 
tianity, ae they are willing to accept copies of the 
Arabic Scriptures, and some of them are even ve 

anxious to obtain them. This is the case with Maho- 
medans of all the neighbouring nations, and with some of 
the Moors, a few of whom, from the kingdoms adjoining - 
the Great Desert, sometimes find their way to this | 
place. I have distributed a number of the copies 
of Arabic Scriptures, which you kindly sent a few 
months ago, to persons of the Mandingo, Jaloof, 
Teucolor, and Moorish nations. I had a number of 
applications for the books within a short time after 
it became known that I had got them; but I found 
that many who asked for them, though they read the 
Arabic tolerably well, did not understand the language. 
To those only who could translate it into their own 
tongue have I given copies. May He who has said, 
respecting his word, “It shall not return unto Me 
void,” render the perusal of them the means of effect- 


ing good! 


I of course took advantage of the opportunity 
afforded, in thus giving copies of God’s word, to enter 
into conversation with those to whom I gave them. 


One of those conversations with a Jaloof Marrabu, 


a more intelligent and better-informed man than 
most of his class, was rather interesting. He believed, 


in common with all Mahomedans, that Moses and the 


other writers of Scripture, both of the Old and New 
Testaments, were men inspired by God; and he as 


_ firmly believed the Mahomedan fable that the Koran 


was written originally in heaven, and brought down 
in small portions, at different times, to Mahomed, by 
the angel Gabriel. He admitted, in course of con- 


versation, his belief that God is a being of perfect ~ 


truth, and eternally unchangeable ; that He could not 
cause anything to be written that was false; and that 
He could not say one thing at one time and something 
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quite contrary at another. I spoke to him of the 
agreement one with another of all the writers of the 
different books composing the Scriptures, who had 
lived in different ages of the world; and. pointed out — 
to him that the Koran, which was written long after 
the Bible was completed (to all which he was willing 
to assent), flatly contradicted the Bible in man 
laces, besides being full of contradictions in itself ; 
showing that the Bible and the Koran cannot possibly, 
as he supposed, be alike the word of God, but that 
one or the. other must be false; and I put it to him 
to consider for himself in which of the two the false- 
hood lay. He listened-calmly to all I said, but put 
it off by saying he knew there were differences 
between the Koran and the books we call the Scrip- 
tures, but did not yet know how it was that they 
existed. | | 
In giving him a copy of the Scriptures, which he — 
was very anxious to obtain, 1 spoke to him of that 
eternal world to which all are hastening, with its 
everlasting joys laid up for the righteous, and endless 
misery awaiting the wicked; of the strict account 
which all of us will have to give at God’s judgment- 
seat for the’deeds done in this life ; of the tremendous 
consequences to himself if he should find, after entering 
the eternal world—when it would be for ever too late 
to repair the error—that he had been in delusion 
with regard to the truth or error of Mahomedanism 
and the true way of salvation; of the blessed prospects 
of life and immortality which are brought to light by 


the Gospel, and of the lively and confident hope of | | 


everlasting life possessed by all true Christians, 
grounded on the conscious assurance of God’s forgiving 
love and favour which He imparts to all his true 
people; and expressed my persuasion, that if he 
would carefully read and wis the sacred volume I 
gave him, praying to God to guide him and enable 
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he him to understand it, discover |.the:, truth 


thoughtful..manner, and with a plaintive He 


was aware, he said, that there is an eternal. world | ; 


thatthe colporteur employed in  distrietp 


to, be entered after death, ‘with everlasting, joys)for 
the mignecene, and everlasting woe for the wicked, for 
his religion taught him so; “‘ But,’ said. he, “that 


world is all. dark to us;’’ meaning that the dectrings 


| of. Mahomedanism {afford its votaries no comfortable 
alto hopes with regard to the future, but 


Mr. N. B. Millard, Cologne 
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gbnering feature in our work at igthe 
inereased circulation. of Scriptures st, Roman 
Catholics. From the beginning of April we» have 


eolported 1623 copies, and that amidst many struggles — | 


opposition. Our total of these 


Seriptures are 2514 copies this year... 
It affords me much satisfaction to be aides to add 


- that I was not disappointed in him ;-and, though-sent 


as.@-reeruit into the fire, he has shown himself,tobe 


soldier, and that in a country he 
me, there are still people who beliexe 


a 


that Protestants have horns. _ 
‘But among the Roman 


well-di earnest people. In one place, where,be 
admonished the people he met with to eeuh the word 


_ of God, after they had said they had no time to attend 


to;such things, he had the leasure of finding that 


exhortations were liste They. confessed,” 
he writes, ‘that they were oi to hear what J 
sald them, and admitted I was quite right. ‘-Wenever 
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lit it was'a school-book, and havé therefore 


regarded it.’ They heard the Gospels read’ froin Gt 

‘every Sunday at church, they added, ‘ but we'did not 
know, 'as you now tell us, that it could tales: us wise 
‘Phe (priests are not alwa of the same opinion. 
This week a merchant of T—— told me, that the 
‘priest there had preached against me and my books 
‘a’ most violent manner. In consequence ‘of thié, 
-very'much excitement was in all the villages 
‘round about, where I had colp just before: “The 
priest had said that a’ hi had come’ into’ ‘the — 
_ place, and had circulated books which were quite © 
against the ‘doctrine’ of the church: those who had 
bought books of this hireling could do nothing better 
_ than burn them; and he vised the people not to 
yead them: One of the auditory, however; maintained __ 
‘thatthe pastor had ‘told them an untruth, saying that 
‘one of ‘his: friends had, the evening before, compared 
at with an: Old Testament he possessec , and had found 
‘that’ it :pe agreed with what the priest called 
“ heretical books: * “Tam very fond of this book,” 
the man suid, “and I am glad I bought it.” 

day I was at M——,” the same colporteur 
“and went: into a house, where I founda 

‘mother with her daughter at dinner. I offered'them 
_&! New Pestament. The mother said, ‘ We have no 
_ thoney.: We have to buy all our food at present. 
Beg is the price of that book?” I sudivdiall 
“Foursilbergroschen.’ ‘Oh,’ replied the woman, 
‘“my'heart has long desired to hows that book, ‘but 
‘we “are very’ poor, and we have not t sovmuch 
money.’ But, said the woman, ‘I’ll tell you” what ; 
we ‘have. enough of our dimer over, there is still 
for you. I will: give you a dinner, if you 
will give:me Testament for You would haveto 
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leased me, and I dined for a book which I am sure 

will be a blessing to two souls who desired to have 
the Lord Jesus’ own words.” 
cannot refrain from giving you extract 
from a letter from this colporteur, as it will make you 
acquainted with a Roman Catholic priest who sets a 
bright example, even to many a Protestant clergyman 
in this country. 

“From hence I went to ——, where I had been 
once before, but. where I still had to deliver a New 
Testament which was ordered. Now it was remark- 
able that at the woman’s house, who had a shop, I 
should meet with the priest, who lived near her. 


‘Ah!’ said the woman to the priest, ‘there’s the man — 


with the book I spoke to you about. How glad 1 
am you are here, for I am sure you will buy one too.’ 

‘Oh,’ answered the priest, ‘I always have one in my 
pocket, in order to learn the whole of it by heart, as 
the Fathers did formerly. I am exceedingly fond of 
the word of God, for it comforts and refreshes my 
soul.’ And then he talked to me a good deal. I 
cannot tell you all he said, but the Lord is operating 
in this man’s heart, and he is not far from the king- 
dom of God. He said to me, ‘To-day you will not 
find many of my people at home, but will you come 
here again ? for it is my desire to see the word of God 
in every house.’ Then I went away, and he snook 
hands with me, and said, ‘May the Lord crown your 
~ work with his blessing !' In a short time I sold 
several copies there, and hope, if the Lord will, to go 


there again soon, for many of the people ordered 


fresh copies. May the Lord enable many of them to 
celebrate Whitsuntide as in the days of old!” 

A young Roman Catholic girl who had bought 
a New Testament just before Whitsuntide, , and 


whom he afterwards met again, said to him, “ Oh, — 


what a happy Whitsuntide I have spent! Such a 
book I have never read. Our prayer books I have 
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THREE CHILDREN THAT I KNOW. 


| read so often that I almost know them by heart, and 


there is nothing in them that makes me think; but 
this book is quite a different thing: one can’t “read 
so much of it, it is so curious, there 1s so much I must 
think about before I can go on with it. It is a 


wonderful book.” 
Yes, it is “a wonderful book.’ The girl is right, 


May we still be enabled to hand it to millions, that 
they may learn “to think of it !”’ 


THREE CHILDREN THAT I KNOW. 
A PAGE FOR THE VERY YOUNG, 


BY HOMELY HERBERT, 


I xnow three children; I need not give their real 
names, but to suit my present purpose will call them 
Nequeo, Nolo, and Tentabo. 

One morning, directly after breakfast, Nequeo 
might have been heard talking with her mother, but 
certainly not like a good and dutiful girl. Mrs, 
Goodchild had asked her to mend a pair of stockings, 
as there was so much needlework to be done. 

_ “Oh, mother,’’ said Nequeo, “I can’t mend stock- 

ings. 

“I think you can, if you only try,” said Mrs. 

Goodchild. | 
“No, indeed, mother; I am sure I can’t. Let _ 


Tentabo do it.” 
“ Nonsense, child ; you can manage it very well, if 


-you.set about it. Besides, your sister has other work 


to 
‘“Oh, mother, give me something else to do ; 1 don t 


like mending. stockings.”’ 
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‘Anything but what I wish you to do, Nequeo ; 
‘that seems to be your spirit,” said Mrs. G. by acon f5 
“7 insist upon your doing it at once.’ 

“You make me do everything,” said Nequeo, pout- 
ing her lips and shrugging her shoulders, while at the 
same time she rudely snatched the stockings from her 
mother’s hands. 

Mrs. Goodchild felt quite grieved that her daugh- 
ter should behave so unkindly and in such a disre- 

er way towards her, and above all, that she 
should have tried to hide her dislike to what was 
required of her by an untruth. Homely Herbert too 
felt that he could not love the little girl who would 
conduct herself thus to a kind mother; and he was 
sorry to find that Nolo was like his sister, although © 
more outspoken. Nolo always says, “ [ won’ b:” a very 
bad habit as well as asinfulone. There is no attempt, 
however, to hide his unwillingness to do what is re- 
ur of him. He openly expresses his dislike to 

0 what is right, while Nequeo tries to conceal it by 
professing that she is unable to perform what is re- 
quired of her. The conduct of Nequeo, I shall de- 
scribe as disobedience in intention ; that of Nolo, as 
. disobedience in practice. The one secretly means she 
won't, the other openly says it. So that vou may 
easily see there is no difference between Nolo and 
Nequeo. They are both disobedient children. 

Not so, however, is Tentabo. She is a very amiable 
~ girl. Everybody loves her, and I think she loves 
everybody. She is always ready and willing to do 
what is required of her; and even if the duty should 
be somewhat difficult, and she may have some doubt 
whether she can perform it, yet she will never refuse, 
but meekly say, “ try.” 

Which of the three children do you love, young 
reader ? Oh, Tentabo, to be sure. Well, then, let me 
you what is your name Nequeo (I cannot), 
Nolo (I will not), or Tentabo (I will try)? The con- 
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duct of Nolo and Nequeo to earthly parents, is sad 
indeed; but there are other Nolos and Nequeos than 
those I have described. | 

There are Nequeos who say they can’t do what 
God requires of them. They think hard thoughts of 
God, and say that He expects of them what they 
cannot perform. The fact is they dislike the service 
of God, but try to conceal their dislike by saying 
they are unable to perform what He requires of them. 
This is unjust towards God; He never commands us 
to do anything that we cannot. When Christ told 
the man with a withered arm to stretch it forth, the 
man might have said, “I can’t;’’ but no, he was willing 
to obey, and Christ helped him to do it. So with us, 
if we are willing, God will help us to do our duty. — 
There are Nolos, too, who say they will not have 
‘God to reign over them. They dislike the service of 
God, but instead of concealing that dislike, they 
openly avow it. In the sight of God, however, who 
knows the thoughts and intents of the heart, both 
the Nequeos and the Nolos are alike, and He says of 
them, “ Ye will not come unto Me that ye mght have 
Jife:”? and unless they repent, He will say to them in 
the great day of account: “ Depart from Me.” 

The Nolos and the Nequeos do not like the terms 
of the service of God. ‘They are very selfish and 
self-willed; they like to have their own way, and so 
they rather live to themselves than to God. Oh, how 
ungrateful are these Nolos and Nequeos to their Father 
in heaven! He provides their daily bread and pre- 
serves their lives, and yet they do not love Him! He 
sent his Son into the world to die for sinners, and yet 
they will not give their hearts to Him; He gives his 
Holy Spirit to assist them to serve Him, but they will 
not ask for that assistance, and they say, “ Depart 
from me, for I desire not the knowledge of thy ways.’’ 

There are, however, a few Tentabos in the world, 
who say, “I will try to serve God: the best I can 
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render I know will be but a feeble service. My heart 
is very sinful, and when I would do good, evil is pre- 
sent with me; but I will ask God to give me his 
Holy Spirit and to enable me to keep his command- 
ments.”’ To such God will say, “ tee not, I will 
help thee,’ and at the last day, “ Well done, good 
ck faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy | 
Lord.”’ 

Young reader, there is no excuse for disobedience 
to God. Inthe Bible we may réad our duty to God, 
and how we may do it, with the promises of help in 
its performance. It is sinful, therefore, to say, we 
can't do what God requires ; it is wicked to say, we 
won't; it 1s wise to say, I’ll try. 


WHAT TO MAKE FOR INDIA. 

Tut following brief extract from a letter received 
from Mrs. Stubbins of Berhampore, may interest those 
of our readers who belong to working parties, and 
guide them in their choice of work :— 

“The box arrived in excellent order, about the end 
of February. I had my husband’s study cleared for 
the o¢éasion, and the things nicely arranged on long 
tables, and a circular sent round announcing a public 
sale on two different days. The articles looked very 
nice indeed, and were much admired for their elegance, 
and, in many cases, for their utility. By far the 
greater part of the articles were sold during the two 
days of sale, and the remainder I have forwarded to 
Berhampore. To the ladies there the first article 
sold was the knitted worsted shawl, and had there 
been several, they would have sold. The dolls, of all 
sizes, sold the first day, and several were disappointed 
at not being able to procure one. The braided holland 
_ coats and handsome white dresses sold well. There were 
some fashionable print pinafores, trimmed with white 
braid, so very pretty, and suitable for this country, 
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that several dozens would have sold readily. We 
have now sold £20 worth of articles. We have already 
expended ef rupees for the benefit of the dear girls, 
who averaged sixty last year; and there are so many 

ways of spending the remainder, that we have not at 

resent quite decided about it. One useful way would 
ba to give to each girl, on her marriage, £1, to assist 
in setting out in life; this we do, but are obliged to 
entrench on the regular school funds, which we should 
prefer not doing. Please | eee our best thanks to 


the ladies who have so kindly contributed.”’ 


“IN JESUS.” 


‘‘In Jesus !’’ oh, how sweet, 
How passing glorious to trust in Him, 
Earth’s darkest hours to meet, 
And feel his gracious presence comforting ! 


Jesus !’’ when we feel 
Our heart’s-ease withering amidst toil and care, 


Then heaven alone is real ; 
And Christ we know will guard our mansion there. 


Jesus!’ when we see 
Friends, oh, how loved ! pale, ‘neath the autumn wind, 


Till to eternity 
They pass, and leave us sorrowing behind. 


** In Jesus !’’ when our breath 
Grows short and quick, and the red lips turn chill, 


Beneath the touch.of death ; 
Oh, then, how comforting to trust Him still! 


‘In Jesus !”’ if to live 
In Him, and for Him here, be glorious, 
What will it be to give 
Our all into his arms victorious ! 


Blest Saviour, grant us thus 
To feel thy blessed presence always nigh, 
And dying, quit our dust | 
To dwell for ever with Thee in the sky. _ A. %, 


182s EVENINGS WITH Tite EDITOR. 
“EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 
EVENING THE THIRTY-FIRST, 
Aug. A Lone Loox Anrap;* another work by Mr. A, 8. 


Emm. He excels in quaint titles. | 

Aug. Yes; but his stories are modern enough. 

Ed. And very life-like. Do you commend his present 
work ? 

Aug. Decidedly. I dip my pen in rose-coloured ink this 
morning, as I really have not any fault to find. This is an 
excellent narrative, romantic enough for all novel readers, and 
stirring enough to rouse all sluggards to instant industry. 

Ed. Mr. Roe certainly writes with the highest moral 
purposes ; and the perusal of his works must leave a strong 
impression upon the reader’s mind of the most desirable kind, © 
however transient may be its abiding. 

Aug. I do not think that ‘“‘ To Love and to be Loved’’ was 
equal to ‘I’ve been Thinking.’” To my mind it fell very far 
short. | 
Emm, Some people say it was not by Mr. Roe, but by one 
of his children. Do you know? 

Aug. No; I have not heard anything of its authorship. | 

Mrs, M. But you have not stated the character of this 
* Look Ahead.”’ I want to hear something about it. | 

Aug. It is too interesting a story to allow of my unfolding its © 
plot. The author is clever in his plots; but you may judge) 
a little of its character when I say that it blends the attractive-. 
ness of “I’ve been Thinking”’ and ‘* Queechy,”’ and seems to 
mea sort of union of those two books. It sketches the en-— 
deavours of two brothers to push their way in the world, and — 
shows how frugality, perseverance, and a ‘ Long Look 
Ahead ’’ may secure a large amount of happiness, provided 
that the grace of God has kept the heart from ambition and 
vain-glory. There are some amusing episodes in this story 
which diversify it as a picture of American society ; such, for 
example, as the ‘‘ evangelical alliance”’ of the ministers who 
had long doubted each other’s orthodoxy and had shunned 
each other. ‘‘ Deacon Rice’’ might find many a brother in 
this country. | 

Emm. Why do not people write stories of English life in- 
the same clever, natural way as these American writers do? 

Ed, Some have done so; but unfortunately they have been 
stories of a ‘Tractarian character, such as ‘‘ Amy Herbert.” 


* Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
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Aug. The Puseyites have had it all to themselves in this line. 

Mrs, M. Since Mrs, Sherwood died. _ | 

Ed. Ah, I wish some one could and would write as she 
did. None of our writers for the young—Tractarians 
excepted—seem able to describe in a quiet, matter-of-fact 
way, the little incidents of everyday domestic and social 
life. 

Aug. Wewanta Charles Dickens with a true Christian spirit. 

Ed. Perhaps some writer may by-and-by present himself, | 
‘He will find a large field for description which has been little 
touched. Dickens, when he has ventured into the more 
domestic circles of society, has chiefly done so to sketch their 
oddities ; like Punch he gives us all the queer things and the’ 
queer people ; but the world is not altogether made up of these. 
Any one who could present his readers with a portraiture of 
his own family and his own friends, however limited his. 
friendships might be, would secure an interested and approvin 
audience. 

Aug. You say, could present. 

Ed, Yes; for nothing would be more diffieult. Writers 


like Dickens seem to look for strongly-marked characters, and 
they throw a strong light upon them, so as te make their 
peculiarities very prominent. But in ordinary society we find 
people of a common-place, average character, without much 
to distinguish them from others ; and just as painters find a 
common face, without any marked expression or features, the 
most difficult to delineate, so should- we soon discover it 
to be very difficult to describe the “ people we have met,” 
unless they were exceptions to the rule of common-placeism. 

Aug. Well, if authors desire any very new channel, they 
might find it by starting upon some such pilgrimage as Lieut. 
Burton has just completed. | | 

Ed. You have read his Personat Narrative ? * 

Aug. Yes. 

Mrs, M. Where did he go? 

Aug. Where very few ever went before, and where he 
perilled his life by attempting to penetrate—to the Moslems’ 
Holy Land, Mecca and Medina. . He is really the first person 
who has been able to give an accurate account, 

Ed. Burckhardt went in 1811, i 

Aug. I am aware he did; but he was ill most of the time, 
and unable to send any correct plan of the mosque. 

Mrs. M, How did this Mr. Burton get to Mecca? 

Aug. In the disguise of a pilgrim. In the autumn of 1852 
he put himself in communication with the London Geo- 

* London: Longmans. 
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graphical Society. They gave him money and letters, 
and he left Southampton in April, 1853, in the garb of a _ 
Persian. 

Emm. But did he know the language well? 
~ Aug. He was skilled in his acquaintance with Oriental 
manners and languages, and he sustained his character very 
successfully. He even travelled with officers belonging to his 
own regiment without their penetrating his disguise. | 

Mrs. M. What was his object? Knight-errantry ? 

Aug. Oh, no, it was ‘‘for the purpose of removing that 
opprobrium to modern adventure, the huge white blot which 
in our maps still notes the eastern and central regions of 
Arabia.”’ | 

Emm. Did he find out much? ’ 

Aug. He visited the Mosque of the Prophet at Medina, 
describes the ceremonies of the pilgrims very minutely, gives 
a full account of the tomb of Mahomet, and not only demon- 
strates that the coffin does not hang in the air, but assigns 
strong reasons for doubting that the prophet was buried there 
atall. He visited Aaron’s tomb on Mount Ohod, the Five 
Mosques, the Cemetery of El Bakia, and the tomb of the 
martyr Hamzah. Then he went to Mecca, but has not yet 
given the public an account of the city. This, I suppose, 
will be contained in the third volume, which is to appear 
shortly. 

Emm. Suppose he had been discovered ! 

Aug. His death, he says, would have been the penalty. 

Emm. How shocking! He was a very courageous man. 

Aug. Yes; he did not make this pilgrimage, as some 
adventurous spirits have ascended Mont Blanc, merely for 
the glory of the enterprise, but that he might add to our stores 


of knowledge. 
Mrs. M. Here is a very sweet book, full of unction and 


good food for Christian reflection, GLimpsEs oF JEsus.* The 


author says that his object in writing it is to exalt Christ in the 
affections of his people ; to furnish them with fresh motives to 
increased devotedness to Him; and in connexion with this to 
impart consolation to the afflicted, to attract the awakened, and 
encourage them to come to Jesus, and to arouse the formalist 
and the careless. He has so well described his own work that 
we need say nothing further respecting its range of subjects, 
except to observe that it reminds us strongly of the savouri- 
ness of Winslow’s books, and that it has already reached a 
second edition. Although only a small book, each of its 
twenty-two chapters contains good materials for a full sermon. 


* London: J. F. Shaw. 
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| Communications acknowledged :—Orris ;—Carla Merex ;—H. F.;—A. M. ;— 


H. M. W.;—J. F. L. ;—F. 8. A. ;—Memorcleon ;—A Lover of the ‘“‘ Y. M.” 
A. M.—You forgot to pay the Postage of your Letter. 

L. Y. M.—There is no contradiction between Acts ix. 7, and xxii.9. They 
heard a sound or noise, but did not hear any distinct words, so as to understand 
them. A similar instance occurs in John xii, 28, 29. The word “ voice” is 
often used iu the sense of ‘‘sound,” as in Matt. xxiv. 31. 
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We have great pleasure in stating that the Adjudicators will 
be the Rev. J. Ktnesmixz, Chaplain of the Model Prison, Penton- 
ville; the Rev. S. Martin, Westminster. 

The Competitors are requested to remember that both the 
Story and the Solution of the Enigma must be forwarded to the 
Publisher of this Magazine by the lst of November next. The 
name of the writer is not to be appended to the Manuscript, but 
to be sent separately, in a sealed envelope. The MS. can be 
marked by some initial, or motto, which must, of course, be also 
given in the envelope which contains the writer’s name. | 


OLDIERS’ FRIEND AND ARMY SCRIPTURE-READERS’ SOCIETY. 
Presipent—The Rev. Dr. Marsu. Orrices—l¢ and 15, Exerer-Hatt, 
Stranp, Lowpon, and 6, Yorx-Piacr, EDINBURGH. 

The Committee of this Society desire to inform the Christian — that, in 
addition to its foreign agency, it has two agents employed in visiting the various 
barracks in London and its vicinity, two at the encampment at Aldershot, three 
in Kent, two in Yorkshire, three in Hampshire, one in Devonshire, one in 


_ Essex, one in Lancashire, and one labouring among the Russian prisoners in 


Engiand, one in Ireland, and two in Scotland. The Committee are most anxious 
to place an Agent in every"town where the military are stationed, and would 
earnestly appeal for aid to enable them to carry out this most desirable object.’ 

_ The Publications of the Society are most eagerly sought after by the men both 
at home and abroad. 

Contributions will be thankful'y received by the Treasurer, G. Burns, Esq., 
17, Porteus-road, Paddington; by the Secretary, Mr. William A. Blake, at the 
Offices, 14 and 15, Exeter Hall; by Rev. Dr. Marsh, Beckenham; by Messrs. 
Niabet, Berners-street, Oxford-street; Messrs. Hatchards, Piccadilly; Lieute- 
nant Blackmore, 6, Seymour-place, New-road; by the Bankers, Royal British 
Bank, 429, Strand; and at the Offices of the *‘ Record” and ‘‘ Christian Times.” 

Donations of Books and Tracts will be thankfully received. 
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HEVER CASTLE. 


T the entrance of the village of Hever, in ae 

stands a very humble hostelry, whose sign- 
‘ board is decorated with a rough portrait of 
bluff King Harry. Many a long year has it swung 
to wind and gale, and bears the sad testimony of its 
age by rack and rent. The traveller has passed from 
Edenbridge through the long line of beeches which 
encircle the village of Penshurst, and after looking at 
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aight, adding to the popular 


Fat 


© ever Castle lies ins hollow, on the river Eden,” 


of Edward 


At, consists consists of contral keep, with two square towers 


pared with red bricks, very 


and three portcullises, 


olden times always divided the humble from the 


Tisitor must not be led to believe 


«with doors studded with iron, 
stand 
by its ancient 


son, ‘OF ‘that Garrick 
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that the manor belong to the Gee roy’ Bc 


more show of xeason than Hever, it is thought. 


1 who was, in 1468, Lord Mayor of but 
having ‘been the birthplace of the fair Anne, and 


. there is no doubt that Anne was 


hia, "and from this place she was led by King Henry 
a to that-court where she met her. tragical ‘and unde- 


covered, On the death: of: fie 


“From my poor at Hever, of August, your 


she passed et ‘pleasant days, occupied in the a 


nature that Jed ber to-seck she of courts, 
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length female figure, with armorial bearings, the feet 
resting ona dog. This is Margaret Cheyne, a con- 
nexion of the Boleyn family. Then, kneeling in a 
recess, is the figure of a tutor in the Waldegrave 
family; but by far the finest brass represents Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, in his robes, as a Knight of the Garter. 
The costume, heraldic insignia, and general charac- 
teristics of the period, are faithfully depicted, and the 
brass is altogether a most vivid representation of the 
high personage in honour of whom it was engraven. — 
The visitor is recommended to make a bargain with 
his guide for a rubbing of this interesting relic, and 

he will produce, at a moment’s notice, from the church- 
_ chest that which it would take the young antiquary 
some hours to prepare. There is a stone close by this 
tomb, which testifies by the indentions on it to have 
once held a brass cross. This cross may be seen in 
Penshurst church, where most sacrilegiously it seems 
to have been removed, It stands about a foot anda — 
half high, and has this inscription at its base :— 

“ Thomas Bullayen, the sone of Sir Thomas Bullayen.” 

The Waldo family are the present possessors of 
Hever, whose courtyard echoes to the shrill whistle 
of the railway-engine, and whose village, although it 
shows tokens of modern innovation, is, nevertheless, 


one of the “ quiet nooks’’ of Old England. 
F. 8. A. 
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THE STOLEN TREASURE. 


CHAPTER 


a 


I ENTERED Madame’s room with no little trepidation, and 


saw my poor little schoolfellow sitting on a stool. She did 


not exhibit any violent grief, but there was a painfully 
forlorn expression about her always wistful face ; and though 
she did not cry, she would neither eat nor take any notice of 
our caresses. 

When the school-bell rang, Madame sent me down; for I 
was of no use. The teachers inquired after the poor child, 


and one of them said, that though she was very sorry for the | 


poor ayah, she thought her removal was by no means to 
be regretted on the child’s account; because as long as that 
foreign woman was about her, she would never have tho- 
roughly settled at school, nor attached herself to those who 
had the care of her. I could not tell how this might be, but 
I thought that, even to a child, it must be a terrible thing to 
lose the only person whom she deeply loved, and with whom 
she was thoroughly at home; and I hoped she would now 
begin to attach herself to us, and soon get over the loss of her 
ayah. 
But from day to day, when I saw her, she was still pining 
and fretting, sometimes moping on her little stool, sometimes 
crying in Massey’s arms, and constantly becoming thinner 
— paler, losing her appetite, and refusing to do as she was 
id. | 

At first Madame hoped she would soon forget her grief, 
but when three or four weeks had passed away, and still the 
tiny face grew more thin, and the little sorrowful voice was 
heard wailing in the night, she became seriously unhappy 
about the child; for she was too young to be reasoned with, 
too ill to be punished, and too remote to be sent away to her 
parents. Sometimes they would take her out for a drive, or 
think to amuse her by bringing her down into the garden, 
but after taking a few steps she would put her little wasted 
hand to her side, and say in a piteous voice, ‘ It hurts here; 
it always hurts here,’’ begging to be taken in again. Her 
medical attendant said it was extremely bad for her to 
fret and'ery ; he used to assure Madame that he could do 
nothing for her unless she was kept calm and cheerful; an 
easy thing to say, but difficult to accomplish, for every dose 
of medicine cost a contention and a passion of tears that 
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almost exhausted her feeble frame; and though she was 
‘tempted with many dainties, she could hardly eat enough to 
sustain life. | 
Madame was accustomed to be implicitly obeyed, and scarcely 
_knew how to deal with this poor infant, who set her authority 
utterly at nought, and was not to be flattered or caressed into 
submission. She had not been well brought up, and though 
when in health she had yielded to an influence that kept the 
boldest spirits in order, she had now ceased to care for praise 
or blame,. and all her original wilfulness had come back 
again. 
_- Madame was evidently quite wretched, and was losing 
_ eonfidence in herself altogether : first she caused each teacher 
in turn to her powers with the child, then she called in 
_ the elder girls and encouraged them to exert themselves to 
_ make the little sufferer take her medicine; but all was of no 
avail, low fever came on, and life seemed actually to depend 
_ ona docility that it was quite hopeless to expect from her. 


Yet the wilfulness of a little child does not alienate affec- 


tion. There was still something sweet in the baby resent- 
ment that blamed everybody, ‘all the cruel ladies,”” for 


taking away her mamma and her nurse. The little voice, in 
all its sorrow, was still silvery and touching, and the wistful 


E features were still pretty, though marred by tears and illness. 


It was about this time that Miss Black came among us, 
but as I have said before, her coming attracted little attention ; 


- our thoughts, when not occupied with the child, were all given 


to Caroline. Miss Black always inquired with great in- 
terest about the poor little creature, but Madame never 


| _ thought of asking her to come and see her, because she was 
stranger. 


One night, when we were all quite unhappy about our 
little schoolfellow, I was called in while we were undressing 


for bed, to see if I could make her take her food by talki 


Hindoostanee to her; I did not succeed, but Madame did 
desire me to withdraw, and I sat by the bed thinking how 
mournful all this was, and wishing there was something more 
useful for me to do than snuffing the candle which stood 
on a small table beside her. og 

Poor little child, I remember her wailing voice as she sat 
half-upright in her bed, peevishly refusing either to take her 
supper or to lie down and sleep, when the door into our 
bed-room was softly pushed open, and Miss Black came in, 
with a long white dressing-gown on. : 
_ I thought she came to see what she could do to help us, 
but apparently this was not the case: Miss Black did not 
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look at us, but at something soft that lay upon her arm, and 
she swept close up to the bed without saying a word, ....... 

Madame, utterly dispirited, was weeping behind the cur- 
tain. The child paused in her low cry, arrested by the sight 
of this stranger, and said, ‘‘ Who's that, with her best frock 
on?”’ 

‘I’ve got something so pretty here,’” said Miss Black, 
still looking down upon her arm; ‘‘I don’t know whether I 
shall show it to anybody;’’ she seemed to consider, and in the 
mean time the child regarded her with fixed and wondering 
attention. | 

‘‘If I knew of any very good child, perhaps I should show 
these little things to her,’’ said Miss Black, pretending to 
talk to herself. ‘‘ Wee, wee, wee,’’ cried the things on her 
arm. ‘*But I dare say nobody wants to see them,” she 
continued, 

‘‘] want to see them,” said the child, checking a long sob, 

‘‘Ah!”’ said Miss Black, ‘‘ they seem very hungry, poor 
little things !’’—‘‘ Wee—wee—wee.”’ 

‘‘Oh! do show them to me,”’ sobbed the child; and 
when Miss Black took up two tiny kittens by the necka, set 
them on the bed, and let them creep towards her, she was 
so delighted that she began to laugh, and try to feed them 
with some of the bread and milk which she had been vainly 
implored to eat for her supper. , | 

‘‘Oh! they cannot eat bread,’ said Miss Black, quietly, 

‘‘they are too young; but when we have emptied the saucer, 
they shall have some milk in it.”’ 
_ She sat by the child and supported her feeble frame ;— 
‘* Now, then,”’ she said, ‘‘ let us eat this,’’ and she held the 
spoon to her mouth, which was opened half unconsciously ; 
for Miss Black had begun at once to relate a wonderful story 
about four white kittens who lived in a hayloft, to all which 
the child listened with rapt attention till the supper was 
eaten, when the tale came to a sudden conclusion ; some 
milk was poured into the saucer, and the real kittens 
were fed. 

When they had lapped every drop of the milk, Miss Black 
produced a little basket and a piece of flannel, in which she 
let the child help to place these playthings that had appeared 
80 opportunely. ‘ Now, then,’’ she said, ‘let us put them 
on the table, and you shall sit on my knee, and peep at them, 
while Mise West shakes up the pillow, and makes the bed all 
smooth and comfortable.’’ 

No objection was made to this arrangement, but the little 
wasted arms were held out, and the child, almost too weak 
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now to rise, tried to creep away from the pillows to her new 
friend, suffering herself to be nursed and cherished till she 
could be placed comfortably in her bed again. Then, indeed, 
“her face changed, and she said in a piteous tone, ‘* But I 
‘don’t want you to go away. I want you to get into my bed. 
‘Will you?” 
Miss Black darted a glance at Madame, who nodded assent. 
“Qh yes!” she said. ‘I should like to sleep in your pretty 
bed ‘very much.” 
“And I may see the kittens to-morrow ?”’ 
“Qh yes!” repeated Miss Black, lying down beside the 
child, whose chest still heaved every now and then with a — 
deep sob, but who was so completely wearied and faint for 
want of sleep, and the comfortable cherishing that little chil- 
dren so much require, that now she was with some one who 
could manage her, she fell at once into a deep sleep, and her 
little wayward face began to look calm and almost happy. 7 
Madame had kept completely in the background from the 
moment of Miss Black’s entrance, and when she saw that the 
child would soon be asleep, she made a sign to me to remain - 
perfectly still. She looked so happy, when at length she 
came up to the bed, and shading the candle with her hand, 
drew back the curtain, and saw her poor little pupil fast 
asleep. ‘*Ah! this has been a terrible anxiety to me,’’ she mur- 
mured, and then she stooped and kissed Miss Black,—a thing 
I had never seen her do to any pupils but the little ones. 
‘*Il am greatly indebted to you, my dear,’’ I heard her say; 
‘“you have relieved me from great dread for this desolate 


ehild.’”’ 


Miss Black cautiously turned her face upon the pillow—the 


_ child’s long curls were spread somewhat forlornly across her 


forehead, she parted them with her soft hand—the little crea- 
ture was in a most healing slumber—and she said: **I would © 


_ take the greatest care of her, Madame, if you would take some 


rest. Will you trust me?”’ 
Madame could not make up her mind to leave the room, 


_ but she dismissed me to mine, and took possession of the 
_ other bed in the nursery. She was soon asleep, and the door 
‘ being left ajar, I could see distinctly the little child and 


her new nurse, and I wondered what it was that had 


given Miss Black such ascendancy ; for I do not think any- 


thing more transpired than what I have narrated, and all her | 
art seemed to have consisted in first surprising and then 


amusing. 
But at fifteen one does not reason much, nor spend the | 
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precious midnight hours in any abstract sniiaietions, J fell 


asleep, and did not wake till we were called,.when I found 
the door shut between us, and was not told anything about 
the child till after breakfast, when Belle waylaid a maid- 
servant as she came down stairs, and heard from her that the 
physician had already paid his visit; that he thought the child 
better, though extremely weak, and had as usual requested 
that she might be kept as cheerful as possible. 

But about ten minutes before the first school-bell 3 
Miss Quin desired. me to carry Miss Black’s vol bel se 
and some ink into the nursery, as Madame had given her 
leave to write her exercise there; so I went up and saw the 
little patient lying in bed, looking decidedly better, and listen- 
ing to astory,—a story, namely, concerning a young cock, 
sparrow, of a rebellious turn of mind, who would insist upon 
hepping under a handglass, which a gardener had Lp 0 
up with a piece of wood. His mother, in forcible and affect- 


ing language, had entreated him not to enter that dangerous _ 


place ; but this deluded bird, when she was not looking, went 

in, the gardener came, shut it down, and he was obliged to sit 

inside, peeping through the glass and flapping his wings, with 

nothing to eat, while his good, obedient brathers and sisters 

aa some little ants and some juicy caterpillars for their 
er. 

This story, though it does not sound probable, nor of very 
absorbing interest, was precisely suited to the infantine 
listener, who remarked concerning the sparrow, that if he 
would not do as he was bid, it served him quite right to be 
shut in there ; and then, while I was assisting Miss Black with 
her toilette, she tried to make further acquaintance with her 
new friend by asking what her name was. 

‘Oh, I have such a long name,” said Miss Black, “‘ that I 
don’t think such a little girl as you are could say Hg name 
is Christiana Frances.”’ | 

‘* Say it again,’’ asked the child. 

he name was repeated, and, after pondering it silently for 
awhile, the child said distinctly, in her sweet treble voice, 
“+ Miss Christiana F rances, will you say my little name now? 


Mary Merton is my name.’ 


Little Mary Merton, I love you very much,” said Miss 


Black, 
‘And will you sleep in my bed to-night, Miss Christiana 


Frances ?’’ pleaded the little creature. 
‘Oh, yes, if you are good,” replied Miss Black, who well 


knew that Madame would be too happy to permit it. 
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, {I am good,” said the child, glancing towards an empty 
medicine glass; ‘‘and you said you would tell me another 


story. 
But this other story, my readers, I regret that I cannot lay 


before you, though it was doubtless of surpassing interest ; for 
the bell rang, and I left little Mary to the companionship of 
her benefactress. Andnow I feel that I have passed over the 
first appearance of Miss Black among us, as if it was a matter 
of very small importance; and so it seemed to be in the first 
instance, for though she could easily make her way among 
children, she was particularly reserved—intentionally reserved 
—in thought among us; but as she is to play a somewhat 
important part in the little scenes which I am about to 


describe, I will try to give a sketch of her appearance and 


manner. | 

She was nearly seventeen years of age, rather older than 
most school-girls; but as she had only come into the house 
for the sake of learning accomplishments, she was treated 
more like a parlour boarder than a mere pupil, though she 
slept in our room, and took her music and German lessons 
with us. Her appearance was elegant and agreeable, perhaps 
somewhat pretty ; I speak of her as I saw her at first, for 


afterwards affection clothed her deservedly with many charms. 


She was very womanly in manner and character, and looked 


quite grown up, though she had a slender, girlish figure. 


The hair and complexion were extremely fair, yet she had 
black eyebrows, which met, and gave her sometimes, when 
she was deep in thought, a’severe expression, There was a 
certain self-possession and calm about her which was not 
altogether free from pride, and which made us, from the first, 
fond of contrasting her character with that of Caroline, who 


‘was 80 winning and engaging, and who could refuse a kind- 


ness in a manner more flattering than the simple gravity with 
which Miss Black would grant it. 

Caroline seemed often bent on pleasing and winning all 
suffrages for herself. Miss Black was never trying to please, 


_ though she was often trying to do good. Moreover, she was 


deeply affectionate ; it seemed to be as essential to her happi- 
ness to find people on whom she could lavish her care and 
attentive love, as it was to Caroline to excite and receive the 


affection of others. 


Caroline was clever, Miss Black was intellectual, and by 


far the most gifted pupil that Madame had ever received ; but 
in spite of the difference in their age, she was not equal to 
- Caroline in that peculiar tact, and that superior knowledge of 


character, by which this singular young creature obtained for 
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herself so much power, always choosing the most acceptable 
species of flattery to bestow on each schoolfellow whom she 


wished to influence, and finding the readiest way to their 


hearts, without yielding in return one-half of the affection that 


she received, | 
“Oh, what a name !”’ exclaimed Caroline, when I told her 


Miss Black’s christian name ; for we, ee. like, had tried 


to find it out, but had not hitherto succeede 
‘‘ Christiana reminds me of the Pilgrim’s Progress. I shall 


feel inclined to address her in antiquated fashion.” 
‘Prithee, good Christiana, lend me thy French dic- 


tionary.” 


‘* But Frances is a pretty name,’ I observed; ‘‘and she | 


says that is the name she is called by.”’ 
‘** I shall always call her by both,’’ said Caroline ; ‘* Chris- 


tiana is a moral name, and Frances is an intellectual name. 
She is a perfect mass of morality and cleverness, I think, far 
too much so for my taste—‘ stuffed with honourable parts,’ 
that old gentleman says.”’ | 

** You don’t mean Shakspeare ?’’ I exclaimed. 

‘*T mean the man whose scenes and things we have to read 
sometimes, and whose picture has a turn-down collar—yes, 
Shakspeare, to be sure; I thought at first it was Chaucer, 
but now I remember it. wasn’t. ell, if the said Christiana 
Frances likes to sit up in the nursery with Mary, telling 
stories of cock robins, instead of cultivating the acquaintance 


of her equals, I have nothing to say against it, I am sure.” 
‘No,’ I remarked; ‘‘ you always said that, as far as you 


were concerned, any one might patronize Mary who was 


willing.”’ 


A SERMON ON REPENTANCE. 


No preaching of terror, no infliction of judgments, will 
éver make a person repent. That must be done by Calvary, 
not by Mount Sinai. Wherever there is real repentance, 
remember it is the result of faith in Christ Jesus; secondly, 


it humbles; and, lastly, it is permanent. 
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_{ We are very glad to give insertion to this Memorial. It 
shows how delightful and incalculably useful the consecra- 
tion of an energetic life may become. Which of our readers 
will determine to be—in spirit if not in precise imitation— 
another Mary Lyon ?}—Eb. | 


_ Miss Lyon was born, February 25th, 1797, of poor 
but worthy parents, in a remote corner of the town 
of Buckland, Franklin County, Massachusetts. Her 


father died when she was a child, and left her mother 
to struggle with poverty as she could, at a time when 
the resources of the country were scanty. At the 
district school, kept only a few months in the year, 
she acquired the rudiments of knowledge, and was 
always distinguished for being the best scholar, the 


least regardful of personal appearance, and the most 


kind-hearted and honest girl in the school. She early 
resolved to be a school-teacher. Her anxiety on this . 
subject, and her uncommon talents, came to the know- 
ledge of the trustees of Sanderson Academy, who with 
wise liberality, gave her the privileges of the Scesienny 
gratuitously as long as she chose to remain; and, 


with other individuals, aided her in procuring the 
means of support. She helped herself by teaching 
the district schools around. A part of the time she 
was at Amherst Academy, where her homespun 
apparel, her extraordinary scholarship, and her bound- 
less kindness, were equally conspicuous. 7 
At the age of twenty-four she had laid up — 
enough to pay her expenses at the celebrated sch 
under the Rev. Joseph Emerson, at Byfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. Here she first gained the true idea of 
the chief end of life, and from this time she began to 
live for eternity. If there were not so many names 
to be added to the catalogue, it were a sufliaent 
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honour to the memory of that eminent teacher, to 
have formed the mind of Miss Lyon, and of Miss 
Grant, who was her fellow-pupil. Mr. Emerson knew 
the worth of his pupils, and they knew the worth of 
his instructions and counsels, and were prepared to 
take up and carry forward the work of female im- 
provement, for which he had done so much. : flv 

After spending a number of months at Byfield, 
Miss Lyon was employed as preceptress of the 
academy at Ashfield, of which she had the sole 
charge, and which she administered with such energy 
and success, as to win general admiration, many of 
the scholars being nearly as old as herself. 

In the meantime, her beloved friend, Miss Grant, 
had established a school at Derry, New Hampshire, 
and in April, 1824, she invited Miss Lyon to become 
her associate. And for ten years these remarkable 
women laboured together in the cause of female 
edueation ; first, at Derry, and afterwards at Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, with a unity that never diminished, 
an energy that no difficulties could obstruct, and a 
success that must have been as gratifying to them- 
selves, as it was fruitful in blessings to the country 
and to the world. 

This is not the place to dilate upon the great 
results of that school There may have been teachers 
who equalled them in their power to see into the 
character and draw forth the capabilities of each 
mind among their pupils; but the Ipswich Academy 
seemed to create mind. It was surprising to see, 
year after year, such numbers of pupils sent forth, 
and no failures. Everything that came forth seemed 
to be turned to genuine gold. If a young lady was 
called to be a teacher, or a missionary, or the wife 
of a clergyman, or of a farmer, or of a man of fortune, 
she seemed to be just what was wanted. 

During the four years they were at Derry, and the 
first two years after the removal to Ipswich, the 
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school had a long recess in winter, and Miss Lyon 
improved those opportunities in teaching a select 
school of young ladies in the neighbourhood of her 
nativity, at Buckland or Ashfield, under the patronage. 
of a few gentlemen, who had long taken a warm 
interest in the cause of popular education. The late 
Colonel Roger Leavitt, of Heath, was active in 
gene UR these schools, visiting the towns around, 
and wing forth from obscurity multitudes. of 
young women of promising minds ; interceding with 
parents for their consent and aid, and where parents 


‘were parsimonious or poor, employing his own means, 


and obtaining help from others, to defray the ex- 
pense. He used to say, the way to convert the world | 
was to convert the young women, and train them, © 
and set them to teaching the children. And he found | 
Miss Lyon’s method wonderfully effective for both © 
objects. He was equally active in persuading the | 
people to employ these young ladies as teachers; | 
and the common schools, for twenty miles round, — 
were essentially regenerated in this way, years before | 
Mr. Horace Mann commenced his honourable career — 
of service in the cause. iostoo! 
Soon after the removal to Ipswich, Miss Grantand — 
Miss Lyon began to study and consult together on — 
the subject of giving to their institution a permanent — 
character, so as to secure its continuance after the | 
failure of their own personal exertions. In the win-— 


ter of 1832-3, Miss Grant’s health became so much § 


impaired, by the weight of her cares and labours, that | 
she was obliged to withdraw for a season, and spend — 


some months at the South. During her absence, | 


Miss Lyon became convinced that the hope of pro- | 
curing a permanent foundation at Ipswich must be— 


relinquished. On the return of Miss Grant, thetwo 7 


ladies freely conferred together in regard to their 
future course, and came to the conclusion that one 


_ should remain with the school at Ipswich, and the | 
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other should endeavour to found a new institution of 
a permanent character. And, after much delibera- 
tion, it was concluded that Miss Lyon should under- 
take the new enterprise, on a somewhat modified plan 
—of which one feature was to afford the facilities for 

a thorough education at a reduced expense. s 
Miss Grant continued the school at Ipswich, and 
cherished the hope of obtaining a permanent foundation 
there; but the speedy failure of her health disabled 
her from assuming any extra labours or responsibili- 
ties, and after a few years compelled her to relinquish 
the idea of ever again imparting instruction to thoes 
she could call her pupils. As the wife of the Hon. 
William Banister, of N mir gee she is now en- 
joying and adorning that circle of intelligence and 
worth with which she is surrounded, with the grate- 
fal respect of nearly two thousand pupils, who owe, as 
it were, their own selves to her instructions and care. 
In 1834, Miss Lyon left Ipswich to devote herself 
to her great work of establishing a seminary according 
to the pattern that she had found in her own great 
mind and benevolent heart. For a location, she first 
- looked to the State of Ohio, but after full inquiry, 
fixed upon the “old country of Hampshire,” the field 
_ of Edwards, the birthplace of so many missionaries and 
ministers, the soil that had already produced and nur- 
tured Amherst College to its early maturity. Her 
plans required the sum of 60,000 dollars—an unpre- 
cedented investment for female education. But no- 
thing could daunt Miss Lyon. The novelty of the 
idea of a large seminary for young ladies, where all 
the work of housekeeping was to be performed by the 
pupils in turn, and where wealth and caste were to 
have literally no privilege or exemption, excited not 
_ merely incredulity but ridicule. But 1t met the views 
of multitudes of fathers and mothers in that favoured 
region ; it was consecrated by so many prayers that 
it could not but succeed. 
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After three years of almost superhuman exertion, 
she had the satisfaction of opening the Mount 
Holyoke Seminary in the fall of 1837,.and for more 
than eleven years she had the just honour of presid- 
ing over its interests, and of witnessing the realization — 
of her most sanguine hopes in its success. Upwards 
of sixteen hundred pupils enjoyed the moulding and 
elevating influence which she wielded, nearly every 
one of whom have become hopefully pious (unless 
they were so before entering) in the eleven revivals 
there enjoyed. Her te Swe become teachers in 
every quarter of the East and West; there is scarcely — 
& mission in foreign lands which ‘has not one of them, 
nor a ministerial circle in the country. And it would 
be a rare wonder to find one of these ladies that has 
not been an honour to the institution. 

Three things -principally contributed to her power. | 
The first was her changeless kindness. The confi- | 
dence and respect which she inspired, gave her the 
almost absolute control of all minds. Her word 
was law. Sincerity, integrity, and disinterestedness, 
were the basis of authority—a striking proof of the 
error of those who imagine that there is any strife or 
incompatibility between the benevolence and the au- 
thority of God. : 

Secondly. The great use of the topical system, and the 
extreme rigour of exaction as to the preparation and 
recital of lessons. Presidents of colleges have said it | 
was impossible for them to get up such examinations | 
among young men as were seen in the classes at § 
South Hadley. | 

And, thirdly. The prominence which she gave to | 
the Bible as a subject of study. There is no study 80 | 
improving, or so well calculated to elicit and train the | 
mental powers, while, at the same time, it brings | 


them into harmony with moral truth, and thus causes | 


the whole character to grow into the symmetry which [| 
corresponds with the designs of the Creator. We | 
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no doubt that this study of the. Bible eontributed 


as much to the intellectual as to the religious improve- 
ment which always marked her scholars. For an 
illustration of her method, we copy a paragraph from 
an interesting account of Miss Lyon:— 
“She was careful with her pupils, to see that they 
studied the Bible more than any other book. ‘ Never 
less than two hours; as much more as you please,’ 
was the rule for the Sunday lesson. ‘Scholars,’ she 
would say, ‘that have a good deal of improvement 
already, can study it the longest, of course; and I do 
not expect those of very small minds, and very limited 
views, to be able to study it more than two hours,’ 
A certain young lady, of the writer’s acquaintance, 
on the first Monday morning of a term, failed im 
her Bible lesson. She read the chapter carelessly, 
and trusted to a good memory, and to her chanee of 
being overlooked. Before the recitation began, Miss 
Lyon called on all to rise. ‘Those who can recite 
every topic may take their seats.’ My friend, with 
about a dozen more of the hundred young ladies, was 
left standing. ‘You may take your seats there, and 
hear the rest recite,’ said she, in a tone which could 
never be gainsayed, pointing to a side bench, in sight 
of all the school, and of herself especially. ‘ Now, 
you may hear the others recite, and you may come to 
my room and recite yours to-night, at half-past five,’ 
My friend never had to find her way to the same place 
for the same purpose again. This thorough study was 
only the preparation. She heard the lesson recited, 
wall commented on it an hour on Monday, often took 
from half an hour to an hour to finish it on Tuesday, 
and then reviewed it on Thursday. The facts, events, 
and scenes embraced in those Bible lessons were 
vividly portrayed before us. They will never fade 
from our vision. It is mostly due to this Biblical 


a training that very few of her scholars are frivolous, - 
' butterfly ladies. Wherever you meet with one of 
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them, you find a serious, earnest woman, industriously 
working out the great problem of her own and the 


' world’s salvation, bearing the impress of the doctrines 


she was taught at Buckland, Derry, Ipswich, or South 
Hadley.”’ 

It is not wonderful that the soul—the intellectual, 
social, immortal being—thus nurtured and fed with. 
the very nutriment which God made for the food of 
souls, should spring forth and grow to the full stature 
and proportions of perfect womanhood. 

Her end was befitting her life and character. She 
had accomplished her plans, and witnessed their suc- 
cess; the institution was free from debt, and there 
were others abundantly qualified to carry it on; and 
it was appropriate that she who had lived for it, 
should die in it, and having never felt weakness, 
should not know decay; that the law of kindness, 


- which had been her life, should also be her death ; 


that she who had lived above forms, should take no 
formal leave, and send no last messages. She died, 
March 5th, of malignant erysipelas, caught by attend- 
ing on a member of the school, who sickened and died 
with that terrible disease. We copy a description 
of the last scene from a letter written by a young 
lady in the seminary :— ; 
“On Friday, the 23rd ultimo,:she addressed us on 
the death of Miss Wingate, and said she should not 
run away from the erysipelas—that she cared little 
for her frail body, only as a means of doing good. 


- Who knew but she might be the next victim? Yet 


she would remain and watch over those whom God 
had placed under her care. Her address was well 
fitting the occasion—such as the last on earth should 
be. It breathed the spirit of love to God and affec- 
tion for her pupils, and a desire to render them happy 
on earth, and fit them for heaven, there to celebrate 
the praises of our glorified Redeemer. On the next 
Wednesday she asked the physician, with her ac- 
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customed self-possession, to let her know as soon as 
he gave her up. | ‘OF 
Though believed the disease to be contagious, 
she gave to that pupil while sick, and to her remains 
when deceased, every attention. She sought calmly 
and deliberately to discharge her duty to the rest of the 
scholars under the existing circumstances. On Friday 
morning, February 25rd, in her accustomed place in 
the seminary hall, she made known to her duildieeas 
as she was wont to call her pupils, her decision that 
they should go on with their accustomed duties. 
That day the young lady who had been sick died. 
On Saturday morning, at five o’clock, though quite 
unwell, she was present while yy were offered, 
and spoke a few fitting words to the assembled 
school. It was the last time those scholars heard 
her voice. They saw her face no more in life. On 
- Monday her physician pronounced her disease to be 
erysipelas. io the first she apprehended that it 
might be unto death. Once during her illness, before 
she lost her reason, speaking of the impenitent, she 
said, ‘I have prayed for them and with them, and I 
have warned them and wept over them; but many, 
yea, many, will be lost: yet I have done all in my 
power for them. Some will meet me in heaven.’ 
After she lost her reason, she would seem to beg 
permission to offer one more prayer for the impenitent. 
“She died without a struggle. Mr. Laurie (her 
tor) came in during the evening. When told that 
hay was in the room, she faintly repeated his name. 
He asked her if Christ was precious to her; she 
clasped her hands with great energy, and replied, 
‘Yes,’ and.endeavoured to say more; but death 
had too strongly seized his prey to permit her 
to speak. Mr. Laurie, perceiving this, said, that she 
could express her faith in God. as well by motions as 
by words; and thus glorify Him, though she could 
not speak. A smile lit up her expressive counte- 
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nance, and in a few minutes she was gone—her | 
spirit had entered the untried eternity; but she 
feared not, for she trusted in God.’ The ‘writer 
gravee to speak of her eminent piety :—“ So entirely - 
orgetful of self, and thoughtful of oth>rs; so careful 
to glorify God in all her actions.’’ Miss Lyon was 
fifty-two years old on the 25th of February. — 


d. 


* REJOICE EVERMORE.” 


CHRISTIAN pilgrim, pressing onward, 
Listen to the gentle voice @ 
Which, through life’s wild tumult stealing, _, 
Whispers in your ear, 
Not alone when bright and sunny 
Seems the path your footsteps tread, 
But when toilsome is your journey, 
And dark clouds are over-head. 


Though afflictions may surround you, 
Bitter grief your portion be, | 
And your sad heart grows desponding 

When but little hope you see, 
Yet “rejoice ;’’ for not to harm you 
Do the waves of sorrow roll,— 

They are messengers of mercy, 
Sent to purify your soul. 


In the time of deep depression, 
In temptation’s fiercest hour, 
When the trembling spirit wrestles, 
Striving with a mighty power, 
Still ‘rejoice ;”’ our gracious Saviour, | 
Who was tempted once below, | “ 
Will support you in the conflict, 
He will vanquish every foe. 
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Inthe time of separation, © 
Which must sometimes be your lot, 
How you long, amidst your sadness, 
For a friend who changes not! | 
Then ‘‘ rejoice ;’’ look up to Jesus, 
_. Give to Him your aching heart ; 
He will comfort and sustain you, 
Should earth’s fairest joys depart. 


W hen the weak and fragile body 
Struggles ‘neath disease’s sway, 
And health’s glad and happy season 

Of delight has passed away, 
Still ‘* rejoice ;”” the Saviour suffered 
More, far more, than you can bear ; 
Over death itself He triumphed, 
That His glory you might share. 


Yes, “rejoice,” in Christ confiding ; 
If you trust His boundless love, 
Through life’s journey He will guide you, 
Safely to your home above. 
Sin and grief will all be over, 
When you reach that radiant shore, | 
There with holy saints and angels 
To “ rejoice’’ for evermore.”’ 


A SHOT AT POPERY. 


I was once travelling in a stage-coach, before 
steam was so common on land or water as it is now, 
in company with an intelligent gentleman, who 
started a question in reference to the Pope’s supre- 
macy, and I was willing to give my opinion. He was 
an intelligent man, and was a papist, and not at all 
familiarly acquainted with the word of God, He said 
to me, “Sir, pardon me, but when I read, as my 
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sigther taught me, ‘ Upon this rock will I build m, 
church, and I say unto thee, thou art Peter,’ &c., 


’* said I, “when I read that text I am 
no papist. Do you really think Peter is the rock . 
upon which the church is built? ‘Other foundation 
ean no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ, the rock of ages.’ What has Peter to do in 
rival of Him ?” 

saidhe; “ but there is the text.’ 

f Yes,” said I; “and it wants a man to understand 


it; and I advise you to go to the original, and parse 


it, fend find out the difference between the masculine 


and feminine genders—between Petros and Petra. 


He did not say, ‘ Thou art Petros—upon this Petros 
I will build my church ;’ but He said, Petra, the ab- 
stract, and the true interpretation would be “ upon 
that which makes thee a rock,’’ &c. What makes him 
arock? ‘This the text shows as clear as day. Jesus 
said to Peter, ‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar Jona, for 
flesh and blood hath not revealed this unto thee, but 
my Father who is in heayen.’ How did Peter know, 
‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God’? 
It was not flesh and blood that taught him—that gave 
him that rocky character—but divine teaching. It 1s 
exactly that thing, and nothing else, that makes a 
conviction, with which nothing else can compare in 
the human mind. What is the reason that the woman 
who could not talk for Christ, could burn for Him? 
Because she had learned it of God, and knew of whom 
she had learned it. There is nothing like it; it is the 
very essence of a Christian. Upon this Petra—upon 
that which makes thee a rock, and gives thee Cephas 
for a new name, instead of Simon Bar Jona—I will 
build my church, and the gates of hell shall _ pre- 
vail against it; as it is at this day, was in the begmy 
ning, and ever ‘shall be, world sir bled end. Amen.” 
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Then said he to me, “Sir, are you sure that the 
word is Petra, and not Petros?’ 

“Tam sure,” said I, “and I always travel armed; 
I have a pocket-pistol in my pocket, in the shape of a 
Greek Testament, with which I can shoot both you 
and the Pope.”’ | 

“T cannot read Greek,” said he, “but I will take 


your word for it.”’ | | 
“ You had better,” said I, “for it is the word of an 


honest man. From these premises you can make 
your own arguments, and deduce your own con- 
clusions.”’ 

“Sir,” said he, “if it be so, my popery has 
vanished.” | | 

“ Well,” said I, “good journey to it; the sooner 
the better ; there is not a particle of it in the Bible, 
and ought to be none of it in you.” 


J. F. 
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PART II, 


A BELIEVER is not to be selfish in his joy, so that 
he shall rest here and be satisfied in a kind of in- 
dolent manner with the happiness conferred upon 
him through a Saviour’s love. The impulse of his 
present joyous life is to communicate the knowledge 
of that Saviour’s love, and to be the means of causing 
others to partake in like mercies. And so we find it 
to be a characteristic of the young Christian, that as 
soon as he has himself tasted that the Lord is 
gracious, and become assured of a Saviour’s love and 
of his interest in that Saviour’s atonement, he begins 
to work for the good of others, to extend the know- 
ledge of “ Christ Jesus and Him crucified.” He is 
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the conduct of Jesus. Being like Jesus, he must be 
also “going about doing good;”’ looking after those 
that are lost, and must try to save them as the 
Saviour did. 
. Lastly, a fervent longing for the coming of 
Christ’s kingdom strengthens his desire to make it 
known tomen. Christ’s kingdom has not come yet, 
but the believer is praying for it, and longing for it, 
and looking for it, and he must also be working for 
it. That kingdom is to come, as far as he can see, 
by God’s blessing upon the labours of His people; 
and by His overruling the events of this world so 
that His gracious schemes may be perfected. He 
makes use of human instrumentality. He employs 
human agencies in hastening on that day when God's 
world shall become His own. The believer, there- 
fore, as he desires the coming of Christ’s kingdom, 
must do his best towards the accomplishment of that 
lorious period. He must, as far as possible, en+ 


eavour to spread throughout the world the saving — 


knowledge of Christ, till that period arrive when all 
shall know Him, “whom to know is life eternal.” - 

But who are the three persons in the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress”? that Christian passed? They are three 
persons a little out of the way, wearing chains, and 
fast asleep. Those three persons are a portraiture of 
sinners. Sinners are out of the way. me seem to 
be very much out of the way. Some are rather near 
the kingdom of heaven; they are so amiable, so well- 
_ disposed, so susceptible, they are in some way as- 
sociated with God’s people; and they seem to be 
only a little out of the way. But, alas! they are out 
of the way; they are out of the path, though just 
adjoining it. 
_ These three unhappy people are spoken of as being 
in shackles, and as being asleep. And is not the 
world in the shackles of sin and in bondage to Satan, 
groaning as in misery and in iron? And is not the 
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world fast buried in spiritual slumber? ‘Thousands 
and thousands are going on in a dream, going on’ as 
if asleep. A kind of spiritual somnambulism has 
seized hold of all their faculties ; and, as a man walks 
in a dream, so sinners are going on in their course 
of life altogether in a dream. About worldly things 
they are sufficiently wakeful, acute, on the alert; 
but as regards the life of God, the welfare of their 
souls, they are fast asleep. Like Jonah, whilst all is 
tempestuous around, whilst the ship is straining with 
the fury of the storm—like Jonah, whilst God’s 
wrath is hanging over their heads, and the tempest 
of eternal wrath brings its furiousness and horror 
around them, they are mm the hold of the vessel, fast 
asleep. But the Christian must try to awaken them ; 
and then warn them to escape from the danger which 
thus surrounds their souls. 
He comes to one, and finds him Simple,—so simple 
to say, “There is no danger yet.” How many a 
sinner has, in this way, evaded the warnings of the 
Gospel! He does not credit them. He does not 
believe in any immediate peril. If any dark cloud is 
ever to burst upon the sinner’s head, it has not 
gathered yet; years may will pass, 
ere it overcast his moral sky. How strange is this 
belief, nay, how idiotic! when there is but a step 
between the sinner and death, how can he assert, 
“There is no danger yet’! 
- Then there is another, and he is Slothful. The 
ehains of sloth are hanging about his limbs. He is 
not willing to undertake any trouble, he is not 
willing at present to attend to those things which 
rtain to his peace. So he postpones these im- 
portant matters, and “at some more convenient 
season” he will begin to think about his soul. And 
he will return such an answer as this—“ I am young 
t; there is plenty of time when I am older and 
have more leisure; in old age I will begin to think 
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about» these ‘matters. I agree they are important 
matters; they ought to be attended to, and some 
day 1 will attend to them; but there is plenty of 
tame yet. ‘A little folding of the hands to sleep;’ 
there is no danger.” 
Then another is Presumptuous, and bis answer is 
a different one. His answer bespeaks the pride of 
the natural heart, the dislike to any interference in 
its concerns; and he rudely repels the kind believer 
who would thus endeavour to save his soul from the - 
wrath to come. He says, “ We must stand alone; 
we are not responsible one to another. Let me be; 
it. is not your business to interfere with these con- 
cerns; they are mine; I must give an account for 
myself. Let me alone; why should you interfere 
with what belongs only to myself?’? So many a 
sinner has put aside the appeal to his conscience, and 
has rudely repulsed the friend that would have led 
him to the cross of Christ. a 
Here you have a picture of the world. Some are 
so simple as not to see their. danger; others are 80 
slothful as to postpone their endeavours after life}; 
others are so presumptuous as to dare to leave 
things just as they are, and to be wilfully careless 
about the future. 
You will remark that the young believer is not to 
say, “1 am too young to endeavour to save sinners ; 
I must wait till 1 am more advanced, till 1 have more 
knowledge and greater experience; and then I will 
begin.” No; if you this hour have received joy and 
peace through believing, you ought this hour to begin 
at once to endeavour to save sinners. The first 
sperson you can speak with, the first you can pray 
for, and for the salvation of whose soul you can 
labour, you must make that person the subject of 
your spiritual efforts. The believer therefore takes 
the first opportunity. He does not wait for some 
grand occasion; he does not wait for some time to 
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come when he can do great things. He does ndt 
say, “‘ Oh, that I were a minister that I might preach 
the Gospel of Christ! I should like to bea mis- 
sionary and go ferth to distant regions to make 
Jesus Christ known to the perishing heathen. J 
wish I could do some great thing for God;’’ but he 
remembers that we are not to be judged by the 
extent of our work, but by our fidelity; it is not to 
be said of us, “ they did a great deal,” but “they 
did what they could.” So every opportunit which 
occurs is an opportunity which he takes, and thanks 
God in the endeavour to make Christ known. 

And who were those that afterwards met the be- 
hever—those that came tumbling over the wall ?— 
not the right way of entering the road to Zion— 
Hypocrisy and -Formalism. Ah! reader, there is 
much of formalism and hypocrisy amongst those 
“who profess and call themselves Christians,” mueh 
in the present day which we must attribute to 
formalism and hypocrisy. What is formalism? <A 
religion of externals; a dependence upon rites and 
ceremonies ; a satisfaction in having attended to the 
outward duties of religion, And what is hypocrisy ? 
Not only the assuming of religion as a cloak to hide 
sin and to gain applause; but hypocrisy is the carry- 
ing out of sapile of a religious life not from Chris- 
tian motives. and this may be done even without 
the actual purpose to be a hypocrite. The mind may 
be self-deceived; and there may be much hypocris 
attending the religious life of some professors, al 
hypocrisy which is carried on unconsciously, but which 
is not the less hypocritical. 

And why, then, are Formalism and Hypocrisy ap- 
parently going towards heaven? They are going in 
order to win the praise of men. Oh, how much does 
this enter as a motive, we fear, into the religion of 
the present day! The praise of men! Some minis- 
ters preach for the pease of men; some people go to 
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church for the ise of men; some undertake. a 
religious life for the praise of men, because otherwise 
: they would be looked upon with suspicion—other- 

wise they would not stand so fair in the eyes of their — 

neighbours and friends. 

he praise of men! How earnestly, reader, ought 

we to take warning from such characters! How ' 
earnestly ought we to ask God to search our hearts 
‘by the powerful scrutiny of His Holy Spirit, lest 
there be any wicked way in us, and, if there be, that 
He would remove it! We ought to beseech God 
earnestly to keep us from the spirit of formalism— 

- from trusting to the externals of religion—from 
placing og upon ordinances, and sacraments, 
and attendance upon God’s Word, and the perform- 
ance of religious duties. These may be done with- 
out there being any faith in Christ, without the soul 
having entered the right path, without its Davin 
gone through the Wicket-gate. It may have ente 
by getting over the wall; andif the soul gets thus 
without Christ into the way, it must hereafter go owt 
of the way again without Christ. E 

The question, then, returns in all its force, Have 
we entered the way to heaven through Jesus Christ ? 
Have we gone to the Wicket-gate, or have we 
climbed like thieves and robbers over some other 
way? Oh! reader, it is possible to be looked upon 
by the eyes of men as true and sincere disciples of 
Jesus Christ, and yet to be found out afterwards as 
hypocrites or as formalists. It is very possible for — 
the heart to deceive itself so as to be a hypocrite 
unconsciously. How earnestly, then, ought  self- 
examination to be carried on! how ought we to 
constantly search our hearts to ascertain whether we 
are truly believers in Christ, and whether we have 
entered the road to heaven through Him, by faith 
in Him, not expecting to be saved by anything we ~ 


q 


can 40; but expecting to ‘be! saved by Christ 

faith—that faith which is not even of ourselves, but 

which in itself is a gift of God ! rand 
WwW. M. W. 
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BY ANNA MENNELL. 


Ir was a strong, massive, iron-bound door, closely 
shut’ and firmly locked. How to get it opened was 
the difficulty, and it seemed likely to remain one; 
for various efforts had been made by various persons 
to gain admittance, but hitherto in vain. One 
gave a loud and authoritative knock; another seized 
the handle and rattled that vigorously; a third en- 
deavoured to break open the door; while a fourth 
brought a heavy tool and attempted to smash in one 
of its panels. But all that they gained was self- 
irritation and repeated disappointments. The door 
stood as immovable as ever, and if they imagined 
that it was likely to unclose in answer to these de- 
monstrations, they were very much mistaken. 

Presently some wiser head than the rest suggested 
the use of a key. The suggestion was immediately 
adopted, and one of the party stepped forward and 
essayed to push in a clumsy-looking key, which was 
about three times too large for the opening. The 
next employed one correspondingly too small. Others 
were selected and tried, but the same results followed. 
The simple reason was, none of them fitted the lock. 

So, baffled in their enterprise, and a little angry too 
at their failures, they were just about to give over 
their useless labour, when somebody produced a small, 
slender, key, which he said he be- 
lieved would easily accomplish the object they had in 
view. Smiles of mingled pity and incredulity, and 
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words of surprise and contempt, showed the estimate 
formed of his opinion. However, he walked quietly 
up to the door, and gently put in the said key. All 
were watching him to see how he would look when 
his confident expectation failed ; for of course it would — 
fail, since how could it be supposed that a ponderous 
door, such as that, would yield to the control of so 
pretty and fairy-like a key ? | 

But unmoved by their want of faith, the owner of 
the key, having inserted it in the proper place, care- 
fully turned it round; a minute more and a sound 
was heard, like the movement of a. lock, and, before 


the spectators could decide whether their ears de- 


ceived them or not, the latch was lifted up, and the 
sturdy old door creaked on its rarely-used hinges, and 
was instantly swung open to its widest extent! Was — 
not this a marvellous achievement ? | 

But, perhaps, you do not see anything very remark- 
able in opening a door with the key which belonged to 
it, and which exactly fitted it? NeitherdolI. All 
wonder at is the dulness, or the want of adaptation, 
which did not at once perceive that the only way to 
effect the desired entrance, was to make use of the 
right key. | 

Dear reader, the human heart is often thus closed 


and inaccessible to moral influences, and not all the 


force in the world will make its reluctant owner 
admit them. Now, in your anxiety to benefit and 
reclaim others, you sometimes strive very hard to 
induce them to think and act differently ; but your 
work seems to meet with no recompense; for the 
cold and averted glance, the indifferent stare, or the 


wilful persistence in evil habits, show that you have 


not yet been able to displace the barrier which hinders 
your approach. You have plied one argument after 
another; you have uttered many terrible warnings, 
and administered many well-merited rebukes; but 
the object of your solicitude remains unaffected and 
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unimpressed. You are outside the door still, and, | 
for aught that you can see, you are likely to keep | 
there. Ah, dear reader, is it not just possible that 
you have not got hold of the right'key ? Kindness is | 
the key which unlocks the heart. Oh, what a magic ° 
power there is in loving words, in gentle tones, and | 
in earnest sympathy! Have you ever realized this? — 
Have you ever thoroughly believed it? If not, you | 
have a happy secret to learn, and a —— talisman - 
to secure. Here is a beautiful little key which can | 
insinuate itself into the most intricate and unmanage- | 
able of locks, and obtain free ingress for you into — 
long shut-up domains, from which all others are ex- | 
cluded, and it is yours if you like to take it and use it. | 
Now, among the ih ee of this Magazine, there | 
must be many who belong, either on the week-day, | 
or on the Sunday, or perhaps on both, te the noble 
and self-denying band of Christian teachers. And to 
them such a key as this is of inestimable value. For 
amidst wayward tempers, and rugged natures, and 
imperious dispositions, how shall we ensure cheerful 
obedience and willing co-operation, unless we have 
found out the way to the affections, and have obtained 
ready access there? It is the sunshine, not the 
storm, which melts the ice-bound waters, and makes 
the traveller fling aside his tightly-wrapt cloak; and 
it is love, not severity, which softens long-congealed 
emotions, and awakens frankness and cordiality, where 
all before was coldness and distrust. A thrilling word, 
or a loving look, has often won the victory, when 
the sternest measures have proved ineffectual. The 
fastened door, which denied and defied our right to 
cross its threshold, has been unexpectedly drawn 
back, the moment that our delightful little key had 
fulfilled its skilful mission. Now a story will, perhaps, 
better illustrate our meaning than a sermon; at all 
events, we are inclined to tell the story, and to leave 


the sermon to somebody else to deliver. 
R 
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Well, of all the tiresome boys that went to the 
village-school of C——, Johnnie Wilton was by far 
the worst. Harshly treated at home by dissolute 
and drunken parents, and scolded and punished at 
school by impatient and wearied teachers, he became 
a morose, ill-tempered, and disagreeable boy; a trouble 
to himself, and an annoyance to everybody else. It 
happened that a new teacher was appointed to the 
school, and on the first day of her attendance, she 
observed that a shabby and uncouth-looking lad, of 
about ten years of age, was exceedingly backward in 
the repetition of his lesson. ‘“‘ Was your lesson too 


‘difficult, my boy?” she kindly inquired. That boy 


was Johnnie Wilton. He raised his large grey eyes 
with an inquiring look, as if to satisfy himself that 
words breathed in so sweet a tone were intended for 


him; but as he met his teacher’s gentle gaze they 


fell, and drooping his head, he forbore to reply. 


His teacher, perceiving he felt the rebuke, and deem- 
ing it sufficient, dismissed the class, and dismissed 
him from her mind. But not so easily were the kind 
- words forgotten by the poor boy, to whom so gentle 
a tone was so rare as to awaken astonishment. It 
fell among the rude thoughts and feelings of his 
heart as a flower among the thorns. It was to his 


ear, that was wont to catch only the harsh tone of 
unkindness, as a strain of sweet melody after a jarring 
discord. Oh! why do we so often withhold that 
which it costs so little to give, and yet may prove 


~ guch a treasure to the receiver ? 


At the close of the day, as the teacher was going 
home, Johnnie was waiting for her by the roadside. 
When she came to him he rose, and offering her 3 
nosegay of violets, said, “ Please, ma’am, will you 
take these ?”’ 

_“ Certainly, Johnnie; they are very sweet, and the 
first I have seen this season. Thank you very much 
for bringing them for me.”’ / 


| 
| 
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She had taken the boy’s hand in hers, and as’ she 
finished speaking, his eyes were lifted to hers’ with 
the same expression as in the morning, and a tear 
was making a furrow through the dirt that begrimed 
his face. ‘“ What is the matter?” said the youn 
lady, kindly ; “something must trouble you; can i 
do anything for you?” “Qh, you have done more 
for me than any one else, for nobody ever cared about 
me before; but I thought you did, when you didn’t 
scold me for not getting my lesson,’ said Johnnie; 
“but I am a bad boy ; you don’t know it all.’” “ Well, 
tell me all,” answered his teacher, touched by the 
earnestness of his manner. So saying, she led him 
to a large stone, and bade him sit by her there. They 
sat long, and ere they parted she had given rest to 
his eager heart, by. promising ever to be his friend. 
She told him, too, the tale of a Saviour’s love for such 
as he, and bade him seek Jesus for his friend, that 
he might always have one to love him. i 
The next morning Johnnie was missed from his 
lace at school, and at the close of the school, his 
teacher called at the rude hut that had been’ his 
home, to learn the cause of his absence, and to her 
surprise found it vacated. Whither the people had 
one no one knew. This was a sore disappointment 
to her, for she longed to do good, and this had seemed 
an unusual opportunity. But she could not “see 
the end from the beginning,” nor thought that the. 
little she had already done, had taken so deep root 
as to survive amid the opposing influences that must 
surround poor Johnnie. | 
Fifteen years after this, Johnnte’s early friend was 
visiting far away from the scene of her former labours, 
and during her visit attended a meeting for teachers. 
Remarks were offered, and experiences related by 
many labourers in the good work of instructing youth ; 
and at length a gentleman rose, and expressed a wish 
to say a word to the band of teachers, on the power 
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of kindness; and in the course of his remarks, related 
the story I have given above, closing with these, or 
nearly these words: “I am that lad, and these were 


‘the first words of kindness I ever remember to have 


had addressed to me. They have been my guiding 
star through life. They have made me what I an, 
and, God helping me, it shall be the aim of my life 
to reward the friend of my youth in the only way in 
my power, namely, by Ai ae so as to spread, b 
example and precept, the influence of the love which 
actuated her.’’ Our teacher listened to this recital 
with an agitated heart, for she recognized in the 
speaker the little Johnnie whom she had never for- 
gotten. She sought an interview, and learnt his 
history: how, after leaving his early home, the love 
of Christ and of holiness, which she had aroused in 
his bosom, was ever leading him away from his evil 
courses, and urging him to a higher lite. His parents 
died, and he was taken as an errand-boy into a 
wealthy family, and allowed opportunities for learn- 
ing. He at length sought other employment, in 
which he could increase his earnings, most of which 
he carefully hoarded, till he obtained a sum sufficient 
to enable him to attend a respectable school. Thus 
he went on, alternately labouring and studying, till 
he was qualified for a teacher, in which employment 
he had been for some years engaged. 
Need we say to any teacher who may read this, 
“Go thou and do likewise’’? A harsh word will 
kill, where a gentle one, uttered in faith, and for 
Christ’s sake, will make alive. It is astonishing 
how often an encouraging remark, or even a sym- 
pathizing tone, has enkindled hope, and engendered 
self-respect in the bosom of the most degraded 
and the most desponding of our fellow-creatures. 
That wanderer, striving to retrace his steps into 
the path of peace and industry; that fallen one, _ 
struggling to elevate herself into a purer and happier 
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| 
position,—you passed them by the other day un- 
noticed and unrecognized,—ah! you do not know 
how one kind look from you, one hearty grasp of your 
hand, or one cheering word from your lips, would 
have helped them on in their toilsome efforts, and 
have sent them to their rest that night with a 
lightened heart! | 

Will you come with me, dear reader, to a teetotal 
meeting? Don't be alarmed: I am not going to ask 
you to sign the pledge, nor to listen to the varied 
arguments of the eloquent speaker. Indeed, the 
lecture is finished, and the assembly rapidly dispers- 
ing. All I want you to do is to watch that poor, ill- 
clad, forlorn man, and his helpless wife, who have just © 
taken the pledge. They are gazing very wistfully | 
at the secretary, who is distributing beautifully em-: 
bossed cards, having on them the pledge, at sixpence 
a-piece. “How I ’should like to have one of those 
certificates,” says the man to his wife. “ Hush!” 
replies his wife, they are sixpence a-piece.’’ The 
man, though he knows he has no money in his ° 
pocket, dives hist hand into its depths, and goes 
through the motion of seeking for a sixpence, but in 
vain. A gentleman, who has stood by and marked 
their proceedings, lays his -hand upon the man’s 
shoulder, and says, “ Well, my good fellow, do you 
want a card?” “Yes, sir; but then my wife says 
they are sixpence.” “ Here,” calls out the gentle- 
man to the secretary, throwing down a shilling on 
the table, “fill up two certificates, and give them to 
this man and his wife.’ The gentleman then kindly 
congratulates them on the step they had taken ; and, as 
he retires, says to the man, “ Now, recollect that you 
are one of us!’’ Look at the poor fellow as he hears 
these words. He gradually rises to his full height, 
and seems to stand before the people as a new man. 
Drawing the arm of his wife into his, he walks away 
most buoyantly, every now and then nudging his 
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wife and reiterating the remark: “The gentleman 
said, ‘You are one of ws!’ Yes, you and I, one 
of ws /”’ 

Is not this a touching scene, dear reader? And do 
you ask what its sequel will be? Take a peep, then, 
through my imaginary glass into the future. Two 
persons are engaged in conversation. One is the 

orman whom you saw before, but he looks wonder- 
ully improved both in his face and in his apparel: I 
am not surprised that you hardly know him again. 
He is answering an inquiry as to whether he has met 
with the gentleman who gave him the certificates. 
With tears of gratitude filling his eyes, he replies, 
“No, sir; 1’ve never seen him since; but I shall never 
forget him. ‘Those words, sir, ‘You have become one 
of us!’ went right to my heart, and nerved me to 
persevere. My wife and I now go to a place of 
worship; we pray night and morning together, and 
we never forget to pray for that good, kind gentle- 
man ; and, sir, if ever 1 get to heaven, should 1 never 
see him before, won’t I tell him of the good that fol- 
lowed his kindly laying his hand upon me, and saying, 
* You are one of us!’” | 

How much good resulted from those few but strik- 
ing words, “ You are one of us!’’ And who can tell, 
dear reader, but that a similar sentence —e in 
days gone by from your lips, and unremembered by you 
now, fell like soft and sparkling dew-drops on some 
parched and barren heart, and nurtured into life and 
fruitfulness the hidden germ of truth and virtue! It 
- was not much you said to that little child, but it has 
strengthened many a desire since to do that which 18 
right. It was a very common-place observation which 
Pe made to that Jame old woman in the almshouse, 

t it gushed forth from a heart overflowing with 
love, and it cheered her amidst her sorrows and her 
sufferings all the rest of the week. It was only a look 
and a passing word of welcome with which you greeted 
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that youth who sat beside you in the house of prayer; 
but 1t induced him to come again, and through the 


medium of the sermon he then heard, the Lord opened 
his heart as He opened Lydia’s. 

Therefore take encouragement, and persevere in 
your lovely and beneficent mission. Continue to cul- 
tivate an affectionate attractiveness of manner. Strive 


to “be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient ; in 


meekness instructing those that oppose themselves ;’ 

for in a world like ours, where sin has planted not 
only sadness but suspicion in the mind, and natural 
pride and independence guard with careful jealousy 
the portals of the heart, it needs a tender and cons 
siderate touch to elicit another’s confidence and sym- 
pathy. “He that winneth souls is wise.’ <A poor 
old Scotchwoman, in giving her comment upon this 
text to some students who were in the habit of visit- 
ing her, said, “ But mind, you maun gang warily aboot 
it; for perishing souls are just like a man lying on the 
brow 0’ a rock sleepin’, wi’ the sea below him. Eh, 
how canny you would deal wi’ a man like this ! You 
would na’ gie a wild shout, in case you waukened him 
in a start, and he lost his balance. Wouldn't you 
try to draw him aff to a place o’ safety wi’ great 
tenderness and affection f ‘He that winneth soula ta 


wise. 
And if you want either a pattern or a stimulua, 


dear reader, in your endeavours to win others to the 
Saviour, or in your efforts to penetrate into the re- 
cesses of some stranger heart, you know as well as I do 
where tolook for both. “TI have learnt one lesson by 

reading the word in illness,” said an eminently derolall 
and loving-hearted minister, during his last hours ; 
“I see that, even when I preached with what I felt to 
be some measure of tenderness, I scarcely knew what 
Ohrist’s tenderness was. The Bible,’ he added, 
“gives not only the mind of God, but his heart. It 
is the latter, exhibited to men, which draws ane wins. 
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I could preach now, I think. I should be far more 
tender.”” This is a remarkable testimony from a 
minister whose tenderness had been all along his 
most marked characteristic. But in nearer approxi- 
mation to his Saviour, he discerned with increased 
clearness the loveliness of His character, and the im- 
perfectness of his own resemblance to Him. “ Look- 
ing unto Jesus,’’ let that be our motto. And the 
nearer we come to His cross, and the longer we sit at 
His feet, the more will “ the mind that was in Him” 
be developed in us ; and that Gospel by which He has 
drawn us to Himself will be the model after which we 
shall frame our intercourse with others, and also the 
motive which shall inspire us with never-failing love 
and with unwearied sympathy. 


MY THREE VISITS. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS,.——-CHAPTER II. 


WHETHER it was that the constituent elements in the dispo- 
sitions of each member of the family circle at Clinford Court 
were so obstinately antagonistic that there was none of that 
sympathy in tastes and occupations which makes home so de- 
lightful—whether, I say, it was the utter want of congeniality 
between the hale old General, his haughty partner, and their 
lively and capricious child, that made them avoid a quiet morn- 
ing or evening undisturbed by the presence of strangers, OF 
whether the young lady, having ‘‘ come out’’ early, and spent © 
one season in London, found the change to her country home 
too dull, and, therefore, to her, irksome to be borne, and so in- 
duced her parents to take town-habits back with them, or 
whether her bluff and hearty father likedto keep open-house,or 
her lady-mother wished to produce the brilliant Dora to their 
provincial neighbours with all the lustre of a successful déouf 
yet fresh around her, I do not know; but during my visit @ 
round of entertainments, concerts, balls, and dinners, was 
kept up without intermission, It is true that the same guests 
met again and again, but that could not be helped out of town ; 


- but society was good in the neighbourhood, and Mee. Clinford 
had all the best country families on her visiting list. 

At first, this gaiety was strange to me, but when the novelty 
wore off, I grew tired of it. There was something so tanta- 
lizing in perpetually beginning acquaintances that promised 
well, but had not time to ripen into friendship, and then the 
perpetual repetition of vapid nothings which always followed 
introductions, was intolerably wearisome. Such society is 
like champagne, piquant at first, but insipid when the effer- 

-vescence has subsided. The mind cannot retain a healthy 
tone amid such scenes, and the votary of pleasure will, in 
time, become cold and artificial, like my hostess, or, if en- 
dowed with a superabundant amount of amiability, as weak 
and wanting in character as the Lady Grace Lyall. There are 
some, of course, who, though tz the world, are not of it, who 
resist its temptations, and remain uninjured by the atmos- 
phere of pride and insincerity by which they are surrounded, 
but such exceptions are few, indeed. | 

This succession of morning and evening parties was, to the 
Clinfords, comparative tranquility, after the fatigues of a Lon- 
don season ; but to me, it was a draught from the hitherto 
untasted cup of gaiety, an entrance into the world of which I 
had so often dreamed. We grow accustomed, surprisingly 
soon, to whatever is new in our condition, and in a few weeks 
it became as much a matter of course to me that I should play 
or sing for the amusement of Mrs. Clinford’s visitors, when- 

ever I was asked to do so, as it had formerly been to practise 
for my masters day after day at home,, with only the old por- 
traits round the room for company, and I smiled at my painful 
nervousness on the ev ening of my arrival, Everything else, 
in my new way of life, soon became equally natural, and before 
long ‘the ennui that followed my first pleasure in these festi- 
_ vities gave place to a consciousness that if this excitement did 
not become necessary to me, I should at least miss it ex- 
- tremely were it withdrawn. So long as Miss Gordon remained 
at the Clinfords’, a certain fear of her contempt prevented me 
from giving myself up entirely to dress and dancing, and 
showing off, and small talk ; but she only stayed a few days, 
and then I took a ready part in all that went forward. Dora 
Clinford professed to be very fond of me, and repeatedly called 
me *‘a dear, good, amiable creature,’’ because I touched up 
her drawings, aided her to attain some smattering of German, 
and took insignificant parts in duets wiih her; but I did not 
feel particularly grateful for her affection, as she lavished 
similar terms of endearment on other of her acquaintances 
when she wished them to do her any service, and at the same 
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time assured me in confidence that they were bores, but still 
she was obliged to be civil to them; besides, ‘‘useful people 
were very conyenient:’’ yet, as my stay was prolonged, I 
was glad to be able to do something towards paying off an 
obligation which would otherwise have been intolerable. My 
long sojourn was at last brought to an abrupt and unexpected 
termination. | 

One evening, Dora commissioned me to select for her some 
flower that would form a graceful and becoming wreath, se 
I went into the conservatory to choose one, though it was 
against Mrs. Clinford’s express commands to touch the plants 
that were placed there, when they were approaching perfec- 
tion, and removed so soon as they had passed the meridian 
of their beauty. On that side of the conservatory, formed by 
the wall of the house, the flowers were arranged on elevated 
and receding shelves, like stairs, and about half-way up I saw 
an exquisite little blue creeper, hanging downward in lux- 
uriant festoons. It was exactly what I wanted, though- 
it was rather difficult to obtain, surrounded, as it was, by 
other plants, and being so much beyond my reach. How- 
ever, it would suit Dora’s fair and rosy complexion so well, 
that it must be had; so, holding my dress closely round 
me, and stepping cautiously up the first three or four 
shelves, I contrived to break off from the back, where it 
would not be missed, a long, trembling spray, and was hold- 
ing it triumphantly in my hand, and congratulating myself 
on my success, when Lady Grace Lyall, who was again 
spending a few days at the Court, entered from the lighted 
drawing-room, leaning on Mrs. Clinford’s arm; they did not 
come far, but sat down on a couch just within the doorway. 
As Dora had begged me to procure the flowers for her, with- 
out her mother knowing whence they came, and as, more- 
over, I did not wish to be discovered by that studiously correct 
lady, perched in so absurd a position amongst her flower- 
pots, 1 stood very still, grateful to a huge cactus, which con- 
cealed me effectually, though I could both see and hear dis- 
tinctly all that was going on. 

“The property being entailed,’’ I heard Lady Grace say, 
‘she will have nothing if the poor boy should die before he 
is of age to make a will.”’ : 

‘‘ And, even then, he could not cut off the entail.. She and 
the mother will be obliged to manage as they can on what 
has accumulated since Mr. Trevor's death; aud that ought 
to be sufficient for them, for they have lived so closely ior 
years past, that something considerable must have been 8av 
trom the estate,” was Mrs. Clinford’s reply, in her usual hard- 


measured tones. 
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my cheek burned! What right had she to discuss the 
| — affairs of my family with a stranger? But what right 
ad I to listen? It was very mean, though I had done so 
unintentionally ; but I would hear no more. I coughed— 
they took no notice; I coughed louder, and spoke to myself, 
but still they did not observe me. I had hoped that when 
they found some one was in the conservatory, they would go 
away, and carry on their conversation elsewhere ; but as they 
were still unconscious of my presence, I determined to get 
down gently, and slip out through the door leading into the 
garden, if it chanced to be unfastened. This was more easily 
resolved on than done; and while I was descending slowly and 
carefully, I could not close my ears to the next few observations. 

** Who is the next heir?’’ Lady Grace inquired. ; 

‘* A very distant cousin, I believe.”’ 

‘‘It seems hard,” pursued her compassionate re- 
flectively, ** that wealth should thus go to far-away kindred 
because the family name and dignity must be keptup. Having 
myself suffered from that custom, I can feel for others, How- 
ever, young Trevor is not dead yet.”’ 

‘But there is not a chance of his recovery, dear Lady 
-Grace,”’ said Mrs. Clinford, gravély, but without even an 
affectation of concern; ‘ and now, do give me your advice— 
for I amin a very unpleasant dilemma. I offered to take that 
-Kdith till Mrs. Trevor should return, making sure, from what 
I had been told of the boy’s condition, that all must have been 
over long ago. The General insisted on having her here, and 
he will have his own way sometimes, though, had I known 
the length of time that I should have her on my hands, I 
would not have yielded to his wish on any account. We shall 
soon be going to town, and I suppose that she expects to go 
with us, taking it for granted, I dare say, that I shall bring 
her out, and play chaperone. If she anticipates anything of 
the sort, she is greatly mistaken, I can tell her;’’ and in her 
excitement Mrs. Clinford forgot to modulate her voice, and 
round her phrases in the manner customary with her, and 
which she considered particularly elegant. 

‘* And, considering all things, my dear, that anticipation is 
not so very unreasonable,’’ returned Lady Grace, innocently. 
‘The late Mr. Trevor's father brought you up, did he not? 
80 it is natural that the child of his only son should expect 
some kindness in return.’ 

- It was a thoughtless speech for one woman of the world to 
make to another, and Lady Grace must have become suddenly 
reminiscent of its impropriety, for she hastily checked her- 
self, as her companion interrupted her by exclaiming, sharply : 

_ * Indeed, Lady Grace, I do not quite understand you. It 
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is true, that as the old Mr. Trevor was my guardian, I, having 
no near relations, resided in his family. He was trustee, you 
know, under my father’s will; but I cannot really perceive 
why that should give his grandchild any claim upon me,.”’ 

I felt rather grateful to my advocate for excusing my sup- 
posed presumption, though her apology was founded on the > 
worst possible reason, that this would be an opportunity to 
show a grateful sense of kindness exercised towards my hos- 
tess, by my grandfather, years ago; for, however she might 
speak of Mr. Trevor being a trustee, the office must have been 
decidedly a sinecure, as she was a portionless heiress, whom, 
having then, and for many years after, no child of his own, 
he adopted, in her infancy, because she was the daughter of 
one who in early life had been his friend. 

** ] thought there was some relationship between your young 
visitor and the Clinfords,’’ observed Lady Grace. 

**There certainly is a kind of cousinship, a hundred times 
removed, though, I believe; but the connexion, whatever it 
may be, is on the General’s side of the house, not on mine,” 
was Mrs. Clinford’s response, in a tone that expressed how 
gladly she would have repudiated altogether the tie which our 
remote consanguinity seemed to impose on her. | 

Meantime, 1 was endeavouring to unfasten the garden door, 
but it was so shaded by orange-trees, that I could not see how 
it was secured, and my hands shook so from impatience and 
mortification, that I could not feel the fastenings. There was 
no escape then. It was impossible longer to play eaves-dropper, 
so I must go forward and face Mrs. Clinford, after all thatl 
had heard,—all that she would feel sure that I had heard, and 
had listened to; and what would she think of one who had — 
acted, however unwillingly, so mean apart? Whether I should 
have had courage to do so, must ever remain uncertain ; for at 
this moment I tried, despairingly, to force back a bolt, which, 
in my trepidation, I had before passed over, and in so doing, 
threw over, with my elbow, a garden syringe, which had been 
left, probably by mistake, on a ledge close by. It fell on the 
pavement with a great noise, while I stood horror-struck. 
What Mrs. Clinford fancied it might be, I do not know; but 
when Lady Grace uttered acry of fear, she said, quietly, for 
she piqued herself on never being discomposed, ‘‘ Pray do not 
frighten yourself, there cannot be the slightest cause for alarm. 
But this twilight is very mysterious, the shadows of the plants 
look so ghostlike, it is enough to make one nervous. 
send a servant to discover what has occasioned this extraor- 
dinary sound,—and as you are a connoisseur in jewellery, I 
must show you a porte-bouquet, that has only been sent to me 
from town to-day. It is really a very pretty little thing. 
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So they rose and went into the drawing-room, dropping © 

_ after them the curtain that hung across the conservatory door. 

I crept stealthily to where they had been sitting, and, through 
an opening in the hangings, watched them cross the saloon 
and hall; when they were out-of sight, I drew aside the 
drapery, and, stepping out, closed it again, and passing out 
by a side-door, flew up some back. stairs, that I had never, 
until now, ascended, nearly annihilating Henriette, Miss 
Clinford’s maid, who had been despatched by her mistress to 
ascertain the reason for my delay. 

‘‘ Whatever is the matter with you, Edith?’’ inquired the 
young lady, with much irritation of manner, as, flushed and 
breathless, I ran into her room, and found her sitting, ready 
dressed, before her mirror, waiting only for the luckless flower 
which I still held in my hand. 

‘‘Is that poor withered thing all you could find?”’ she asked 
impatiently, as I held it out to her. And, sure enough, I had 
crushed it terribly, and broken some of the long, graceful, | 
tendril-like stems. 

‘‘What is the use of bringing me this ?’’ she exclaimed 
again, petulantly; ‘‘ of course, I cannot wear it.’ 

‘*Of course not! Oh, Dora, Lam so sorry; it was so beau- 
tiful. But there is plenty more, only I cannot go for it, for 
your mother would see me.’ | 

Dora panted like a thwarted child, and twisted the flowers 
in her fingers. 

: - Just look in the glass,’’ I said, taking them from her, and 

arranging them in her hair, “ are they not light and pretty ?”’ 

Ng ‘Really, they would suit me very well,’’ she answered, 

alf smiling as she looked up at the reflection of her pretty 

little self. ‘‘ Where do they grow? Henriette, just run and 

see if mamma is dressed ; for if she is not down yet, you may 

as well bring me some more, Edith. But, my dear creature, 
you are not ‘dressed; do you know how late it is ?”’ 

‘IT do not mean to go down this evening, I answered," 
colouring deeply. 

_ « Why not? What nonsense !—you must. It will seem so 
strange, if you don't. Mamma will wonder what whim pos- 
sesses you; and Lady Grace will bore me with a thousand 
questions on the subject.” 

Now that was not at all what I wished for; so I said, with 
truth, that I had a headache, and would rest for a little while ; 
but as I was so important an individual, I would appear for a 
short time by-and-by ; therefore, in answer to all anxious 

inquiries, she might say that I was coming. 

—" * Very well, I have no time to loee ; ; however, I wish Hen- 
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riette would make haste—here she is. Well, is mamma 
ly >’? 


‘Qui, Mademoiselle ; Madame est dans son boudoir avec | 
Miladi Grace Lyall.” 
‘* Mamma in her dressing-room with Lady Grace! What 


ean they be closeted together for? Her little ladyship is my 


respected parent’s oracle on all matters of etiquette ; I should 
like to know what subtle point they are settling in this téte-a- 
téte.”’ 

I thought there was a lurking consciousness in Dora's 
manner, that proved how little enlightenment she needed con- 
cerning the affair; but suspicion might have been groundless. 

“Well, Dora, what about your flowers? Would it not be 
as well to send word to one of the gardeners what you want?” 

But I don’t know the thing’s name; do you ?”’ 

No; but let him have this spray.”’ 

“That will do. ‘There, Henriette, a piece like that. Quick 
—wait for it; but be quick: comprenez-vous >” 

And, with a sign of intelligence, the waiting-maid left the 
room; and, to avoid being cross-questioned, I followed her, 
and went into my own chamber, in spite of Dora’s entreaties 
that I would wait with her. 

I wanted so much to be alone, that I might consider what 
was to be done; for I had already determined to go away im- 
mediately. But whither to go, was a query hard to answer, 
Far from home—my desolate home—I had no friends near, 
no acquaintances even, except Miss Gordon. Before leaving 
Clinford Court, she had asked me to visit her, at Stoneleigh, 
and though I had thanked her for the invitation, I had never 
dreamed of accepting it. . But now—should I ask her if she 
could and would receive me? If I could but write first tomy 
mother—no, I could not lose so much time; I must act for 
myself, and that promptly. ‘The necessity gave me self-reli- 
ance; I would write to Miss Gordon. I sat down by the 
table, drew my desk towards me, and opened it. What should 
I say? Pressing my hand against my forehead, I thought and 
thought again, but to no purpose. I looked vacantly round 
the room, but the needful inspiration came not. I arrang 
my writing materials, and went so far as to trace the words, 
‘“‘My dear Miss Gordon ;’’ then stopped short, blotted the 
paper, and scrawled on it ; took another sheet, and began agam, 
but proceeded no farther. By chance, my eye fell on a letter 
of my mother’s, which was lying in my desk. I instinctively 
took it up, opened it, and glanced over the pages. It was 
dated about a fortnight before, from Pau. In a postscript 
were the words—the cheering words now, though I had read. 
them with different feelings afew days ago—‘‘ We have found 
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a truly kind friend in Mrs. Aylmer, your godmother, dearest: 
She will return to England in three weeks or a month, and 
then she is determined, she says, to do her duty towards her 
godchild, by having you with her till something shall be defi- 
nitely arranged about your coming to us, or our going home. | 
You will love her dearly, my child ; and I shall rejoice tothink | 
you are in such good hands; besides, we have already tres- 
passed too Jong on the kindness of the Clinfords. You shall - 
hear from me again before Mrs. Aylmer leaves here.”’ 

Now the doubt arose whether I ought not to wait for this 
promised letter. But I could not meet Mrs. Clinford again, 
without having taken some step towards ridding her of the 
burden which she found so troublesome. I was left so depend- 
ent on myself, that surely I might do whatever seemed to me 
to be right. But what would that be? There was but one 
course to pursue—to tell Miss Gordon candidly that I 
believed the Clinfords were tired of me, and that that alone 
induced me to remind her of her kindness in offering me a home 
for a few days, at Stoneleigh; that as soon as a friend of my 
mother’s, who would shortly return from abroad, should be 
settled in her own house, I would no longer intrude on her. 

This was the substance of my note, which was straight- 
forwardly expressed, without any attempt to gloss over the 
truth; for I felt that Miss Gordon would see through and 
despise polite conventionalities. One thing I could honestly 
“i that I looked forward with real pleasure to see her again. 

his critical epistle having been written, sealed, and delivered 
toa servant, with strict injunctions to have it sent by the 
earliest post in the morning, I dressed hurriedly, and ran down 
stairs with such a feeling of relief, that I longed to tell Mrs. 
Clinford or Dora what I had done, ‘The drawing-room door 
was open, and light figures passed and repassed, in a giddy — 
waltz, keeping time to the lively airs of Strauss; so I stole in 
unperceived, and sat down by Lady Grace, who, lounging in 
an easy chair, beat time with her foot to the music. Ps 

Mrs. Clinford came up in afew minutes, and in passing, 
said, coolly, and with, I fancied, a glance of keen scrutiny, 
‘‘Dora told me that you had a headache, I trust it is better . 
now, Miss Trevor ?”’ 

‘‘Much better, thank you,’ 


and I blushed guiltily ; and, 


before I had recovered my composure, Lady Grace actually | 
told me, with many embellishments, the story of her fright in 

the conservatory, omitting, however, to mention the result of | 
the investigation. Then she said, looking at Miss Clinford, 
who wore a wreath of the same flowers as those I had chosen, | 
‘‘ What good taste Dora has in ornaments ! the flowers in her 
hair are very elegant,’’ and there seemed to be a little pecu- 
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liarity in her manner ; so that I fancied the young lady alluded 
to, her mother, and my companion had compared notes, and 
having come to the conclusion that I had overheard the con- 
versation of which I was the subject, wished to assure them- 
selves on that point. This only made me more satisfied with 
what I had done. | | 

The next morning, when I was cooler, I began to hesitate, 
and almost wished to recall my letter ; but it was too late, the 
little packet was already sent, so I had only to wait passively 
for the answer. 

It came. Miss Gordon said: ‘‘ Your frankness pleases me. 
When I told you that so soon as you were tired of the frivolities 
of Clinford Court, my house was open to you, I spoke in all 
sincerity ;—come when you like. The distance is fifteén miles, 
but a stage-coach runs daily, almost from door to door. I will 
send an old and trusty servant for you, if you dislike travel- 
ling alone. I cannot promise you much gaiety, but you 


{ will at least meet clever and sensible people at my table, and 


ou can thus study another phase of life. Do not write again 
if you can come directly, unless you would wish the domestic, 
of whom I have spoken, to accompany you.”’ 

Thus far all was well. How to inform Mrs. Clinford of my 
approaching departure was next to be thought of ; but sheled 
the way to the announcement herself, by speaking rather 
pointedly, the day that the letter arrived, of their projected 
removal to London, and I then told her of my plans. She 
opened her eyes rather wider than usual, when she found 
where I was going, asked me when I intended to leave, and © 
offered some civil opposition when I said that I thought of 
going in a few days; but finally yielded, on the pretence of 
not wishing to curtail my stay at Stoneleigh, as it would 
necessarily be short, if Mrs. Aylmer came back when she was 
expected. 

I wrote a few lines, begging Miss Gordon not to trouble 
herself to send for me, as I should not at all mind going 80 
short a distance alone, and saying that at two o’clock on the 
following ‘Thursday, I hoped to be with her. 

When Thursday came, adieux were duly exchanged. Mrs. 
Clinford’s was frigidly courteous. She was glad to have had 
the pleasure of my society for so long a time. Dora condoled 
with me upon the prospect of being domesticated with 4 
‘‘bas-bleu,’’ and the old General declared he was disap- 
pointed that I did not go with them to town, wished me cor- 


dially good-by,” and asked me to come again. The nem 


minute I was gone, and so ended my first visit from home. 
CARLA MBREX.— 
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THE BIBLE IN EVERY LAND. 
THE BIBLE IN PALESTINE. 


(From the Bishop of Jerusalem.) 


I wave the pleasure to inform you that the 100 
Bibles which your Committee have kindly sent me, have 
just reached here, in good condition. They are most 
welcome ; for, although I cannot dispose hopefully of 
great numbers of copies, for many reasons, yet I occa- 
sionally meet with cases when it would be exceedingly 
palatal not to be able to supply the demands; for ex- 
ample, one of my Scripture readers has had, of late, 
interesting conversations with Moslems, the effect’ of 
which has been that several of them have apblied for — 
Bibles, which they will surely read with care, though, 

erhaps, not with a view of being convinced of the 
truth in the first instance; but yet, the Bible is the 
means by which they can be convinced and enlightened. 
Latterly, when three Moslems thus applied for Bibles, 
and I had none left, I borrowed the copies of several 
of our native converts, on the promise of giving them 
others when they should arrive. ! 

The Popish priests continue to burn all the Bibles 
of which they can get hold, Thus, latterly, they dis- 
covered that several of their people at Nazareth had 
Bibles, and gave them no rest till they gave them up, 
without, however, saying for what purpose they wanted 
them: but when they had got as many as they could 
get, they burned them, which seems to have made a 
very painful impression upon many of their own peo- 

le; and I hear that the greater number of those who 

ad Bibles concealed them, whilst a few, who are not 
altogether dependent tn the convent, refused to 
give up their Bibles. Only yesterday I had the visit 


of a poor man, father of a family, who latterly had 


received a New Testament. He came to ask me to 
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receive him as a member of our church; stating that 


the priests had forced him, as he was dependent u | 
them, to give them his New Testament, whsich “tay 

had accidentally discovered, adding, with horror, that 
they had burnt it; wherefore he said, with great 
emphasis—“I can no longer remain in connection 


with a church that burns the word of God.” 


About three weeks ago, the whole congregation of 
a considerable village near Nablous, left the Greek 
church, with their two priests at their head; and to- 
morrow, my Scripture reader in those parts will — 
(though not ordained) in their church; or, as | have 
advised him, he will write an evangelical sermon 
(which he does very well), and have it delivered by 
one of the priests, who are too ignorant to produce 
anything like a useful sermon; but they seem to be 
well-disposed and humble. I am very glad that I can 
now supply them, and the few of their congregation 
who can read, with the word of God: hitherto they 
have attended divine service at Nablous. But A ae 
must not suppose that, when such people leave 


church to embrace Protestantism, they are really mn- 


wardly converted. No; but they see the errors of 
their church, and its opposition to the word of God, 


‘and wish to receive further instruction, which we can 


impart only after they have declared themselves Pro- 
testants. som 
This country has been much disturbed of late: 
ary lives have been lost, and much corn destroyed 

the quarrels of the country people among them- 
selves; andthe Turkish rule continues as bad as ever. 
However, in town here we have been quiet hitherto. 


a 


BIBLE TOURS IN CHINA. 
(Brom the Rev. Dr. Medhurst, Shanghae.) 
Ox the 4th of May last, our Committee met, and 


resolved to allow five dollars monthly, as wages of 
colporteur, employed by the Rev. R. Cobbold.. We 
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have since heard from Mr. Cobbold, who. informs. us 
that his colporteur is working well, carrying copi al 
the Scriptures to all the respectable families in t 
of Ningpo ; after having supplied whom, he will psa 
the sphere of his operations to the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring cities. 
We allotted the sum of sixty-five dollars to Messrs. 
_Cobbold, Medhurst, and Edkins, to reimburse them 
_ for the expenses of a Bible tour to T’heen-t’hae, in — 
_ the province of Cheh-keang. During this journey, | 
four or five hundred miles of country were travelled 
over, seven Chinese cities passed through, and 700 
Testaments distribut . This oceurred in the 
month of April. 
About the same tinea the Rev. J. Burdon and Mr. 
J. Hudson Taylor visited two islands of the Yang-tsze- 
 keang, and the city of T’hung-chow, on its northern 
_ bank, during which trip they distributed 109 Test- 
ments, and 400 portions of Scripture. The half. - 
the nses asked for by them amounted only to 
‘seven dollars. 
_» Im the middle of May, the Rev. J. Edkins and the 
; Rev. Henry Reeve visited Kwun shan, and O 
Bhuh, near the of Soo-chow : they also.p 
up the Yang-tsze-keang to K’eang-yin, within seyenty 
miles of the camp of the insurgents, and 150 miles 
_ from the mouth of the Shanghae river. About 200 
 'Pestaments were distributed at Keang-yin, almast all 
to literary men, who happened to be assembled there 
from the neighbouring towns, to attend the publie 
examinations. About 300 more Testaments were 
_ given away at the other cities above-named, and Fuh- 
_ shan, a busy fishing port on the Yang-tsze-keang. 
No interference occurred from the Mandarins ; and it 
would seem that by means of this magnificent. river, 
the Yang-tsze-keang, which is about thirty miles wide | 
mouth, entrance may be fn the into er 
country for much greater distances when the scene 
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war shall be removed from Chin-keang and Nanking. 


The expenses of this trip were only eight and a 
dollars. 

Towards the latter end of May, Messrs. Muirhead 
and Edkins visited Sung-keang, where a literary ex- 
amination was being held, at which they distributed 
200 Testaments ; and on the last day of May, Messrs. 
Medhurst and Edkins visited Kwan-san, where the 
literary men from thirteen cities were assembling, 
amongst whom 150 Testaments and 30 Bibles were 
distributed. The expenses of the two last-named trips 
did not exceed three dollars each. 

It is pleasing to see the number of well-educa 
men who assemble on these occasions, and the respect 
and gratitude which they evince for the books distri- 
buted. We have never given away Testaments with 
more satisfaction, and our conviction is, that the few 
thus given away will be of more service than ten times 
the amount indiscriminately circulated. 

We met with several persons at Kwan-san who have 
been in the habit of reading the New Testament for 
some time, and upon whose conduct it has had 4 
marked influence. Men from all parts of the country 
visit us, who have seen and read the New Testament; 
and one man from T’heen-tsin, in the neighbourhood 
of Peking, has read it to such profit, that he has applied 
earnestly for baptism. 

On the 28th of May our Committee met, and resolved 
to employ two native Christians in — as col- 
porteurs. They are both acquainted with letters, and 
can give a good and consistent account of the books 
they distribute. 

Our Committee have also resolved “ That 50,000 
copies of the Mandarin colloquial version of the New 
‘Testament be printed as soon as possible, and that the 
Secretary be empowered to draw on the Bible Society 
for the purchase of paper.’’ The cost of the paper 
will be about £1,000. Kas | 
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THE JEWISH, HIGH PRIEST. | 


In the Epistle to the Hebrews, we are told that 
we have a great High Priest, who, was in all things 
tempted as we are, yet without sin; and who has 
passed into the heavenly place, or into the true holy 
place, to appear before God for us. And when you 
recollect how Christ is spoken of in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, you wjll see here scattered points, that 
are evidently parts of his glory, rise into light; and 
by the media of which the pious Jew saw Christ from 
afar, and anticipated that blessed day which it was 
permitted to Simeon to enter on; when he should 
see Him who is the light to lighten the Gentiles, 
and the glory of his people Israel, - | 

The robes that are prescribed for the high 
priest are extremely elaborate, very magnificent; the 
only ones that approach to them that I know of in 
modern times are the robes of the Romish priest- 
hood. This, however, does not prove that the robes 
of the Romish priesthood are Scriptural, because they 
are worn in imitation of the ancient robes of the 
high priest; for, instead of being Scriptural,—though 
it may seem a startling announcement,—they are 
quite the reverse ; because, if the substance be come, 
the shadow is to pass away—if the reality be arrived, 
that which prefigured him is done away—and, there- 
fore, to draw from the wardrobe of Aaron, in order 
to decorate the modern Christian minister, is to act 
as if eighteen centuries were expunged, and we were 
living under the Levitical régime, instead of under 
the Christian and New Testament economy. 

It is quite plain, therefore, that while it may seem 
Scriptural to copy these robes in a moderp church, 
it 1s, in reality, most unchristian to do so, simply on 
the ground that they had their meaning, their object, 
and their end then; but now, that their end is come, 
they have passed away. The moment that Jesus 
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said, “It is finished!’’ Aaron, Levi,. and all their 
economy passed away; they were buried with Jesus; 
only Jesus rose, and they remain still in the grave. 
These robes were very precious. These robes were 
for beauty and for glory; and they were meant to 
set forth the glory, the excellence, the beauty, the 
perfection of Him whose beauty is not of robes, but 
moral, and whose glory is not an outer, but an inner 


one. And thus, in the Christian economy, the in- 


tensest simplicity 1s the greatest sublimity. It is 
the law now, all great things are simple, all great 
men are eminently simple. Simplicity is only com- 
patible with true greatness; and wherever real great- 


ness is, there true simplicity will be also. Blaze, 


spangle, glitter, show, are vulgar, they are not great; 
and under the Christian economy we do not need 
these things. Our religion is adorned the most 
when it is adorned the least. The great poet has 
truly expressed it, when he says that we do not think 
of gilding the refined gold, or adding fresh perfume 
to the violet. So, in our religion, in its precious 
truths, in its grand hopes, there is that intrinsic and 
real magnificence that it is most beautiful when it 
is just best seen. How is God most glorified ? Not 
by adding anything to Him; but He is glorified in 
as He is revealed: and so the religion that 
le has inspired is beautiiul just in proportion as 1b 
is seen; and whenever you attempt to beautify, you 
darken—when you attempt to improve, you only 
destroy. 
_ There was, then, the breast-plate, the ephod, which 
was a robe extending to the ankles, and the broidered 
coat, and the mitre, and the girdle; and these were 
to be holy garments. The word “holy,” I may men- 
tion, in the Bible, means set apart to a thing. Now 
9 will be, perhaps, startled, when I tell you that 

adosh, which is the Hebrew word for “holy,” 18 
applied to a wicked person as well as to a good man, 
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The Hebrew word is translated into the Greek ays, 
and it is translated into the Latin “ sacer.’”” Those 
who have read the Latin poet, will recollect the “ aur 
sacra fames,’’ which would be, literally translated, “ the 
sacred thirst of gold,” a rendering that would be 
absurd; it means “the accursed thirst of gold.” So, 
in the Hebrew, the word which is translated “ holy,” 
means siinply “ dedicated,’’ separated from one use 
and set to another. Now, the word “holy,” as 
applied to garments, does not imply that there was 
anything in them intrinsically holy, but 1t means 
that they were sequestered, set apart from every-day 
use to temple, or religious, or spiritual use. The 
word “holy’’ was applied to things set apart’ under 
the ancient economy; and when applied to Chris- 
tians, it means persons who are set apart. The 
humblest believer is as truly consecrated as the 
highest minister; that is, he is sequestered, set apart 
from profane and common purposes, to a holy, a 
spiritual, and a heavenly life. 
You will notice, in the next place, that there 
were to be precious stones; the onyx stone was so 
called from its resemblance to the root of the human 
nail on the finger. The onyx stone was to have an 
engraving upon it. Then there was to bé the topaz, 
the Diicecie, the diamond, the emerald, the sapphire, 
and other stones, which are also alluded to in the Apo- 
calypse, and which | believe are so far identical with 
the stones that are called by these names now. It 
is singular that one stone is here called the amethyst. 
It was called so from the superstition that prevailed 
that it would cure drunkenness. It means “ not in- 
toxicated ;’ and it was supposed that if this stone was 
put into a drunkard’s cup, it would prevent drunken- 
ness. Hence the name which was applied to it. 

It was a precious stone; still, 1 believe, of great 
value, and was one of those that were on the high 
priest’s breast-plate. 
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, Then upon these stones there were to be engraved 
the names of the twelve tribes of Israel ; and when 


the high priest went into the holy place, he was, to 


have these stones upon his heart, and the names of 
the tribes beautifully cut or engraved upon them. . 


- Does not this show the exact correspondence between 


the high priest of the Israelites and the Great High 
Priest, and that the one was the prefiguration of the 
other? We read that Jesus has entered, not into 
the holy place made with hands, but into the true 
holy place, there to appear in heaven for us. Jesus 


appears now in heaven, bearing, not upon the stones, _ 
however precious, from which the engraving may be 
_ wasted and worn, but bearing upon his heart the 


names, not of tribes nor of nations, but of every in- 
dividual believer, however humble, who has washed 


his robes, and made them white in the efficacy of His 


precious sacrifice. 

When the high priest went into the holy place, 
he was to have upon his breast-plate the “ Urim and 
the Thummim.” The literal translation of these 
words is “lights and perfections.”’ It has been a 
great dispute among the Jewish Rabbis, as also among 
Christian commentators, whether the ‘‘ Urim and the 
Thummim’”’ were not the same, or identical with the 
precious stones that contained the names of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. At all events, it was some- 
thing upon his breast—either these stones, or some 
special robe that he wore upon his breast when he 
went into the holy of holies, where he received from 
God—from the Shechinah, or the glory that dwelt 
between the cherubim—answers to his difficulties, 
directions for the government of the nation, promises, 
comforts, truths ; all that Israel needed. These words 
are frequently alluded to in other parts of the Bible. 
For instance, Jesus Christ is called “light.’’ That 
is evidently an allusion to this; and many of the 
robes of the high priest are alluded to significantly 
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in the New Testament, if not by their names, by 
words corresponding to their meaning. 
Then, when the high priest went into the holy of 
holies, he was to have “a golden bell and a pome- 
nate ;’’ the fringe of his robe was hung with 
pomegranates and bells—small bells—and the object 
of this, it is supposed by the Rabbis, was to let the 
eople know that when he went into the holy of 
holies, he was still alive. The Jews had the idea 
that, to see God and to die, was almost the one, the 
necessary result of the other. No one but the high 
priest alone, and he only once a year, was permitted 
to go into the holy of holies, where was the Shechi- 
nah, or the bright, supernatural glory that burned 
upon the mercy-seat, between the cherubim; and 
they say, that the tinkling of the bells inside was the 
evidence to the people that the high priest was still 
alive. We read in the Psalms, “ Oh, blessed are the 
people that know the joyful sound ;” that phrase is 
borrowed from the fact, that the tinkling of the bells 
of the high priest in the holy of holies was to every 
Jew a most joyful sound, because it was proof to him 
that the sacritice offered without was accepted, and 
that the high priest was interceding within. But 
where were the Jews when the high priest was within P 
They were all waiting outside, till the high priest 
should come forth and bless them. ‘That is just our 
osition now. Jesus has offered up a sacrifice once 
or all on the cross ; He is now in the holy of holies, 
with the names of all his people on his heart, pleading 
for us; and the joyful sound, or the preached Gospel, 
still in our ears, is the evidence to us that Christ has 
entered within the veil, and we are waiting outside 
till the High Priest shall come forth, as He will do 
soon, and pronounce that grand and lasting benedie- 
tion that will strike down into nature’s heart, and 
make her very deserts to rejoice, and her. bleakest 
and her most solitary places to blossom even as the 
rose. 
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The pomegranate was a fruit with which you are— 


‘all acquainted ; it has a sort of pulpy substance in- 


side, a little larger than an orange, and is full of 
seeds ; and in fact the origin of the word pomegranate 
is pomum granatum, that means an apple with a great 


many seeds in it. And pomegranates were the symbol 
of fruitfulness, and were the sign to the Jews—the 


constant sign—that the whole earth should yet be 
covered with Christ’s glory, and all flesh see his 
salvation. | 

- Upon the high priest’s mitre there was the in- 
scription, “ Holiness to the Lord,’ which was meant 
to denote how completely he was sequestered to God; 
how truly he was dedicated to Him ; and that holiness 
to God was the great end and object of that economy 
of which he was the chief. ‘ 


FRAGMENTS FROM FALLEN FOLIAGE. | 


By what different eyes, and in what different lights, 
are the brown, withered leaves regarded! he child, 
as he trundles his hoop in among them, listens with 


joy to the pleasant rustling he produces—the artist 
-embellishes his pictude with picturesque bare trees, 


and scattered leaves—the poet, in his rhapsodies, 
converts each leaf into some ideal form of beauty— 
and the philosopher discourses of the reflux of the 
sap into the root, and the physical causes of decay. — 

But the Christian—the heavenly-minded believer— 
in what language do the leaves speak to him? In 


one which cannot be understood by the artist, the 


poet, or the philosopher, unless in addition to his 


peculiar gift, he has also the Spirit of God in his 
heart. Then the voice he hears tells of the death of 
the frail body, but reminds him of the blessed im- 


_ mortality of the soul—of the curse pronounced upon 
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the sinner; and, at the same time, of the promiise 
made to the faithful. 

Solemn thoughts were raised in our minds the 
other day, while visiting an ancient castle, and which 
had once witnessed the splendour of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s court. There were the chair of state which 
she had occupied; the room in which she had 
danced; and the piece of tapestry, worked by her 
own fair fingers—all in a state of perfect preservation ; 
but where is she? Long since gone to the tomb, 
and where her immortal part is, is not for us to 
decide. 

But it was when emerging intp the courtyard, that 
the beauty of the natural scenery around most im- 
pressed us. There it all was, just the same as when 
the haughty courtiers of England’s haughty queen 
had gazed upon it in the sixteenth century. The 
blue hills, the verdant slopes, the ancient trees, still 
occupied the same places ; and the same blue sky 
overshadowed all. But where are those spectators ? 
What is the employment of those voices which once 
rang in joyous tones through these courts? Are 
they singing the praises of their God and Redeemer 
with the glad spirits above? Or do they sigh forth 
_ bitter groans, and mutter deep curses with the 
banished from God’s throne ? 

On leaving the ancient pile, we proceeded to an 
avenue, whose shade seemed to invite the thoughtful 
to rest awhile. And while we paced its length, we 
heard another voice besides our own and that of the 
birds above us. Reader, it was the warning voice of 
the falling and fallen leav es! 


‘* A wither’d leaf, all sere and déad, 
Came flutt’ring through the sky; 
And as it passed me, softly said, 
Sic transit gloria mundi.”’ 


And now as we pause beneath these aged boughs, 
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let us, for a moment, call to mind some of the. scenes 


that have taken place here. Here comes an interest+ 


ing party—a group of merry, laughing girls. What 
are they conversing about? We catch the words, 
‘festivity,’ “next week,’ “ Elizabeth.’’ Ah! that 
last word lets out the important news. The queen 


of England is coming to visit her favourite earl, and - 


all the tongues and thoughts of this usually quiet 


_ village are in a commotion. | 


_ The visit was paid—the excitement soon passed— 
queen, earl, courtiers and peasants, have long ago 
one to their rest. The leaves in the avenue have 


budded and withered some one hundred and fifty 
times, and now here is another, and very different 


party approaching,—a happy family group. There is 


the father, realizing one’s idea of the good old Eng- 
lish squire, his happy wife by his side, gazing with 
pride on her beautiful group of children, playing 


around her. 


Alas! only one of those dear children ever reached 
the years of womanhood, and the grey hairs of those 
parents went sorrowing to the grave, for their trea 
sures that were not. Had they a hope of reunion in 
the skies ? 

Many other thoughts does this avenue suggest; 
but we must not dwell upon them. Perhaps, before 
the leaves again fall, our heads will be laid in the 
dust, and then—shall we be able to claim our in 


heritance in the “many mansions ’’? 
8. 


EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 


Aug. I shall be glad when this war.is over. 

Emm. So will everybody. What an original remark ! 

Aug. But, I mean, I shall be glad when the war 1s over, 
on account of its stopping the publication of so many books. 

Emm, Does it ? iy 

Aug. Certainly. There is a war-fever which craves only 


for books about Russia and Turkey. Nothing else goes 
| down now with the public. 
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Ed. A friend of mine found this the case the other day. 
He has written a deeply interesting account of a long re- 
sidence in South Africa, and his narratives of Caffre life are 
more intimate and accurate than those of any other traveller. 
I have no doubt that, at any other time, his book would 
make quite a sensation; but when he went to the leading 
publishers, they shook their heads, commended his book, 
but did not recommend its publication just now. They said, 
nothing was coming out, worth speaking of, that could pos- 
sibly be kept back, except books relating to this terrible war. 

Aug. Here is one of the curses of war; it is unfriendly to 
literary progress. | 

Ed. Wherever war treads, it is as if some burning iron 
heel stamped upon the ground, and marked its course by | 
crushed and seared traces on grass and flowers. 

Emm. We must pray for a speedy termination to the war. 

Ed. We must pray for the coming of the Prince of Peace, 
when all wars shall cease, and its science be forgotten. | 

Emm. We suffer from this war in having no books for 
review. | | 

Ed, Ah, Emmeline! that is a light matter, compared with 
the broken hearts and the ruined prospects of so many 
thousand families, whose relatives have died in this fearful 
struggle. | | 

Aug. Perhaps you would like to know what the Finlanders 
think of our noble cruisers, when they see them in the Baltic, 
carrying fire and sword along their coasts, and seizing or 
burning their merchant vessels. The following lines have 
been written—so it is said, or else I should doubt it—by a 
young Russian Fin, in English, just as they stand. They 
have been publish&l at Hamburgh, printed on black-bordered 
letter-paper, with the Russian eagle at their head, and’ the 
inscriptions, ‘‘Imperatori Gloria,’’ and ‘In Deo Omni- 
potentissimo spes nostra.”” Shall I read the lines? 

Ed. Pray do. 

Aug. They are entitled— 


THE FIRST DROP OF BLOOD. 
(May 19th, 1854.) 


Tur joyous Spring is twining Know ye, ye southern warriors, 
Her garland bright and green, Know ye how sweet a thing 
And spreading over Finland To every Northman’s bosom 
A carpet fair and sheen: Is the return of spring ? 
And ye come from the Ocean, When ice and winter vanish, » 
_ Ere yet be thawed its flood, He draws new life and breath, 
In cnight and pride, ye strangers, | And now, whilst nature smileth, 
To stain the scene with bleod. You come tu bring him death, 
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And ye, proud sons of England! 


Because your fruitful isle 


| Be termed the Queen of Ocean, 


And riches on ye smile: 


| Think ye, there’s none loves our 


|New hearts sprung 


land, 
Though it be poor and cold, 
Or that our snows must render 
Our hearts less warm and bold ? 


Then look, and know those 
glances 
Ye cast upon our strand, 
Which glows in Springtide ver- 
dure, 
Rest on our Fatherland. 


| "Tis so, ye sons of England, 


We're men of small pretence, 


_ But Fins can love their country, 


And die in its defence. 


We, too, have been in battle 


With many a gallant band, 


_ Throughout our own wide Finland 


No village in the land 


But saw our blood flow freely, 


And many a loss we yearned, 


_ For many a heart was broken, 


And many a town was burned. 


| These times are past, forgotten ; 


Not so the fallen brave, 


Full many a springtide flow’ret 


Has decked, since then, their 
grave, 


In sign of sweet atonement ; 


And long, in peace and love, 
up and 

flourished, 

And once more Finland throve. 


Alas! they’re now returning, 
The evil time’s at hand; 

Up, Fins! the brave, the hardy! 
Protect your Fatherland! 

For where those fathers slumber. 
And where your cradles stood, 
Has flowed, ay, shed by strangers, 

The first sad drop of blood. 


We honour, O Britannia, | 
Thy virtues, deeds, and fame ; 
Thy trade and thy religion ; 
Immortal Shakspere’s name ; 
Trafalgar, Navarino, 
Those names known far and 
wide ; 


| 
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Thy famous Crystal Palace, 
And many things beside. 


But, oh, ye sons of Albion, 

The mighty, rich, and proud, 
When to protect the Crescent 

Against the Cross ye vowed ; 
When the broad land that yields 

thee 

Thy tar, and wood, and corn, 
With fire and sword ye visit, 

Ye merit but our scorn. 


And when your fleets equipped 
To stand against a world, 
Close by our peaceful harbours 

Their mighty sails unfurled, 
To chase and seize the trader, 
What glory was there won? 
We say, rich men of England, 

It was ignobly done. 


And when, like Eastern pirates, 
Ye landed on our ground 
With sword and brand, to pillage 
And burn whut there ye found; 
The else so peaceful trader, 
Such base attack withstood, 
And then, yes then, there flowed 
The first red drop of blood. 


Ay once again it flowed, 
And Heaven alone can say 
Which of us shall pay dearest 
The reckoning of that day. 
We lived in peace and quiet, 3 
Nor thought of strife or feud— 
‘Twas ye that with the crimson 
Our verdant fields imbued. 


We but protect our harbours, 
Our life, our liberty, 
And from the dark'ning blood-spot 
Each Finnish hand is free. 
What care we for the Sultan? — 
Or “ England's power at stake? 
We live but for our Finland, 
Or perish for her sake. 


Know then, ye southern warriors’ 
Whene’er you light the flame— 
Where’er your cannons thunder, 
Our hearts are still the same. — 
The old tough heart of Finland, 
For GOD and Fatherland! 
Beats still in truth and honour, 
And nerves each armed hand. 
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‘BEST ADVICE FOR BOYS. 


Br the BOY'S OWN ‘MAGAZINE, price 2d. Monthly, and you will have a 

first-rate book to read, and also a chance of receiving one of the Twenty 
Silver Lever Watches, (manufactured by Bennett, Cheapside, London,) which 
will be given away at Christmas next. A Specimen Number and Prospectus 
sent to any part of the United Kindom for three postage popes to — Pub- 
lisher, SamvuE O. RERTON, 18, Bouverie-street, London. 


BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE, 2d. Monthly—This periodical was 

commenced on January 1, 1855, and has already attained a brilliant euccess. 
Ten -Numbers are now in print, ‘containing most interesting Biographies of 
Benjamin Franklin, the Printer’s Boy, Sir Humphery Davy, Whittington, Jamés 
Watt, Oliver Cromwell, Napoleon the Third, Christopher Columbus, Captain 
Cook, Wolsey, the Ipswich Butcher Boy, Chatterton, the Boy Poet, and: Daniel 
Defoe, the author of “ Robinson Crusoe,” with faithIul Portraits of all-*‘ these 
boys who have become great men.”—Adventures with Boa Constrictors, Buffa- 
loes, Bears, Wolves, Caymen, Eagles, and other denizens of the Forest ‘and the 
Prairie; Struggles and Conflicts with the wild Indians, copiously illustrated 
with characteristic Engravings. The Tools of War, and faithful accounts 
of the most celebrated Battles of ancient and modern times.—The Goodwin 
Sands, and other marvellous formations.—Famous Places, with admirable 
engraved Sketches of Naples and Mount Vesuvius, Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
of Florence, Rome, Paris, London, Egypt and the Nile—The History (con- 
tinued monthly) of that romantic epoch, the Conquest of Mexico by Cortes 
and his Spaniards—Narratives of Shipwrecks, War Scenes, Stag Hunts and 
Boat Chases — Notes on Natural History, with Pictures of Poultry — Boys’ 
Sports and Pastimes, with Plan of Cricket Ground, and other out-door and 
in-door games.—*,*® THE BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE is Published Monthly, 
Price Twopence, and the ten Numbers from January to October inclusive 
(Twenty-pence in all), can be obtained of any Bookseller, Newsvendor, or Peri- 
odical Dealer in the Kingdom. These ten Numbers can likewise be obtained 
direct from the office, post free, by sending Twenty-pence, tither in postage- 
stamps or Post-office order, payable to the Publisuer, SamugeL O. BERTON, 18, 
Bouverie-street, London.—N.B. The Purchaser of the Twelve Monthly Two- 
penny Numbers, from January to December, of THE BOY'S OWN MAGA- 
ZINE, is entitled to a chance in the distribution of the Twenty Silver Lever 
Watches, (manufactured by Bennett, Cheapside, London, for the sical of 
the seen which will be given away at Christmas next. 


NEW 3 TALE in the BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE, price 2d. Monthly. ‘Tye 

“LIFE OF A DOG,” by THomas Illustrated by Hatnrsox 
Werr, is continued in the October Number of the Bor’s MAGAZINE, 
which also contains sixty columns of entertaining reading, and Six beautiful 
Engravings. Sold everywhere, and will be sent to any part of the Kingdom on 
receipt of 3d. by the Publisher, Samvurn O, Bexrow, 18, Bouverie-street, London. 
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“THE. EDUCATION AL GAZETTE: 


‘WEEKLY JOURNAL OF “BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
Organ of the, Scholastic Profession. 
IMHE aim of the EDUCATIONAL GAZETTE is twofold: it takes s com 00g) 
| prehensive view of the subject of Education with reference to the commu- = | ij 
at’ large,’and/it administérs’ tothe requirements of Teachers as 
stteation to'théir status and interests as a body. 
general Contents ofthe Journal are—" 
L—LEADING ARTICLES on all Educational 
2.—ESSAY8 ON METGOD, with Practical IMustrations. 
"3.—PAPERS BY EMINENT MEN on distinct branches of Knowledge. _ at 

_4.~—SCHOOL INSPECTION.—Under this head are given the results of the | 


Travels of a qualified gentleman appointed to visit and report upon the prime 
ciples and of the and of the 
SCHOOL ‘and COLLEGE LITER ATURE : comprising. Reviews 
N otices of all New School Publications and Apparatus. 
1—EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, in which are ineluded—the Patlies, 
mentary Educational Debates; School and College Reports; University News; — 
and Reports of Meetings held for.the Promotion of Education. . 


8—THE VARIOUS EXAMINATION PAPERS: Notes and Queries ; Cate 
didates, &c., &e., &c. 

The Proprietors earnestly solicit embracing suggestions 5 
facts, from the 50,000 Teachers of Great Britain ; and they ask for their nie | 
co-operation and support in'a work calculated to prove so greatly useful asTHE 
EDUCATIONAL GAZETTE. They trust that every School Teacher will 4 
become a Subscriber‘to ‘and.‘a’ Correspondent of THE EDUCATIONAL 
GAZETTE, and will do his best te secure the alliance of his friends amt 
acqlisintances. ° The way in'which immediate effect can be given to 
support is to.order it at once. 


‘THE EDUCATIONAL GAZETTE is printed in ani published 
every Wednesday Morning. free, 3d, I. 
ist [of August, 1855. a 

Six Month’ 0a! Tee’ ‘eat be be 
‘th for 8s. 6d. the Half-year, thus: per Copy | 
post free, on day of publication. | 


London : ‘Printed and published by Thomas Day,’ 13, Carey-etreet, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 
:—Orris Merex;—Anna Mennell;— 


JJ F. L.;—Jessie;—H. M. W. B. M. .—Juvenis ;— 


Frederick ;—J. 8. ;—Senex. 

A.M. —Thanks. 

Frederick.—We cannot advise you unless you are more explicit. 

LL. G.—We have written to you. 

Senex.—We feel encouraged by the kind expressions in your note. We will 
iran ur question, and reply to it when our mind is made up. 

~The reason why we have not given any more  Counsels to Corres- 
+ wo ” is because our Correspondents have not solicited any. Are we to 
magine they are going on wisely and happily, and do not nee ‘our friendly 
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“Such a book as this has been long wanted for schools.”—Church 


of England Quarterly. “Tt is far better calculated to awaken in- 
_telligent interest than any other school history we have met with.’— 

_ Educational Record. “A series of pictures, and drawn with a free, 
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CARISRROOKE CASTLE. 


In our August number we presented an engraving 
of this celebrated ruin, and it was our intention to 
add a second view, taken by the artist from another 


point. We now give it as seen from the Ventnor 
road, which winds roun e back of the castle. 
| ' j 
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FANNY AND HER FLOWERS. 
[A PAGE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. | 


Fanny had been on an errand to a lady who, 
pleased with her kind looks and manners, took her 
into her garden, and gave her a handful of beautiful 
flowers. She was delighted with them, for she sel- 
dom had flowers. Her father rented part of a house 


which had only a narrow pavement of bricks for a_ 


yard, where not even a blade of grass could grow, 
and though her mother had a few plants in pots mn 
her chamber window, she never picked the Sie 
from them; they were so very few that they were 
left to look pretty in the little room. But now, 
Fanny had a fine fresh nosegay, all her own, and she 
went up the street, on her way home, with a light 
step, and a face all smiles. What would her mother 


say to her flowers? Wouldn’t they look splendid on 


the bureau when her father came home to dinner? 
All the little ones looked at her flowers as they passed 
her, and she was glad to have them see how fine they 
were. | 

A little girl with thin sharp features, a sallow skin, 
and a very miserable look, came along leading a cross, 
crying boy. He screamed and stamped, and she 
could not still him until she took him up in her arms 
and carried him. He was very heavy, and_ she 
tottered under his weight; but when she put him 
down again, he cried as lustily as before. Her eye 
fell on Fanny’s flowers, and a smile quite strange 
there gleamed over her wan face. “Oh, see, see! 

she exclaimed; “don’t ery, see the flowers.” The 
boy cried on unheeding, but she kept her eye 0” 
the flowers till they had passed, and then turned an 
looked at Fanny. “Oh, how pretty, how at . 
Poor me, I have nothing,’’ were her thoughts, and the 
smile went away from her face, and a dull glare came 
over her eye; a tear would have been there had she 
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water, and set them on a shelf. Oh, how beautiful 
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suffered less and hoped more, but she had grown old 
before her time: she seldom cried now. | | 

The boy’ screamed louder than ever, as he found 
she was taking no notice of him, and his violence 
made Fanny turn round. She saw the strange broken- 
hearted look of the little girl, and pitied her. ‘ Are 
you sick ?”’ she asked, as she joined her. “ No,’’ was 
the unmoved answer. ‘“ Are you tired because that 
little boy eries so?” “ He almost always cries.” 
“Is he your brother?” “No; but I live with his 
mother in that house,” she answered, pointing down 
a back street. “Have you any mother?’’ “No; J 
hav’n’t anybody at all, and his mother took me when 
I was little. I take care of him and the baby.” 
Fanny looked at her old and dirty dress, and asked, 
‘Is she good to you?” “I don’t know,” was the 
quiet answer. | 

Fanny’s clothes were neat and clean; she had very 

‘and and loving parents, brothers, and sisters, “and 

psuch a happy home. This poor girl, what had she? 
Fanny divided her flowers and gave the larger part 
to her, saytng, in a soft tone, “ There, don’t you like 
flowers ?”’ | 

“Thank you,’ said the little orphan; and when 
Fanny looked up into her pale face, the smile had 
come back again, and there were tears, too, in her 
eyes. What was the matter? Did she love flowers 
so? It was not so much the flowers, though she 
loved them, as that some one had spoken kindly and 
tenderly to her, and seemed to care for her, 

When she reached home, she put her flowers in 


they were to her. The woman, whom she called her 
mother, scolded her because she had not come sooner 
to take the baby, but it did not make her sullen, as it 
sometimes did. Fanny’s sympathy was still in her 
heart. | 

She took the baby to the shelf and showed it her 
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line’s bed. This picture was duly headed, in old Englisty 
letters, ‘“‘ Third Meeting of the Mental Improvers;' with 
Miss C. B,, as Aquarius, pouring cold water on the cons! 
cern, In the céntre of the paper were four girls huddled’ 
together, and reading from a paper. The unknown artist’ 
had expended a great deal of trouble in making themex¥ 
tremely sweet and pretty; and standing over them, with? 
huge watering-pot, was a ludicrous and hideous caricature 
of Aquarius, with a face just so like Caroline’s, that it way 
impossible to mistake it; and a certain air of malice was 
imparted to the features of the Aquarius, as the streams of 
water came pouring down over her features, which by 20 
means impaired the likeness. 
Poor Caroline, she was deeply disgusted at the highly 
unflattering likeness of herself, perhaps she was still more 
annoyed at the beauty of the four girls seated on the ground} 
their dress and hair was represented as by no means dis- 
ordered by the shower (for artists will take liberties with 
nature and possibility); on the contrary, the general air of 
the Aquarius reminded one of the most dirty and common 
of little maids-of-all-work. Underneath were these 
words :— 
‘‘C, B. returns thanks to her friends and the public fot 
their distinguished patronage, and hopes, by unwearied 
efforts, to merit its continuance. N.B. Shower-baths gratis 


every Wednesday afternoon.”’ ra 
We 


Wednesday afternoon was the time when we met. 
all thought in our inmost hearts that there was but cone 
person in the house that was artist enough to have made this 
really clever drawing; but no one said who she thought’if 
was ; and when she, whom we suspected, knocked at the door 
and came through the bedroom of the second class with May 
in her arms, and a countenance of settled gravity, we were 
a little puzzled. However, we never asked for any exple- 
nation; for the members of the club would have felt it 
something like vanity, to take for granted that those lovely 
young creatures on the ground were meant for them ; ane 
as for Caroline, she was much too politic openly to betray 
any anger; that would have been to admit that she acknow~- 
ledged the likeness and the character. sas “ 

But it was soon evident to all the school that Caroline 
considered Miss Black in the light of a rival, though, 48 


the latter was remarkably independent, and scarcely ever 


interfered with others, there was for a long time very little 
for showing it. | 
the meantime little May got quite well, and grew plump 
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and rosy, though she was. still so extremely small, that the. 
girls used. to say they thought all her growth went into her 
hair; rather. an unscientific way, perhaps, of accounting for . 
her infantine proportions ; but certainly her hair was of very 
unusual length and thickness, and I well remember that 
when, we used to pass our fingers through the loose curls and 
straighten them, they would reach to the hem of her frock. — 
Pretty little May, she was always a pet amongst us, and 
so light that it required no great strength to carry her about. 
Frances spent many an hour that winter in carrying her out 
in the garden, when the sun shone; for though cheerful and 
well now, she was never strong, very tender, and easily 
fatigued; but endowed with a spirit and a will strong 
enough for a creature five times her size. irre 

Her improvement, under the care of Frances, was sur- 
prising, and there was something extremely pretty, and 
almost touching, in the confiding way in which she gave her 
whole heart to her. Her devotion was fully repaid, for we 
all felt that Frances loved this morsel of a child more than 
all the rest of the household put together. She was certainly 
an engaging and desirable little plaything, and we all, in- 
cluding Caroline, liked to amuse ourselves with her now 
and then, when she was well and good-tempered; but we 
always gave her back to Frances when we were tired of her, — 
as the person to whom she naturally belonged, and whose 
duty it was to attend to her, ‘ | 

But though all her kindness to May began soon, even by 
Madame, to be looked upon as a kind of duty, I must do 
her the justice to say that she did not tire of it; and all 
the trouble she took in teaching, cherishing, dressing, play- 
ing with, and telling stories to ‘‘ her child,’’ seemed to cost 
her very little effort. She was systematically good to little 
May, not only when she was droll and tractable, but when | 
she was haughty, troublesome, and cross, as all children will 
be occasionally. | | 
Some of the girls used to wonder how Frances could 
bestow so much trouble on the child: I never did, I used 
to think of a speech made to me a few months before, b 
a little cousin of mine. ‘I think,” said this child, with 
grave contempt—‘'I think I shall dig a hole and bury my 
doll,”’ 

‘Poor thing said I; what has she done?” 

‘‘ Why,’’ replied the child, in a sharp tone of injured 
feeling, ‘‘ she’s no use atall, I’m always saying, ‘How do 
you do?’ to her, and she—she never says, ‘ Very well, thank 


you.’ 
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in his own lodge, hoarding his money; and that. he mad¢e his 
housekeeper give him half of what she got by showing the. 
house ; that he refused his young brother money enough to 
buy his commission ; and that the only present he was ever. 
known to make, was a present of an old mourning ring to the 
said brother’s bride, muttering that he hoped there. would. 


not be a large family, to eat him out of house and home!”’.. 


“‘ Yes,’’ Caroline said, ‘‘ he was dead, and his brother had. 
come into the estates, and to the whole of his princely for-, — 
tune. Sir Aimias had heard that living was remarkably 
cheap at Smyrna, and he had actually set out and walked: 


_ the greater part of the way to that somewhat outlandish city, 


and no doubt done the remainder of the journey with due 
regard to economy; and there he had lived very comfort-., 
ably, because very cheaply, for some months, till he was, 
taken ill of a fever, and so died.’’ 

*¢ But does Mrs. Merton tell you all this?”’ asked one of the 


“Not exactly in the words I have used, my dears,”’ said. 


_ Caroline, laughing ; ‘‘she says: ‘Our brother took a pedes- 


trian tour across Europe, and then made his way down ta 
Smyrna ; that is a respectful way of saying that he tramped, 
as the policemen called it, part of the way, and begged, wy 
haps (who knows >) the remainder.”’ 
What a change for Mrs. Merton!” 

“And what a change for the baronet. Mrs. Merton says. 


' they are both coming back directly; and she hopes they 
shall reach England by the beginning of the Midsummer: 
holidays here Caroline paused. 


** And they will go to live in that beautiful house,” said, 
one of us; **that house which poor Sir Aimias kept in such 
tine order, but never occupied himself.” 

‘*Yes,’’ said Caroline, “‘and Mrs. Merton says she shall 
have May and me to spend the holidays there with her."" |: 

*“* May and me !’’ it sounded rather odd; I thought, sical 
customary combination. 5 

‘*I wonder whether they will let May return to school," 
remarked Belle L’ Estrange. 

“ Not likely,’’ said another; ‘‘ and what a grief that will 
be to Frances !’’ 

‘‘ Oh, Frances is going to leave soon herself,’’ interrupted 
Caroline hastily ; ‘‘ she will only stay till Christmas.” | 

** Does Mrs. Merton say anything about inviting Franewt 
also to stay with her?’’ I inquired. 

‘How should she,’’ replied “when 
she:never heard hername?”’ ode sad 
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Nevér heard her name!’’ T exelaimed; why, I thought 
you wrote often to Mrs. Merton, Caroline.” od 

Caroline turned her head till her bright eyes rested upon’ 
mé, There was something deliberate in the action; and she’ 
conveyed a good deal of tranquil surprise into her survey,’ 
which was, perhaps, intended to punish me for my audacity; 
and certainly abashed me greatly, and made me blush up to 
the roots of my hair, and feel that I had not a word to say 
for myself, | | 

-**T used to write occasionally, just to tell Mrs. Merton that’ 
May was well,’’ said she, speaking slowly, and with an air of 
distaste and languor. “It was a trouble, of course, but I 
did it; sometimes I put in the names of her primers, and the 
pot-hooks she was doing; but I have not much timefor: 
writing, and no talent for it, as you mental improvers have; 
and of course I cannot give sketches of scenes, and oceu- 
pations, and characters here, as Sophia can; and besides, I 
bad no reason to think they would be interesting, if. 
could.” 

It was pretty evident, then, that Caroline, in writing to 
Mrs. Merton, had never even mentioned the name of Frances; 
and though we were always inclined to take the very best 
view we possibly could of everything that Caroline did, there 
was an awkward silence now, which Belle at length broke, 
by charitably remarking, ‘* Of course, Cary, dear, you could 
not have known how soon Mrs. Merton was coming home.”’ 

Caroline gladly caught at this straw, and cleverly turned — 
it to her advantage. 
Of course not,’’ she said gaily, and with her own fas+- 

crating smile ; “‘ but Sophia seems to expect people to have 
prescience. Ah! my little presidentess of the ‘mental 
improvers, you show a marvellous partizanship; you are 
quite in the interest of the female pilgrim. You think I 
ought to have given the exact pedigree and description of 
Frances, in person, mind, and manners, just as I should have 
done, if I had known that she was so soon to meet Mrs. 
Merton.” 

She looked under my hat as she said it, and I do not know 
how it was, but I certainly felt as if I had done something 
foolish ; and when she laughed and kissed me, I was so mach 
ashamed that I could not help turning away my face. 

I turned it towards the entrance of our little tent, and 
there I saw im the distance Frances walking between the 
hop-poles, carrying little May. She also was enveloped in 
her scarf of shepherd’s plaid, and she had wound it gipsy- 
like about herself and the child, so that only the merry little 
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face peeped out ‘over her shoulder, for she was carrying her 
and I shall not’ soon forget how pretty they 

ked as they came towards us, through the lengthening per- 
spective of the hop-poles. | 
_ May had the sweetest little voice possible; Frances had 
taught her to sing several simple songs, and used to sin; 
second to her; now her high childish notes, so clear anc 
pretty, sounded like fairy bells in the air, while the deep 


‘tones of Frances’ contralto voice, though fine, were not so 


audible at that distance. | , 
‘‘ Pretty little May,’’ said Caroline, in a regretful tone; 


“how seldom one has an opportunity of getting her to play 


bin ot I think Frances really does usurp her rather too 
muc Ags | 

_L cannot describe how much this speech grated upon m 
feelings. Frances had never refused to give up the child 
when any of the girls had wished to play with her; but sel- 
dom had Caroline wished for her, for she was not naturally 
fond of children. ag 

‘“*T could not think where you all were,” exclaimed Frances, 
stepping before the opening of our tent. | : , 

‘* No,”’ said May, repeating her words; ‘‘ we could not 
tink where you all were.”’ | 
little parrot,’’ said Caroline; ‘just put her 
down, Frances, and let her come in here.”’ 

“Yes; I want to get into that funny little house,” said 
May. Accordingly Frances began to unwind herself and the 
child, and finally set her down in the very midst of us, all 
warm and rosy after her ride. 

‘Take care of her,’’ said Frances, addressing us generally, 
‘and mind she does not get her feet damp in coming 


home.,’’ 


carry her in,”’ said Caroline. 
. Very well, if you will undertake her, I shall go,” re- 
marked Frances ; *‘for I am rather behind-hand with my 
German.,”’ | 
So Frances nodded, and went her way; little May was 
left with us, and very droll and amusing she was, till she 
began to grow tired of the tent, and then she said, she wanted 
to go in,—she wanted to find her Miss Christiana Frances. — 
“‘ What do you want with her?” said Caroline; “ look at 
me, am not I quite as pretty as Frances ?”’ Ss 
May laughed scornfully, as if quite amused at the notion 
that any one could be so pretty as Frances. “ No,” she said, 
‘you're not Aalf such a pretty lady. Iwanttogo." 
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h she was a mere baby,. Caroline was qvidpatly 
at this uncomplimentary speech. 
_“T hope a certain individual does not try to set this 
little thing against me,’ she said, in a doubtful tone. \ | 

‘‘The idea!’’ I exclaimed, almost as scornfully as little 
May had done; ‘‘how can you lend your mind to sucha 
wild fancy, Caroline? Why should she try to set her against 
any one; she is quite above it; and besides, the child of 
course prefers her so.infinitely to any of us, that I am sure 
she never has the slightest cause for any feeling of jeal- 
ousy.’ 

‘You are warm, my little Sophia,’’ said Careline}: but 
this time I did not feel ashamed. 

“Besides, Caroline,” observed one of our schoolféllows; 
who was by no means aware of the dangerous ground she 
_ was treading on, ‘‘ why, above all people, should she try to 

set her against you,—you, who never interfere with her by 
any chance, never want to have the child, and scarcely ever 
take any notice of her?”’ 

** Pooh !’’ said. Caroline, impatiently. 

‘‘T want to go,” repeated May, who was now patting Caro- 
line’s cheek, by way of attracting her attention. 

“ What for?” 

“IT want my Miss Christiana Frances ; and she said the 
would open the drawer to-day, and let me look in it.” 

What drawer ?’’ inquired Caroline, 

‘Upon this I explained that May had often asked to s¢e 
her ayah’s gowns, bangles, &c., but that Madame had not 
permitted this hitherto; now her leave had been obtained, 
and Frances was going to show them to her. 

‘“‘Oh,”’ said Caroline, whose natural disinclination to trouble 
herself with children was still. strong within her, though she 
evidently wished just now, for obvious reasons, to stand well 
with little May. ‘ Well, I suppose I must take this child 
in, as I promised ;’”’ and she rose, half reluctantly, saying, 
with a half-smile, “ What little plagues children are! "’ 

‘¢ And so is ladies great plagues,’’ exclaimed May; and then, 
delighted with her repartee, she repeated it with fits of baby 
laughter; and was carried off by Caroline, yociferating that 
ladies were great plagues. 

Ido not know that she was more droll and shrewd than 
many children of her age, but as she certainly was not much 
more than half their size, she seemed incomparably more 
so; and to hear such a little atom bandy jokes with us, as 
she often did, was one of the most comical things possible. 


THE SPRIG OF MOSS. 
BY ANNA MENNELL. 


In the solitary wilderness, under the shade of a 
yuniper-tree, sits a wearied and disappointed prophet. 
His spirits are bowed down under the weight of 
gloomy and painful thoughts. The past is dark, and 
the future looks darker still. His mind is full of 
doubt and despondency. He dreads any further con- 
flict; and, yielding to the impulse of a morbid and 
melancholy state of feeling, he exclaims, in a tone in- 
dicative of the utter abandonment of hope, “ It is 
enough; now, O Lord, take away my life, for I am 
not better than my fathers.”’ VS 

Ah! this wish to escape from the trials of earth is 
not peculiar to this desert-wanderer. It has been 
echoed by the complaint of many a tried and toil- 


‘worn servant of the Most High. Some, in the plain- 
tive language of the harassed psalmist, have said, 


“Oh that I had wings like a dove, for then would I 
flee away and be at rest;’’ and others, like Jonah, 
have murmured beside their withered gourds, and ex- 


-¢laimed with impetuous anger, “ It is better for me:to 
‘die than to live.”’ | 


| ‘We have never, perhaps, in our most dejected mo- 

ments, gone so far as this. Yet there are few thought- 
ful and sensitive spirits who have not, at times, felt 
heart-wearied of the cares and responsibilities of life, 
and longed with intensity of desire for immediate re- 
lief from their pressure. Frustrated plans—daily 
anxieties — unrequited labours— heavy disappount- 
ments—broken friendships—and unexpected trials; 
these, and other bitter experiences, so warp the judg- 
ment and disturb the affections, that, resolutely turd- 


listen to the enervating suggestions of despondency, 


ng a deaf ear to the sweet pleadings of hope; ‘we 
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until we have lost all moral courage, and are utterly 
unable to bear up under our difficulties. We sit 
down like an exhausted traveller by the roadside, so 
worn out by constant exertion, and repeated failures, 
that all thought and emotion seem concentrated in > 
the one ardent and irrepressible wish that we were 
safe at home. Through the murky medium of our 
imagination, all around us and before us looks cheer- 
less and gloomy; objects are distorted, and dangers 
are magnified, and we would fain find ourselves be- 
neath a serener atmosphere, where “the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary be at rest.”’ 

It is possible, dear reader, that at the present mo- 
ment you are thus shrinking from the toil and turmoil 
of life, and are sighing for an emancipation from its 
evils. Either the trying dispensations of Providence | 
towards you, or the stern antagonism of conflicting 
principles within you, have so saddened and crushed 
your spirits, that the grasshopper has become a bur- 
den to you, and, like a bending reed, you are agitated 
by every slight and passing breeze. | 

Now it were easy to find fault with this excessive 
timidity, this mental gloom and apprehensiveness ; it 
were easy to point out the selfishness of your rogram, 
and the unreasonableness of your distrust; and the 
language of reproof would not, perhaps, be deemed 
undeserved. But it is not harsh words, dear reader, 
but soothing ones, that you want just now. You re- 
quire sympathy rather than censure. The tired child, 

retful through very weariness, should not be angrily 
rebuked, nor coldly bidden to be quiet, but gently 
hushed to rest in its mother’s arms. It is of no use 
to chide the drooping pilgrim for faint-heartedness 
and delay, when he n repose to steady his trem- 
bling nerves, and to recruit ms overtasked energies. 
He must be strengthened, instead of scolded. An 
angel touched Elijah as he sat under the juniper-tree, 
and said unto him, “ Arise, and eat ;’’ and he looked, 
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and behold there was a cake baken on the coals, and 
a cruse of water at his head. | 
Weary and sorrowful reader, does not your heart 
respond to these remarks? Do you not feel that 
such treatment as this is exactly adapted to one in 


your position? But where, you ask, in a world like 


this can you look for such endeared sympathy? You 
would hardly like to unfold the secret recesses of your 
grief to another’s eye ; and if even you were to do so, 
you hardly believe that the result would compensate — 
you for the disclosure. Some would admonish ; some 
would be indifferent; others would misunderstand ; 
and a few would pity you. You glance round the 
whole circle of your acquaintance, and you come back 
again to yourself, with these words upon your quiver- 
ing lips, “ The heart knoweth its own bitterness.” 

_ And in the meanwhile you have forgotten—as we 
so often forget—that ever-present Friend who has so 
identified you with Himself as. to make all your sor- 


rows and solicitudes his own ; and you are so absorbed 


in pensive self-communing, that you do not hear his 
voice saying unto you, in tones of more than mortal 
tenderness, “‘ Come unto Me, all ye that are wey and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’’ Oh, if you 
would only go to Him! You need not fear to ap- 


proach Him, for He will not “break the bruised reed, 
nor quench the smoking flax ;”’ but He will gather you © 
with his arms, and fold you in his embrace, and as 
one whom his mother comforteth, so will He comfort 


you. Your heart may be one of those, 


** So perilously fashioned, that for them 
God’s touch alone hath gentleness enough 
To waken, and not break, the thrilling strings.” 


But you may safely intrust it to Christ’s hands; for 
He healeth the broken-hearted, and gives unto them 
that mourn in Zion “the garment of praise for the 


spirit of heaviness.’’ Then, cast all your care upon 


| 
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- more in your lonely path. 


Him, for He careth for you.’ Sit with Mary at ‘his 
feet; nay, lean like John -wpon his bosom, and ‘tell 
Him freely and frankly how you feel, and what are 
the causes of your disquietude. He loves to listen to 


you, and to help you. And even when He might 


justly remonstrate and reprove, He makes every pos- 
sible allowance for your imperfect services, sre puts 
in, with tender considerateness, this plea for you, 
“The spirit, indeed, is willing, but the flesh is weak ;’’ 
for He Seth your frame ; He remembers that you 
are dust. Well may you rejoice in the remembrance ° 
that you have not a High Priest who cannot be 
touched with the feeling of your infirmities, but who 
was in all points tempted like as you are; and in that 
he Himself hath suffered, being tempted, He is able 
to succour them that are tempted. How it solaces 
your grief to have it shared by a sympathizing Sa- 
viour! How it lightens your heart when He takes 
off its burden and carries it for you! How it reani- 
mates your spirit to hear Him assure you that in all 
your afflictions He is afflicted; that through the 
chequered path of life-He is ever with you, and will 
never leave you nor forsake you; and that all things, 
however inexplicable they may appear to the eye of 
— are really working together for your ultimate 
vood ! | | | 
” You can look upon life now from a fresh stand- 

int—the felt presence of Jesus; and revived and 
refreshed by intercourse with Him, it seems to pre- 
sent to youa little less dreary aspect than it wore just 
now. J¢ has not changed, bnt you have. In waiting 
upon God, and quietly reposing in his love, you have 
renewed your strength, and realized the fulfilment of 
the promise, that He giveth power to the faint; and 
if your troubles have not diminished, you are the 
better able to meet and to sustain them. It is with a 
lighter step, and a braver spirit, that you set out once 
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Take courage, then, and press forwards. Hope.on, 
hope ever ! 


if ‘* The darkest day, 
" Live till to-morrow, will have pass’d away ;’’ 


and though weeping may endure for a night, yet joy 


- ¢ometh in the morning. Others have found it so, and 


why should not you? “All these things are against 
me,’ said the bereaved patriarch; but he discovered 
his mistake when he saw his beloved son ruler over 
all the land of Egypt, and spent the closing days of 
life in peace and prosperity beneath the shadow of his 
influence. Overwhelmed by the accumulation of per- 
sonal and relative affliction, the sorely-tried dweller in 
the land of Uz exclaimed, “I loathe myself; I would 
not live alway; what is my strength that I should 
hope, and what is mine end that I should prolong my 
life?’’? but ere long the Lord turned his captivity, 
and gave him twice as much as he had before; and 
dob lived a hundred and forty years, in comfort and 
affluence, and saw his children’s children to the fourth 


generation. “I shall one day perish by the hand of 
Saul,’ was the mournful ‘conclusion of the youthful 
fugitive; but his prediction was falsified, for he out 
lived his enemy, and had the monarch’s crown placed 
upon his own brow. The prophet, too, under the 
‘jyuniper-tree, who deemed himself not only a perse- 
euted but an isolated man, was cheered in his de 
spondeney by the surprising information that there 
_ were seven thousand in Israel who had not bowed the 
knee unto Baal. And look at Jonah, in his fearful 
prison, where the depth closed him round about, 
and the earth with her bars seemed about him for 
ever ; he said—and surely if any one ever had occasion 


to say it he had—“O Lord, I am cast out of thy 
sight ;’’ yet he presently stood unhurt upon the dry 


land; and brought, by his preaching, a whole nation 
to repentance. Or turn to the weeping Mary, in the 
garden, sorrowing because she could not find the 
Saviour, and observe how soon her sorrow was eX- 
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changed for joy, as the Saviour’s thrilling tone fell 
upon her ear, and she recognized Him as her loving 
Master. 

These instances are but samples of the happy re- 
verses which the pages of life unfold. From the 
earliest period to the present, our world’s history is 
thickly studded with them; and this song has been 
chanted by myriads of voices through suecessive gene- 
rations, “ Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for the 
Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee; for Thou hast 
delivered my soul from death, mine eyes from tears, 
and my feet from falling.”’ Therefore, —- that we 
are compassed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, let us shake off our despondency, and instead 
of refusing, like Jacob, to be comforted, let us believe 
with the simple, childlike confidence of David, that 
we shall yet see the goodness of the Lord in the land 
of the living. Light is sown for the righteous, and 
joy for the upright in heart ; and though it is winter- 
time now, and every scene looks barren and unpro- 
mising, we shall reap the harvest by-and-by. 

Do you still doubt this, dear reader ? Do you still 
persist in thinking that the sun of your happiness has 
set for ever; and in asking with touching emphasis, 
“Why is light given to him that is m misery, and life 
unto the bitter in soul?’’ Just consider, then, that 
there is possibly some other object to be achieved 
thrcugh your existence than that of your own per- 
sonal gratification. There may be some work for you 
to do, if there is not some pleasure for you to receive. 
You may be useful, if you cannot be joyous; you may 
benefit others, if you do not enrich yourself. No one 
who lives is intended to live m vain. All are meant 
to labour, and there is labour apportioned to all. 
Therefore, be not weary in well doing. 

Shall I tell you a story, dear reader, about a sprig 
of moss? You wonder what that has to do with my 
remarks—you will perceive presently. 

Between sixty and seventy years since, there lived 
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in Munich a poor weakly youth, named Alois Sene- 
felder. One evening he was hastily dismissed from 
his precarious employment with the small wages due 
to him ; and at home his father was lying dead in the 
house, and his mother and five little brothers and 


sisters were depending upon him for bread. Poor 
fellow! he was well nigh distracted; and the next 
day, after his parent’s remains were interred in the 
cemetery, instead of returning home, he strolled 
through the streets, pursued by the fearful perplexity, 

| what shall I do? what shall I do? All day he wan- 
dered on, and, wrapped up in his own dreary thoughts, 
he noted not its decline. 


Night came. He now began to think of going 


| home, and of the anxiety his absence would occasion 
to the family ; but on raising his head to look round, 
he was surprised to find himself in a part of the 


country with which he was totally unacquainted. All 
around was hushed in silence, save the murmurin 
of a river which flowed past, and which he approache 


Fatigue and want of nourishment forced him to sit 


— down on the first stone which he saw ; and there, rest- 
ing his elbows on his knees, and his head between 


his hands, he sat gazing at the running water. The 
little flowers which the waves bore on their bosom 
were meet emblems of life; then to the flowers suc- 
ceeded floating branches and shoots of herbs. All these 
were apparent by the light of a thousand stars, which 
shone down in the blue, limpid water, but were un- 
heeded by Alois. Suddenly an idea struck the wan- 
dering brain of the forlorn one. “There, at the 
bottom of that water, shall I find the end of all my 
misfortunes,” said he ; and for awhile he endeavoured 
to conjure up every plausible reason likely to en- 
courage him in his wicked and cowardly thoughts- 
“I am good for nothing,” said he to himself; “ and 
instead of being a help to my family, 1 shall only 
become a burden. My poor mother has to-day another. 
mouth to fill; if I die, then all that will be ended.” 
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Happily for Alois, he had been reared by Christian » 
Fear and now all their pious teachings rushed into 
is mind. He could not conceal from his conscience 
that he entertained the thought of a great crime; and 
he knelt down by the river-side to ask the forgiveness. 
of his Creator. A few incoherent words escaped him, 
but gradually his ideas became less and less distinct, 
and in a few minutes he was asleep. 

The day was beginning to dawn before he awoke, 
He got up, and poured forth his spirit in thankfulness 
to his Maker, and a wail of bitter repentance for his 
recent sin. Suddenly, while his eye roamed from side 
to side, he saw very near him a little calcareous stone, 
very smooth and white, upon which was traced the 
delicate design of a sprig of moss, with its pretty little 
flowers and their roots. He recollected that on the 
previous evening he had moistened that stone with 
his tears, and had even taken a strange kind of plea- 
sure in drowning with them the little sprig of moss, 
which some bird had probably dropped in its flight,’ 
The little sprig was now gone, the wind had carried it 
away, but its imprint was delicately encrusted on the 
white smooth surface of the stone. “It is not with- 
out design,”’ thought he, “that God has conducted me 
here. 1 have lost my situation, it is true; but, who 
knows, perhaps I am reserved for some other thing.” 

Taking the stone under his arm, he retook his 

ath to the town. On drawing near the gates of the 
city he met his little brother, who had been sent in 
search of him. ‘The child told him that, on the day 
of the interment, an old uncle had arrived from the 
country to see his mother, and, on beholding their 
misery, had left a sum of money to assist them in 
passing the winter. “Thank God!” ejaculated young 
Senefelder ; and many a time afterwards did the same 
rspiration rise in his heart, in gratitude for the stone 
and the sprig of moss so wondrously placed under his 
eyes. At first he employed his discovery only by 
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| sian: the sprig of moss on watch-cases and snuff- 


oxes, till one day the idea occurred to him of taking 


impressions of such little designs as could be obtained 
_by pressing flowers and herbs upon the stone. This 
plan succeeded admirably, and the art of Lirnograpny 


was discovered. 
*Alois patiently plodded on, elaborating his dis- 
covery ; and, after many disappointments, he acquired 


‘a sufficiency for all his wants—attained the royal 


notice, and the approbation and gold medal of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences—and, what was still more 
dear to his heart, he lived to see the widely-spread 
extension of his art, and its introduction into Eng- 
land, France, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and even Phila- 
delphia and Astracan, in all which he beheld it 
flourish. 

It was always with a shudder of horror that Alois 
Senefelder recalled to memory the evening when he 
entertained the idea of throwing himself into the 
water. How changed, indeed, would have been his 
lot, if his prayer had not arisen to the sky, and God 
bestowed his benediction in a long and sweet sleep. 
“What do we know?” he would frequently exclaim. 
“We say we are glad, or we are grieved; but as 
Jesus changed the water into wine, so also does God, 
in His infinite wisdom, change our pains into pleasures, 
and our joys into sorrows.”’ : 

Dear reader, will you learn the lesson which the 
sprig of moss teaches you? Life’s prospects may 
appear to you dreary and uninviting ; life’s realities 
may be painfully oppressive to your sensitive feel- 
ings; but, with trustful confidence, believe that He 
who made a way through the Red Sea for his re- 
deemed ones to pass over, can easily light up your 
ath with sunshine, and strew it with fairest flowers. 
le who forms the night creates also the day; 
He who directs the course of the storm-cloud, also 
sends the fair weather out of the night. Hope on! 
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hope ever! The railway of life does not always lie 
through tunnels. Another moment, and your glad- 
dened spirit may be enjoying the fine balmy air, and 
revelling in the beauties of earth and sky. ‘It may be 
that you are even now just upon the verge of God’s 
choicest blessings. 

And when you read, dear reader, as you will one 
day read, all the wise and loving reasons of God’s 
varied discipline, and trace, with admiring gratitude, 
the oe vouchsafed you of glorifying Him, 
and blessing your fellow-creatures, oh! you will 
not then regret that He refused to call you home be- 
fore your mission was accomplished, or, that through 
the vicissitudes of earth, He prepared you for the 
felicities of heaven. 


“I SHALL SEE IN HEAVEN.” 


A 
‘‘T sHALL see in heaven !”’ 

So murmur’d, in a low but gladsome tone, 

A dying girl; veil’d from her soft blue eyes 

Were all the beauties which God’s hand hath thrown 

©’er this fair earth and richly-jewelled skies ; 

Her glance had never mark’d the opening flower, 

Nor watch’d the blending tints at sunset’s hour, 


‘*T shall see in heaven !” 
No curtain’d vision there, nor tear-dimmed sight 
To hide its glories, or their splendour pale ; 
The griefs and trials of life’s weary night 
Pass not the limits of this shadowy vale; , 
In brighter regions all see “ face to face,"’ 
And never-wearied, countless wonders trace. 


shall see in heaven !”’ 
With this bright hope her spirit pass'd aboye, —s_ 
Leaving death’s impress on her marble brow ;— 3 
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Weep not for her; the Saviour’s smile of love 
Hath beam’d upon her, and she seeth now ! 
Forgotten now are the regrets and fears, 


Which gather’d round her through her darken’d years. 


** ] shall see in heaven !”’ 
Oh, is not this a cheering thought for me, 


Now struggling on through darkness and through strife? 


For all around is fraught with mystery, 
And strange is the enigma of one’s life; 
And oft with feverish longings for the light, 
I grope my way, and trust that all is right. 


_ *T shall see in heaven,”’ 


- How truths which once so widely parted seem’d, 


By links invisible to mortal ken 

Were intimately join’d ;—how things we deem’d 
So adverse to the real good of men, 

Were its promoters ;—how from grief and care 
God's touch evolved such joys as angels share. 


shall see in heaven’”’ 
The loving and the gentle-hearted friends, 
Long the companions of my chequer’d path, | 
Whose hallow’d memories such enchantment lends 
To evening musings by my peaceful hearth, 
Oh, when within our Father’s house we meet, 
How joyfully each other we shall greet ! 


shall seein heaven” 
The Saviour, ‘‘ whom not having seen,”’ I love ; 
And gaze through all eternity on Him, 


_Enthroned amidst rejoicing saints above ; 


Where nought of earth His radiant charms can dim. 
Here, sin and sorrow oft His glories hide ; 


There, 1 shall dwell for ever at His side! 
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Many years have passed since the events I am about to 
record took place, but they are too firmly impressed on my 
memory for them ever to be forgotten; and I think some of 
my young friends oe! find pleasure, and gain, I trust, some 
good, from the perusal. | | 

I remember, as well as though it were but yesterday, the 
day I left my father’s house to pay a visit of some weeks to © 
some dear friends residing in the town of Rugeley; I was 
just seventeen, and my kind friends knew exactly how to 
mingle instruction with pleasure, so that even our amuse- 
ments tended to our improvement. 

I had been, with Mrs. Smith and two of her nieces, to a 
lecture on Music and Singing, and returned home in high | 
spirits, and I entered the drawing-room humming an air 
which I had heard that evening. Mr, Smith met me with a 
manner I could not understand, but which sobered me at 
once, expressing a wish to speak a few words to me in the 
breakfast-room. I do not intend to enter into the particu- 
lars of what he told me; the substance of it was, that my 
father was ruined, and my mother had written to Mr. Smith, 
requesting him to break the intelligence to me, and to assist 
me to procure a situation as nursery governess. ‘‘ As 
nursery governess!"’ I exclaimed, indignantly; ‘‘ what can 
mamma be thinking of; am / to waste my time and my talents 
curling children’s hair and darning their stockings ?”’ 

Mr. Smith laid his hand kindly on my arm, ‘t My dear 
Mary,”’ he began; but I interrupted him to entreat that he 
would return with me to the other room, as I did not wish 
Mrs. Smith or my young companions to suspect that any- 
thing unpleasant had occurred, till I had decided what I 
should do. 

What an evening that was! Too sick at heart to enjoy any- 
thing, I yet entered even boisterously into my young friends’ 
mirth, and appeared the gayest of the party; but when at 
length I had said ‘‘ good night,” and was alone, I threw 
myself into a chair, and gave way to such a burst of bitter 
weeping as shook my frame, 

I pass over the next few weeks; my pride was crushed, 
not humbled, and I was ready to take offence at every fan- 
cied slight. No one could have been kinder than my dear 
friends, and through their interest I obtained a situation in a 
family in the town, as instructress to two little girls, the 


stockings had to bé 


| ared, with most | 


Smith called with me’ ap Mrs? Burton; and 
smooth! iy way; stid the 
| okeri-hearted’ ‘tears; that Ti never 
gpuld submit to the degradstion,—for such I really: deemed: 
wes. in the early spring that I entered upon my 


Mrs; Burton received me most kindly, and herself went-with 


as room began to wear more of a home 
aovery, gentle tap drew me to the door, which T.opened 

to as lovely a child as I ever Sages on; if was my aide 
to ask you to come to: tia,’ 
said, “I will come immediately,”’ I replied; “ will you 
fer-mie? What is your name? name is 
ariswered.; “I shall like to wait for you.’ 
. Burton was'seated at the tea-tab when I entered 
yoom, I had not seen him before, and his gentlemanty 


Mamma sent me to. 


#0 the suite of rooms set apart for the use’ of myselfand 
pupils ; they consisted of a nice airy bed-roomy 

_ -ythich were two beds, one for me and the other for the that 
dren, and avery pleasant sitting-room, which opened ‘te 
garden, and from which there was a door of communication” 
with the nursery, for there were two younger children; | Mimi 
Burton pointed out to me all the advantages. and conven: 
@nees Of these rooms, opened a good piano, ‘which wat inte 
sifting-room, ‘and played a few simple: airs, reachell 
pee books from the shelves, where they were neatly arranged; 
and then left me to make myself at home, as she éaid, 

me ring for ‘Hannah, the nureery-maid, wantedoupy 
in unpacking. . It was with strange fecling 
@losed.the door of my bed-room, and begem to arrange My 
slothes in the drawers. I did not shed any tears, 1’was wo 
({proud-for that, but I was oppressed with a strange’ feeling 
the comrse of an hour I was beginning feelmore 


‘pearance, and the pleasant manner in which ‘he’ rose: and 
feeted:mé, made me think, perhaps, after: all it would! 

wo bad as I had imagined; and before we left the'tablef 
had: eritered into conversation with Mr; and Mre. 
‘with ‘much, interest, and exerted all my powers to aks 
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g the bell, and three female servants 


wang the. 


beginnings is fountain filled with bloody" 


that. he-#aid;: but J..shought he was: very foolish when “he 
think,:as well as to-do, what war right’ 
that. had never heard before that all mankind 


‘were: sinners, for this had learned in catechiams at’ acliool; 


constantly: heard declared from the ‘pulpit; but it wa 


thé/first’ time ever bem forcibly presented to tay mind; 


when ine prayed that’ I: might beenabled to. pers 
‘form my duty to the ‘littld: ones, I felt angry,’ wanted 


“When we rose from-our knees Mrs. B Burton said; 
are in bed, you will return to” 


and begged to be excused, and ‘left the 
with: Rosa and Edith, more uncomfortable 


Notable to to think good 


at least for the most part.” beertainly curled 


if: “ Absurd ! im le! My thoughts, am sure, are 


tented in my occupation; ™my upils were obedient and 
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end’ Mrs. Burton” treated me every 
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. “ Darling, you are not going to die,’’ I said ; “DT hope yow 
will be quite well again to-morrow.’ ray 


“I do not want to be well,” she answered; 'so 
-much to go to heaven.”’ | 

I could not answer her; I could not understand her. I had 
been lately trying to do what I knew to be right, and had 
found so much sin still mingled with my best performatices, 
that my only feeling, in looking forward to death, was fear/'T 


could not stand before God in my own righteousness, andT 


would not believe that I needed the imputed righteousness of 
another. 
After a long silence, I said, ‘‘ Edith, do you not fear that 
judgment of which we have so often spoken ?”’ ay 
“ No,’ she answered firmly; ‘‘for I am sure Jesus love# 
me,”’ 
And how does that remove your fear?’’ I asked. 
_.** Because Jesus has taken all my sins away, and God 
will not punish me; but do please read to me in the Bible’ 
ut it,”’ | 
“What shall I read?’’ I asked. Edith chose the fifty-third of 
Isaiah, and I read the chapter without one word of comment, 
After I had closed the book, and my little charge had sunk to 
sleep, some of the words returned again and again to ‘my 
mind, ‘*The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all, 
‘He bore the sins of many.” I could not lay hold of this 
truth, neither could I banish the subject from my mind. © '’”" 
‘Mrs. Burton came in gently, and finding that Edith slept,’ | 
she insisted on my going with her to the sitting-room, say* 
ing I looked pale and tired. Mr. Burton was there; he was — 
pacing up and down the room, but he turned immediatély ti 
me and inquired about Edith. I answered that she was asleep; 
and seemed quite easy; and Mrs. Burton added, ‘Oh! she, — 
will be quite well to-morrow.”’ aoe 
4 cannot tell why it was that I shrank from the’ ie! 
cheerful manner in which these words were uttered; an¢@ 
something seemed to whisper that the little girl was right, a 
and that she was going soon to exchange her earthly for at 
eternal home; still, I would not alarm the parents; though’ 
when the morning found her too ill to rise, I begged Mrs, 
Burton to send, without delay, for a medical man,  2a® 
gentleman, far from confirming my fears, assured the mother 


that there was very little the matter, and that his little fal! = 


vourite would be running about again in a day or two. 

Edith heard what he said, and when he had left the 
she called.me to her. ‘Dear Miss Melville, please tell 
not to. say; that to papa. I want him to know that I'shall 
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MY FIRST PUPILS,’ 


dies beeause if he waits every day to see me get well, he will 
be so very, very sorry when it is too late.” 

But, darling,” I said, ‘the doctor must know better 
than you, and he says you will recover.’ 

She made no answer for some minutes, then she said, “ I 
must tell papa myself.” 

thought, if it must be told, it were better she should tell 
him: herself; so I made no answer, but began to sing a very 
Srowrite > hymn of Edith’s, | 


“ There is a happy land, 
Far, far away.’ 


She lay quite still till I had finished, and I thought she was. 
asleep ;. but when I leaned over to arrange her pillows more 
comfortably, I found her earnest eyes were fixed on the 
bright blue sky, for the bed was near the window. ‘ Where 
is Rosa?’’ she asked, suddenly. I told her Mrs. Burton had 
sent Rosa to spend a few days with her aunt, 

‘*T wish so much to see Rosa,’’ she answered; ‘‘I want to 
talk to her. I am afraid she does not love Jesus, and, if not, 
I shall never see her again.’ 

“But, Edith,’’ I said, ‘‘ will you not try to think that what 
your mamma wishes must be right ?’’ | 

“¢I am sure,’’ she replied, ‘‘ that dear mamma only meant 
to be kind ; but then she thinks I shall get well again, and I 
never shall ; and I want to tell Rosa she must ask Jesus to 
teach her to love Him, for she cannot love Him ‘unless He 
teaches 

“ Cannot I tell Rosa this for you?” Edith raised herself 
on her.elbow. ‘This is what you must tell Rosa,” she said, 
speaking very emphatically, “that her heart is v wicked, 
and she cannot please God, and she deserves to be sent to 
hell ; but God is very good, and He sent his Son Jesus to dié 
instead of us; and now all we have to dois just to believe 
that Jesus bore our sins, and all who believe this are the 
children of God, and will go to heaven. But she cannot be- 
lieve in Jesus unless God's Spirit teaches her, and she must 
ask God every day to put his Spirit into her heart, to make 
her believe; and if she believes Jesus died for her, she will be 
obliged to love Him.” 

_.Edith sunk back, her cheeks flushed and her eyes feshing; 
and I wrote down ‘with my pencil what she had said; I then 
read it over to her slowly. ‘* That is right,’’ she said, “ please 
tell Rosa that; and now ask papa to come to me,” 

As she spoke Mrs, Burton entered the room ; and leaving 
the. child with her mother, I hastened to tell Mr. Burton 
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Edith was:asking for him. He returned with me to the'réom; 
she was lying quite placidly, with her own little hand inher 
mother’s, but the moment she saw her father she ‘put dut 
her arms to embrace him. Dearpapa,”’ she said feebly,(*E 
know now that Jesus died for me !’’ the little arms fell back, 
and our sweet Edith was a corpse. HOLY. 
I pass over, for I cannot describe, the anguish of the next 
few days. Mr. and Mrs. Burton bore their heavy trial with | 
Christian submission ; for myself this was a bitter sorrow, 
and I murmured and repined exceedingly ; even after the fu- 
neral, when we had returned to our daily round of duties, 
grieved deeply. Rosa was very different to Edith, she often — 
endeayoured to obtain her own will, and when reproved was 
sullen and obstinate, and I found that I had little real ine 
fluence over her; my spirits were greatly depressed, andT 
gave myself up to idle longings after my old home, and’ fixed — 
it resolutely in my own mind that my lot was a very hard 
one, I know now that much of my unhappiness arose from 
a want of peace with God; Edith’s death had alarmed me, 
and her dying message was always ringing in my ears.’ T~ 
read this message to Rosa, but she did not appear to heedj © 
and I determined to put away all these gloomy thoughts from 
my mind, persuading myself they were the cause of my de- 
In this attempt I could not succeed, and I finally made up 
my mind to seize the first opportunity of speaking to Mr’ 
One day, some months after Edith’s death, Mrs. Burton 
was from home, and I determined to read what I had written 
from her dying lips to him. After putting Rosa to bedjT 
returned to the room where I had left him; he was pacing 
up and down, deep in thought; I did not like to disturb 
him, and taking a book sat down by the window; presently 
he ceased his walk and came up to me. “I have been think- : 
ing so much of Edith to-night,” he said, “ and regretting’8¢ 
much that I did not think there was any danger. I seem not 
to|know enough of the state of her mind; do you think she 
knew she was dying ?”’ ee 
“* Oh, yes,’’ I replied; ‘she knew it well, and I have often 
wished to communicate to you a message she left with me 


for Rosa :’’ so saying, I drew out my pocket-book, and read — 


what I had written. 

“Thank God,” he exclaimed, “for this evidence of her — 
faith and hope ; of course, Miss Melville, you have given this 
message to Rosa.” 
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I said I read! this: to Rosa. long-ago; ‘but 

indeed I. cannot understand it myself.” 
oof Pray to God to teach you,” he and left the 
room: ; he seemed too much agitated for conversation: 

‘That winter was very severe, and I had been suffering much 
from a violent cough, but refused to see a medical man; 
refused even to confess that I felt ill, and with most strange 
: efowontton refused to abstain from my daily walks with 

a. 

One morning, we had rambled farther than I was aware, 
and 1 found we must hasten home to be in time for dinner. 
I was weaker than I thought, and on reaching home I tot« 
tered into the house, and fell fainting on the floor of my bed- 
room; and here Hannah found me, when she came to offer me — 
assistance in dressing, with the blood oozing from my mouth; 
for _I had broken a blood-vessel, either in my fall or from the 
exertion of walking quickly in my feeble state. I was laid 
_ in. bed, and everything done that was possible ; but for man 
days I was in great danger, though the anguish of mind 
endured rendered my bodily suffering as nothing to me. I 
could get no rest; there was nothing before my mind but a 
certain fearful looking-for of judgment. 

But at length it pleased God to bring Edith’s words with 
power to my mind: ‘ All we have to do, is to believe that 
Jesus bore our sins ;’’ and in his rich mercy He enabled me 
to ‘east myself, as a lost perishing sinner, at the foot of his 
cross, satisfied to be saved only by free grace. How insig- 
nificant was now all my bodily suffering ; the joy and peace 
of believing, the happy assurance that I was a child of God, 

made my sick room the happiest place in the world to me,— 
it seemed the very gate of heaven. 

AIt was some weeks before I was able to resume my duties 
with Rosa, but it was with ver changed feelings that I re- 
commenced our studies. No longer under the influence of 
depreesing thoughts, my heart seemed filled with thank- 
fulness ; I was ready to exclaim with the Psalmist, ‘‘ Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life, 
and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.”’ 


JESSIE. 


easily establishe 
is nothing great which can be reached or gained with- 


THE HILL DIFFICULTY. 


Dirrrovirres are to be expected in the Christian 
hfe. By with worldly experience this is 
l. In a worldly point of view, there — 


out persevering, ardent, and painful exertion. Unfold — 
to me any scheme of an earthly character, and tell me 
that its provisions are large, that its project is noble, 
that its results when secured will be on the most ex- 
tensive scale—-and I am certain, that before that 
scheme can be properly carried out, there will be 
many difficulties to overcome; there must bea large 
expenditure of daily, persevering, and costly exertion, 
From the fact that the project is a great one, I infer 
these difficulties; I infer this expenditure of effort; 
I infer this prolonged, costly process; I infer this 
extended time before the achievement can be made. 

If it is so in a worldly point of view, it is also the 
same ina heavenly. If there is nothing great of an 


earthly character which does not require much pail: 1 


ful and persevering effort, so there is nothing of 
heavenly kind which does not much more require this _ 
painful and persevering effort. From the very nature 
of the case it must be so. For what is it that the Chris- 3 
tian sets before him as his enterprise? It is nothing 


small, nothing trifling. Take all the schemes which 


have ever called forth man’s ambition; all the enter- — 
pee for which human blood, and human powers, an¢ — 
luman skill, and worldly wealth, and all the resources 
of man, have been lavishly expended, and then com- — 
pare them with the concerns of the soul, compare — 
them with the enterprise of the sinner’s salvation, 


compare them with the great endeavour to glorify | 
God, and to attain heaven—oh, they fade away into 
nothing, into a child’s play, into an infant’s toy: Jf 


There 18 nothing great, nothing noble, in the things 
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of earth, when compared with the things of heaven. 
Then may we not argue, that if in matters pertaining 
to time there is constantly found so much of effort 
Pe em there is constantly perceived so much of 
difficulty connected with any enterprise, surely we 
must anticipate difficulties in connection with those 
schemes which take in not the interests of time, but 
the interests of eternity? Is it a light matter to 
glorify God? Is it a trifling enterprise to reach the 

al of the skies? Is it a little war which the 
Christian has to carry on against fleshly lusts, against 
“the prince of the power of the air,”’ against all the 
yower of the present evil world? No, reader, there 
is nothing little in connection with heaven ; nothing 
little in regard to the salvation of the soul; nothing 
little in the concerns of the Christian life. All is 

eat; all is stupendous; all is on a gigantic scale. 
Well, therefore, may the Christian expect difficulties 
—ay, great difficulties. Well may he expect to have 
to battle his way toward heaven. Well may he ex- 
pect to haye to hew out by his own arduous endea- 
vours the pathway from this world to glory. It is so 
from the very nature of the case. 

Scripture, also, confirms the truth of these asser- 
tions. Everywhere the Bible implies or asserts that 
it is no easy thing to be a Christian. Everywhere the 
Bible describes the Christian life by expressions, and 
under metaphors, which evidently indicate toil and 
difficulty, trial, painful effort. Is a soldier’s hfe a 
jife of ease ? Is a man that has to run in a race and 
win the prize by being first—is that man to be looked 
upon as one passing quietly and easily along life ? 

When the apostle speaks of “fighting a good fight,” 

does he talk of something like play ? When he 
speaks of warring a pps warfare, does he speak 
of a very easy contest ? So throughout the Bible, what- 


ever are the descriptions which it contains of the. 
Christian life, they are descriptions which require 
x 
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THE MILL DIFFICULTY... 


I might appeal tothe experience, of my, 
Christian reader to bear me out in these assertions. 
I am quite sure your own experience of the Christian 
life. has made you well acquainted with this truth, 


that we must pass through difficulties—ay, “ through, 


much tribulation,” if we would enter into God’s king, 
dom. You have felt how difficult it is to bea Chris. 
tian—you have had a struggle in your Christian 
experience. For a while you went on well, and 


nought seemed to hinder you; but. by-and-by.th 


mountain rose before you, the hill Difficulty appeared, 
in | pr: way, and you had to climb, by painful, slow, 
and toilsome exertion, its rugged sides. Yes, Lam 


quite certain that your experience of the Christian, — 


life, however small it is, must have made you a, 
quainted with this important truth. Even those who 

are young in spiritual experience have learned this. 
They have learned that if they would be Christians, 1% 
is. not to be done by wishing, it is not to be done, by, 
hoping, it is not to be done by believing even. 1t,385 
to be done by the daily bearing the cross, by the re : 


‘severing climbing up the steep summit of the but 


Difficulty, by the mortification of many a darling lust, 


by, the overcoming the force of many an attractive, 


temptation, and by “crucifying the old man”—the 
worldly, sinful, fleshly lusts. Crucifixion is the mosh — 
painful sort of agony of which the human frame }§ 
susceptible; and the believer is said to “ oruethy the, 
old man;” pointing out again to us what a difficulh 
thing to go on in the Christian life. «adh 
Xou discover this by experience, You have fancied 
you were not going on at all; your pro wag eh 
slow... It has seemed to you as if the life of God 
could not exist at all in you; for so constantly you 
failed in the endeayour to advance, and in growing) 2 


grace... You tried; but you saw Satan was too strong, 
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us ,to,take into our,view much.difficulty and much, | 
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the world ‘was too strong, your own corrupt héart was 
too strong. You could scarcely get a step forward ‘as 
you climbed the hill Difficulty. 
Tam not now about to speak of what the diffiéulty 
consists. It must vary of course with different indi- 
viduals, with different temperaments. The difficulties 
which are difficulties to one are not the same ‘to 
others. But in the pilgrim’s path there is always 
some hill Difficulty over which his passage lies, and 
up which he must climb. 
"We observe, further, that the men of this world for 
trifles.do and dare many things. To carry out some 
favourite project, what will not man endure ? What 
will not a man of science do in order that he may 
carry on some. investigation which promises for him 
new and wonderful results? He will spend day after 
day, consume the midnight oil, and wear out the 
strength and power of his life—to effect what? To 
establish some natural law, to make new scientifi¢ 
discoveries—discoveries which may be useful, or which 
thay serve to hand down his name with renown to 
osterity. And the warrior for a trifle will peril his 
life! will shed his blood, and will count his scars as 
honourable things, in order that his fellow-creatures 
may look upon him as a brave and as a skilful soldier, 
in order that he may ire earthly, perishable re- 
nown. We find constantly, by every-day observation, | 
that for trifling things—(for what are these but frifles, 
when Compared with the concerns of the soul, when — 
contrasted with eternity ?)—for these trifles men eount 
not their lives worthy; for these, men will hazard 
their very existence, will undergo unheard-of priva- 
tions, will cheerfully part with all their wealth. And 
if they do it to obtain a corruptible crown, what shall 
not the Christian do, what shall not the Christian 
bear, to obtain an incorruptible crown? = 
Tt is no trifling pursuit, reader, that we are employed — 
in.’ It is no earthly enterprise. Itis not to gain a name 
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and of spiritual luxury, and of 


amongst, 


make quite certain that.our manies are'in'the' 


book of lite to make: our ¢ 


calling: and election sur, 
is to gain that. crown..of glory whichis ‘kept fer 


those are“ faithful unto death’) It!is:to obtiih 


admission into the presence, and the favour; andthe q 


in this heavenly endeavour, if we ‘shrink back appalled — 
by the perils of the enterprise, if we hesitate togwe 
up. all—-wealth, happiness, life itself, considering the 
glorious prize of our high calling, which or 


view, and animating our exertions? 


Besides, it to have these hills:of! diffie | 
to. climb.. they form part of: that gracious) loviig, 
wise discz which our. heavenly: ys 
for the right training of His children? s weindee!t 
serve, by the efforts they require to call: forth? ee | 
brace up rib energies of our souls for still higher@® 


ertions—they serve to “make us meet for the mheti® ] 
ance of the saints in light.’’ They serve to makes 
stronger, more vigorous Christians than we otherwise 
should be, .A man always leading a life of luxury'aid 
_ease.and, indolence must be a man physically | 


and a. Christian always leading a life of ritual saa 


must. be a believer ap 


grow ; he. will. never bec 


ve these difficulties, in his 


AY, burping back im. the: they came, 
new: peth which dende 


glory of our Redeemer. | 
shame by. the men of this world, if: we are sluggards © 


attain to the.stature and measure of, Christ, unless he 
. the power of his faith ; difficulties testing the sincerity : 
his zeal: meant to call-out his: 
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to be climbed ‘over, | 


ings. it is: that the eager 
of thebill, by ich they may evade 


Hypocriey mean to: go 
 Dhey look upon those at she si of the ie as 
paths ‘which only, for a short distance, lead out of the — 


Way, and which, most probably, wind round the hill, 


they ido mot: abandon all notion of being Christians, 
but. hope, by ev vading the difficulties (although the 
evasion is itself a departure), to find ‘some meats of 
getting back into the way again. 

. But this is unlikely, for those paths are the ths 
of, Danger and Destruction ; and the roby 
that those who have begun thus to wan er out 0 the 
right road, on account of the difficulties of the Chris- 
tian. life, will. be found soon afterwards 
the.dark It 1 
, and remain in 
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formalist that do this? May not God’s own children 
do it?’’ Ah, reader! we know that God’s own chil- 
dren dothis. Alas! they do it too frequently. Ifthe 

are believers in Christ, we are certain that they will 
be restored again; but we know not through what 
lengthened and severe chastening they may have 
first to go. Ah! they may have some new discipline 
appointed by God, for the purpose of restoring their 
souls, which will be much more painful than the over- 
coming of those difficulties would have been which 
they foolishly and sinfully have tried to avoid. We 
say, then; if you are a believer, you may depart from 
the way to the cross; but depend upon it, so sure as 
you are a believer, will God make use of some heavier 
cross, some more painful trial, to bring you back into 


the road again. 
W. M. W. 


“MY TIMES ARE IN THY HAND.” 


‘My times are in thy hand,’’ why should we dread 
The changing scenes the future may unfold? 

Why need we fear the unknown path to tread, 
Since all events are by God’s love controlled : 


Whether bright hours of happiness we share, 
Or round us dangers and afflictions rise ; 

Let us trust calmly in His tender care, 

Who what would injure us alone denies. 


Why should we tremble at the darkest hour? 
Will not our gracious God, whose boundless love 
Protects His people by His mighty power, 

All needless sorrow from our path remove ? 


Yes, we are sure, whate’er we suffer now 
Is for our highest good alone design’d ; 
Help us, O Lord, in humble faith to bow, 
And make us to thy holy will resign’d. 
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We would not shrink from aught thy mercy sends; _ 
Rather with filial confidence we pray, | 
When it has work’d the good thy love intends, | 
Grant that the bitter cup may pass away. 


But whether. joy or grief our portion be, | 
In all the chequered scenes through which we move, 


| Still keep us, blessed Saviour, near to Thee, | 
And guide us safely to our home above. | 


CHRIST THE SAVIOUR OF-THE 
INDIVIDUAL SOUL. 


One tendency to evil against which Christians 
should steadily ‘strive—and ‘all the more earnestly, 
as it is one of which they are often unconscious—is 
tound in their disposition to regard the system of 
truth as something outward to themselves, to be 
admired for its consistency and sublimity, and to be 
valued for its divine origin, and its inherent worth, 
and its importance to human beings, but not to be 
applied to their own souls. Even while they are 
most desirous that its wonderful revelations should be 
accepted by others, they are apt to forget that it 
addresses its voice as really to themselves ; that it is 
a practical system, applying to their own hearts ; ; and 
that all its wealth, of promise and of grace, is open 
before them. 

This is eminently true of the doctrine of Christ as 
an atoning Saviour, by whom we have rede ‘mption. 
Christians trust in Christ for this redemption. They 
know they can trust nowhere else. They are greatly 
exalted in heart and thought, by the sublimity of the 
fact, that He came from the heavens to do this work, 
which none but Himself was competent to accomplish. 
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The whole stupendous system of grace, devised of 
God amid the councils of eternity, revealed from the 
outset of human history with steadily progressive 
clearness to those whom He inspired, and finally 
executed by Christ through humiliation, and active 
obedience, and suffering, and death, under the view 
of the astonished and yet triumphant angels—this 


’ rises before them in inapproachable and divine grand- 


eur, and they feel tremblingly anxious that all who 
are not of Christ should find repose in Him, and 
acceptance before God through the blood of His 
cross. But still they have not the consciousness, as 
they might have — that Christ is their personal 
Saviour; that He has done all this for them, as 


. individuals; that He truly bore ¢hezr sins in His own 


body on the tree; and that they, as individual and 
immortal beings, are accepted and justified, and will 
be saved, through Him. 

We say they might have this; for all that is re 
quisite in order to it, if they believe themselves to be 
Christians, is simply that they direct the thought to 
this fact, and accustom themselves to feel it. Its 


not a truth of which they need to be persuaded. 
 Intellectually, they admit it without hesitation. 


They only need to summon it distinctly before the 
soul, and to ponder at intervals those passages of 
Scripture which shed upon it a stream of light, and it 
will impress them of itself. Day by day, as they do 


this, and as with prayer they seek God’s Spirit to 


show them more clearly the things of Christ, it will 


~ come to them as a fact, a wonderful reality, that they 


themselves, who have been in this life comparatively 
so short a time, and who are mingling so freely in its 
relations, are loved of Christ; that He has come to 
be their Saviour; that for their sakes He bowed Hin- 
self to our estate, and trod with weary feet the earth 
which He had first sent forth on its empyreal sweep; 
and bore indignity, and turned his cheek unto the 


_ smiters, and consented even to the agony of the cross; 
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and that for them He now, at God’s right hand, makes 
intercession ; that all their wants He bears upon his _ 
mind, and for their interests He consults. , 
Oh! could one ever be thoughtless of Christian 
duty and truth, if he felt this? Could any doubt 
distress the mind, or any fear darken, or any temptation 
effectually assail it, if it were thus established upon 
Christ ? In its daily life, would it not shine almost as 
did its Saviour, when He was on the mount? Must 
not its love, with the dignity of a principle, assume the 
energy of a passionate tenderness? and must not its 
clear and certain trust, and its serene delight in 
Christ, and its great hope through Him of immor- 
tality, speaking in all its words, beaming upon its 
look, and shedding a wondrous beauty into its hourly 
hfe, be unto others the most persuasive arguments 
attracting them to the Saviour? Oh! that all specu- 
lative and general belief among Christians might rise 
into this practical and personal faith; not as being 
superseded by it—for the two are perfectly harmoni- 
ous—but as being consummated in it, and attaining, 
through it, its perfect development. Then would 
new bliss be given to their life, and a new fervour to 
their love; their characters would be transformed 
more surely into the glory of the celestial, and the 


church would gain the elements of the noblest 


efficiency. 


THE WALK TO EMMAUS. 


Ir was the first day of the week. 
With holy splendour had that morning dawn'd 


Upon the pall-like mantle, which the earth 
For many long sad hours had worn; and now 
The beams of the new-risen sun sent forth 

A purer radiance and a softer breath, 

To hail with joy redemption’s finish'd work, 
And to proclaim a new-born Sabbath. 
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The day sang joyously, as he advanced — 
From height to height, till, robed in light, the deep 
Broad valley gave response to the glad lake 


That gemm’d its fertile bosom—and ferest, 


Lake and valley, field and mountain top, 
Rang with a thousand-voiced harmony. 


Along the sloping hillside, on the road 

Whose devious windings led to Emmaus, 

With slow and thoughtful steps, two travellers, 

With staff and scrip, now journey’'d—heeding not 
The jub’lant song of birds from out the trees, 

Whose branches, gently swaying o’er the path, 

Gave back the half-heard murmur of the stream, 
Upon whose bank grew gentle fragrant flowers. 

Their thoughts and words were of Jerusalem, 

Tow’rd which their backward eyes now frequent stray ‘d 


To mark the sacred pile, whose snowy walls 


Shone in the dazzling sunlight, but from which 
The glory of the Holiest had pass’d. 

Without the city’s walls but three days gone, 
Their eyes beheld the Master whom they loved, 
Hurt with the scoff, the scourge, the thorny crown, 
Led forth to cruel, ignominious death. 


Recaliing all the scenes of that last night, 
While thus with solemn earnestness they talk’d, 
While hope and doubt ran coursing through their hearts, 
The Crucified himself drew near, and walk’d 

With them. His godlike countenance they saw 
With veiléd vision—they knew not Jesus: 

For awhile they travell’d on in silence 

Of deep and anxious thought—the sounds of nat ure’s 
Happy minstrelsy yet swell’d the air unheard. 


At length the Unknown One address’d the lone 
Disciples: ‘* Wherefore are your faces sad— 
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Of what do you discourse while journeying ?’’ 

‘* Art thou a stranger in Jerusalem >” 

Cleopas answer’d; ‘‘ Heard’st thou not of Jesus, 
The prophet of Jehovah, whose mighty deeds 
In Israel to utmost Galilee 

Are borne? This Holy One, whose patient feet 
Have often trod these toilsome mountain paths, 
To minister the bread of life and peace 

To sin-sick, helpless, sorrowing sons of men, 
The priests and rulers have condemn’d to death. 
‘Tis now the third day since with impious hands 
They crucified Him. But we hoped it had 
Been He who should redeem lost Israel.” 


The heav'nly stranger paused, and then replied : 
‘“*Ah! slow of heart, and faithless! Knew you not 
That Christ must suffer these dark agonies, 
Enduring even death, that He might grace 

His jewell’d diadem with rarest gems ?”’ 


With souls intent they listen’d to his words ; 

And while to sacred prophecy He lent 

The fire of hallow’d eloquence, and spoke 

Of God’s own Son, the Lamb for sinners slain, 

The flame of holy truth was kindled strong 

And clear within their hearts. Their steps beguiled 
By such sweet converse, paused at Emmaus, 
Constrain’d by their entreaty to abide 

The early evening meal, the stranger-guest 

Drew near the simple board, Taking the bread, 

He raised his eyes to heay'n in grateful praise. 

~The much-loved tones now heard again, unseal’d 
The long-pent feelings of their gushing hearts ; 

And, as He broke and gave,—*‘* Master !"" they cried ; 
But Jesus answer’d not—Hiis radiant form 


Had vanished from their sight. 


me 
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esque outlines. Such irreproachable neatness was quite freeze — | 


and bloomed as thou h they did so as a duty. 


EN FOUR CHAPTERS,-—CHAPTER Ill, 


_In approaching the residence of a person with whomone 
may be it is often possible to gain some idea of — 
the tastes of the inhabitants; and no stranger entering the — 
ese of Stoneleigh could fail to acquire an insight.inte — 

iss Gordon’s charaeter. To me, at least, her uncompromis- 
ing good sense was visible in every arrangement, Nowhere — 
was the ornamental allowed to interfere with the useful, The _ 
kitchen-garden occupied a space that might reasonably have 


been devoted to flowers, as it was just under the windows; 


but then the southern aspect was so good for the fruit, -The — 
lawn was unvaried by a shrub or flower; the gravel walks, 


‘smooth and hard, and guiltless of a weed, or of the rich-hucs — 


of golden moss, were laid out with mathematical precision; 
and the house—a square, substantial, and unostentatious 

brick building, unconscious of a single mellowing tint.of tame 
—stood alone, without a tree near to break its sharp unpi¢tur- 


The very roses seemed to feel their mistress’s fluence; 
I had time enough to make sundry observations to this 
effect, as I waited inside the gate for the return of a gardeney 
who had been stationed by the road-side, with a wheelbarrows — 
to watch for the coach, and who, having helped me out,amd — 
deposited my boxes on the path, asked me to follow hm, 
while he carried my luggage on the truck. Finding-that 


there were too many packages to be conveyed at omee;R@ 


looked rather disturbed for a moment, but at last suggested 
that I should keep guard over one pile of goods, while, he 
wheeled the first load up to the house, promising not. 
long gone. “But, ye see, Miss, I’ll just take them t’other — 
side the gate; and if ye’ll step after me, and rest a minute, — 
I'll be back in a jiffey.. Missis said, says she, ‘Take the 
barrow ;” but if I’d ha’ knowed how many yer’d got, ’d:he- 


brought the light cart, There ye be, Miss,’ he | 


when he had placed the unfortunate parcels on the verge of 
Miss Gordon’s domains, and off he went on his first journeys : 
True to his word, he soon released me from m charge, sé : 


this time his conveyance held the rest of my b ngs, ai 
I went with him to the door, where, having received a recom" 
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A sedate, middle-aged domestic had posted herself, like a 
sentinel, in the portico, ..‘* Miss Gordon out, Miss,” she 
said, in a grave, formal manner; “but she desired me to ex- _ 
press to you her regret that she could not be at home when 
you arrived, and also left word that this note should be given 
to you; will you please to walk upstairs?” = _., 

But my luggage!’’ there it was, piled up on one side of 
the hall, a formidable array of trunks and carpet-bags, and 
parcels of various shapes and sizes. ‘I was obliged to bring — 
everything with me,” I said, tingly ; * and as TI have 
been some time from home, and have made many additions tb 
my wardrobe, my things have accumulated terribly.”’ a 
- & Whatever you want particularly, can go into your apart; 
ment, Miss; the rest shall be put away in the box-room.” — 
_°“ Then this and that, and the dressing-case, are all I shall 
ery well; ma'am,” in the same dry tone. ‘Perhaps 
you will see what my mistress says.” I opened Miss Gor- 
don’s note, and read it as we went upstairs. It was carefully 
sealéd and directed ; there was even the date, though it had 
been ‘written but a few hours before, and only contained a 
few lines, to'say that she was going, with several antiquarian 
acquaintances, to examine some object of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood, and should not return till five o’clock ; but had left 
directions respecting me with Hannah, her own maid; she 
begged I would employ myself as I might choose, and wander 
where I liked about the house and gardens: every place was 
open to me, with one exception ; she reserved to herself the 
pleasure of showing me her museum. 
-'Davailed myself of her permission, but was little gratified 
by miy investigations. The rooms were well-proportioned, 
arid the farniture was handsome; correct taste was shown 


throughout, but there was such an absence of little things. 
Such an air of obtrusive tidiness, that it might have been an 
_ old bachelor’s dwelling, set in order for some grand occasion. 
Tokens of a woman's presence were nowhere discoverable, 
and even in “Miss Gordon’s’own room” I looked vainly for 
_ some kind of feminine occupation. In the hall were fine busts 
of distinguished men, but not of those the very mention of 
whose names calls up a glow of enthusiasm. A picture was 
suspended in the dining-room ; it was a valuable specimen ¢ 

art, no doubt, but uninteresting in its subject, and unpoeti¢a! 
in its treatment. The library, a small, dull room, walled in 
with ponderous tomes, was well supplied with its appropriate 
contents ; but the books were inaccessible, their cases being 
glazed and locked securely. "The drawing-room table was 
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strewn with dainty volumes of lighter reading—it would be 
more correct to say that on the centre table were arranged 
copies of the standard poets, and also of the works of other 
authors comparatively unknown to fame; but my profane 
hand scarcely dared to touch their costly bindings, and I felt 
that they were gems to be looked at and admired, not dear old 
friends, that might be thumbed, and marked, and loved. 

_** Luncheon is ready, Miss,’’ announced the stately Hannah, 
just as I had discovered that a promising-looking piano, from 
which I had hoped to derive some amusement, was locked. 
‘‘My mistress said, Miss, that you might perhaps like to 
play when you were refreshed,”’ she said, producing from her 
pocket the key of the instrument. ‘She meant after you had 
taken something to eat.” 

| But when my meal was over, I strolled out into the grounds. 
Now Miss Gordon’s garden, far from being, as every garden 
should be, a flower-poem, was the most prosaic extent of 
earth that was ever set apart for so fair a purpose. Plants of 
every kind were there, but they were set in rows, and looked 
as prim as a class of school-girls, under the eye of their Lady 
Superior. Miss Gordon afterwards told me that, having ascer- 
tained how each should grow, she had trained them all with 
infinite care, in order to carry out the ideal of perfection ; in 
which attempt, however happy the fancy which induced it 
may have been, I did not think her success very encouraging. 
Nature is not always too proud to be helped in her operations, 
but she will not submit invariably to be dictated to ; and when 
her luxuriant grace is sacrificed to some arbitrary fashion, 
the gain scarcely compensates for the loss. | . 

_ Through the open door, I heard the clock in the hall strike 
five, and at the same moment two carriages rolled up the 
drive, and amongst the party that alighted at the steps, I 
recognized Miss Gordon. When she had gone in, I returned 
to the house, and being ready for dinner, I sauntered into the 
drawing-room, and waited there the coming of my hostess oF 
her visitors ; and presently Hannah, that primmest of hand- 
maidens, appeared in the doorway, summoning me to her 
mistress’s own sitting-room. | 
Miss Gordon received me kindly ; asked why I had fancied 
the Clinfords wished to be quit of me; but finding that l 
hesitated for a reply, did not press the question, but inquired 
after my brother, and was sincerely glad, for my sake, to hear 
that he was steadily improving in health and strength—which 
was the substance of my mother’s frequent reports, in spite 
_ Mrs. Clinford’s assurance to the contrary,—and then, looking 
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at her watch she said, ‘‘In five minutes dinner will be an- 
nounced ; I make it a rule always to be strictly punctual, so 
we will go down,” 

Dora would have called the party assembled round the 
table that day a selection from some menagerie. They were 
all characters in their way. 

‘‘Sir,’’ cried one of them, a fierce little man, deeply learned 
in all kinds of musty lore, addressing his vis-a-vis, an equally 
profound scholar, who was gazing disdainfully at him over a 
pair of green spectacles that rested on his long thin nose— 
‘* Sir, you are, I assure you, quite mistaken in believing those 
ruins to be Roman; I have every reason to be convinced that 
they are Celtic in their origin.”’ 

‘The coin of Hadrianus places the matter beyond ques- 
tion,’’ answered the individual addressed, with an air of calm 
superiority, very irritating to his irascible opponent. 

Not at all, Sir.”’ | 

‘* Why, Sir, you do not for a moment doubt that coin to be 
venuine ?”’ 

‘‘Of course not, nor do I pretend to say that the Romans 
did not build a town or village on that exact spot. I argue 
that what remains is Celtic.”’ 

‘‘Impossible, my dear Sir. Celtic !—the idea is absurd. 
I appeal to this gentleman,” turning to a clergyman, sitting 
on his right hand—a mild, benevolent-looking man, who, on 
being referred to, started as though from a fit of abstraction, 
and, either to gain time to collect his thoughts, or to find 
some way of agreeing with one without directly contradicting 
the other, exclaimed only, | 

“I beg your pardon !”’ 

‘The gentlemen wish you to decide whether the very inter- 
esting ruins which we have inspected to-day, with so much 
pleasure, under the auspices of our kind hostess, are Celtic or 
Roman. As the remains are in your vicinity, you are proba- 
bly well acquainted with all that can be ascertained respect- 
ing them; will you, therefore, benefit us by your informa- 
tion?’’ said another, who was, as Miss Gordon told me, 
compiling a very erudite work on the antiquities of the county, 
and was therefore anxious to have the point in dispute satis- 
factorily settled. 

‘‘Ahem! I can scarcely venture an opinion—I am rather 
inelined to coincide with the Professor.”’ 

‘Professor, Sir! He may profess what he pleases,”’ cried 
the little antiquary—‘‘ J know.”’ 

‘Mr, Plympton, your wit is carrying you beyond bounds,” 
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interrupted Miss Gordon, with a smile—Aer smile of con- 
temptuous amusement. ‘‘ Puns are not admissible. Shall we 
drop the subject ?”’ 
So the dispute ended for a time, though, from the angry 
sounds that reached us from the dining-room, when we ladies 
had adjourned therefrom, I conjecture that it was briskly 
renewed ; however, Miss Gordon soon stopped it again, by 
sending in coffee, which was an understood sign to her visitors 
tape it was time to take leave. | : 
‘Capital scene that after dinner,’’ whispered a lady, who 
had been making memoranda from time to time during the 
evening; “‘I would reproduce it in my next tale, but the 
critics would call it a plagiarism from Scott. Good night.” 
**Now for my museum,” said Miss Gordon, the next 
morning. She unlocked and opened a door, and we entered © 
a long room, built out so as to form a wing on one side of the 
house, corresponding with a green-house on the other. The 
light admitted through the ceiling, fell on a strangely mis- 
cellaneous collection of objects—pictures and statues, separ- 
ately shrined in recesses, hung with crimson cloth—minerals 
in neat cabinets—shell and feather work from Madeira and 
the South Sea islands ; in short, it seemed as though all ages 
and all countries were represented there, yet all the charm of 
association was destroyed by the orderly way in which the 


multitude of articles were placed ; they seemed brought to- 


gether to be looked at, so they lost their suggestive influence. 
“This is my whim—my folly—if you like to call it so, 

said Miss Gordon, with grave complacency. ‘‘ In my opinion, 
to have models of beauty always before our eyes, would excite 
the imagination too much, or the objects might become vul- 
garised, as it were. Accustomed to dweil continually on 
images of loveliness, we should at length lose the power to 
appreciate their perfection.” | 

‘But do you find your sense of beauty at all times equally - 
acute?" ITasked. “Do you always enjoy when you come 
here to admire ?”’ 

“My admiration would not content you, Edith. My en 
thusiasm has burnt out. So long as my judgment is satishec, 
Task no more. I never wish to be sent into raptures. ’ 

Well, I cannot think how any one who understands. 
what is beautiful can see such exquisite works as that 
Madonna of Raffaelle’s, or that sculptured Ariadne, so grace- 
ful in her desolate woe, without a sentiment of almost vene-_ 
ration.”’ | 

‘**On the contrary, the uneducated bow before the divimity | 
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of the beautiful, awed by its mysterious power. They who 
understand can coldly criticise.” | 

I shook my head, dissentingly. ‘For my part, then,” I 
observed, ‘I have no wish to be among the initiated.”’ 

‘Shall I tell you the story of my life ?’’ said Miss Gordon, 
suddenly. 

‘‘Oh, do, do!’’ I exclaimed, sitting down by her. 

‘‘Tt will be no great tax on your patience to listen to it, . 
tor what I have to say may be told in few words ;” and so she 
began composedly, without a trace of that abandon which 
makes a voluntary confidence so delightful to the giver and 
to the receiver. ‘*My early years were not happy. My 
father’s income was limited and precarious, and the most 
rigid economy was practised at home, in everything except 
in what regarded the education of my three brothers and 
myself, In this our parents were too lavish ; we were over- 
educated. I do not mean that our intellects were too 
severely taxed, but we acquired a painful superiority over 
our companions. Active, every-day life remedied this evil 
for my brothers ; for me there was no help. How solitary I 
felt amongst those who counted themselves my equals! how 
irksome were the household duties that I had to perform! 
how I longed to fight my way up to a level with those 
whom I thought would understand me! My father’s cir- 
cumstances improved ; we rose proportionably in society. I 
thought that now I should be happy. Never was I more mis- 
taken. With neither beauty, rank, nor wealth, how could I 
expect the homage of the world in which I moved. I deter- 
mined to be no longer dependent on the toleration of the 
supercilious few, who, having been admitted within the 
precincts of fashion’s temple, look haughtily on the less 
favoured, who are forced to remain without. I turned to 
painting, which had been my favourite occupation in days 
gone by; but I had gazed on masterpieces of art till my 
soul was filled with their wondrous beauty; and as I could 
not express at once the dreams in which my fancy revelled, 
I thought that the godlike power to create was. not mine, 
Perhaps I was right, but I believe that I attributed the 
success of the great lights of Art entirely to the gift of 
genius, without duly regarding the value of patient faith 
and persevering energy. 

‘* My parents died, and I was alone in the world, with no 
one to care for me.”’ | 

‘“* Your brothers,’’ I ventured to suggest. | 

‘‘They had their respective interests and employments, 


and though we felt some degree of natural affection for each 
| 
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other, little sympathy existed between us. Now comes an 
episode more common in books than in real life; an old 


uncle, in India, long forgotten, appears unexpectedly, with | 


an eastern fortune, and adopts us as his children.” 

Oh, charming! ’”’ 

“For three brief years alone he enjoyed, in his native land, 
the wealth he had so hardly earned. We were his next of 
kin. My brothers he helped forward in their different call- 
ings, and well provided for, but to me he left the largest 
share of his possessions. 

‘‘ With this change in my position came an equal alteration 
in the manners of those who had before treated me with 
chilling indifference; and I was welcomed in circles where 
once my presence would have been deemed intrusion. I was 
not of a disposition to be won by flattery ; and, as my pride 
had formerly resented neglect, so it now recoiled from the 
hollow courtesies that were showered on me. 

‘‘ When a woman is passée, she often strives to shine as 
a ‘blue.’ Without having been a belle, I immediately 
adopted the latter character. It was necessary to signalize 
myself in some way, and I chose an easy and rather amus- 
ing one. I wrote a tale; and a strange mixture it was, 
philosophy, German, metaphysics, and other nonsense. 
it I gave vent to all my early follies, and bade farewell to 
them for ever. The book came out, and was followed by 4 
critique in one of the magazines,—a pungent satire, bearing 
internal evidence of being by the same writer.”” 
_ Do you mean that you wrote the review, Miss Gordon! 

“Yes; and told a few acquaintances, in confidence, of 
the trick. Of course the secret soon transpired, and my 
end was gained. I was talked of as a very eccentric person, 
not without talent ; and before my ephemeral reputation die 
away, I established myself as the leader of a ‘set.’ I indulged 
in the chimerical idea that my literary heroes were really 
what, from their books, one might imagine them to be; that 
the artists on whose works, worthy to be immortal, I had 
gazed till every sense was absorbed in that of seeing, were 
men who only lived for Art; and that statesmen were truly 
patriots, and whether clear-sighted or mistaken in their mea- 
sures, were actuated solely, whatever views they might advo- 
cate, by a genuine love of their country. Too quickly wa 
I undeceived. With few exceptions, I found the same want 
of truth in my new friends, that had disgusted me m the 
mere pleasure-seekers whom I avoided. Disappointed, Wi 
a spirit embittered by my experience of life—for I had | | 
Other sharp lessons, of which I will not tell you now—1 
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resolved that henceforth from my existence feeling should, 
so far as it might be possible, be excluded. I would think 
without dreaming, act systematically, not from impulse, and 
every gush of enthusiasm should be restrained. I would not 
even yield to the enervating influence of music or painting. 
I studied the scientific principles of art, and accustomed 
myself to look for faults, where I had been used to see only 
beauty; in a word, I endeavoured to make myself a strong- 
minded woman, and I have not failed. JI am now almost as 
callous as I appear to be. You will soon see how little 
scope there is for morbid sentiment in the practical routine 
of my life, surrounded by sensible people.” 
Mr. Plympton, for instance,’ I said, laughing. 
‘‘Naughty girl, to quiz my visitors. Mr, Plympton has 
his foibles, but he is at least honest in his opinions. I am 
sometimes amused by his peculiarities, but I prefer his 
want of polish to conventional smoothness of manner. There, 
now, I have told you all that you are toknow, Make what 
use you can of what you have heard. If you are wise, you 
will learn from it, that to some, to yourself probably, life is 
a continued succession of disappointments. I would say to 
you, ‘Do not hope, and do not trust; depend only on your- 
self.’ | 
While she had been speaking, I had unconsciously rested 
my arm on an old black-letter volume, in an oaken cover, 
with massive brazen clasps. As I moved, Miss Gordon ob- — 
served, ‘* That is a copy of one of the very earliest editions 
of the Bible.” 
I looked up at her with involuntary significance. She > 
understood my glance. ‘‘ My religion, rather of the head © 


than of the heart, I fear,’’ was her answer. 
CARLA MEREX. 


THE BIBLE IN EVERY LAND. 
THE FAIR AT USINGIOVA. 


Ovr attention has been drawn of late, amongst 
other things, to the great fair of Usingiova, in Bul- 
garia, which is held in September, and lasts a fort- 
night, and where a vast concourse of persons of all 
nations resort for mercantile purposes. We have 
also forwarded our commodities to that interesting 
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mart, consisting of 1197 copies of the Sacred Serip- 
tures, in various languages; besides which, Mr, 
Mayers has sent a man to the same spot with 2000 
Bulgarian Testaments, but who is also to dispose of 
them in the towns and villages on his way thither. 
We always disposed of, at this yearly fair, all the Bul- 
garian New Testaments we sent there, about 300 to 
400; but this year we have sent there a variety of 
other Scriptures, and we trust they will meet witha 
good reception. The demands for Scriptures at the 
different Missionary Stations continue unabated, and 
we meet them with alacrity. 


THE BRAVE COLPORTEUR. 


Mr. Sellar came ill from Balaklava, and was pre- 
aring to return again there as soon as he got 
batter. He did so, but soon after caught what 1s 
termed the Crimean fever, which is always attended 


with dysentery, and returned in an_ alarming 


state. The change of air has done him some 
little good, but his dysentery continues, which causes 
him to suffer from great debility ; so much 89, 
that if he does not get actually better, he seriously 
thinks of returning to Maitend, in the hope that a 
sea-voyage may prove beneficial to his health. Before 


he was actually compelled to quit Balaklava, he dis- 


tributed about 1000 copies more of New Testaments 
amongst the Sardinian troops, principally in_ the 
following peculiar manner. The Sardinian soldiers, 


either invalids from the hospitals, or sent on 4 


mission to Balaklava, discovered Mr. Sellar’s retreat, 
and found him prostrate on a bed of sickness. Please 
to see them seeking so earnestly the word of G¢ 

Mr. Sellar, ill as he was, readily furnished them with 
Testaments. In this way, whilst unable to move 
about, he had opportunities of giving the Scriptures 
to groups of soldiers who daily visited him, evimemg ® 
great desire to possess a book of which they were 
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totally ignorant. On one occasion, a poor invalid of 
these troops crawled from the hospital, and reached 
Mr. Sellar’s room, quite exhausted, to beg for a New 
Testament. Mr. Sellar speaks in high terms of the 
Sardinian troops, in whom he takes a lively interest. 
He thinks that all those who wish now to read the 
word of God can do so, as upwards of 3000 copies of 
the New Testament have been promulgated amongst 


them. The work will, however, be continued, at least 


until the end of October, by Mr. Duncan Matheson, 
one of the Scripture Readers, to whom we are about 
to send 600 copies of Italian and French Testaments 
for the Sardinian and Savoyard soldiers. Some of 
these interesting people not only solicited Scriptures 
for themselves, but wished to have some to Send 
home to their families, which, lamentable to say,\they 
were perhaps never destined to see again. 


THE FRENCH FORCES AT MASLAK, 


We have received some interesting particulars of 
our work amongst the reserved French forces en- 
camped at Maslak, on the heights of the European 


side of the Bosphorus. Many troops have left for . 


the Crimea, accompanied by many of our Society’s 
New Testaments, which they eagerly sought for and 


obtained. Latterly about 5000 newly-arrived troops ~ 


took possession of that camp, at the head of which 
was General , whose acquaintance our Agent 
formed last year when only a colonel. This incident, 
and the disabled state of our colporteurs, induced 
him to renew acquaintance with the French General, 
and, moreover, to ascertain whether he might not 
carry to these men of war some messengers of peace. 
With this intent, he started on foot from the village 
of Bebek, accompanied by his worthy American 
friend and fellow-labourer, Mr. Wrighter; and after 
a walk of about an hour and a half they reached the 
General’s residence, a kiosk, or farm-house, belonging 
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to the Sultan. General - , of a noble and 
benign countenance, more fitted to dispense m 
than to seek revenge, received them with muc 
urbanity, and conversed with them freely and cor- 
dially. He was willing that his men should receive 
the Scriptures, but could issue no order to that effect, 
not wishing to bias their minds, as he himself was a — 
Protestant, but allow them to act as they thought 


‘best. He requested our agents to see the colonels of 
the two encamped regiments, and inform them of 


their object, as a matter of form; for, as he observed, 
They cannot find the distribution of the New Testa-— 
ment in the camp inexpedient. 

One of the colonels was found in his tent, from 
whom they readily obtained a permission in writing 
to distribute French and German Testaments in the 
camp ; and at his request left with him two copies for 
each of his eighteen companies, and ten German Tes- 
taments besides. They next accosted the other 
colonel whilst on horseback exercising the troops. 
He heard all they had to say with great complacency, 
and said, “ As I cannot give you here on horseback 
the permission you require, to distribute your books 
amongst the oilers under my command, when you 
send a person with them, drop me a line, and I will 
give him the necessary permit.”” He wished to know 
if they had only the Catholic version of the French 
Testaments, to which they replied that they had Pro- 
testant editions ; but, coming to a French camp, they 
thought that De Sacy’s Testament would be most 
acceptable. “That is correct,” he answered ; “ but 
I am a Protestant myself.’ 

_ Hearing this, they told him that they had three 


‘eopies of Protestant New Testaments, which they 
would take the liberty of leaving at his tent, together 


with as many books as they gave the other colonel 
for distribution. This was done, and having still 4 
great many New Testaments left, they opened their 
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bags and began to distribute them. They were all 
soon gone, for a crowd gathered around, calling out, 
“IT am a Frenchman, give me a French New Test- 
ament;’’? another, “I am a German, let me have a 
German one;”’ and so on, till none remained of their 
stock, which consisted of 104 French and 47 German 
Testaments, in all 151 copies. It was really grati- 
fying to see how pleased the soldiers and non-com- 
missioned officers were with their presents. The 
Germans, in particular, called out, “ This is the book! 
this is the book!” and joy was depicted in their 
countenances. <A soldier, who was — by, saad, 
“We were fortunate enough,” (that is, those who 
were shipped at Toulon,) “to have Testaments given 
~us;’’ and going into his tent, he brought one out. 
It was like our small half-bound ones, and looked as if 
it had been much read, being soiled by frequent 
handling. Many were disappointed in not getting 
Testaments; but, as these troops are going to stay 
here some time, the agents will be able to continue 
their work amongst them, especially when they get 
their boxes from the Custom House. 


a 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


An American Missionary has just written the fol- 
lowing pleasing fact : that the Greek Bishop of Tocat 
has enjoined all those of his Church to read the 
Scriptures, and recommends that every family should 
be supplied with a Bible. The Turco-Greek Scrip- 
tures are, in consequence, in demand at that town. 
This, and the Turks purchasing the Scriptures, are 
surely signs of the times. 


FREE COURSE FOR THE WORD OF GOD. 
(From a German Colporteur’s Journal.) 


“In E—— a fresh commissary of police had been 
appointed in the place of the former one, who had 
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died. I besought the Lord that this individual, as 
his predecessor had done, might not only give me per. 
mission to colport, but also, during the time when the 
visitors were drinking the waters, allow me to expose 
my books in suitable places on the promenade. On 
- my going to him, he inquired whether I was the indi- 
vidual who, for several years, had been in the habit of 
seling Bibles in W ; and on my replying in the 
affirmative, he wrote on my certificate, ‘Granted for 
the present season.’ I then asked him whether I 
might again expose my books to view, and his answer 
was, ‘Do as you have been accustomed todo.’ On 
my doing this the next morning, several English and 
German gentlemen came to me, and testified their 
pleasure that the opportunity was given to the 
visitors at the baths to furnish themselves with copies 
of the Scriptures. Two of the Englishmen also shook 
me by the hand; and a lady who was standing by, 
and acted as interpreter for them, informed me that 
one of them was a clergyman from London, and was 
connected with the Bible Society. But immediately 
afterwards a police-officer came to me, and wanted to 
turn me out of the place. On my refusing to leave, 
he left me, saying, ‘I shall go to the Count (the 
above-mentioned commissary of police), and then you 
will be obliged to go; for you are causing annoyance.’ 
Several pious ladies and gentlemen, who stood by 
and heard what passed, and asked some explanation 
_ of the proceeding from me, expressed the intention of 
going in a body to the Count, to make a representa- 
tion to him on the subject. About an hour subse- 
quently, however, the police-officer returned, and 
begged me to excuse what had occurred.”’ 


LIVING WATER. 


Respecting H—— the same colporteur writes— 
* Here the superintendent of the springs was likewise 
unwilling that I should expose my books to view; 
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but the gift of a New Testament made him more 
indulgent, and thereupon I procured a small table, on 
which I placed my books during the period that the 
visitors were drinking the waters. An Italian bought 
a Bible in his native language, remarking, ‘In my 
country the priests only tell us certain things out of 
the Bible, but the rest they keep for themselves.’ 
A. Protestant clergyman, who poss Sows this remark, 
said to him, ‘ Why not take several copies with you ?’ 
to which the Italian replied, ‘ We dare not take any 
into the country ;’ and on this both left me, continu- 
ing the conversation. In one of the hotels a gentle- 
man bought a Bible and a New Testament, and at 
the same time expressed his pleasure that even in 
this nest of evil such books were offered for sale. 
Three Roman Catholic priests, who could speak very 
little German, were at first much pleased with the 
32mo edition of Kistemaker’s New Testament; but 
on remarking that they were published by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, they at once left me, mak- . 
ing some observations in English. The next day, 
however, they came again to me, while stationed near 
the springs, and bought five copies of this New Testa- 
ment. A Roman Catholic female resident in H 
who last year bought a New Testament of me, on 
this occasion bought a large octavo copy of Luther's 
Bible, remarking that, some six months back, she 
had borrowed a copy, in which she read every day. 
This copy I found to be one of Luther’s.” 


CHINA OPENING. 
(From the Rev. Dr. Medhurst, Shanghae.) 


Since I wrote you on the 1st instant I have taken 
another tour, in company with Mr. Edkins, for the 
purpose of distributing the Scriptures. We passed 
through Tsing-poo an ee other large 
towns, on our way to Hoo-chow, which lies about 100 
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miles to the westward of Shanghae. In all of these 
places we went freely through the crowded streets, 
and distributed our books to eager applicants, while 
we explained their contents to the radia a of listeners. 
Leaving Hoo-chow, we went to a city lying to the 
north-west, distant thirty miles, called Chang-hing. 
This city had never before been visited by Europeans, 
‘a we found the people quiet and civil, receiving our 
books with thankfulness. From thence we sailed 


into the Tae-hoo lake, visited a large island in its’ 
centre, called Tun-ting-san, and then proceeded north- 
ward to the city of Woo-seih, which lies about thirty 
miles to the west of Soo-chow. Here, also, our o 

rations were public and unrestricted, and our de- 
liveries of books abundant. From Woo-seih we went 


still further northward, until we reached the great 
river Yang-tze-keang, on the banks of which we 
visited several cities, and then returned to Shanghae. 
During this expedition we circulated, amongst_ the 
most respectable class of the inhabitants, 600 New 
Testaments and 100 Old Testaments. 
The colporteurs we have engaged have been out 
several times, distributing the Scriptures in a quiet 


and judicious manner. They have sometimes met 
with opposition, on account of their going alone and 
_ attacking the superstitions of the Chinese; but a little 
_ friendly talk has allayed the ferment. They have both 
of them kept journals, which are very satisfactory, 
and one of them has appended a list of the names of 
_ the — to whom he h 

word. 


as given copies of the sac 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
(From the Rev. T. Phillips, Hereford.) 


_ The last quarter, like the preceding one, has been 
_ well filled with Bible Society work, and almost wholly 
- in my own district. The public meetings atten 
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were fifty-five in number, and the sermons preached, 
with special reference to the Society, were twenty- 
one. Ai of the latter were intended as substitutes 
for meetings, but in the majority of places they were 
supplementary. . | 
uring the last three months I have had rare op- 
portunities to address large numbers of young people, 
members of Sunday and day-schools, the subjects 
being, the Bible, and the Society which circulates it. 
When addressing a day-school, I have occasional] 
used the diagrams. Such gatherings, however, thoug 
interesting and profitable, are not regarded or re- 
ported as public meetings. They cannot fail to be 
useful as means for training a generation of future 
supporters to the Society. | bee 
At the usual time, the Cambrian, Societies of Man- 
chester and Liverpool were visited,'and I am thank- 
ful to be able to state that those excellent Societies 
continue to manifest an unabated interest in the So- 
ciety and its work. A free contribution of £80 from 
the former, and £380 from the latter, are substantial 
evidences of the zeal of our Welsh friends in those 
large towns. At Manchester we are greatly indebted 
to the excellent treasurer and secretaries of the 
Welsh Branch, to the Rev. Owen Jones, the senior 
Welsh minister, and several others. The continued — 
efficiency of the Liverpool Welsh Branch is a matter — 
of surprise and thankfulness. We owe it, under the 
Divine blessing, to the indefatigable secretary and. 
treasurer, Messrs. Lewis and Davies, and to the pub- 
lic advocacy of the Society’s claims in ry year 
after year, by the Rev. Messrs. Rees and Hughes, and 
other Welsh ministers of the town. 1t would be in- 
possible for any agent of the Society to receive more 
able and willing assistance in the pulpit and on the 
platform than i receive during my annual visits to 
the above Societies; hence their continued and even 


increasing efficiency. 


‘ 
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THE ANGEL OF LIFE. | 


Tue morning of our life, how fair it is, 

How freshly to the breeze the young leaves play ; 

But noonday comes, and withereth our bliss, 

With dust that chokes the morning of our day. 

Down life’s long lane our aching eye doth stray, 

And chides the hour-glass and its weary sand ; 

Then when night's shadows steal along our way, 

How welcome is that angel’s beckoning hand, — 

Who guides our wandering feet to that fair unseen land. 
| A. 2. 


EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 


EVENING THE THIRTY-FIFTH. 


Emm. What a prolific writer she is! 

Aug. She! who is she? | 

Emm. I thought you saw what book I was reading ; I refer 
to Catherine Bell, the authoress of Unconscious INFLUENCE.* 
- Aug. Catherine Bell!—I am trying to think—no; I really 
cannot say I have the pleasure of the lady’s acquaintance. 


_ Emm. Easily accounted for, as she has previously written 


under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Cousin Kate.”’ 
Aug. Oh, *‘ Cousin Kate ;”’ of course I know her. I have 

generally, I believe, expressed a favourable opinion of her 

lucubrations. So she is the fair incognita. | 

Emm, How do you know she is fair? 

_ Aug. Of course she is. Critics are bound to be severe 

upon everything except a lady-writer’s looks. So Miss or 

Mrs. Bell, whichever it be, is a fair incognita. 

Emm. Or rather has been ; we must consider her now 48 

nown. 


_ Mrs. M. I don’t feel certain of that, Emmy ; she seems to 


me more of an incognita—how fond you and Augustus are © 


_ fine words !—as Catherine Bell than as ‘‘ Cousin Kate.’ 


* Edinburgh : Kennedy. 
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Ed, This is not criticism, young people. Pray begin your 
labours. 

Aug. A critic’s labours are very light and very pleasant 
when reading ‘‘ Cousin Kate’s”’ books. They are always 
interesting, and full of high moral purposes. 

Emm. What a shower of sugar-plums ! 

Ed. I suppose the title is descriptive of the contents. 

Aug. Yes; the story is of a certain Horace and May, 
brother and sister, who pass from childhood to mature years, 
and through various trials and sorrows, before the story 
reaches its close. May is the heroine, and exercises the most 
beneficial influence over her brother. Although he is, on the 
whole, a brave fellow, whose motto is ‘* must;’’ yet he would 
often fail, but for the sympathy and help of his watchful and 
loving sister. We will recommend all sisters to read this 
story, and then perhaps their brothers may turn out very 
differently. A sister’s influence may be unconsciously ex- 
ercised, but when rightly guided, must be very strong. 

Emm. How is she to guide it rightly, if she is to exert it 
unconsciously ? | 

Aug. Sharp little sister, I did not say she was to guide it ; 
I spoke of its being rightly guided. I meant that the instinct 
of a loving Christian heart should be the controlling power. 

Emm. I see what you mean now. 


Ed. No faults to find? 
Aug. The only one I feel inclined to mention is, that the 


reader is told a little too much about the family relationships, 
so that it is somewhat difficult to keep them in mind. Per- 
haps this is a fault perceptible in her other books, and that 
too many personages are brought under the reader's notice. 
Usually speaking, the fewer the dramatis persone, the greater 
the interest. 


Mrs. M. Is this a very amusing book ? 
Emm. Sufficiently so; the adventures of Horace and May, 


when they live together in the house without blinds, are very 
amusing, because so natural, 

Mrs. M. House without blinds! what do you mean? 

Emm. My dear mamma, as Cotton Mather’s mother said _ 
to him, ‘* Read, and you will know.’’ I must not forestall — 
the pleasure you will have in reading this book. 

Aug. Emmeline, you might read a few sentences about 
Mrs. Douglas—here, page 178; it will not spoil the story, 
and is very good. | 

Emm, Very well :—‘‘ Mrs. Douglas was really the most 
_ tender-hearted, kindest woman I ever knew; she would not 
willingly have given pain to the meanest creature that 
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breathed ; and yet, from her want of tact and observation; 


from her fidgety temperament and habits, she vexed and pros . 


voked her friends almost every hour of the day. 

**So early deprived of a mother’s watchful direction, May 
had acquired a good many awkward little habits. Her elbows 
had a strange affection for the table; the two hind legs of 
her chairs seemed to her quite sufficient support; and her 
foot as convenient a means of shutting the door as her hand. 
The judicious correction of such faults would have been a 
benefit, but Mrs. Douglas’s efforts in that line were a positive 
grievance. 3 

_“ Poor Aunt Jane, she never could choose the right time, 
nor the right way—never could weigh the relative importance 
of things. One day she would call May down stairs from a 
most important, pressing employment, to tell her that she had 
been sorry to see her lolling back in her chair while old Mrs. — 
Gray was speaking to her; and she would detain her for a 
quarter of an hour to prove, in her gentle tones—what May > 
never thought of denying—that such an attitude was dis- 
respectful; and to press upon her, with half-a-dozen dif- 
ferent arguments, the propriety of abandoning a habit which 
as many words would have sufficed to convince her she 
ought never to have contracted. The poor child’s impa- 
tience under such a torrent of kind but unmeaning an 
unnecessary words may be imagined, and the difficulty she 
felt in repeating her dutiful ‘To be sure’ and ‘ Certainly, 
in the proper tone and place. | 

“At another time, when Harry was going to show the 
girls one of his most interesting chemical experiments, when 
they were leaning forwards, intently watching his operations, 
at the very crisis May’s attention would be distracted, by @ 
piteous entreaty that she would learn not to rest her elbows 
on the table, in a tone of earnest pleading, that might have 
befitted an exhortation to refrain from a crime of the deepest 
dye. 
"te Or at another time, when a circle of merry companions 
was forming for a round game, poor May’s cheeks would be 
covered with blushes of shame and vexation, by being re- 
minded aloud, that a chair ought to be lifted by the hand, 
not drawn in by the hand.”’ 

Aug. Quantum suff., Emmeline. 

Emm. Of this book, or of Miss Bell ? : de 

Aug. Not of Miss Bell; for I perceive, by a glimpse of 
that bright green book next mamma’s elbow, that Cousit 
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re has given us Mary Ex1107,* not quite so large as the 
other, 

Emm. And not so varied a story, but if anything, more 
thoroughly discriminative of character, and more likely to be 
of use in peculiar states of feeling. 

Aug. Illustrate your meaning, please. 7 

Emm, The general design of this story is to show that : we 
ought to be kind one to another; and the influence of 
judicious, Christian kindness, in controlling and changing an 
impetuous and wayward disposition, such as Mary’s, is well 
delineated. But I was more struck by the writer's por- 
traiture of Gertrude; the proud and cold girl, who seemed 
to have no love for anybody, and who herself thought 
she had not; yet who gradually is won by kindness to a 
truer knowledge of her own real feelings, and to a pen 
loving manifestation of them. 

Mrs. M. I always feel such characters are difficult to dea 
with, 

Ed. The more so as they are seldom understood. | 

Aug. And then they cherish a semi-martyr spirit of herbie 
indifference to the misconstructions of their friends. 

Emm. Which only hardens them still more. 

Mrs, M. As Catherine Bell rightly observes, Religion is 
the only means which we can look to with much hope of 
altering such persons for the better. The genial power - a 
Saviour’s love will thaw that frozen spirit. 

Ed, And when that love manifests itself through the 
channel of very strong and very patient affection of some 
Christian friend—human affection would be too weak unless 
it drew its strength from Divine love—we may trust that 
the proudest reserve of character will acknowledge its gentle 
Sway. | 

Aug. Wholly disappear ? FF 

Ed. No, Augustus ; that is more than we may expect. | 

Emm. Mamma, do you like violent transitions ? | 

Mrs. M. That very question seems to be one, and scarcely 
requires an answer. 

Emm. Because, if you do, we might turn to Miss Sin- 
clair’s story about old maids. | 

Mrs. M. Do you mean Janz Bovuverts? 

Emm. Yes; it has just been reprinted in the Run-and- 
Read Library, for still wider circulation, It is not as sy 
as the usual run of her books. 
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_ Aug. You could not expect it to be very lively. 

Emm. Why not? | | 

Aug. On such a theme—the virtue and honourableness of 
old-maidism ! 

Emm. Really, brother ! 

Aug. The very book shows I amright, I have reached 
just halfway, and really it is very dull; so little of a story, 
so full of pious moralizings, put in to spin out the narrative, 
and with such a gloomy tone. I quite pity the cheerful Miss 
Sinclair; and, but for her particularly intense Protestantism, 
could almost imagine that some Puseyite clergyman had 
imposed the manufacture of an eulogy on old maids, as a 
sort of penance, | : | | 

Emm. Very bad wit, Augustus! A Puseyite clergyman 
would himself advocate ‘single blessedness,’’ and, therefore, 
would not be likely to regard the writing of ‘Jane Bouverie”’ 
as an act of penance. 

Mrs. M, At any rate, ‘the *‘ pious moralizings’’ which you 
speak of so disrespectfully, are extremely good. 

Aug. I had no intention to speak of them except respect- 
fully. On the contrary, whatever may be thought of the 
book as a mere story, the very thoughtful remarks inter- 
spersed throughout it are in themselves rich concentrations 
of thought, and if placed together, would become a cabinet of 
gems. | 

Emm. Suppose you collect them. 

Aug. I have some thoughts of doing so, if Mr. Editor will 
give them a place. 

Ed, Well, if they are really very good. 

Aug. Very good, sir! My eyebrows, I feel, are arching 
with astonishment at your doubt, Anything of Miss Sin- 
clair’s must be good. 

. Mrs. M,. Even her eulogy of old maids, 

Aug. Perhaps I may even be a convert to that, if I could 
only force myself to complete the reading of it. = 

Emm. I have no doubt, although you talk in this con- 
ceited manner, that you mean to finish it. 

Aug. Plain speaking, Emmeline. You must be the 
editress of the Truth-teller.”’ 
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not. The loss of an arm is injury; a wound in the heart or brain is 
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Communications acknowledged :—Orris ‘on F, ;—Cleon ;—T. H. T. ;—Laura; 
H. M. W.;—Carla Merex;— Anna Mennell; — Humming Bird ; — Emilie ;—M 


A. F. H. ;—Lizzie ; — Ebenezer; —C. H. D.;—E. H. D. ;—Flavia;—Coronilla; 
Bernard A. ;—Alpha;—S. 8S. ;—A Mourning Mother. 

| Humming Bird.—As you are aware that you have many faults asa poetess, yt 
will not be surprised that we have discovered some in your verses. One of you 
lines is both unpoetical and ungrammatical :—‘‘ Jf we did never have to lose."—Yu 
must write much more poetry before we can engage to insert it. Still, do not be di 
couraged; your lines promise an excel!ence which they do not possess. 
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On the First of January, 1856, will be published, price Twopence, Uni- 
formly with “‘Urcent Questions,” the First of a Series of Small 
Publications, entitled, 


TRUTHS. By the Rev. Jonn Cummine, D.D. 


There are inthe human body organs that are vital, and others that are 


death. There are about a building parts that are fundamental and ne- 
cessary to its standing ; there are others that are ornamental, but not 
essential to its usefulness or its existence. It is so with respect to Chris- 
tianity ; some truths are indispensable to its being, others to its well-bemg, 
and others supplemental to its beauty. The truths that will be illustrated 
in this Series are those which are regarded by all true Christians as VITAL, 
SAVING, ESSENTIAL, the denial of which is not injury, but ruin; the a- 
ceptance of which, through the Holy Spirit, is life and peace and eternal 
rest. 


No. I.—In Christ, On January Ist, 1856. 


No. II.—To whom shall we go? February |. 
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Early in December will be published | 
IFE IN JESUS: a Memoir of Mrs. Mary Winslow. 
By her Son, Octavius WinsLow, D.D. Crown 8vo. 
London: J. F. Shaw, 27, Southampton-row, and 36, Paternoster-row- 
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CHRISTIAN ASLEEP IN THE ARBOUR, 


THE HILL DIFFICULTY. 
PART ITI, 


We observe, for the encouragement of those who 
have to climb the Ill Diffieulty, that a spring of 
crystal water flows at the foot of the mountain, and 
the pilgrim will quench his thirst at that spring of 
water, that so refreshed he may begin his arduous 
work. God prepares His children for the trial He 
appoints for tek and before the trial is given, the 
grace is vouchsafed. Before the ‘thorn”’ is sent, “as 
the messenger of Satan to buffet,’’ there is the ex- 
pore and joy of being caught up into the third 

eaven ;—first the joy, then the trial; first the spring 
of water, then the hill Difficulty. Oh, how kind of 
God thus to provide for his children’s wants! He 
does not leave them to commence a painful ex- 
perience without first putting into their hearts the 
merciful vouchsafements of his heavenly grace, that 
so the joy of the Lord may be their strength, and 


refreshed by the communications of his grace, and 


by large draughts of the crystal river, they may com- 
mence the bearing of a heavy cross, or the over- 


coming of some difficulty which lies in the Christian 


road. 
Take heed that you do not begin to climb before 
you drink of that water; take heed not to go forward 
to the trial in your own strength. Do you see a trial _ 
lying before you? Meet that trial by commumon — 
with your Redeemer, not by gathering the resources 
of some vain philosophy to your aid. Meet that 
trial at a throne of grace. So climb the hill Difficulty. 
Take care that you first have fellowship with the 
Father: that you first have had that communion with 
Him that is sweet—that you first have partaken of 
those “streams which make glad the city of God, 

before you attempt to carry out the arduous enter- 
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searcely. making any progress, and overcome; ji 
faint and 


you be the Lord, that you might not. 


prise of over ‘the hill Diffioulty::! 
you ;°you will ‘be*able: 
your hands will tremble, and your knees 


| the’ hill, 
We dtecrve; moreover, that euly dha: God given 
believer these refreshing vouchsafements 


faint. First the stream, then climb 


; His grace, which ‘prep him ‘for the trial; bat He fF 


 ailsoaffords him Rest by the way. He does: not leaee 
to go through that trial without: fresh bestowals 
of His been toiling up:the sideof 

hill ? you been climbing with yourhands 

knees, graspmy at every projecting ‘stone 
and every little plant that’ seemed to: to: 


have you gone on painfully and: slowly; 


on account of the trialsand 
4 the ‘way? Oh, notice” that resting? 
‘ut ‘the ‘side of the hill, me provided: 
“quite overt 
and that when tempted of sin ‘there may bem f 
that you may be 
_ burden, that it may not be too heavy for youy: 
the=trial’ may not be too long 
difficulty may not be encounte without some 


without some repose. If you are passing through 
desert, by the same: some greed 
spots -you will meet with verdant places whérethere 
wells to shade the weary traveller aad 
sluke his thirst; and if God, who'formed:the 
not make it all desert, so He'does 
@onstruct the hill Difficulty without providing 
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manna concealed those Christians that have'not 
of trial, and. that. especial: needs 
not only is there to:be 


believing,.in a newer and sweeter sense than. yeu 


ait appears, as. if, were 
sdasons of; heavenly »repose. which: were exelusiyely 
| connected, with seasons of difficulty and. trial...*To 


manna.” “To him that overcometh,”—not anye 


body, else;..to that.is toiling, tohimithaty is 


wig sdifiiculty—to will give to eat 
 bidden. manna,’’—of that. manna which is. 
which is to be, as. it were, 


exclusive: gift— willy: ive bim. the hidden, manna, 


Se, Grod. gives: to his. ving children,.in. the :midat 


of -thein, trials and. sufferings, the hidden manna, of 
cealed from, the world, and 


dur difficulties, and of all your arduous enterprises; — 
you: will then be able to experience peace and joy — 


had'done before you had. those trials. and those 


ia not-danger. But is. meant by: 


tamrsees.so very little of any peril) ing in bis enjoy» 
in. his indulge 


This, reader : for the p 


strugg 
But,reader, oh, of Slumbering 

your Enjoyments ! And this is. caution ver pecially. 


ose. enjoymente, — 
that he is: tempted to slumber: when he thinks. there 


 tovpress -forw 


spiritual. h, but for. en 
strengt 


with the mere purpose of enjoying, fort 
spiritual 
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way afresh, and “ press forward”’ still more anxiously 
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‘that lé may recruit’ his ‘strength; and? go ‘on more 
vigorously. He is thus to taste of spiritual repose, 
fike the prophet, not that he may continue to’ sle 

under the juniper-tree, but that “in the strength of 
that meat’ he may rise and go forward forty days 
and forty nights. But the believer is frequently — 
tempted to stay in his enjoyments. He likes those 
seasons of refreshing from God’s presence, and thinks 
he is doing quite rightly when he gives himself up _ 
to spiritual festivity. And this may be done so that 

‘the work of grace comes to a stand-still, so that there 
8 no advancement of the believer, so that ‘he ‘counts 
himself to “ have attained, and to be already perfect; 
and forgets there is still an advancement: to: be 
made, that he is “not yet perfect,” but that «being 
refreshed and strengthened, he should hasten onohis 


“to lay hold of those things which are before” him. 


Mark the evil result of this. The Roll is lost; the 


_ “witness of the Spirit” is gone; the joyful assurance — 
of faith is diminished, is weakened, has disappeared ! 
And the soul may continue in this state of spiritual 
glumber—slumber in the midst of joy and» peac 
through beheving in Christ, slumber while the snare 
is 80 much to be feared, because it is so cunningly 
‘eoncealed. But God, in mercy towards his children, 
_ will not leave them in this state. We are quite certam 


of that. We are quite certain that if: you are a child 
of God, He will not. let you go on slumbering for 
ever in, this manner. A voice will give a salutary 


in your ears, and you will awaken from this 
spiritual sleep. And you will, perhaps, on awakenmig — 


and noticing how the day is declining, and how you 


| ‘appear to have lost time—you will hurriedly pursue 


| your journey, ignorant for the present of your loss ! 


| 


ut the witness of the Spirit has left you! When 
will you become acquainted with this fact? » When 
some new trial comes; when you come to those who 
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have met with lions in their way, which have appalled 
them, and caused'them to turn. back from Zion. Then 
you will begin to tremble, to look into. your own 
bosom to see if you bave the witness there, the as- 
surance of your own salvation, of being one of God’s 
family ; so that you may calmly and confidently meet 
that new danger. Then how deep the misery if you 
discover that the witness is gone, that the roll is not 
to be found! 
_ And what then is to be done? Oh, the steps must 
be ‘retraced—the steps must be retraced! And sad 
and. weary and self-upbraiding the believer turns 
back down that hill up which he climbed, to look for 
that assurance which has left his mind, to search 
‘amidst the scenes of his past happiness for that testi- 
‘mony, which the Holy Ghost i jy him, in agree- 
ment: with his own conscience, to the fact that he 
was born of God. And will the roll be found again ? 
Will the witness of the Spirit return to the believer's 
breast? Certainly it will; but there will be a long 
search first—with some longer than with others. 


With some that search will be so long, that death | 


-may come ere the believer has found again that wit- 
ness of the Spirit. It is an easy thing to lose at, 
but it may require years of painful investigation to 
pass before it will be found; and so we may go on 
wearily exclaiming, “ Oh, that I may find the witness 
of the Spirit again—that I may find the roll.” 
| The roll is regained, reader; but mark these facts in 
-connexion with its recovery. Mark the misery of 
‘mind, for instance, that the loss has occasioned. 
Ground has been lost. The believer has to pass three 
times over the same ground. He has to return to 
look for his roll, and then to commence his journey 
anew; so that he is really losing ground, multiplyin 
the difficulties, making the hill Difficulty longer an 
‘steeper to his weary limbs. 
- Observe also the doubtfulness of the search. Will 
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Where is it to be Wall. 
ious again, or has He cast off His: merey _ 
for ever e Oh, the gloom, the pain, the agony of that 
doubt, that fear, that apprehension lest the witness 
of the Spirit should not be regained! 
_ And then there is another fact: the shades of 
night gather over his head; he has allowed almost to: 
pare by the opportunities of that day in which it was’ 
is business to work; and “the night is coming im 
which no man can work.’’ And now the dangers of 
which he has heard return to his mind, and apprehen-' 
sions of coming peril, heightened by the approach of: 
the shades of night, cross his mind and Sentes his’ 


gloom. And all this through slumber ; all this through: 


abusing God’s vouchsafements of grace, all this by. — 
making use of spiritual joy not merely to be improved: 
to the soul’s strength, but to give it the means of 
feasting, as it were, in useless luxury—for that:ia) 
useless luxury which is more than is needed for the — 
soul’s strength, which is more than is needed to assist: 
the believer to work for God’s glory. Whatever 
keeps back the pilgrim unnecessarily from “growing” 
in. grace,” whatever retards his progress towards! 
Zion, must be looked upon in itself as dangerouS. 
Beware, then, lest vou-+stay where God merely, 
meant you to rest awhile; lest you feel inclined again» 
to take up your abode, forgetting that the Lord has» 
said, “Arise, and depart, for this is not your rest.’’) 00" 
We close this paper by two or three observations.» 
First, by saying how important it is that we should’ 
sympathize wit people who are in difficulties. We: 
may make their difficulties greater by withholding our» 
sympathy; we may make trouble seem more formid«. 
able by not sufficiently sympathizing with those who 
bear it. The believer has expected difficulties; but. 
when they come they seem more formidable than he 
has counted on, Then, if we say to him, “ These are- 
light troubles, it is a very easy matter to bear these,’ « 


we deepen his distress, and bring him to the very 
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verge of despair. He begins to reason with himself 
and to say, “If these are looked upon as little troubles, — 
as little trials, how shall I be able to bear with those 
greater trials which appear to be before me? I shall 
never be able to overcome the greater difficulties 
which lie in my path.’ And so we may in this 
manner increase the apprehensions of the ‘young 
_ believer unnecessarily. We ought, therefore, to sym- 
_pathize very deeply and kindly with every believer 
in his trial s and troubles. We should allow that 
“they are heavy.” “The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness.’’ We should allow that the cross is pain- 
ful, that it is burdensome ; that it is a difficult thing 
to climb up the hill which lies in the believer's path. 
And while we thus sympathize with the believer, we 
shall be able to pour in the consolations of the Holy 
Spirit, to give shose counsels that the pilgrim needs, 
But if we do not sympathize with him, but speak 
lightly of his troubles, we shall lead him to despair 
rather than encourage him to proceed. 
We remark, further, for the consolation of those 
who feel that they have lost the consciousness of the 
Holy Spirit’s witness, that it is a hopeful sign that 
the los’ of your roll creates misery in your mind. If 
you were to look upon it as a matter of indifference, 
and to say, “I have lost the roll, but by-and-by If 
shall find it,” and so go on carelessly in the Christian 
course, it would be a sign that you were not God’s 
child. We could scarcely believe one of God’s chil- 
dren could act and speak in this manner, and manifest 
these feelings. But it is, on the contrary, a hopeful 
sign, if when you lose the assurance of faith, the loss 
creates a sense of misery and gloom in your mind. 
It shows you have prized those spiritual evidences 
of your interest in Jesus; and the fact that you are 
turning back in agony of spirit to search for them, 
is @ proof that may minister to your minds some 
comfort in the midst of your sorrowful investigation, 
And, reader, while we are climbing the hill Dyfh-’ 


- 


| took a key from one of the drawers of the other chest and 
| put it in, and it opened it without any difficulty. 


‘should not 
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should look forward, keeping in view thé 


object of our pilgrimage ; and if our eye is looking 
unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith, we 
shall be the better able to “lay aside every weight, 
and the sin that doth so easily beset us, and so t0 


‘run with diligence that race which is set before us,” 


even though it be up the acclivities of the hill which - 
is called Difficulty. hat 
W. Weve 


‘THE STOLEN TREASURE. 
CHAPTER V. 


So little May was carried off by Caroline, and we stayed 


awhile longer in our tent, the day being a half-holiday. .J 
remember that we discussed the motives and conduct of 
- Caroline in having avoided the mention of Frances as a friend 
to May, in writing to the child's mother ; and that most of us 
excused her, or attempted to show that it was purely acct 
dental, this silence. After awhile we dispersed, the others % 
_ their birds in the coach-house, and I to my room, still ¢ 
the nursery; on entering I found Caroline and little May 
there, and to my surprise saw that the chest of drawers, 
_ which contained the ayah’s possessions, had been opened, 
and that the contents were some of them scattered on, the 
_ chairs, the floor, and the beds. May, with a wistful expres- 
gion, which I had not seen on her face for a long time, was 
_ Zazing earnestly into an open drawer, and Caroline was 
_ curiously examining the different articles. 


“*How did you get these drawers opened ?’’ I exclaimed, 
** Oh, they are quite common locks,’’ said Caroline. .,"° 


** But will Frances like your showing the things while she 


| is away?’’ I inquired. ‘‘ I know that Madame gave her, the 
_ key, with many directions about showing the things very 
Cautiously, for fear of exciting the child,”’ 


Caroline looked a little alarmed, but answered, ‘“ Then if 
Frances Rene to be present when they are shown, she 
eep the poor child waiting so long.’ Madame 
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gave her the key as soon as morning lessons were over, and 
she has left the child, and does not come to open the drawers; 
so as the little creature said she wished to see them—lI T 
undertook to show them to her.” | 
I replied that Frances was in the school-room, doing  & 
German exercise, and probably did not know that May was 
come in; and I wondered that Caroline should not have 
called Frances, rather than have at once obeyed the caprice of 
the child, who was, I observed, though saying nothing, in the 
highest state of excitement, the very state that Madame was 
solicitous by all possible means to avoid. hee | 
“I cannot get these things over my hands,” said Caroline, 
who had taken up the silver bangles that the ayah had 
worn; ‘* what small hands and wrists that woman must 
have had !” | 
I drew near and looked at the white muslin banyans, or 
jackets, the wide paunjammahs, which form part of the dress 
of her order, and are sometimes made, as they were in this 
instance, of rich Benares silk, the curious tortoise-shell combs, 
which she had worn in her hair, and the long scarfs or veils 
of muslin which she used to throw over her head and 
shoulders. I saw also the Soam pebbles, the small silver 
paun-box that she had used; for she was very, very fond of 
chewing paun. The rosare, or fringed cotton quilt, on which 
she had sat while engaged in champooing her little beebee, 
a purse full of rupees, many strings of cowries; a small six- 
Sided box, made of straw, and ornamented at the top with a 
representation of the cheel, or Brahminee kite, beautifully 
Wrought on it, also in straw; this box was filled with strange 
little pieces of metal, of various shapes and sizes, and I sup+ 
posed them to be charms. | : nd 
~ Besides all these things, and many more, which I have 
forgotten, there were lying on the beds some beautiful jindilly 
muslins, gauzes, pieces of striped Benares silk, small Indian 
scarfs, grass handkerchiefs, Deihi shawls, pieces of kin- 
quab (a superb kind of Indian silk), a Trichinopoly chain, a 
Bombay workbox, chains, bracelets, agates, and gold and 
coral ornaments, which had doubtless been given into the caré 
of the faithful ayah, for the child’s use as she grew older. 
- I know not what visions of infancy, or what distinct recol- 
lections of the dead ayah and her distant parents, the sight of 
these things may have awakened in the breast of little M a 
but she continued to gaze at them like one fascinated, ti 
Caroline happened to say, “‘ What a curious smell there is 
ubout everything that comes froni the East! it is not sandal, 


wood. What is it ?’’ 
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_“T do not know,” I replied ; “but I noticed it about alt 
May's clothes at first, and the ayah seemed always to waft it 
as she walked. It must be some kind of spice.”’ OD 1 
Caroline had put ona Benares silk slip of widely striped 
silk, she had drawn round her one of the Indian shawls; it 
looked very well on her slender form, and she was just com- 
pleting her costume, by fastening a muslin veil on her head, 
when the child, attracted by our voices, turned round, and 
starting at the sight of her, laughed at first, and held out her 
arms, but in another moment she was evidently. frightened, 
and began to scream most violently. be 
Caroline, who did not know how thoroughly the child was 
excited, hoped to quiet her with a few kisses, and when these 
failed, she first scolded, then entreated, but all to no purpose; 
then being afraid of being seen by Madame, whose approval 
of what she had done was doubtful, she ran to the drawers, 
flung them open, and began to throw in the costly articles 
which she had so unceremoniously.taken from their conceal- _ 
ment; but her purpose was not wholly accomplished when 
Frances, attracted by the screams of her nursling, flew into 
the room, and breathlessly demanded to know what was the — 
matter. | 
Caroline, discovered dressed in this strange costume, iff 
another person’s room, and proving herself so unfit for the 
Office she had taken upon herself, was so angry, and 680 
ashamed of her ridiculous position, that she would not say @ 
word, and I was obliged to explain the matter as well as I 
could in the interval of little May's piercing screams, 
**T-did not know you had brought May in,” said Frances, 
rather coldly, and at the same time drawing the key from her 
pocket. Caroline neither looked at her nor made any answer. 
‘“‘I was perfectly ready to show these drawers to her,’ she 
continued, and then added firmly, ‘* May, if you are not quiet 
I shall be exceedingly angry.”’ | elt 
_“ Poor little thing!’’ exclaimed Caroline, indignantly; 
“« how can you speak so crossly to her ?>—do n't you see that she 
cannot help sobbing? she has no power to preventit.” —™ 
“Yes, she has,’’ said Frances, addressing herself more to 
the child than to Caroline, and speaking steadily, but not un- 
kindly. ‘* May can stop, and she must ; she will be extremely’ 
ill if she goes on screaming in this way. May, do you hear 
The child, awed by the unusual manner and expression of 
Frances, tried to do as she was bid, and would no doubt have 
succeeded, being assisted by her surprise, if Caroline had not 
murmured some excuses, remarking, most injudiciously, “ She — 
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may stop for a moment, but she is sure to begin agai.’ I 
know she will.” 


Of course, upon this the child did begin again, and Freaoes | 


instantly took her up, carried her out of the room, and shut 
the door behind her. 

There was both indignation and dignity in her manner as 
she did this, and if Caroline felt herself reproved, it was pros 
bably no more than Frances intended. i 

‘Insolence !’’ exclaimed Caroline, “insdlence ! What right 
has she to assume those miserable airs of superiority over 
me, carrying off May as if my presence was improper for 
her, and treating her like an ignorant child? Insolence !—but 
_ I will have her yet—I’ll have her back again, even if I have 
to appeal to Madame. Frances, indeed ; what is she that she 
is to thwart me and get the upper hand in everything? I 
will enter the lists with her, and we shall soon see who will 
win, May shall be my child again before she is a fortnight 
older.’’ And, to my great surprise, she burst into @ passion 
of tears, and hurried to little May’s bed, laving her head 
down on the pillow, sobbing and covering her beautiful eyes 
with the ayah’s muslin veil. 

I did not at all suppose that she was serious ees she 
spoke of appealing to Madame, and of having the little May 
back again, for she was too indolent, I thought, to desire 
seriously a charge that was sure to be so troublesome; I 
therefore looked on her speech as an outbreak of mingled 
indignation, mortification and passion. And, when she 
threw herself on the bed, I could not help feeling amused ; 
for I thought it childish in her to have a fit of crying, 
and show her temper so openly, because she had been vexed. 
Most of the girls, I thought, would have been too proud for 
such an exhibition; and I looked on very composedly, 
wondering what would be done next, till presently the pretty 
way in which she bemoaned herself, wishing she had never 


come to this place—this sorrowful place—where it was never | 
really warm, and where the people were as cold as the 
weather; where no one understood her, and no one really # 


loved her; declaring that she was the most unhappy person 


possible, and that no half-holiday had ever before been so | 


sorrowful, worked on my feelings to such a degree, that 
before I knew what I was about, I was at her side, begging 


her to be comforted, and was caressing her, quite forgetting | 


whether she was right or wrong, and was lifting up her face 
and entreating her to be comforted. 
» You used to love me before Frances came,"’ sobbed Caro- 


line, but now—now you always take part with her."" 


by 
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oad swas.so completely beguiled, that I thought of nothin 

but how to comfort her, and only answered that I loved both 
very much, and hoped she would forget this little scene, and — 
be friendly towards Frances. 

Caroline laid her head on my bosom, and, after a great deal 
more comforting, caressing, and petting, was induced to rise, 
dry her eyes, and smile again. She stood up, and with my 
help, divested herself of the rich silken petticoat, the Indian 
shawl, and the ayah’s veil, which she had fastened on with 
some long silver pins, probably intended for that purpose, 
Then she walked to the glass to arrange her hair, still looking 
very pensive ; but her first remark, on seeing herself therein 
reflected, struck me as so very irrelevant and so completely — 
beneath the dignity of such a heroine in distress as she had 
just been enacting, that I could not help bursting inte a — 
sudden laugh. | | 
_ * Well, 1 don’t look much worse for my crying fit,”’ was the 
remark in question ; ** butif I were Frances, I would never ery 
at all—it really swells up her eyelids, and makes her nose s0 
red, that she looks quite ugly after it. What can you be 
laughing at, Sophia?’ fas 

**T cannot help it.”’ 
_ * You are not laughing at me, surely >—you are, I believe! 
What is the reason ?—tell me, this instant, you little quiz.” 

** Because as people are not supposed to cry if they can help 
it, or unless they are really in sorrow, it seemed so droll to 
suppose that they consider whether it will be unbecoming or 
not, and act accordingly.” 

**Ah! one ought to be more cautious what one says to 
you, presidentess ; such a straightforward, simple person as 
myself cannot get on with you at all; you are always weighing 
and criticizing. This glass hangs in a very bad light!" | 

‘** Caroline, I want to say something to you.” | 
Well, say it, then.”’ 

** You think I observe my friends too closely. I must tell 
you something that I have observed about you.’ wes yea 

** If it is an agreeable thing, you may.”’ | ver 

** But it is not an agreeable thing altogether, yet as It con- 
cerns me as well as yourself, I must tell you, because not 
telling it sometimes makes me feel as if I were deceitful. __ 
_ * Does it make you feel as if you were blushing violently: 
becanse you are.”’ 

** Well, I do not care; I shall tell you, notwithstanding. ~ 

‘‘ Lagree with you that you are deceitful, presidentess ; for 
you say you don’t care, and youdo. You sha’ n't tell 

So saying, Caroline walked up to me, and laying her hands 
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on my shoulders, looked into my eyes and laughed, repeating, 


** Youshall not tell me; I dare you to it.” 
_ You have a habit,’’ I began; but Caroline quickly stopped 
my mouth by clapping her hand upon it, exclaiming, ‘*Oh, you 
tiresome girl, I cannot bear your scruples, and your princi- 
ples, and your things; you must have caught them of Frances; 
you were such a charming little creature before she came, i 

She would not remove her hand till I ceased to! make 
attempts at speaking, and then she pathetically begged me to 
help her in putting away the Indian articles, which I accord- 
ingly began to do, and they supplied us with conversation till 
the last shawl was folded, and the last jewel carefully put 
away. Then Caroline sat down on the side of the bed with 
an air of the deepest consideration, and said to me, *! After 
all, presidentess, I think I have a curiosity to hear what you 
meant to tell me.”’ 

‘Perhaps it was that you are, in my opinion, a very 
capricious creature.”’ 

‘* Perhaps it was no such thing; come, tell me, for I like 
you to talk confidentially to me, as you used to do before that 
Frances came, I think there i is no one in the house that I feel 
80 fond of as I do of you.”’ 

‘* Oh, but you said that to ’ Belle yesterday, that very same 
thing ; for she repeated it to me in great triumph.” 

Caroline laughed, and answered, not a whit abashed— 
‘* Well, I dare say I felt very fond of her when I said it; 
but now I want to hear this; tell me, only mind it is not to be 
anything disagreeable.”’ 

‘*In that case, lam to invent something to tell you, I suppose ; 
for I told you what I did mean to say was disagreeable.”’ 

‘It really is very provoking of you to tease me in this 
way, said Caroline, earnestly, ‘* when you know that 1 
never can sleep at night if anything puzzles me.’ 

I saw she was determined to be told, but my courage 
failed me ; for I felt more strongly than I had ever done before 
that Caroline would never forgive me if I really let her see 
what grave faults I had perceived in her character; strange 
to say, I also felt more than ever those nameless attractions 
which had drawn me to her from the first. — 

‘* Come, begin,’’ she exclaimed, drawing me towards her, 
and making me sit by her on the little bed. ‘ I know itis 
something agreeable after all; and if it is not, I shall be in 
such a passion. 

She spoke in joke, but did not think how soon it would 
be true in earnest. 

‘I did not like to tell you,”’ I began, ‘ because we have been 
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so affectionate and friendly just now ; it was only this, that 
you have a habit of making out, at least you seem to take for — 
granted, whenever we show you how much we love you—you 
have a habit, you = Us 

** Well, come to the point,” said Caroline, laughing, “and — 

““ Why, you seem to take for granted,’’ I exclaimed, with a 
mighty effort, ‘that if people love others, they must needs think 
them perfect; you think when we are affectionate, at least when 
Iam, that I entirely approve of what you may have been doing 
—that I think you quite in the right.”’ 

‘If you do love me, you must think me right,’’ said Caro- 
line. ‘‘ You must take my part in your mind. No one cam 
love me, and yet see faults in me.”’ i 

“ Do you see no faults in me?”’ I ventured to inquire. 

**Oh, yes!’’ was the frank rejoinder, ‘ but then that’s 
different. I see faults sometimes, no doubt.”’ | é 

** But I, loving you more than you love me, ought not to 
see any in you; is thatit?’’ I asked. 

Caroline laughed again; but I had, perhaps, come so near 
to what she had meant, when she made that incautious 
speech, that she felt embarrassed, and only repeated that she 
had always been accustomed to have people like her, and not 
see her faults ; and she was sure if I loved her I could not see 
them. | 

** But,” I said, ‘I beg your pardon, I often see them, and 
yet sometimes for want of courage, and sometimes because 
you appear to expect it, and often remark that a friend is 
always shortsighted to defects,—I have let you think I con- 
sidered you quite right when I have blamed you in my heart; 
and you are often so affectionate to me that I am sure you do 
not know what I sometimes think.”’ | 

‘‘If I understand you aright,’’ said Caroline, ‘‘I suppose 
this is your way of telling me that you do not care for me as 


much as you have often pretended to do.” 


“If you think so,” I replied, “‘ you do not understand me 
at all.”’ | 
It was one of Caroline’s peculiarities to be remarkably sensi- 
tive to blame; she could not bear to be found fault with mn ) 
the most trivial matter. She now looked surprised, and even 
coloured,—a thing that rarely occurred with her. ‘I dont 
know what you mean,”’ she said, ‘‘ unless you give me an 

instance,”’ 

I answered, in some trepidation, ‘‘I thought it wrong in 
you to express a determination to get May away from Frances, 
yet I tried to comfort you when you were so vexed, and you 


thought, I believe, that I approved.” 
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:,@aroline had pushed me slightly from her, and withdrew 
her arm as I began to speak ; and the moment I was done,—- 
Express a determination !’’ she repeated, passionately. 
‘* Yes, I do express a determination; I will strive with Fran- 
ces, by all means, open and underhand; she shall not treat 
me as She has done for nothing. May, I will have. Frances 
may do without her as well as she can.” 

The point in discussion was already lost sight of between 
us, and the old grievance recurred to. ‘*'Then you will be 
very wrong, and very unkind,’’ I exclaimed, in great heat. 
‘You will be more than unkind, you will be wicked.”’ 

‘‘ Wicked !”’ cried Caroline, starting up with sparkling 
eyes; *‘what do you dare to say? What do you mean? 
How unkind? How wicked?”’ | | 

‘*It would be wicked,’’ I repeated, ‘‘ because it would be 
stealing.’’ I said this word in a very low tone. 

Caroline caught it up sarcastically, and repeated it with a 
bitterlaugh. ‘‘ Stealing! as if that tiresome, plain, uninter-. 
esting child was worth stealing.’’ 

‘‘The more unkind, then,’’ I exclaimed, “if you think so, 
te steal her from Frances, to whom she is so lovely, so inter- 
esting, and so precious. I say, it will be stealing, and if you 
do it intentionally, as you say you mean to do, it will be quite 
as wicked, and quite as mean, as it would be to steal one of 
those Indian shawls, or to steal May’s diamond locket that 
her papa left for her.’’ ; | 

‘‘Insolent girl! Insolent creature !’’ cried Caroline, draw- 
ing herself up to her full height, and looking down on me as 
I sat nervously on the side of the bed. ‘* And so, I suppose— 
indeed I can have no doubt,”’ she added with ineffable scorn, 
‘‘that this conversation—this pleasing and affectionate conver- 
sation, will be repeated to Frances—Frances, whom you can 
esteem—no doubt of it at all. I hope you will not forget to 
mention that you yourself confessed to being deceitful, and if 
you will also say that I quite agree with) you, it will add to 
the obligation.”’ | 

‘‘T shall not mention a word of it,’’ I replied, swelling with 
pride and mortification; ‘it has been strictly confidential, 
and I can only wish now, very sincerely, that it might have 
ended differently.’’ 

Caroline was walking about the room in such a passion as 
I had never seen her in, though she was naturally of a very 
excitable disposition ;—her eyes sparkled, her cheeks were 
suffused with crimson, her whole figure seemed to dilate ; and 
she replied, in atone of the bitterest contempt, that, for her 
part, she wondered how such a conversation could end ,other- 
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wise than by a cessation of all friendliness on the part of 
the injured party ; that she was thankful for this denouement, 
‘and for the avowal of my sentiments ; adding, in a very galling 
manner, that she had quite long enough nourished a serpent 
in her bosom ; “ and as to this strictly confidential conversa- 
tion,’’ she repeated, ‘‘it may be kept to yourself for a time; 
but I mistake you and your sincerity very much if Frances — 
does not know the whole of it within a week.” 

***T shall not repeat a word of it to her, either now or-at any 
future time,’’ I repeated, passionately. 

'** As you please,’’ Caroline began, and paused suddenly in 
her excited pacing of the chamber; presently adding, more 
calmly, though still in an angry tone, ‘‘I never asked you 
to make such a solemn and deliberate promise; but since 
you have thought proper to do so, of your own accord, I sup- 
pose you have some reason for it.”’ 

As she went on with this sentence, she spoke more slowly, 
and with unusual emphasis, as if she wished fully to impress 
on my mind that I had made this promise, and also as if its 
importance to herself unfolded itself more and more. I was 
forcibly struck by this change, and this sudden coolness, 
where there had been so much passion. I perceived that now 
she had this promise she was quite at her ease, and it pained 
me inexpressibly to perceive that no part of her excitement 
and agitation had arisen from her quarrel with me, and this 
unceremonious breaking up of our friendship, but only from 
‘the fear of my repeating her words; and I was so vexed, and 
80 heart-sore, at the utter loss of her affection, that though I 
could now esteem her less than ever, I could not help shed- 
ding some very bitter tears when I saw her take up a fan, 
and walk about near the windows to cool herself, then go to 
the glass, smooth her hair, and arrange her ribbons with ela- 
_ borate care, and finally walk out of the room without deign- 
ing to bestow on me one look or one word. : 

Many sorrowful feelings combined to make me glad to re- 
- main alone for awhile after Caroline had left me ; I reproached 
myself for the clumsy way in which I had managed my part 
in the conversation, and wept with wounded affection, and, 
perhaps, also, injured pride, and, like Caroline, I thought this 
was the most miserable half-holiday I had ever passed. 4 
length, when the redness that Caroline had spoken of was 
faded from my features, I stole down stairs, and perceiving, 
through the staircase window, that most of the girls were 
Still in the garden, I took my way to the schoolroom, that I 
might be alone, and there I saw—what? Why, Caroline and 
Frances sitting together, doing a piece of bead work, and 
talking in the most amicable manner possible ! ! 
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Remarkable sight! I was too bashful to come close, but | 
sat down at the first desk. Caroline had, perhaps, made | 
some kind of apology to Frances ; for the latter looked pleased, | 
and little May sat at her feet, quite happy again, and trying ) 
to thread some very large beads, but continually scattering | 
them, and scrambling under the table to pick them up. <At 
last, taking advantage of a pause in the discourse, she leaned | 
against Frances’s knee, and exclaimed, without any preface, _ 
‘* But when is she to come ?—she is such along time coming,” | 

‘*T told you,”’ said Frances, ‘* that she should come when- 
ever you could count a hundred, without making a mistake.”’ 

‘‘ Will she have blue eyes,’ proceeded May—* will she 
have blue eyes, Miss Chris-tiana Frances.”’ | 

‘¢ Blue eyes and flaxen hair,’’ replied Frances, “ and two 
little pink shoes that will take on and off,’’ 

‘*Oh! I do want her so much.”’ | 

‘« What is the child talking of?’’ asked Caroline. 

‘“*Of a wax doll that I have promised her when she can 
count a hundred, for she has been very idle lately; and when 
she has learned this one thing, not before, I shall give her the 
doll for a reward.”’ 

‘‘ Not before,’’ sighed little May; ‘‘and her frock is to be 
a white frock, Miss Chris-tiana Frances? Oh! I wish she 
would come to-night.” 

Frances smiled. ‘ Well, begin then,”’ she said, ‘‘ one, two, 
three, and if you go on properly to a hundred she shall come 
to-night.’’ By this she convinced me that the doll was already 
in her possession, and ready to be given at a moment's notice. 
I am very much mistaken if the same idea did not strike 
Caroline, for she also smiled, and said, ‘‘ J never should have 
patience to keep back anything that I was teased for.’’ This 
she said in French, and Frances answered, ‘‘1 have passed 
my word.’’ | 

May began to count,—Frances took her up on her knees ; 
the little creature laid her head on her bosom as on a place of 
tried security,—and when she reached sixteen she stopped, 
and had to be prompted, and then Frances discovered that 
her feet were cold, and took off her shoes to warm them, and 
a great deal of kissing and caressing went on between them ; 
upon seeing which, a cloud passed over Caroline s brow. 

‘* Let me warm them for you,’’ she presently said. “sl 
Oh, no thank you!"’ said Frances; ‘‘I could not think 
of troubling you.”” She spoke exactly as she might have 

‘done if May had been her sister, her natural charge. ‘‘ Now, 

‘‘ Shall she come, then, when I can count up to irenty? 

pleaded the child. | 
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But may n't she come, if I kiss you a great many timés*”” 
said May, suddenly, as if a bright idea had struck her.:!) 9: 


She may come when you can count a hundred,” repeated 


_ Then I well do it right, Miss Chris-tiana Frances,” ex- 
claimed May, with a mighty sigh, and sheimmediately counted 


up to’ hineteen without once stopping even to take breath.» 
®All the remainder of that evening Caroline was particularly 


_ friendly to Frances. .The next day Madame, having occasion: 


to drive into the town, invited Caroline and another of the, 


pupils ‘to accompany her. I pra, to hear Madame ask 


em whether they wished her to buy anything; for, when this 
Was the case, she always chose to know it beforehand." 


owas: standing close to Madame at the time, holding het 


gloves, and, therefore, I could not fail to hear the answers; 


one.I have forgotten, the other struck me forcibly, it was 


Caroline’s, and given in a merry! low voice: * She, 
wished to buy a doll,” shesaid, 


True religion never promises to its subjects, an; 
immunity from present suffering. It lessens, it, 1%, 
true, many of life’s evils, and smooths much of lifes; 
ruggedness; it sustains and even gladdens the droopr, 
mg spirit, under the pressure of heavy. cares, and, 
startling vicissitudes; and through storm and sud-| 
shine, it thrills the heart of its recipient with @, Joy, 
that is unspeakable and full of glory; a, joy with 


which a. stranger intermeddleth not, and which none! 


can. take away, Still the Christian is not by. any, i 


Means exempted from the cares and changes | 
cidental to our earthly existence. ‘Losses, disappoint; 


ments, bereavements, unkindness,,, mental; 


that flesh is.heir taj; 
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not cease.to form, part of ‘his..inheritance .because 
he has» enrolled: himself .amorig -Christ’s: followers: 
The promise that all things are working together for 
his good, gives him no warrant to expect that all 
things will be to him pleasant and desirable. . “ sa 


are the afflictions of the righteous ;” and it is through 


much tribulation that they enter their prepared’ king- — 
dom.” Softened and sanctified as their trials oe 
doubtedly are, and within them, as they 
assuredly do, the germs of the lovely, luxuriant, and 
_ peaceable fruits of righteousness; nevertheless,they 
are still ¢rials, and as such they are grievous and 
not joyous, and oftentimes hard to be borne.) >" 
“Tt 1s needful to remember this, because young a 
Christians are sometimes surprised and 
the events which befall them. ave’ an 
defined sort of idea, that since wisdo 
ways of pleasantness, and her paths paths of peace, — 
the course of the heavenward pilgrim will be com- — 
paratively easy and unclouded. And thus, they are 
ill fitted to cope with the difficulties ‘which assail 
them, and they are liable to be disco by God’s — 
_ providential dealings. As they survey the troublous 
and agitated scenes through which they are passing? — 
the exclamation rushes to their lips, “ Verily, I have 
cleansed my heart in vain, and washed my hands 
_innocenty ; for all the day long have I been plagued,” 
and ‘chastened every They can hardly 
reconcile their position with the assurances of God's 
love ‘towards them, forgetting that this is a state of | 
disvipline, and that without sorrow’s influences the 
Christian character would not be matured, nor its” 
budding graces ripened. The Rev. Richard Cecil was 
one’ day walking in the at Oxford: 
He felt very sad atid dejected’ on account of the’ 
troudles ‘which he had’ to’endure. “During his'walk” 
he ‘saw a fine pomegranate-tree, almost cut through 
the’ stem! ‘On’ asking the gardener the reason’ why” 


m’s ways are 
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‘this was done, he received an answer which brotght 


him much comfort. “Sir,’’ replied the man, “this 
tree used to shoot so strong that it bore nothing but 
leaves; 1 was, therefore, obliged to cut it in this 
manner, and when it was almost cut through, then it 


began to bear plenty of fruit.” “ Whom the Lord 


loveth He chasteneth.”’ 

True religion, therefore, while it transforms ap- 
parent misfortunes into real blessings, and evolves 
our purest joys from our intensest griefs, never 
teaches us that we shall find in her service deliverance 
from sorrow and suffering. The three captive youths 
who, in the midst of an idolatrous people, had shown 
their fidelity to God, by prudently avoiding a mode 


_of life which they thought would be religiously injurious 


to them, are the very men who have to pass through 
the burning fiery furnace. Their piety, although on 
the one hand it doubtless elevated them to honour 
and renown, did not secure them, on the other, from 
bitter reverses and painful temptations. Nay, more 
than this, their history sanctions the inference, that 
religion itself may be the indirect cause of our trials. 
Had not these exiled companions openly avowed, and 
persisted in their allegiance to their Maker, they 
might have escaped the terrible ordeal to which they 
anak summoned, It was their fixed determination to 
worship God,and Him only, which involved them m 
so fearful a doom. | On 

__And it is.even so in some degree with ourselves. 
All that will live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer 
persecution. He that is born after the flesh con- 
tinues to persecute him that is born.after the Spirit. 
Our adhesion to truth may not now demand from 


us the sacrifice of our lives; but there is enough 


opposition to meet with from a world that lieth in 
‘wickedness, to require from us in the conflict a mar- 
tyr-spirit, and to enforce upon us that emphatic 


declaration of the Saviour, “If any man will come 
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after Me, let. him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily, and follow Me.” A sneer, a taunting word, 
an ungenerous insinuation, a calumnious report, un- 
kindness, neglect, poverty and‘ ill-treatment, one or 
all of these, may be the result of our steady obodience 
to God’s will, And a fiery furnace they have proved 
to some of His servants. “I have often,” said a 
British admiral, “fearlessly faced the cannen’s mouth, 
expecting to be shivered to pieces the next moment ; 
but when I saw the finger of scorn pointing at me, 
‘There goes a saint!’ I have shrunk like a coward.” | 
Now, trials develop the reality of our faith, Azariah, 
Hananiah, and Mishael professed, in the midst of 
worldly greatness and adulation, to be God’s servants. 
But if their religion should expose them to shame 
and suffering, would it stand the test? Was it a 
real, living principle within them, which no adverse 
circumstances could weaken or destroy? Yes; un- 
moved by the despot’s threat, they calmly and boldly 
replied, “ Be it known unto thee, O king, that we 
will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden 
image which thou hast set up.’ As you listen to 
these heroic words, you feel sure that their religion 
was not a mere summer-day profession, a hasty and 
poonng excitement ; but that theirs was that mighty 
aith which has subdued kingdoms, wrought righteous- 
ness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
— the violence of fire, and resisted even unto 
eath, not accepting deliverance. : 
And “ beloved, think it not strange concerning 
the fiery trial, which is to try you, as though some 
strange thing happened unto you, knowing that 
the same afflictions are accomplished in your brethren 
that are in the world.’ It is God’s invariable pro- 
cedure with his children, He tempted Abraham, 
and he led the Israelities forty years in the wilder- 
ness, to humble them and to prove them, and to 
know what was in their heart, whether they would 
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keep his commandments or no. “ Untried faith, 


says an old writer, “is uncertain faith.”’ The stony- 


ground hearers receive the word with joy and elad: : 
ness, and endure for a time; but afterward, when 
affliction or persecution ariseth for the word’s sake, 
immediately they are offended. Such calamities have’ 


the designed effect of discriminating between them 


and those honest and good hearts, who having heard’ 
the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit with patience.’ 


_ Daniel, on the brink of the lion’s den, and his three — 


friends, with the burning fiery furnace before them, © 


gave a noble demonstration of their trust in God. 


_ And may not the striking narrative of their trials” 


suggest to us that afflictions are intended, not only’ 


to manifest the true character of our religion, but’ 


also to promote our spiritual freedom? “Lo, I see’ 
four men loose !”’ was the astonished exclamation of | 


the king. They were cast in bound, but the fire burst 


_ their fetters, and set them at liberty. And “ God's’ 
great purpose in placing us under His afilictive dis- 
pensations, is to give us greater liberty of soul.” A” 
tempting world ensnares and enslaves us; we are 
_trammelled by its opinions and fashions ; afraid of in+~ 


curring its reproaches ; and disappointments and un- 


looked-for changes are sent to release us from our’ 
ignoble submission, and to strengthen within us the” 
habit of Christian independence. Or, some cherished’ 
sin holds us captive in its close embrace, and only” 
the chastening hand of our Father, who desires that 
_we may be partakers of His holiness, will separate us” 


from its unhallowed dominion. Or, we become en-' 
tangled again with the yoke of bondage, from which 
Christ had delivered us; and it is not, perhaps, until 


sickness or sorrow has shown us the utter folly of 
seeking in any measure to be justified by the works 
of the law, that we are enabled tg stand fast in the: 
_ liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free. Or,” 
our Christian sympathies are restrained, and our’ 
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Christian love is narrowed by the limits of a selfish. 
or a sectarian spirit, and it needs the melting and 
“expanding power of a sanctified sorrow,’’ to free us 
from our miserably contracted. ideas and feelings, and 
to send us forth into the sphere of a wide-hearted 
and catholic Christianity. | 
And in connexion with the liberating tendency of | 
rightly improved trials, we may learn this lesson, 
that our sorrows ought not to render us inactive. 
“Lo, I see four men loose, walking in the midst of 
the fire.’ We are too apt, in our moments of sad- 
ness, to sit down and do nothing. Submission we 
own is a grace, then, required from us; but we hardly 
imagine that activity is another. And yet those have 
attained far higher in God’s service, who regard His 
messages of sorrow as additional calls to labour for 
Him, than those, who, like Mary, only sit still in the 
house, or go unto the grave to weep there. “ Now 
for a swifter race !”? was the resolve of one over whose 
path sorrow was beginning to darken heavily. “ Now 
tor a busier and more useful life!’? was the utterance 
of another, as he rose from his knees, after pouring 
out the bitterness of his grief into the ear of God, 
In these eases tribulation was taking its true course, 
and working its right end. Child of sorrow! live not 
for yourself only. Your afflictions were sent to 
purify your character, and expand your aflections, for 
the express purpose that you might be better fitted 
to sympathize with, and to aid those around you. 
Waste not, then, all your energies and opportunities 
in self-concentrated emotion. Since the tame 1s so 
short, it remaineth that they that weep be as though 
they wept not. ‘Too dispirited to share the pleasures 
of the joyous, you can strive to mitigate the woes of 
the unhappy. There are many weary and heavy- 
laden ones within the cirele of your imfluence, into 
whose wounded hearts you might pour the precious 
balm of consolation. Follow in the footsteps of your 
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stood by him, and said, Be of good cheer, Paul 
“T have never seen the face of the Saviour so plainly,” 
said a deeply-tried Christian, ‘(as when He has put 
me into the furnace, and watched over me there. In 
the light of the fire His beauty and loveliness have 
been most wonderfully disclosed to me.’’ And who — 
ean estimate the sustaining, strengthening, and com- 
forting grace which is the blessed accompaniment of 
Christ’s presence ? 
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Saviour, who, although “a man of sorrows, and ac. 
quainted with grief,” yet “ went about doing good.” 

And solace yourself, while passing through the 
furnace of affliction, with the precious remembrance, 
that Christ is always present with His suffering people, 
‘Lo, 1 see four men loose;’’ “and the form ofthe 
fourth is like the Son of God.’ Whatever the 
amazed monarch intended by this expression, his 
words plainly testify, that the appearance of the 
fourth person wore something of supernatural bright- 
ness and glory. And certain are we that in the 
midst of our burning trials, He who has promised, 
“Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the 


world,” is ever at our side, to protect and to deliver 
us. How many a persecuted believer has had a 
parallel experience with St. Paul, of whom it is re 


corded, that “the night following, the Lord Jesus 


_ “T fear no foe, with Him at hand to bless ; 

Ills have no weight and tears no bitterness ; 

| Where is Death’s sting >—where, Grave, thy victory? 
I triumph still if Christ abides with me.” 


Yes, this is the confidence which those enjoy, who 
‘are realizing His assurance, that He will never leave 


‘them nor forsake them. Without Christ the lightest 
trial is often almost insupportable ; with Him, there— 
is an elastic tread even in the burning, fiery furmace. 
And thus guarded and upheld, the believer is 

in the midst of pain and peril. “ Not a hair of their 
head was singed, neither were their coats changed, 
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nor the smell of fire’ had passed on them.’’ The 
fiercest trouble may distress, but cannot harm the 


Christian, for his life is hid with: Christ in God ; 


and, therefore, though he walks through the fire he 
shall not be burned, neither shall the flame kindle 
upon him. When he is tried, he shall come forth as 
gold, purified but not destroy ed, _e but un- 
injured. 


THE BEACON, 


Ir was a desolate, lonely cot, 
On a sea-cliff gaunt and bare, 

And it was a widow, infirm and poor, 

~ Who dwelt forlornly there ; 

Her home was worn by the storms of years, 
Herself by their grief and care. 


Pleasantly chimed the restless sea 
On the craggy beach below, 
When the sunbeam sparkled along its waves, 
And the winds blew soft and low, 
And merrily went the fisher’s boats 
Over its rippling flow. 


But drearily moaned the rolling surge, 
Through the stormy winter’s night, 
When the blast from the sea brought cries for aid, 
And shriekings of wild affright, 
And signal guns, through the heavy gloom, 
Flash’d with a dismal light, 


For dangerous eddies and sunken rocks 
Lurk’d in the treach’rous tide, 

And there was not a beacon to warn the ships 
Afar from the coast to ride ; 

So many a vessel there was wreck’d, 
And many a brave man died, 
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And the widow then, in her quaking hut, 
Trembled and heard the sound 

Of the fearful cry, whose anguish pierced | 
The din and tumult round ; 

And bitterly wept, as the vain appeal 
In a swell of the storm was drown’d. 


And evermore, when the sun went down, 
And night came over the deep, 

She knelt, and pray’d with an anxious heart, 
Or ever she sought to sleep, 

That all who travel the pathless sea, 
God's pitiful care would keep. 


Then a bright hope gleam’d on her soul in a prayer, 
As a starbeam pierces night— 

*'They never had suffer’d and perish’d thus, 
Had there been a signal-light !’’ 


And up she rose, and her dying lamp 


She trimm’d, till the flame shone bright. 


She trimm’'d her beacon, and placed it high 
In her narrow window-pane, 

Till it beam’d afar o'er the rocky coast, 
And far o’er the darken’d main ; 

And ever and aye as the darkness fell, 
She placed it there again. 


'T was a loving work, yet she never knew 
The worth of her charity, 


Nor heard the joy of a hundred homes 


That echoed with thankful glee, 
For the coming of those her care had saved 
From a grave in the dreary sea. 


' $he wrought with a lengthen’d, patient toil 
"To baffle the cruel wave, 

She ask’d no thanks for the simple aid 

| Her love so freely gave ; 

_ But Heaven kept note of the pitying deed, 

_ And of those that it help’d to save. 
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And! thou that watchest the wilder storms 
That darken on life’s deep tide, 
And fain the voyagers perill’d there 
_To a haven of rest would guide, 
In firm endvrance and patient trust, 
Unmoved in thy work abide. 


Thou may’st not reckon the spirits held 
By thy love from the grasp of sin, | 
Nor tell the wand’rers a word could guide, 
Or a bright example win ; 
- But they all are counted, and surely mark’d, 
The records of heaven within. 


So when thou hearest the angel choir 
Make melody clear and strong, 

To thee the sweetest of all the tones 
That blend in the thrilling song, | 

Will be breathed by the souls that thy light preserved, 
In thy vigil so lone and long. 


H. F. 


THE SCHOOLS OF CONNEMARA. 


(We shall be very glad if the following touching appeal 
produces its desired and deserved effect.—Eb. ] 


“Anp how are you getting on with the clothing 
for the Irish schools ?”’ I asked a relative, with whom 
1 was discussing all such subjects of mutual interest 
as occurred to us on a first meeting after a separation 
of some ‘months. 

“Oh, H——!” she answered, “ you must all work 
-as hard as you can, and interest as many people as 
possible in the schools, for they are likely to want aid 
even more than during last winter.” : 

Now, I had a painful recollection that a certain 
box of clothing, which we had dispatched to Achill 
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last winter, was acknowledged by a letter filled with 
such deep gratitude, that, to use the words of the 
port it “left me. mourning,” to think how sad must. 
ave been the distress from which such thanks had 
been elicited by what was, after all, an inadequate 
supply. I remembered, also, other letters speaking af 
a scarcity of food among the poor that amounted to 
little less than actual famine ; and coupling these recol- 
lections with what I had just heard, the thought arose, 
“If things were so bad last year, what must we ex 
pect now, when complaints of the high price of food, 
and the scarcity of money, are so prevalent in every — 
quarter ?”’ | 
That something must be done to avert the horrors 
of cold and starvation from our poor little children 
was very evident; and it was equally clear that that 
which could be done by ourselves was the first thing 
to be done ; so, in as short a time as possible, to work 
went our home-party on coarse flannel, holland, prints, 
calico, linsey-woolsey, &c., &c., cutting, fixing, and 
stitching most merrily, and even transforming de 
cidedly shabby gowns into very tidy frocks, in the 
ardour of our exertions. | 
Next we enlisted ‘such friends as were willing to 
help us in the same cause, and then, like Alexander 
sighing for another world to conquer, asked, “ Can 
nothing be done beyond our own littie 
This question brought to my mind a large circle of 
young friends, with whom (though personally unknown 
to them) I had been in frequent communication ; am 
1 determined to ask the editor of the Yourn’s Maga- 
ZINE to permit me to tell the story of my little sufler 
ing children in his pages. 
Phe schools of which we are speaking are supported 
by the Society for Irish Church Missions, the most 
destitute of them being in the western part of ire 
land, and especially in the wild and mountainous dis- 
trict of Connemara. The funds of the society are, 
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however, applied solely to the purpose of spiritual 
instruction, and temporal relief is in no case afforded 
from them. Labouring in such a field, however, it is 


impossible but cases, in which such assistance is 
urgently needed, must very frequently arise, and to 
meet these the liberality of individuals has been ex- 


tended. ‘lhe utter destitution of the helpless orphans 
lett by the famine of 1847, so touched the hearts of 
the Rev. A. Dallas and another clergyman, who wit- 
nessed it, that they never rested till they had estab- 
lished the germ of what is now a nursery, where a 
large number of such orphans are fed and sheltered. 
Of this institution a very interesting account will be 
found in a little book called the “ Records of the Con- 
nemara Orphans’ Nursery,” and published by Nisbet 
and Co. The children in this refuge are under the 
age of eleven years; thirteen others, who are older, 
have been placed under the care of the Rev. W. Ashe, 
of Annaghdown. | 

This gentleman, however, writes as follows :—“ 1 
do not think, under existing circumstances, we should 
be justified in keeping the Orphanage much longer. 
I dread to look forward to another winter as severe, 


it may be, as the last, while the children are so badly 


prepared to meet its rigour. They cannot do so with- 
out clothes and food ; and some of them are now (in 
October, 1855) so badly off for the former, that I was 
obliged last Sabbath to tell four little girls to remain 
away from church, whilst we are considerably in ad- 
vance of the funds coming in to meet the food account. 
It grieves me not a little to think of parting with the 
children, and I fondly hope we may not be driven to 
such an alternative. I tremble to think that the 
world at large, or at least the workhouse, may soon 
be the only refuge of those who have, by their good 
conduct, endeared themselves to me.”’ 

Such are the prospects of the children we con- 
sidered as comparatively provided for; but there are 
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in the daily school some thousands whose destitution 
is scarcely less than that from which these orphans 
are at present relieved. For a long time one meal of 
stirabout was given daily to all the children in the 
schools ; but it has been found impossible to continue 
this in the present state of the funds, and. individual 
cases of want or persecution are all that can be rm 
heved, and even then do not all receive help. The 
schoolmistress of Glan wrote thus last winter :—* The 
children are striving toattend school. It'is very hard 
for them ; they are in such distress. I most anxiously 
wish some way could be opened to get food for them; 
there are many very interesting children, and it is 
shocking to see them in such destitution.’’ Again 
‘she writes:—‘“ There are six cases of very destitute 
children here; three are orphans; all are frequently 
ia ey to pass twenty-four hours without food of any 
kind.”’ 

Miss Mackay wrote thus from Oughterard, m 
January last :—‘‘ Our evening school gets on very 
well. Up to the last month the girls assembled in 
the schoolroom, and worked, while we either read 
aloud, or all sang together. Sometimes Mr. Tait 
would come in and talk; but since the weather has 
been so severe, the poor things, without shawl, bon; 
net, or shoes, could not well come so far, so l go off 
to each cabin in turn, and bring my candles with me, 
and those living near follow; they all help the fire 
with turf. It is a funny sight, this cabin school; but 
when the weather is milder, we will return to the 
schoolroom.”’ 

I think, while my readers smile at the idea of & 

circulating schoolmistress, carrying her own candles, 
_ and gathering her scholars by the way, to sit by 4 
turf fire, in a smoky cabin, they will feel disposed t 
do what they can to assist this devoted woman, ‘espe 
cially when they read another extract from her !etter, 
showing the darker side of the picture :—“If any of 
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the children are ill, it is not to be wondered at, the 
weather so severe, and provisions so dear, they can 
only allow themselves turnips, and many of them have 
these only once a day. The poor things are dreadfully 
worn with dysentery and 

From many similar documents I select one of 
pe interest, as having been addressed to the late 


amented Mrs. D’Arcy, not long before her death. 


Though of older date than the former, it describes 


_ the state of things mow as truly as when written ; it. 


is from the schoolmistress at Cliefden ,—“ 1t was very 
distressing to see all the little children gather round 
me, and I having nothing to give them. I asked what 
they would do, and some said, ‘ We will pray to God all 


night, and then we will have plenty in the morning.’ | 


_ Some were crying, and one very smart little boy said, 
‘Oh! what’s the use of ye all crying; can’t ye cry the 
right way, if yeery atall? I want them to cry to God, 
‘Miss.’ I asked him, could he tell me of any one who 
cried to God? and he repeated Psalm xvi. 6, ‘ In 
my distress I called upon the Lord.’ ”’ 

Another letter from the same school, dated last 
December, gives a very similar account. At that 


time two meals were given daily to the orphans only ; 


and when the mistress expressed her inability to re- 
lieve the rest of the flock, who were crying from 
hunger, one dear little orphan said, “1’ll tell you 
what we will do, we ’il all make do with what we have 
had to-day, and give the other ration to those that 


have none.”’ | | 
I cannot add a word to increase the effect of these 


extracts. The noble example of the little creature, who | 


gave so willingly the cup of stirabout, which formed the 

half of her insufficient daily subsistence, will, 1 think, 

do more to excite charity than the most laboured ap- 

peal. So I pass on to show how much good these 

schools are effecting. The children act as little mis- 

sionaries, both in their own families, and among their 
BB 
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neighbours; and many Romanists, who will hold"né 
mtercourse with the Scripture readers, are not afriid 
to enter into controversy with these small champioiis, 
whose knowledge of Scripture, and aptness in apply- 
ing it, are truly surprising. 

Of the good conduct of those who have left the 
schools, the most pleasing testimony is received. 
Many of our former scholars are now serving in the 
army and navy; and it is an interesting fact, that on 
entering the service they took advantage of the pro- 
tection afforded by military and naval discipline, to 
declare themselves Protestants. From these the most 
cheering letters are received by their old friends and 
teachers, overflowing with Irish love and gratitude, 
and giving hopeful evidence that the writers are not 
only soldiers of the queen, but soldiers of the cross of 
Christ. 

The accounts of those engaged as farm or domestic 
seryants are equally satisfactory. One farmer, speak- 
ing to Mr. D’Arcy of two boys in his employ, said, 
‘Those lads are a credit to your schools. I have been 

a farmer many years, and never had two more active, 
_ sober, honest lads; I can trust them with or without 
myself; and I do believe the fear of God is in them.” 

‘Leould multiply such testimonials, but prefer leav- 
ing the case as it stands, simply reminding My 
readers wHO has said, that acts of mercy and 
charity done to such helpless and suffering ones, are 
done unto Himself. 

Miss Sarah Davies, of 13, Merrion-square, North, 
Dublin, will gladly receive parcels of clothing for the 
schools, or subscriptions for food of any amount; an 
the same lady begs me to say, that orders for a 
beautiful crochet edgings wrought in the schools wil 
be most welcome, and will be willingly attended to by 
her. Some of this work is extremely beautiful, an 
many girls support themselves and families by 1%. 4 
may not be amiss to mention, also, that prepa! 
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parcels to Dublin may, through the kindness of Mrs. 
Lynn, 70, Fleet-street, London, be sent at half the 
ueiAt cost, 1f the donors will communicate with that 
ady. ‘hal 
H, 
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SNOWFALLS drift in eddies fleet 
Around a wandering child ; 
Wearily he lifts his feet | 
Q’er many a trackless wild : 

Wearily he rests his head, 

Shuts each slowly-drooping eye: 

Sleeper! leave thy fatal bed— 
To linger is to die! 


Fire-flames scorch the crackling beams, 
And lick the floors above ; 
Within a maiden sleeps, and dreams 
Of her far-distant love: 
Dreams of parting words he said, 
Dreams of meeting by-and-by: 
Sleeper! leave thy fatal bed— 
To linger is to die! 


Worldly cares and sin’s deep art 
Have choked the seed of truth, 
In one who knows the better part, 
Or knew it in his youth: 
Godless, Christless, hopeless, dead, 
| Dead to all beyond the sky: 
Sleeper! leave thy fatal bed— 


To linger is to die! 


WARKWORTH HERMITAGE. 


Tue days are past when the distance of two or 


three hundred miles formed an insurmountable barrier 


to the sight-seeing of the multitude; when ladies and 
ehildren were only too happy if they could occasionally 
enjoy a visit to the nearest spa or sea-bathing place, 
leaving all personal knowledge of remoter localities 
to the more adventurous and more robust pére de 


famille, who did not object to travel for a couple of 


days and nights consecutively, inside or on the top 
of a stage-coach. The beginning of such a journeé 
was often pleasant enough, but sadly wearisome di 
it become long before its termination, and no small 
reason existed why it should be attempted by the 
head of the family only, leaving wife and children 
behind in their comfortable home, in blissful igno- 
rance alike of the dangers and of the delights of dis- 
tant excursions. No wonder that the ladies of Hamp- 
shire regarded Yorkshire or Northumberland as 4 
kind of Ultima Thule, only to be reached by bold 
and enterprising travellers; or that the fair ones of 
Cumberland imagined the Isle of Wight more in- 
accessible than Malta or Sicily would now be cob- 
sidered. | id 

But these days are past, and at the commencement 
of every summer, family parties whirl across the 
island, or over no small portion of its entire length, a 
and thus become intimately acquainted with beauties 
‘which, thirty years ago, would have been deemed 
altogether beyond their reach. 
_ An easy day’s journey will take them from London 
to Newcastle or Alnwick ; and when once arrived at 
the latter, it will be hard to find a direction in which 
to turn, where an inviting and picturesque resting- 
place may not be had. Those excursionists, however, 
who desire gaiety and fashion, would do well not to 
come here at all, for little of either is to be found in 
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the neighbourhood; but those who long for pure sea- 
breezes, romantic views, and perfect liberty, cannot do 
better than take up their abode on the coast here, 
- occasionally varying their sea-side life by short ex- 
cursions into the neighbouring country. It is on 
such an excursion we now ask forthe companionshi 
of yourself, courteous reader. Have you ever aon 
Warkworth Hermitage? If not, pray bear us com- 
pany there to-day, as we start from our quiet, out- 
of-the-world bathing place some few miles distant. 
Leaving the railway, and travelling with a horse 
and gig on the almost forsaken high roads, 4 succes- 
sion of fine views present themselves, oftentimes far 
over the sea on one hand, while on the other is a 
deep hollow, surrounded by bold. uplands, with ever- 
varying combinations of meadow, wood, and water. 
A fine clear morning, though with somewhat {foo 
boisterous a wind, sets off these views to the greatest 
ossible advantage. But presently we are shut in 
y high hedges, and our attention is called to the 
innumerable wild flowers on the banks. The time is 
nearly the end of June; but so late and ungenial 
has been the season, that the spring flowers are stall 
in full bloom here; primroses and cowslips are on the 
banks, while the are covered with hawthorn 
blossoms, a single bush of dazzling whiteness every 
now and then standing conspicuously forth in luxuriant 
beauty. We are, however, nearly at the end of this 
sheltered piece of road, and are rapidly approaching 
a point tore we are told to look for a view of re- 
markable beauty. And here we are. Pshaw! how 
can any one look round in such a wind as this, 
against which our horse has much ado to stand, and 
where his driver is mentally engaged in wondering 
whether any masculine head-dress were ever invent 
so inconvenient and uncomfortable as the hat of the 
nineteenth century, and his ne companion is vainly 
trying to keep bonnet, veil, and flying locks of hair, 


to each other? But now this stormy pofht’is happily 
passed, and turning our backs to the 
enough, till, in the distance, the towers Of 
arkworth Castle rise before us. And now, descend 
ing the hill, we cross the picturesque bridge that 
spans the river Coquet, bringing us at once into the 
little town of "Spattling up the: stony 
street, we arrive at the wicket-gate, which admits ts 
into the castle-yard, and leaving our vehicle at’ the 


nearest inn, we enter and look around for a guide.” 


“The castle stands not far from the sea, on a bold 


eminence, almost surrounded by the river Coqueh 


It is ancient, and exhibits traces of great strength’ 
For a considerable time it was abandoned to rum, 


and, we were informed, was considered as a kind 


of quarry, from which any builder in the neighbour — 
fetch Chatter number of stones “he 
pleased. About a hundred years ago, however, this 
work of demolition was stopped, a keeper appointed, 
and the place put under careful superintendence. 

The court, or inner quadrangle of the castle, whith — 

had become a wilderness of nettles and other ‘ui 
sightly weeds, was cleared, uncovering many et = 


img architectural remains. Within a very few ye 


the Duke of Northumberland has commenced the 
thorough repair of one portion of the building, with 


_ the intention of making a few roonis habitable, and) 


reserving the rest from further decay. “Our time's ao 
owever, too limited to admit of a visit to the interior 


on the present occasion, and we at once inquired our 

way to the Hermitage, which lies about a mile from 

Descending a steep declivity, we find ourselves soon 


on the banks of the river, and going a little further oD, 


we enter upon a walk of extreme beauty. . The path is 


generally close by the river, but occasionally diverges 


little into woodland glades, in which arée’placed 
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rusti¢ seats, most. temptingly dispersed. Here. the. 
trees, afford a welcome shade from the heat, yet, do. 
exclude many an attractive glimpse of the water, 
which ,glides. brightly and peacefully by, looking 
almost as blue and unrufiled as the heavens above, 
both appearing in_ this sheltered valley altogether 
unconscious, of the rough breezes. encountered. 
recently by ourselves. We have been directed to, 

- pursue the path till we shall see. our guide on the 
_ opposite bank of the river; and, following this direc- 

tion, we walk on for nearly a mile without seeing any 
one, and are then hailed by the guide, who informs 
us, that we must retrace our steps a considerable 
distance to the landing-place, where he will meet us 


with, the ,boat—the Hermitage lying on the other — 


side of the stream. Despite of our limited time, we 
can scarcely regret this; the walk seems all too 


short, prolong it as we may. On taking our places’ 


in; the boat, we are rowed up the river, between 
banks clothed with a tasteful intermixture of forest- 
trees and. garden shrubs; while the lilac, laburnum, 
and; hawthorn give varied tints among the mass of 


_,.“ Here we are!’’ says the boatman, All too soon, 
for.we, would fain row further and further up. the 
stream, between these picturesque banks, enjoying in 
luxurious _repose this calm and. loyely afternoon, 


Something of the feeling of Tennyson’s .“ Lotus 


HRaters”’,comes over us; and we are ready to say 
sweet it were, hearing the downward stream,” 


With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
07) “Palling asleep ina halfdream! = 
To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, = 
And tender, curving lines of creamy spray!" 
But. no such indulgence is afforded; disembark we 
anust, and sentimentalize, no further, or at any, rate, 
transfer, our sentiment, fromthe, river to, the, Her- 
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mitage. And truly, there may be some danger of 
falling into the same strain here, so picturesque is the 


place, so romantic its history, a sketch of which may 


not be unacceptable to some of our readers, however 
familiar to others. 

The precise date of the Hermitage we. strove in 
vain to learn; but sheltering ourselves within the 
conveniently broad margin of a few hundred years, 
we may say that during the time of the Border Wars, 
a noble knight, “Sir Bertram, friend of the Percy,” 
retired here, in hopes to atone, by a life of penitence 
and prayer, for the unintentional murder of his 
betrothed bride, and of his own gallant and affec- 
tionate younger brother, whom he imagined to be 
some favoured rival; but who was, in fact, assisting 


the lady’s escape from a Border tower, whither she 


‘had been conveyed by a party of marauding Scots. 


Horror-stricken at his own revengeful haste, which 
had occasioned this double calamity, Sir Bertram 
withdrew from the world, to a cave on the banks of 
the Coquet, where he lived for fifty years, and where 


he earved out the curious Hermitage in which we 
now stand. There are three apartments, the chapel - 
being the principal, with a sacristy and sleeping- 


room beyond. But we turn for more minute des- 
/eription to Dr. Percy’s elegant ballad, “The Hermit 


* 


Warkworth.”’ 


** And now attended by their host, 
The hermitage they view'd, 

Deep-hewn within aicraggy cliff, 
And overhung with wood. 


There, scooped within the solid rock, 
Three sacred vaults he shows ; 

The chief, a chapel, neatly arch’d, 
On branching columns rose. | 


Each proper ornament was there 
That should a chapel grace; 
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The lattice for confession framed, 
And holy water vase, 


©’er either door a sacred text 
Invites to godly fear ; 

And in a little scutcheon hung 
The cross, and crown, and spear, 


Up to the altar’s ample breadth 
Two easy steps ascend ; 3 
And near, a glimmering, solemn light 
Two well-wrought windows lend. 


Beside the altar rose a tomb, 
All in the living stone, 

On which a young and beauteous maid 
In goodly sculpture shone. 


A kneeling angel, fairly carved, 
Lean’d hovering o’er her breast ; 

A weeping warrior at her feet, 

_ And near to these her crest.”’ 


It is with much interest that we verify for our- 
selves the accuracy of the poet; all the figures des- 
cribed are still visible, though defaced more or less. 
The inscriptions over the doors cannot be deciphered 
by hasty visitors like ourselves; but one, we are 
assured, is the text, “My tears have been my meat 
day and night.’’ Sad and remorseful, indeed, must 
have been the life of the anchoret, Sir Bertram, 
despite the fair flowing river and romantic scenery 
around. He seems, however, to have added whole- 
some out-of-door occupation to his devotional exer- 
cises and sorrowful 


‘‘ And near, a flight of shapely steps, 
All cut with nicest skill, 
And piercing through a stony arch, 
Ran winding up the hill. 
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There, deck’d with many a flower and herb, . 
His little garden stands ; 

With fruitful trees in shady rows, 
All planted by his hands.” 


~The “shapely steps’? are, however, gone, and the 
ascent is somewhat difficult. But our time is at last 
finally expired, and after begging a branch from a 
luxuriant hawthorn close by the chapel-door, and 
‘stooping to drink from an iron cup fastened to a basin 
of clear cold water, known as “the Hermit’s Well,” 
we once more enter the boat, and are rowed back to 
the little stone quay where we had at first embarked. 

A fortnight later we find ourselves on a second 
visit to the Hermitage. The early morning promised 
to be fine; but, to our vexation, a sea-fog comes on, 
shrouding the landscape in mist; yet, hoping that 
this may soon disperse, our party, increased more 
than fourfold, by the addition of. children and nurse- 
maids, takes its way to Warkworth. The mist 3s 
really tantalizing, every now and then seeming about 
to roll away, and allow the sun to shine out brightly 
upon us, but almost immediately gathering agai, 
and shutting from our view everything but the trees 
and hedges immediately at hand. Thus the road’ 
passed, till we stand at length within the lofty walls 
of Warkworth Castle, and find the interior no less 
‘interesting than the exterior is imposing. A com- 
siderable number of rooms, refloored, and with re- 
stored staircases, give a tolerably good idea of what 
this edifice must have been in its days of baronial 
splendour; while a deep, dark dungeon, with ne 
access, air, or light, but from a grating above—@ | 
veritable oubliette—affords a shuddering glimpse of 
the horrors it may have witnessed in the times of 
border war and feudal tyranny. ! 

But little reck the young folks of the party of 
either the one or the other. Is not the pie-nic dinner 
to be served in one of these lofty apartments, and 
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why should it be delayed by antiquarian research or 
harrowing surmise? Dinner over, a fresh survey of 
the rooms takes place, amid not a few regrets that 
the mist prevents our appreciating the splendid views, 
doubtless to be enjoyed in clear weather, from the 
turret-windows of the castle. 

Leaving the immediate precincts of the building, 
we soon find ourselves on the path by the river side, 
and pursuing again the picturesque tracks which so 
charmed us on our previous visit. We notice, how- 
ever, some changes even im this short time. The 
foliage is still more dense and cool than before; and 
though the hawthorn, lilac, andvlaburnum have faded, 
yet the golden broom, sweet-scented syringa, and 
crimson hedge-rows fully supply their place. While 
admiring these, we forget the mist, till, looking round, 
we exclaim, “ Where is it ?’’ Not a trace of fog or 
vapour seems to linger in the pure atmosphere 
around us; broad and clear the heavens stretch 
above, while bluer and calmer than ever, the sweet 
waters of the Coquet glide along at our feet. 

Are Warkworth grounds, then, exempt from the 
changes and “storms that rack”’ the surrounding 
world? So we might be tempted to think from our 
own experience, but so facts do not prove; for, cut 
into the wall of the Hermitage, is the record of a 
fearful flood, which, in the year 1831, swept down 
this fair valley, swelling the river far beyond its 
banks, over the paths, up the oe and into the very 
Hermitage itself, where the mark on the wall shows 
the height to which it attained. What could poor 
Sir Bertram have done, had such an inundation taken 
place in his time? Truly, nothing else but forsake 
his seclusion, and seek refuge with his friend, Lord 
Perey, in the neighbouring castle. There is, however, 
no tradition of any flood here of equal magnitude, 

A strange, melancholy fascination rivets us to the 
spot, which once witnessed the heart-breaking anguish 
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_ of the strong man, bereaved, by his own hand, alike 
_ of brother and betrothed wife ; and as we once again 
~ gaze on the sorrowful inscription above the inner 
_ door, our own eyes fill as we think of him, whose 
_ bitter remembrances here caused “tears to be his 
| meat day and night.” Yet may it not have been 
that other words of Holy Writ were also adopted by 
him, and that while never ceasing to lament his own 
headlong and revengeful fury, he learnt at last to 
say of One who “had done no violence,” “He was 
bruised for my iniquities, the chastisement of my 
eace was upon Him, and with His stripes J am 
ealed”’ ? 


The walks through the ornamented pleasure grounds 


reach, we are informed, two or three miles beyond 
the Hermitage, and are as beautiful on this side the 
river as on the other. Our rambles, however, do not 


extend beyond a mill-dam in the stream, some three _ 


~ quarters of a mile above the Hermitage. Here we 
take our seat on one of the rustic benches, so liberally 
provided for the accommodation of the weary or the 
meditative, and while the young folks run down to 
the water’s edge, and try how far they can get across 
the shallows, by aid of the large stones strewed here 
and there, we think again of Sir Bertram and his 
sorrows, till our attention is drawn to the happy 
voices below us, half lost in the rush of the stream; 
and then lifting our eyes to the blue expanse of 
heaven, we think of the fairer scenes above, where 


- the “new song” of the redeemed is “as the voice of 


many waters.” It is with the earnest wish that the 
sorrowful hermit of Warkworth may long ago have 
joined that happy band, that we, at length, retrace 


our steps, re-embark our whole party, and with many — 


a lingering glance behind, finally bid adieu to the 
fair banks of the Coquet, with its lowly Hermitage 
and lofty baronial castle. 

‘LAUBA. 


f 


HYMNE. 


PAR FELIX NEFF. 


Tovrt mon ceeur s’enflamme 
Lorsque j’entrevois, 
Des yeux de mon Ame, 
Le grand Roi des rois 
Régner en justice, 
_ En paix, en douceur, 
Et de ses délices 
Remplir tous les ceeurs. 


L’Eternel lui-méme 
Paitra ses troupeaux, 

La tendresse extréme 
Sera leur repos ; 

Sa face adorable 
Les éclairera, 

Son regard aimable 
Les enflammera. | 


L’Enfant adorable 
Nous conduira tous, 
Tout cri lamentable 
Sera loin de nous ; 
Aux célestes rives 
L’ Agneau nous paitra, 
Le fleuve d’eau vive 
Nous abreuvera. 


Seigneur! quand sera-ce, 
Que ces tems heureux, 
Abondant en grace, 
Combleront nos yoeux? 
Ton épouse crie ; 
Viens, Prince de paix ! 
Viens, Prince de vie! 
Régner a jamais. 


‘We will insert the best translation into English verse.-—Ep. | 
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MY THREE VISITS. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 


Sucu was the effect that experience of the world, I had so 
longed to enter, had wrought in Agnes Gordon.. Too proud 
to yield to it, not lofty enough to rise above it, she affected an 
utter indifference to its opinions, yet showed in her minutest 
actions a desire to maintain a character invulnerable to the 
Shafts of its ridicule. _ Her intellect was sedulously cult- 
vated, while her heart-feelings were repressed; the warm 
tides of enthusiasm were sent back to their source, and she 
remained cold and statue-like, sternly negative, neither 
inviting nor repelling affection ; desiring to be thought com- 
pletely independent, yet continually ‘sacrificing her own 


' wishes, in order to do something extraordinary, that it might 


be observed: ‘‘ Miss Gordon will act as she pleases, without 
regard to the remarks of her acqudintances.”’ 

It must have cost her much at first to freeze herself into the 
iceberg that she seemed to be, but now her cynical tone was 
become natural to her; she prided herself on it, and I verily 
believe, looked on amiability as a weakness, a pardonable one, 
it is true, but still rather to be conquered than encouraged. . , 

She had much authority, though but little influence over 


those about her; her will was never disputed, there was not 


- an instant’s hesitation in obeying her orders ; indeed, her short, 
- decisive manner of giving even the most trifling directions, 


scarcely admitted of a demur ; yet, all-pervading as her spirit 


was in that formal household, it was her constant supervision 


alone that ensured attention to her commands, She ruled 
by fear, not by love; for, while those who understood her, 
respected the inflexible uprightness with which she imva- 
riably judged herself by the standard whereby she tried others, 


her domestics complained of the hard justice that made her 


reprove any fault with unmitigated severity, and reward un- 
usual diligence with only a quiet word of commendation. The 
tenth verse of St. Luke xvii. seemed to be strongly impresse 
on her memory. As she endeavoured to do her own duty 
strictly, and took no merit for the performance of it, 80 she 
gave little praise to those who also tried to do the same, but 
simply approved of their conscientiousness. | 

Betore leaving Clinford Court, I had written tell my 
mother of this alteration in the arrangement that she had 
made for disposing of me while she remained from home; 
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and she wrote immediately to thank Miss Gordon for her 
kindness, at the same time sending me word that Mrs. 
Aylmer had returned with the intention of inviting me to 
pass some time with her, so soon as she should be settled at 
Ferndale; and saying that, as Eustace was now compara- 
tively strong, it would not be long before they too would 
begin their homeward journey. This on the whole was wel- 
come news to me, not only because I yearned to see again 
those loved ones, from whom I had been so long separated, but 
because, without being ungrateful for herseasonable hospitality, 
Miss Gordon’s want of sympathy was very chilling; she was 
like the grey light of a wintry morning, clear and cold, and I 
longed for a gleam of warm bright sunshine. | 
“You must not go yet,”’ she said, one morning, when my 
godmother’s expected letter having come at last, I told her of 
its contents. ‘‘Mrs. Aylmer names no particular time for 
your visit—see, she says that you are to consider Ferndale as 
your home till your mother’s return—so fix some day next 
month for leaving me.”’ 
‘* Mamma will be home before then,”’ I answered. 
That is very uncertain. However, let us compromise the 
matter; say this day three wecks.’’ : 


So it ended. 
A lovely morning it was when I left Stoneleigh. Spring 


‘was merging into summer, but the fresh beauty of the year’s 
early months remained. Across the pure, pale, crystalline blue 
tky floated soft grey clouds, too thin and vaporous to reflect 
the sunlight, and casting only momentary shadows, so faint as 
to be scarcely perceptible, over the grass hill-sides. The leaves, 
still of a young and tender green, were tremulous in the per- 
fume-laden air; and on either side the road, brooklets, swollen 
by the rain, gurgled and danced along right merrily. 

Little could I see of all this beauty, shut up in Miss 
Gordon’s brougham, as we drove to Belford, a market town 
rather more than half-way between Stoneleigh and my present 
destination; especially as the crimson curtain was drawn 
across one window, to keep out the rays of the sun, which - 
fell intrusively on a book that my companion was reading 
aloud. 

‘I do not believe that you have been listening to me,” 
said Miss Gordon, when I asked her to repeat some passage 
that she was inclined to discuss. I blushed and apologized ; 
‘‘ Indeed, I attended to what you were reading.” | 

«You tried to do so, but you were dreaming of something 
‘else. Never mind, vou shall have the volume to peruse at 
your leisure. The subject is not one to be easily understood, 


é 


and the reasoning is too: subtle to .be.closely. followed) at 
-such a time as this, unless you are accustomed, as J..am, to 
abstract your thoughts from what is passing around you.” |) 
‘‘] am afraid that I have been rather rude, but 1 really 
could not concentrate my ideas; however, if you will! beso 
good as to lend me the book, I should like very much. te 
We went on silently for a little while. ‘* You like this time 
of the year?’ Miss Gordon asked, at length. usw. 
‘Oh, yes—everything seems to be so full of hope. Hope, 
you say, is exclusively youth’s treasure, so I do not think that) 
any one can feel old in the spring-time.”’ if 
“They do, who have outlived hope.”’ 
My motto is, ‘ Dum. spiro, spero,’ ”’ esvith 
**< While I breathe, I hope.’ It will not hold good. To, 
hope, is to believe in the unreal.”’ ‘a 
** Have we not one Great Hope that shall never fail us? 
Miss Gordon drew up the blind and made no reply. ‘* That 
is a strange sympathy between ourselves and all things ani«: 
mate and inanimate,’ I said, that makes us so rejoice «in! 
‘‘It is the natural effect of a fine day,’’ and Miss Gordon 
smiled. ‘* You will soon have an opportunity of talking, to 
our heart’s content, about sympathies and such nonsense, 10: 
Mrs, Aylmer, who, unless she is strangely altered since our: 
school days, will understand you better than I can—than J’ 
will, perhaps, I should say. Look, there is Belford chureh;”: 
and then followed a topographical lecture on the town, which» 
lasted until we stopped at the door of the principal hotel, inv — 
the High-street. | 
It had been agreed that my godmother was to meet, Us 
there, and drive me home in her pony chaise; and, as she» 
had arrived some time previously, we were shown into the» 
room where she was waiting. 
When the two old schoolfellows—until that morning 1 
had not heard of their former acquaintance—had exchanged 
greetings, somewhat constrained on Miss Gordon’s part, 
though Mrs. Aylmer’s tone was cordial, the latter addressed. 
me with a genuine kindliness that won its way directly to 
my heart. Delicate and fragile-looking, with a peculiarly 
sweet and happy smile, yet with a pensive light in her gentle 
eyes, seeming as though she felt little eager interest in life, 
not because she had worn it out, but as though ser hopes 
and joys were now transferred to heaven—she was a woman. 
formed to win affection, not violent but deep. She was an 
embodiment of the chiefest Christian grace, and might have 
sat to an artist as a model for a representation of Charity. 
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Refreshments were ordered, as Miss Gordon intended to 
pay some calls in the neighbourhood, and would not go back 
till the evening. Meantime the ponies were rested, and © 
their mistress was anxious to start as soon as. possible, . 
though Miss Gordon wished me to accompany her to see some 
geological collection. In reply, however, to some remark of 
Mrs. Ayimer’s, which I did not hear, she said, ‘* By all 
means; then I certainly will not detain Edith.” The chaise 
was quickly brought to the door. Miss Gordon received my 
thanks with her usual indifferent manner, but wished us a 
friendly, ‘‘ Good bye;’”’ the page sprang in behind, and down 
the paved street, and into the open country, we rolled along, 
the sleek, sturdy little animals trotting steadily, and their 
driver giving me a full and satisfactory account of what I 
cared most to hear of—how my mother and brother were, 
what they had been doing, and when they were coming 
home. | 

No; on the last point Mrs. Aylmer, gave me but scanty | 
information. On the contrary, she questioned me as to when 
I expected them ; but their last letter had mentioned no defi- 
nite time, i | 

It was so delightful to hear all the unimportant particulars 
of their daily life, of which the journal, which they. sent me 
every week or two, was but the text ; and the ten miles seemed 
but a half-hour’s drive, when we came in sight of Ferndale- 
Nestling, amongst trees and shrubs, like a white rose sur- 
rounded by green leaves, was the cottage, with all kinds of 
creeping plants twining over the rustic porch, festooning the 
verandah, and peeping in at the upper windows. On the 
daisy-studded lawn were flower-baskets of ornamental wood- 
work. <A well-conditioned spaniel of King Charles’s breed 
announced our arrival by a succession of short barks; and 
when Mrs. Aylmer had alighted, indicated his satisfaction by 
springing up and soliciting her notice in every possible way. 
She stooped to pat him, speaking caressingly as she did so, 
and then made way for me to get out. In so doing, my dress 
caught against a rose-bush that grew by the door. I turned 
to disengage it, and when I looked up another figure was 
standing on the steps by Mrs. Aylmer. : | 

The next instant I was in my mother's arms ; and Eustace 
was there, too, no longer a thin, pale-faced, languid invalid, 
but full of life and spirits ; and, though perhaps not quite so 
robust as most boys of his age, yet giving promise of increas- 
ing vigour. Seated between them in the evening, holding a 
hand of either, gazing by turns on each dear face, and listen- 
ing to the innumerable anecdotes that my brother related for 
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my benefit, with much humorous originality, I wondered 
at the alteration that his foreign sojourn had made, and felt 
inexpressibly rejoiced. Mrs. Aylmer officiated at the table, 
whereon was spread a social, comfortable meal, combining 
dinner and tea; the urn hissed cheerily, a pet cat lay dormant 


on the rug; the privileged ‘‘ King Charles,”” with whom puss 


appeared to be on amicable terms, after having lazily crept 
from one to another, to receive his share of the viands, finally 
ensconced himself on a chair by his mistress. The golden 
beams of the declining sun threw long shadows across the 
floor, and the soft, warm air, bearing delicious odours, filled 


the room with fragrance ; for though a fire was kept up, that 
the travellers might feel no change from the balmy south, the - 


bay window was partly open. 

Lower and lower sank the sun behind the fir - trees 
that, growing on a knoll at a little distance, bounded the 
western horizon; the window was closed, and the table 
cleared, but the lamps were not lighted, and in the dusk, 
illumined only by occasional gleams of firelight, we chatted) 
on, till it was time to say good night. When my mother 
left my room that night, I leaned my arms on the casementy 
and as the cool dewy air bathed my brow, and in the still- 
ness, only the rustle of a leaf or the chance note of some bird 
might be heard ; for an instant, I looked upward to the solitary: 
star that kept watch through the darkness, and blessed God 
that Love—that breath of heaven’s own atmosphere—was 
dearer and truer than aught else on earth. aa 

The next morning I awoke with sundry doubts concernimg 
the reality of what had passed. Was it in a dream alone 
that I had felt my mother’s kiss, and seen Eustace with his 
ruddy cheeks and sparkling eyes, and lithe and agile form; 
and Mrs. Aylmer’s fair countenance, radiant yet subdued and 
spiritual-looking, was it but an angel-face such as haunts our 
slumbers? Did the sea roll between me and those to whom 


-LIhad imagined myself re-united? were they still in another 


land ; and if so, where was 1? Then I remembered all—that 
I was at Ferndale—that mamma and my brother had travelled | 
home more rapidly than they had intended, and, as the 
Heronry was not quite prepared for them, had accepted Mrs. 
Aylmer’s proposal that fhey should establish themselves for 
a short time in her little snuggery, and yielded to that 

friendly wish that their presence there should be a surprise 
me—easily done as their last letter from abroad, owing to some: 
slight inaccuracy in the direction, was mis-sent, and reached 


us several days afterwards. 


I could not help admiring the simple elegance and comfort: 
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of the little chamber appropriated to my use—the birchen 
bedstead, with its white hangings, looped back, like those 
of the window, with green cord, and fringed with the same 
colour; the book-case, stored with a few choice volumes on 
almost every subject of interest; the slight but graceful 
sketches in water-colours that adorned the walls; the ex- 
quisite figure of Prayer, which cost probably but a few 
shillings, for it was but a plaster cast, yet, being copied from 
some gem of art, gave a certain refinement to the room, of 
which it looked like the presiding genius; and the rose, my 
favourite sort, the tea-scented rose, which must have been the 
produce of a hot-house, as it was yet too early for it to bloom 
in the open air, that, with a few leaves to contrast with it, 
was placed in a slender crystal vase on the dressing-table. 
The hours passed quickly and happily at Ferndale; there 
was always something to be done, each day brought its oceu- 
pation, in which we visitors were allowed to take a share, 
The influence of Mrs. Aylmer’s gentle, loving spirit was felt 
throughout ; her quiet energy kept going the wheels of the 
domestic machine, which her patient kindness oiled so that it 
worked easily. And not alone in her own house was the good 
that must be done by such a character as hers confined; she © 
was reverenced by all around her; for young and 6ld, the 
mourner and the glad-hearted, the well-doer and the penitent, . 
all came to her for counsel and encouragement, knowing that 
where she could not aid them otherwise, of her sympathy at 
least they were secure. The days of her childless widowhood 
were devoted to the comfort of those who needed her offices 
of charity, whether they were rich or poor; and in blessing 
others, she was herself most richly blessed. | 
Too short was that last visit, but my mother did not con- 
sider it advisable further to prolong her absence from the 
Heronry, and Eustace and I went home with her. | 2 
‘‘ How changed this is since we left!’’ said my mother, as 
we were sitting in the garden with our work, while my 
‘brother was out riding ; ‘‘ but not more than we are." | 
_  Bustace is certainly quite a different creature,’ I re- 
marked. | 
‘* And so are you, my child.”’ | 
‘* How, mamma?”’ 
‘*Did you not go away from home a shy, hopeful, dreaming 
girl; and are you not come back more self-reliant, but per- 
plexed, thoughtful, and disappointed? You see, Mrs. Alymer 
has rather treacherously revealed to me some of your con- 
fessions to her. She judged it well that there should be a, 


more perfect confidence between us, and I am not sure that 
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she. disobeyed any express injunctions Come, 
Edith, I must be your companion now, as Eustace no longer 
‘wants a nurse; and you must talk as freely to your own 
parent as you did to your godmother, or I shall be jealous,’’» 
There was no mockery in her smile, nor were the words 
lightly spoken, though her tone was jesting. ei 
“So you did not find the world so beautiful as your san- 
guine imagination had pictured it, and having once been s0 
deceived, you have resolved never to hope again? ”’ r 
‘*To those that hope, life is a perpetual disappointment, 
Miss Gordon says,’’ I replied, with an effort; for it is often 
difficult to plunge at once into a conversation—lI prefer to 
glide into one gradually. Miss Gordon was very abrupt, — 
though, but then there was generally a dash of satire in ‘what 
she said, which made all the difference ; her words were to 
be met in the same spirit, and the veil that hides our inmost 
feelings had not to be raised. ral a 
‘‘And have you carefully weighed the consequencesof — 
‘your resolution? Hope is the life of our life; how can you 
dispense with it?’”’ | 
‘*] only meant, mamma, that I would try to take things as 
they come, and not look forward.”’ 
Why?” 
*‘ Because it is so provoking to be continually deceived. d 
thought that gay society would be so charming, and I have- 
found that I anticipated a great deal too much pleasure from 
‘If your hopes are foolish, do not be surprised that. your 
experience will be sometimes disagreeable.”’ o 


** But Miss Gordon, who is not weak enough to care for 


trifling recreations, says that even the loftiest pursuits are 
unsatisfying, unless they are followed with cold, heartless 
perseverance ; though, if she steels herself against disappoint 
ment, she cannot—intellectual automaton that she is—be 
happy. But, my dear mamma, you cannot believe that I 
really mean to bear a hopeless existence, because I once sai 
petulanily, ‘I am determined never to hope again;’ why, 3 
was only on the way to Ferndale that Miss Gordon laughed 
at me for being too hopeful.”’ | | | 
“This buoyant principle is rooted in our nature so deeply 
that we cannot live without it; and he, in whom it 1s €X- 
tinguished, drags on a profitless and miserable existence. 
But, my own Edith,’’ and low and earnest grew my mothers 
voice, ‘‘our earthly hopes mislea d us, but we may rest surely 
on Him, that is faithful and true. Iam convinced you feel 
this, my child, if you occasionally forget it.’’ 
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‘She looked at me tenderly, but I could only take her hand, 
and whisper, ‘*I think so, mamma,’ 

There was a little pause, and then I asked what Mrs. 
Aylmer had been in her girlhood. _ : 

_“ Thoughtless, impulsive, and enthusiastic, singularly like 
what you are ; may you, dear child, become in future as like 
what she is ! en she and Miss Gordon were school- 
fellows, there must have been great similarity between them, 
at least, Ishould judge so from what Mrs. Aylmer says; for 
when I heard that you were staying at Stoneleigh, as I knew 
nothing personally of your new acquaintance, but remem- 
bered to have heard her name from our mutual friend, I, of 
course, made some inquiries about her.”’ 

‘* Mrs. Aylmer is not very intimate with her, is she?’”’ 

‘“*No; they have seen little of each other lately.”’ 

‘* But, mamma, how different they are now!” 

‘** They have both had trials of various kinds. Miss Gordon 
has been mortified, and has taken refuge in pride: Gertrude 
_ Aylmer has borne her double bereavement—for her husband 
and their only child were taken from her within three days— 
and the loss of fortune, consequent on the death of the former, 
as chastisements of a loving Father’s hand. But I dislike 
discussing individuals even in a tée-a-tée, my daughter— 
and here comes Eustace ; dear boy, how well he looks!” © 

‘* You used to say, mamma, that there are useful lessons to 
be drawn from every occurrence of our life; what am I to 


learn now?”’ 
- The riddle is not very difficult to read ;’’ nevertheless, my 


mother gave me her views on the subject, the repetition of 
which I will spare you, reader, as this story opens with them; 
and if you have forgotten the observations to which I refer, 
you will, perhaps, take the trouble to extract for yourself the 


moral of this account of My Three Visits, 


CARLA MEREX. 


‘CHOOSE YOU THIS DAY WHOM YE 
WILL SERVE.” 
‘‘ CHoosE you this day whom ye will serve,” 
_ The Jewish leader said. 
‘« If idol gods your zeal deserve, 
In heathen worship tread. 
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But no, the Lord your choice will be ; 
Then cleave to Him alone, 

Nor dare henceforth to bow the knee 
To worthless blocks of stone,”’ 


What solemn words! can we refuse 
The summons to obey, 
Which calls us now, at once, to choose? 
How dare we then delay! 
Though the same things we need not fear 
By which the Jews were tried, 
Are there no objects even here 
That lure our hearts aside? 


Whatever rules the human mind 
With a complete control, 

Within the bosom dwells enshrined, , 
The idol of the soul. 

Alas! what numbers freely bend 
To pleasure’s silken reign ; 

To mammon-worship some descend, 
Bound by his golden chain. 


And oh! how many spirits bow 
Before an earthly shrin e— 
Round objects fading even now 

Their fondest hopes entwine. 
However fair, however dear, 
The object of our love, 
Yet if supreme it governs here, 
It must an idol prove. 


Only the Lord should fill the throne, 
And reign in every breast ; 
The temples formed for God alone, 
Must be by Him possess’d. 
May Jesus’ love constrain us still, 
Here we our vow record ; 
Let others worship whom they will, 
But we will serve the Lord. EMILIE. 
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THE PERFECT PEACE. 
Amipst the agitation and the strife 
Of this unquiet world, where grief’s deep swell 
Commingles with the hurrying cares of life, 
And all, however fair, is mutable, 
Calm in his bearing, stedfast in God’s grace, 
The Christian meets the conflict, self-possess’d ; 
Like some broad mountain, at whose verdant base 
The troubled waters roll and never rest ; 
They ebb and flow—:¢ moves not from its place. 


A feverish excitement marks the mien 

Of worldly men—at mammon’s shrine they bow ; 
But the believer stands erect, serene, | 
With “ perfect peace’’ upon his open brow, 
Whence gathers he the radiance of his look ? 
Nay ; ask how shine the stars in darksome night, 
Making the heavens one grand illumined book, 
Where we may read, in glowing words of light, 
His name, who hides Himself from mortal sight ! 


Reflective are the beams they shed, as through 
Night's sable veil they peep with lustrous eyes ; 
You see not, then, the sun ;—no, but they do, 

And from his treasures gain their rich supplies. 
And so the Christian, on his heavenward way, 

Casts an effulgence o’er this dreary earth ; 

Because his glance has caught a living ray 

From that great Orb who gives all gladness birth ;— 
But other men are blind to love's display. 


And thus, in heart-composure, he fulfils 

A mission, noble and beneficent. 

The dew falls tranquilly, but it distills 

_ Joy to the flower; the early light, when sent 
To scatter all the darkness from the sky, 
Treads with a noiseless step ; the bird set free, 


- With an unruffled pinion soars on high: 


So mighty truth advances silently, 
And “still small voices’ tell that Gop is nigh. | 
H. M. Ws 
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EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 
EVENING THE THIRTY-SIXTH. 


Ed. Ali quarrelsome people should take in the Heraip 
or PEACE. | | 
Emm. It is such a horrible magazine ! 
Mrs. M. Emmeline! 
Emm. Yes, indeed, mamma; it picks out all the most 


dreadful incidents of the war, everything which can disgust. 
‘and make one shudder. It is worse than peeping into that. 


' old bone-house where Augustus and I found ourselves the © 


other day. 


Ed. It does this to create a distaste for war. It is quite | 


right that we should see both sides. While war has its 


glories painted by the pencil of the artist and the pen of the 


poet, it is quite proper that some sterner moralist should 
sometimes strip it of its tinsel, and show us what it really is, 
what it must be, as long as human passions are raging in the 
heart and firing the blood. 

Emm, Is all war wrong? 


Ed. Too large a subject for us to discuss now. If war in. 


the abstract may be deemed just, that will not, necessarily, 
constitute the justification of any particular war. So that, 
besides the general question of war, you will have to decide 
upon the merits of each conflict. | 
Mrs. M. There are two things tee may be thankful for; 
that we can as Christians anticipate the arrival of a period 


when wars shall cease, and that we ourselves are not com- ~ i 


pelled to take any personal share in the present war. 


Aug. Except paying a double income-tax—-that seems = 


Emm, Yes; and do you remember that Mr. O'Halloran 


said he always belonged to the Peace Society twice a year? — : 


Ed, ‘Twice a year? 


Emm, Certainly, Sir. He always joined the Peace Society». 


on the day the collector called for his double income-tax, : 


He said he always felt his peace principles to be very | 


strong then. 
Aug. I should think so. ) 


Emm, Our next book is @ propos—WHo ‘LL SERVE THE. 


QueEnN?* 
Mrs. M. By whom? 
Emm. By our old friend ‘ Orris.”’ 


* London: Christian Knowledge Society. 
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Aug. What is it about? 
Emm, A young soldier, whose conversion, bravery, and 
death are simply end truthfully sketched. A very suitable 

book for a young soldier. | 
_ Aug. There is always something very real about the cha- 
racters, which Miss | 

Emm. Hush! Augustus. 

Aug. I beg her pardon. 

Mrs, M. Another “ fair incognita.”’ 

Aug. So it seems; although the authoress of “ Allerton 
and Dreux’’ need not be afraid of venturing in propria 
persona before the public. — eer. 

Aug. Here is a work of a very fanciful character, by Mrs. 
H. H. B. Paull—Tue Docror’s Vision.* 

Ed. What is it? 

Aug. An allegory, designed to set forth the wonderful 
construction of the human being, and the wise provisions 
' made for its health and happiness. 


Ed. Is this well done? 
Aug. Yes, on the whole. Mrs. Paull borrows the lan- 


guage of phrenology to aid her descriptions, though without 
intending to defend the science; and the allegory is cleverly 
sustained. 

Emm. Its meaning peeps out rather too prominently, I think. 

Ed, A most common fault of allegorizers. 

Mrs. M. Is it not one very difficult to avoid ? 


Ed. I am sure it is. } 
Mrs. M. We shall never have another John Bunyan. 


_ Ed. Nor need wish for another, as he has done the alle- 
gorizer's. work so completely. 
Aug. Here is a tit-bit of allegory, which I will extract for. 
the good of our lady-friends :— | 
Emm, How benevolent! 
Aug. Don’t interrupt :—‘I now followed my fairy guide 
through the more closely-inhabited parts of this wonderful 
city ; noticing as I passed the remarkable resemblance the 
buildings bore to each other. In some few cases I observed 
a want of external perfections, but they were so rare as to 
form singular exceptions. There certainly existed degrees of 
difference in the beauty and outward polish of the exterior ; 
but absolute and glaring deformity was — seldom seen, 
and when it occurs, is frequently the fault of the Governor. 
To confirm the truth of this statement my guide led me to a 
castle, the tower of which was very beautiful, but the centre 


Londen : Bell and Daldy. 
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hall, generally so noble in its proportions, appeared to bel 


to another style of building. As I entered the tower, the 
appearance of Vanity perfectly amazed me. He was a giant 


in that tower, while Reason, Intellect, and Religion were as _ 
_ pigmies compared to him. This Vanity had persuaded ‘the 


Governor of the tower to believe that he knew a much more 


elegant form for the centre tower than that usually produced 
by the workmen. He knew, however, that none but violent 


measures could prevent them from carrying out the inten- 


tions of their Great Master. A framework of dark, stiff — 


material, and in the desired form, was therefore erected 
around the arched hall. The workmen, after struggling for 
years against such opposition, at length gave up the attempt, 
and allowed the building to take the peculiar shape it now 
exhibits. The consequences are fatal. The machines eon- 
tained in the great hall have not room to work. The expan- 
sion of the ventilator is impeded; the filtering machine ® 
unable to perform its office with regularity ; and the labourers 


- within and around the chemical chamber are sometimes 


obliged to suspend their operations from total imability, to 
move in the narrow space allowed them. In all probability 
the castle will fall to decay before it has stood twenty or 
thirty years. At one period, so many cases of this prem@ 
ture decay occurred, as to create an alarm among the inhe- 
bitants : since then, greater care has been taken to encourage 
and promote the growth of Reason and Intellect in towers 
governed by females, and to establish the sway of Firmness, 
or Self-Control, as she is sometimes called. When this as 
achieved, Vanity can never attain to such an enormous size 
and 

Emm, I can guess its meaning. - ud 

Ed. Well, young people, and how did you like Dr. Todd's 
Address to the Sunday School Teachers of London? ub 
dug. Exceedingly well. | 

Emm. So did1. But 

Ed. But what? 

Emm. Why, I don’t wish to find any fault-—— 

Aug. I should think not. | 

Emm, But, he was so very American. 

Aug. As if he could be otherwise ! | joo a 

Emm. I might have known he must have the peculiarities: j 
of America ; but really, when reading his charming books, J ql 
had never thought about his not being an Englishman. — 

£d. Unconsciously, you are giving him the greatest pos- 
sible praise. 

Emm. Am I? Iam very glad.. But I certainly sympa- 
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thized with the little girl of whom he ‘told us, who, after 
being introduced to him, whispered to her mother, ‘‘He’s 
not half as handsome as I thought.” 

Aug. You had formed, I suppose, what Dr. Tedd ‘himself 
called, too talla notion” of him. 
_. &d. You must also take into account the impromptu man- 
ner of his Address.to the Teachers of London. He designed 
to do nothing more than answer a few questions given to 
_ him by the Sunday School Union, in a plain, colloquial way. 

Emm. Pray, do not misunderstand me; I think his Address 
most excellent and interesting; only I forgot he would talk 
in an American manner. 

Ed, Had he prepared a studied address, it would not have 
been quite so American. 

Aug. But I liked it all the better. The paper of questions 
seemed to subject him to a sort of cross-examination on the 
part of the London Teachers, and thus brought out a large © 
amount of information that otherwise we might not have re- 
ceived, simply because the Doctor might not have ‘ guessed”’ 
we wanted it. 


Mrs. M, What kind of questions ? 
| 4ug. Qn Infant Sunday Schools; amount of Day School 


instruction; social and literary influence of Sunday Schools, 
and Teachers’ preparation. | 

Mrs. M. What most interested you? 

Emm, The account of the Common Schools. It was very 


delightful to learn that the highest kind of education came 
within the reach of the poorest American chil 
. Ed. Oh, that it were so in England ! 

Aug. Ignorance in America, if it exist, must be wilful. 
And so, as everybody is well educated, the Sunday School 
Teachers are qualified for their duties without any special 


training for that purpose. 
Emm, On the principle that a well-educated American can 


do anything. 

Aug. I hope the “‘ Union’ will publish a full report of Dr. 
Todd’s Address. 

Ed. The report in the Banner is only a summary. The 


remarks on Common Schools ought to be given to the public 
as copiously as possible; for they were extremely valuable, 


and of a kind to enlighten many people in this country on 
points where they were completely in the dark. : 
Mrs. M. Really, we seem to know much less of America 


than of France. 
Aug. Yet a great many Americans come here, and a great 


many English people go to America. 
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Ed. What we want to know is something of the real, inner 
life of America—not its exceptional or external life, such as 
Dickens may have seen, or Mrs. Trollope exaggerated. _Pic- 
tures of the American religious world, sketched by an English 
Christian writer long resident in America, and not without 
some love for all its institutions—save one,—would be in- 
tensely interesting, and might have a salutary influence on 

the churches of Great Britain. 
_ Aug. You should send a copy of our Magazine to America, 
and then, perhaps, some such person as you describe would 
see it, and fulfil your wishes. 


book. 

Aug. One for young men:—How To Svuccrep 1n Lirs.* 
The author, the Rey. J. B. Lister, has been a great deal 
among young men, and writes in full comprehension of their 
difficulties, and in much sympathy. His style is terse, 
‘forcible, and affectionate, and he gives most valuable ex- 
hortations on life, school, study, languages, talents, diffi- 
culties, reading, composition, manners, friendship, home, 
business, Christianity, Sabbath, and religion. You per- 


Ed. Thank you for the hint. Now proceed to the next 


ceive, by this enumeration of topics, that Mr. Lister takes a— 


wide range. His book is, however, but a small one. 
Emm. This is a still smaller book—Tue Base 1n Curist.t 
_ Aug. And on a much smaller subject,—a certain little 
Frederic Starling, who died at the age of two years four 
months and seven days. How important to the readers to 
have the age so minutely chronicled ! “3 
Emm, It is a pretty little memoir, Augustus. 


_ fancy a great deal. Ifa baby happens to sit with its hands 
- folded, they imagine it to be instinctively at prayer, for- 


precisely the same. 
Emm, For shame! ae 
Mrs. M, *‘ Out of the mouths of babes and _—e 
Aug. I beg your pardon for interrupting you, but I do not 


| 


think that parental affection sees through rose-coloured 
spectacles. 


it was not only the fancy of his parents, but the judgment 0 
their friends, that decided upon his being ‘‘a babe in pre 
‘It seemed to have been the general opinion of our friends, 


London: Snow. + London: Houlston & Stoneman. 


_ Emm. Possibly. However, in the case of this little Broder, 


Aug. No doubt of it. Yet, after all, lam sure that parents - 


getting that the Praying Mantis, as naturalists tell us, does 


mean to deny the early influence of divine grace. Tonly : 
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that he was fast ripening for an early entrance into heaven. 
This we have since learned; not a hint of the kind reached _ 
our ears till after the event really took place. We cannot say : 
no kindred thought ever crossed our minds, yet we scarcely 
expressed it to each other; for he had the appearance of 
health and vigour, and a constant flow of spirits; still, he 
was so ‘‘ very fair’’ that we thought at times he looked deli- 
cate, and the deep affection of our very hearts for him occa- 
sionally suggested the thought that he might possibly not be 
long with us. But we often spoke of the joy and happiness 
a the presence of this dear child diffused around his 
pat | 

Mrs. M. I should like to read it. | 

_ Emm. I am sure you will be interested. It is a simple and 
touching narrative, calculated to encourage Christian parents 
in commencing very early to tell their children about the love 
of Jesus. 

Aug. Here is a small book on a great subject—Conversion 
THE TeacnER’s Aim.* It is the New Year’s Address to 
Sunday School Teachers. | 

Ed, Well, Augustus, give your candid opinion. 

Aug. Will it be quite an impartial one, Mr. Editor? 

Ed, It ought to be. 

Aug. I think we may venture to recommend it to the 
perusal of teachers. Many of them may not have thought of 
the conversion of their scholars as their great aim. We will 
hope this address will lead them to make it theirs. 

Emm. Augustus, read the instances of good resulting from 
Sunday School teaching ; mamma would like to hear them, | 

Aug. * Listen to some brief statements of the glorious suc- 
cesses which the Lord has vouchsafed to the praying and 
believing Sunday teacher :— 

“In the year 1832, in a certain Sunday-school, out of 
one hundred and fifty scholars, under sixteen years of age, 
sixty-one exhibited satisfactory evidence of a change of heart ; 
while out of seventy-one young persons above sixteen years 
of age, no less than sixty gave themselves to Christ, making 
a total of ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-ONE, in a school of two 
hundred and thirty-one scholars. 

‘*A Sunday-school report, somewhere about twenty years 
ago, recorded the union with the Church of Christ, during 
the year, of one hundred and seventy-three teachers, and one 
thousand four hundred and forty-four scholars. 

** A smal! Sunday-school ‘ Union’ in Massachusetts, em- 
bracing ten schools, received a gracious answer to prayer 


* London: Sunday School Unien. 
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in the year 1835, by the rich outpourings of the Holy 
Spirit upon the children’s souls. More than four hundred 
scholars passed from death unto life. 

_ “*It is said, of the missionaries who have gone from Great 
Britain, nineteenth-twentieths became decided for God in 
the Sunday-school, and that of orthodox English ministers 
more than two-thirds trace their consecration to the Re- 
deemer to the influence of Sunday-school instruction. Do 
you want a bright example; take it in the case of the 
ragged scholar who so sorely tried his teacher’s faith and 
patience, but who lived to translate the Bible into Chinese, 
and thus gave the Word of Life to the most populous 
nation on the face of the globe. If you ask whether con- 
version ought to be the teacher’s aim, and if you desire 
encouragement to make that aim yours, think of Dr. 
Morrison. 


** Read what Knill wrote from St. Petersburgh in 1819 :— | 


* ¢ As an individual I feel peculiarly indebted to such institu- 


tions, and to the glory of God I record it, that all the bless- 


ings which have been given to others, through my instru- 
mentality, may be traced up to a Sunday-school.’ | 

‘Of a similar purport was the testimony given at a public 
meeting by Hands, a missionary in the East Indies :—‘ He 
owed everything to Sunday-schools; for it was there that 


the heavenly spark had first caught his soul.’ He was 


followed by another missionary, who said, ‘That but for 
the Sunday-school he should never have given himself to 
missionary work.’ 
‘‘We turn to an old report of the Bath Sunday-school 
Union. This report saw the light before many of you did. 
It gives the pleasing information that out of its schools 
between twenty and thirty persons had been called to 
preach ‘ the glorious gospel of the blessed God.’ es 
“ At the Annual Meeting of the Sunday-school Union, - 
May, 1829, the well-known Dr. Philip, of the Cape of (00 
Hope, expressed his grateful acknowledgment of the useful- 
ness of a Sunday-school to him. He also stated that when 
he commenced his ministry at Aberdeen, he felt the im- 
ortance of promoting Sunday-schools, and that while he 
aboured there, twelve or fourteen young men went out into 
the field of ministerial labour. “Among them were Dr. 
Milne and Dr. Keith. | 
_ Mr, Clark, afterward a catechist in Sierra Leone, taught 
a Sunday-school at Edinburgh. His method was be 
simple and practical, and he always closed his teaching W! 
a short address and prayer. One class in this school con- 
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sisted of sixteen boys. Their interest in Mr. Clark’s in- 
struction was very striking, and the result of this interest 
not less striking. Fourteen of them were brought to the 
saving knowledge of God, and confessed that Mr. Clark’s 
teaching had been the means of their conversion. The whole 
of them were afterwards engaged in preaching the Gospel, 
some of them in Great Britain, and others in foreign lands. 

‘* At Newcastle-on-Tyne, an old teacher observed at a 
teachers’ meeting, in reference to one school in the town, 
that he had known it for many years, and that from it, 
during his time, no less than twenty-six ministers had issued. 
_ ‘*In a spirit-stirring Address to the Teachers of London, 
recently given by the excellent Dr. Todd, of America, he 
stated, as an illustration of the religious influence of Sunday- 
schools, that twelve ministers were, at one time, preaching 
the Gospel, who owed their conversion to his own Sunday- 
school, and that seven missionaries acknowledged a similar 
obligation. He said he had no doubt that three-fourths of 
the ministers of America had passed through Sunday- 
schools, and most of them had been converted there. 
During a ministerial experience of twenty-seven years he 
did not remember meeting with any minister who had not 
been thus benefited by the Sunday-school, | 

‘‘These are instances taken just as they came to hand, 
without much trouble in searching. We might have brought 
forward many others, and we might have described them in 
fuller detail. But we prefer to place them before you in an 
almost bare statistic form, as we desire you to pass a sober 
judgment upon them, unbiassed by any impassioned narra- 
tive. Do they not, then, fully satisfy you as to the con- 
version of your Sunday scholars being a reasonable expecta- 
tion? May not you have a Dr. Morrison in your class? 
May not the most unpromising child, with whose stupidity, 
or with whose religious hostility, you now so painfully and 
despondingly contend, become, in ansWer to your prayers, 
and in remuneration for your toil, a bright ornament of the 
Church of Christ ?”’ | | 
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COUNSELS TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 
- Atrpna.—You desire to know why the Roman cohort which came to 


Gethsemane to apprehend Jesus, brought ‘‘ lanterns and torches,” since it 


was the time of ‘“‘full moon.” The night may have been cloudy, for frost 
and snow have been known in Judea about the season of the Passover; and 
as heavy, cold dews then chil] the air, there is every probability in favour 
of this supposition. The soldiers might have fancied that Jesus would 
hide himself “in some retired, shady part of the garden. At any rate, 
the bringing of lights shows thir determination to find their innocent 
victim. It was also usual for a guard on duty, such as this, to carry lan- 
terns or torches. Thucydides mentions this custom, when describing the 
picket-guard of the Peloponnesians. 

8.S.—We are very thankful to learn that our Magazine has been of so 
much spiritual advantage toyou. You are, however, only one of many 
readers from whom we receive similar testimony. We believe we have been 
rendered very helpful) to our youthful readers, and we give praise to God on 
account of it. We print your letter, in order that we may let your appeal 
in behalf of the Connemara Schools speak for itself, and confirm the other 
appeal which appears in this number from “‘ H. F.” Surely these two appeals 
will be of service. — 

‘‘Dear Mr. Editor,—I have taken your very interesting little periodical 
since I was ten years old, and have always derived great pleasure and profit 
from reading it; both my parents took it when they were young, and we 
quite look forward to the Ist of the month. There is sure to be something 
in it exactly what I want. Those articles by Miss Anna Mennell have been 
greatly blessed to me; they are written in such an inspiriting, lively style, 
and enter so sweetly into the hopes and fears, difficulties and embar- 
rassments of the young Christian. Your ‘ Counsels to Correspondents,’ too, 
I always read with great interest, and very often meet with advice just 
suitable forme. I sincerely trust, dear Mr. Editor, you will pardon my 
boldness in writing to you. 

‘‘The Irish School at Connemara is doing so much good, “as is very 
much in want of help; I am trying to get all the subscriptions or dona- 
tions I can for it, and the thought struck me, if you “would be so very 
kind as to insert an appeal ‘on behalf of the poor Irish children, in 
your widely circulated Magazine, some of your readers would perliaps render 
some assistance: even a penny would be thankfully received, or cast-off 
clothes of any description. To those who have tasted how gracious our 
Saviour is, and how sweet it is to serve Him, the appeal woald not, I 
trust, be made in vain. Upwards of 2000 persons of all ages are taught to 
read the Bible in the Irish tongue by the children of these schools. Any 
donations in stamps, or parcels of clothes, I should be very thankful for. 
Please address, S. S., Post-office, Bury St. Edmunds. I send you my real 
sae oe if you should favour me with a line, I should be very grateful. 

‘ Sincerely wishing you every encouragement to ee in your good 
** Believe me, dear Mr. Editor, 
** Your obliged young friend, 
Nov. 10th, 1855. 
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‘RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


7 Pocket-Books and Almanacks 
| || THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S POCKET-BOOK for 1856. Con- 


iL’ taining an Almanack, Daily Texts, a Mirror of the Months, and a variety of 


Useful Information. Embellished with an Engraving in Oil Colours, Ie. 6d. 


roan tuck. 

THE SCRIPTURE POCKET-BOOK for 1856. Containing 
an Almanack ; also, a Passage of Scripture for every Day, and a variety of Useful 
Information usually found in Pocket-books. Illustrated #yth an Engraving of 


the Queen’s Residence, Balmoral, in Qil Colours. ls, 4d. fr cover; 28, roan 


| tuck. 
. | THE PEOPLE’S ALMANACK for 1856. rty-two pages, 
with Engravings, price 1d. Containing matters necessary 8 be known by all 


Classes of Persons throughout the Year. 


THE CHRISTIAN ALMANACK for 1856. Containing much 


Astronomical and other Information of popular interest. With an Engraved 
Frontispiece of the Garden Front of Buckingham Palace. 6d. sewed in a neat 
cover; 8d. superior cover, gilt edges; Is. 4d. half-bound and interleaved. 


THE SHEET ALMANACK for 1856. Price 1d. 
THE TRACT SOCIETY PENNY ALMANACK, In a small 


book, with cover. Royal 32mo. Price Id. 
THE POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK. Interleaved with ruled 
paper, giltedges. 2d. Adapted for Pocket-Books. | 


Nearly Ready. 


In Prose and Verse. Illustrated with Eight superior 


for Hours of Recreation. 
Se. 


Engravings of Flowers from different countries, printed in Oil Colours. 
elegantly bound, gilt edges. 

THE ANALOGY OF RELIGION to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature. Also, Firrren Sermons, on subjects chiefly Ethical. By 


Joseru ButTver, D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. With a Life of the Author, a 
By Josera Axeus, D.D., Anthorof 


copious ANALYSI8, Notes, and Indexes. 
he Bible Handbook,” &c. The whole designed for the use of Students and 
others. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


THE LIFE OF AMELIA OPIE. By Miss BRIGHTWELL. 

With Portrait. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. in cloth boards. 
THE SUNDAY AT HOME. A Family Magazine for Sabbath 
avings, hand- 


Reading. “he Volume for 1855, illustrated by numerous Engt 
some!y bound in cloth, 6s.; extra ‘boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.; half-bound, 9s. 


THE LEISURE HOUR. A Family Journal of Instruction and 
Recreation. The Volume for 1855, tustrased with Engravings by the first 
Artists. Price, handsomely bound in cloth boards, 6s.; extra boards, 7s. 6d. ; 


9s. half-bound. 
THE CHILD’S COMPANION AND JUVENILE IN- 
STRUCTOR for 1855. Super-royal 52mo. Embellished with a beautiful En- 
graving in Oil Colours, and numerous superior Wood-cuts. Price ls. 6d. cloth 


boards, gilt back. 
THE TRACT MAGAZINE, AND CHRISTIAN _MISORE- 
LANY for 1855. i2mo. Engravings. Price 1s, 6d. cloth boards. 


56, Paternoster Row; 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and 104, Piocadiliy 


FLOWERS FROM MANY LANDS. A Christian Companion 
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